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ITH the pomp and ceremony befitting the occasion, Sr. 

Rodolfo Chiari, whom the citizens of Panama had 

chosen by vote to be their Chief Executive for the 1924— 

1928 term, was inaugurated on October 1, 1924, in the 

National Theater of Panama City, succeeding Dr. Belisario Porras 
in the presidential office. 

President Chiari, who was born October 15, 1869, in the city of 
Aguadulce, owes his success in life almost entirely to his intelligence, 
perseverance, and other admirable traits of character. Leaving school 
at an early age, he obtained a subordinate position in a store where, 
in spite of long hours of work, he continued his studies by means of 
instructors paid from his meager salary, thus equipping himself for 
a larger position in life. At the age of 21 he was made manager of 
the store, a fact which testifies to the confidence and esteem enter- 
tained by his employers, who retained his services for nine years. 
Some time later he engaged with his father in agriculture, with 
such success that after some laborious years they founded one of 
the chief sugar centrals of Panama. 

His busy commercial and agricultural life did not, however, prevent 
Sefior Chiari from taking an active part in public affairs, where the 
integrity and elevated point of view which characterized all his 
dealings led to his selection for important posts, among which may be 
mentioned: Member of the National Constituent Convention, 
1904; manager of the National Bank; Designate in charge of the 
Executive power in 1912, through failure of Dr. Pablo Arosemena, 
President-elect, to serve; Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; Sec- 
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retary of Government and Justice; president of the National 
Liberal Executive Committee; candidate of the Liberal Party for the 
Presidency in 1916; Director General of Posts and Telegraphs; and 
First Designate to the Presidency of the Republic. 

In the Government program sketched in his inaugural address, 
Sefior Chiari expressed his desire to continue the work begun in the 
administration of Doctor Porras, bis predecegser, -especially in relation 
to good roads and ‘impfosed-iconditions in eural- communities; to 
promote agriculture ind ‘Health conditions throughout -the oummniny. 
to economize 11: Hndgct, ‘expenditure sof : public” ‘funds; and to 
extend primary ‘insttactior! as much’ as possible, par ieulen a in the 
establishment of more rural schools and the improvement of exist- 
ing school buildings. 

In the same address President Chiari made the following statements 
with respect to international relations: 


Our international relations will receive my careful attention, and my obliga- 
tions to foreign nations will be honorably fulfilled. As has very well been 
said, we ought to live with other peoples in an atmosphere of sincere friendliness, 
the result of good faith and honor. 

The small extent of our territory and resources does not permit us to have 
recourse to settlements other than those of reason and law, but even were we 
great, wealthy, and powerful, I should never be an advocate of the use of 
violence, whether open or dissimulated, for the protection of our interests. 
Justice, dignity, and faithfulness are the only weapons of defense with which we 
should arm ourselves, but we must. wield them firmly and courageously. 


Passing to the important subject of public education, President 


Chiari said: 


I cherish the intention of continuing without interruption the development of 
public education, of such vital necessity in making our democracy truly effective 
and permanent. Through education and training we will prepare mothers who 
will be an honor to the home, and men who will be the capable citizens of the 
future. In accordance with my ideas and principles, I hope to give instruction 
such a practical orientation that it will not become a source of parasitism, change 
the rural nature of our population, or withdraw labor and effort from agri- 
culture, commerce, and industry in general. ‘ 


In subsequent paragraphs of the same address the speaker favored 
the early establishment of a national department of public hygiene 
and health to study and organize a system of sanitation for the cities 
and villages of the Republic, as far as the national funds will permit. 
In reference to public works, President Chiari said it was a part of 
patriotism and administrative wisdom to complete the public works 
already started in the Republic and to execute such others as are 
demanded for the progress of the country. 

President Chiari assumes the Chief Magistracy of his country with 
the good wishes of his fellow citizens for a successful and prosper- 
ous term of office, in which the BULLETIN of the Pan American’ Union 
heartily joins. 7 
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R. FRANCISCO OCHOA ORTIZ, who was recently 
appointed by the Government of Ecuador envoy extra- 
ordinary and minister plenipotentiary to the United States 
and who presented his credentials to the White House 

October 28, 1924, has not only assumed the duties of that exalted 
position but has taken the place in the Governing Board of the Pan 
American Union formerly occupied by Doctor Elizalde. 

Doctor Ochoa Ortiz is one of the youngest diplomats ever appointed 
by Ecuador, having barely completed his thirty-seventh year. In 
spite of his youth he has, however, achieved brilliant success in some 
of the most important public positions of his Government, a success 
commensurate with his serene and active spirit and an intelligence of 
the highest order. 

The new minister of Ecuador completed his preparatory studies 
in the schools of the city of Guayaquil, later entering the University 
of Cuenca where he received his doctorate in law and _ political 
science. It was shortly after this that he entered the field of journal- 
ism, in which he became an enthusiastic collaborator in a number of 
national dailies, including the direction of La Nacion, published in 
Quito. 

In 1915 he was appointed secretary of state of the Province of El 
Oro, being later elected deputy and, still later, governor of that same 
Provinee, acting, finally, as State Councillor for the space of three 
years. Doctor Ochoa was thrice elected Deputy to the National 
Congress, with which office he combined, on the third occasion, that 
of the vice presidency of that legislative body. He has also served 
as senator and as consul general of Ecuador.in Panama. At the 
time of his appointment as minister to the United States Doctor 
Ochoa held the important position of Minister of the Interior under 
the present administration, a position which afforded ample oppor- 
tunity for the putting into practice of his constructive and progres- 
sive ideas, and in which he was able to contribute greatly in the 
prosecution of numerous important public works, notable among 
them being the construction of the new docks and customhouse in 
Guayaquil and the railroad to Puerto Bolivar. 

The Bulletin offers its respectful greetings to the new Ecuadorean 
Minister and, at the same time, the most cordial good wishes for a 
full measure of success in his new and important mission. 
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By Watiace Tuoompson, F. R. G.S. 


O TRAVELER can fail of attaining at least one unity in 
his impressions of Latin America, however all else may 
be confused with the uncertainties of unexpected differ- 
ence. This is how thoroughly and how faithfully the 

North Americans of this whole vast field are served by five weekly 
newspapers which vigorous young North American publishers are 
issuing at the strategic points of the interests of their compatriots: 
Lima, Valparaiso, Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, and the City of 
Mexico. 

Because this writing is to be published in one of these five, it 
might perhaps be fitting to be wary of the necessities of 
editorial modesty. But the friendly and interested looker-on at 
the colorful panorama of the Latin American life of his compatriots 
should, for once at least, be allowed the freedom of his signature. 
For it is a personal thing, I think, the pride that we of the home- 
land can take in what the fellows do on the firimg lne—and pride 
should be allowed its personal privileges. 


THE WEST COAST LEADER 


My own experience and acquaintance begins with the West Coast 
Leader in Lima. I began hearing about the Leader in Venezuela; 
I heard more of it in Bogota, and by the time I reached the Pacific 
coast at Buenaventura I was being given copies of it while the 
self-sacrificing host contented himself with the Zimes from home 
(that is, as the case might be, from London or New York). For the 
Leader belongs not alone to the Americans but to the British, in 
much the same way as the South Pacific Mail belongs to the British 
and Americans in Chile, although the editors of both are now 
North Americans. 

The Leader is the oldest of the weeklies of South America and is 
the largest in size of page and in bulk. It is the size of a newspaper 
sheet once folded, is printed on a finished paper, and carries many 
pictures throughout its pages. It has made, since its foundation 
15 or 20 years ago, a special feature of informative, authoritative 
articles on Peru, Bolivia, Ecuador, and Colombia, combining, one 





1 From The Brazilian American, September 27, 1924. 5 
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might say, the qualities of an English business review with a weekly 
magazine. It covers such developments in Peru as, for instance, 
petroleum, by a series of six or eight articles written by a staff corre- 
spondent after extensive visits to the fields. It has made much of 
special numbers, but it has also the solid background of a continuous 
and efficient service of personal news from all Peru and Bolivia, 
business news, and, when occasions justify it, direct cable service 
from New York and other portions of the world. It is stoutly 
Peruvian, so far as it has politics, and has the favor and support 
of the great elements in Peruvian life and business. 

All this is more or less epitomized in the Leader’s publisher and 
editor, C. Noel Griffis. A serious, very reserved young American, 
Griffis has for 15 years built into his paper as nearly as a very precise 
and definite mind can find the realization of its ideas exactly what 
he believed should go into it at each period of its development. 
He has built himself an exacting public, with an appetite which 
he has carefully trained (though the public seems unaware of it) 
to want and to demand exactly what he is prepared to give it. One 
should sit in the Phoenix Club in Lima and hear the criticisms and 
even, rare as it may seem, the praise of his paper to appreciate the 
intensity of their interest in this weekly newspaper of theirs. Griffis 
gets into equal trouble if he prints too many jokes or if he prints 
too few. And through it all he smiles mildly and keeps on giving 
his public a paper they send home in flocks by every mail. And 
of which one friend in Venezuela wrote me: ‘‘Send me some copies 
of the Leader when you are in Lima; we get hungry for it.” 


THE SOUTH PACIFIC MAIL 


The South Pacific Mail is a paper of another type, gauged to its 
public, serving it as it has wanted to be served. In a way it is more 
like the English weekly newspaper than the Leader could be, for in 
Chile the English-speaking community is largely British, and they 
have known the Mail through many years whet it was under English 
ownership and editorship. Now it is in the hands of an American, 
Nelson Rounsevell, formerly associated with Griffis on the Leader 
and now busily making the Mail into the most active and friendly 
rival of the Leader. Not that either could or do overlap—Valparaiso 
is as thoroughly a strategic point for a thoroughly Chilean English- 
language weekly as is Lima for a Peruvian one. Rounsevell was in 
Bolivia preparing a special number of the Leader when he heard that 
the South Pacific Mail was for sale. He cabled here and there, but 
stuck to his job in Bolivia, and when that was done went to Val- 
paraiso and closed for the Mail, working out a relationship in the 
sale of combined advertising with the Leader which helped cheer 
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Griffis over Rounsevell’s loss. Now, with the capable old staff of 
the Mail, but with the new life of his vividly American personality, 
Rounsevell is making a great weekly newspaper in Chile. The paper 
is in size and often in bulk equal to the Leader, but it has directed 
its energies chiefly to the production of a fine live news comment 
service, with the emphasis on the business side. The American and 
English in Chile are nearly all in trade and interested keenly in 
business and business topics relating to the nitrate, the copper, and 
imports and exports generally. Rounsevell has wisely specialized on 
this sort of accurate information, for which the staff of the Mail is 
peculiarly adapted. 

In the course of his development of the magazine, Rounsevell has 
added special pages of heavy paper with news pictures from Chile, 
and largely provided by a stafi photographer. He has strengthened 
his various departments and added new ones, and has made the 
special articles which he provides into live news features, well illus- 
trated and well presented in the distinctive character of the Mail. 
Few weeklies are more carefully designed to fit their community’s 
needs than is the South Pacific Mail. The personality of the pub- 
lisher is not obtrusive, although it is a thoroughly tangible person- 
ality with his quick, definite decisions, or his willingness to stake 
everything on a sharp drive into a fine new direction of editorial 
policy within its determined limitations. As will develop in what I 
have to say about the other newspapers on South America, so with 
Rounseyell, the desire is to build a property that will run itself, not 
that will have to be the reflection of an individual, no matter how 


forceful. 
THE AMERICAN WEEKLY 


Across the Andes in Buenos Aires is the American Weekly, now in 
its vigorous second year, a magazine essentially and purely American, 
devoted to the interests of the large and prosperous American colony 
of Argentina, one of the important outposts of North American 
business in South America. Buenos Aires is the largest city in South 
America and one of the greatest cities in the world, and the field for 
the American Weekly is a tempting one. John W. White, who 
founded and publishes this magazine, is the newest of the editors of 
these banners of Americanism in Latin America, but his acquaintance 
with his field extends over one of the longest periods of any of his 
colleagues. For nine years he has been the special correspondent in 
Buenos Aires of great American newspapers and he was the first 
correspondent of the Associated Press when the office of that organiza- 
tion was established in Buenos Aires. He knows the American, 
English, and Argentine communities, and he has designed and carried 
out his magazine to suit an experienced conception of their tastes. 
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YEN AREA, 
RINT AS TIS 


FIVE ENGLISH LANGUAGE WEEKLIES PUBLISHED IN LATIN AMERICA BY 
AMERICANS 


The West Coast Leader of Lima, the South Pacific Mail of Valparaiso, the Brazilian American of 
Rio de Janeiro, the American Weekly of Buenos Aires, and the Mexican American of Mexico City 
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He specializes on sound business articles, careful expositions of Argen- 
tine law and business customs, and an exceedingly able summary of 
cable news, but all lightened with a varied series of articles from a 
substantial list of local American contributors, material of the color 
of Buenos Aires but from the American resident’s viewpoint. He 
publishes this material in intimate phraseology, and makes of the 
departments features which have much the sustaining results of a 
good serial in a fiction magazine. 

Typographically, the American Weekly is the most carefully pre- 
pared of all the magazines, but the wise journalistic and thoroughly 
American touch which its editor puts into its pages is, to the visitor, 
yet more attractive. The American Weekly is forming its style and 
making its links to its community, for it is still new, but it has won 
its place so solidly that in the picturesque kiosks of the great Avenida 
de Mayo in Buenos Aires its characteristic blue and white cover hangs 
in the rows of magazines, the only foreign-language publication 
which many of the dealers are willing to display. 


THE BRAZILIAN AMERICAN 


In Rio de Janeiro is the Brazilian American, of which Robert C. 
Brown, his wife, and mother are joint publishers. Perhaps actually 
no more individual than the three other American magazines of 
South America, it has, none the less, the sense of being by far the 
most intensely personal. A crowded, lively newspaper published 
once a week, it has built itself into a great property in six years, 
and serves actively the interests of the American community of the 
largest of the South American countries. It faces its job of covering 
the whole of a country as large as the parent land of its publishers, 
and calmly succeeds, it may be added. The magazine is essentially 
founded on its departments, its shipping news being authoritative 
both as to ship movements and as to passengers and mail; its social 
columns from outside cities as well as from Rio are as thoroughly done 
as this very important phase of such a magazine should be, and its 
legal, news comment, and cable summary pages carry simple author- 
ity in Rio, and, it may be added, with the Brazilians as well as with 
the purely English-speaking community. 

Robert C. Brown, the editor, has served his time well in the writing 
game, as author of much well-known fiction and able articles. He 
has turned a very considerable genius into the business of producing 
a thoroughly workmanlike magazine in Rio de Janeiro which to the 
eye of the craftman from the north is thoroughly worthy of his old 
record. He and his wife recently put their organizing ability to the 
severest possible test by going away for eight months and leaving the 
organization in charge of Mr. Brown’s mother—who is “63 years 
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young,” as Elbert Hubbard used to say—to run by itself. When 
they came back and the mother went away for her own vacation, the 
Browns, husband and wife, found they were more or less ornamental 
about the shop—or so they put it. They have thus put their own 
very interesting personalities to work in an effective and efficient 
machine, which is one of the most thoroughly workmanlike of maga- 
zines for the exact field which it fills. 


THE MEXICAN AMERICAN 


On their trip abroad the Browns went to the City of Mexico, where 
they founded, this year, the Mexican American, patterned closely on 
the Brazilian American, with the same vividly colored covers, similar 
departments, and the same general style of make-up. This is in 
charge of Louis Winchester and Jesse D. Crosswy. The latter was 
formerly Associated Press correspondent in Rio de Janeiro, and both 
men are of the type of American journalist who have built the four 
magazines in South America. The Mexican field is one of the most 
tempting in all Latin America, for with a reviving American and 
English speaking community the field was literally untilled, as it 
had been since the closing of the daily Mexican Herald, in the midst of 
the Carranza revolution in 1915. The magazine which is being made 
there, the Mexican American, is uncannily fitted to the present needs 
of the English-speaking community in Mexico, and is of great credit 
both to the designing and executive ability of its founders, Robert 
C. Brown and Rose Brown, and the skill of its editors. 

There are certain things yet to be said of all these individual young 
magazines. 

The Americans of all their communities give fervent thanks, as do 
I, that they recognize the limitations as well as the opportunities of 
their field. Not one attempts to be a daily newspaper published 
on Saturdays only; not one tries to meddle in local politics; not one 
apologizes for not doing either of the above. Nor do they seek to be 
fiction magazines; they let the devotees of American fiction buy 
their fiction in the usual characteristic tablets of the homeland. 
They fill a need of their communities, and they have the loyal interest 
and support of those communities. 


LARGE STREET SALES 


But they all have a surprising circulation amongst the best type 
of the natives of the countries in which they are published. The 
news-stands sales of all of them are remarkably high; I have seen 
them all blossoming out as the most important of the day’s publica- 
tions in all the chief news stands of each of their capitals. The 
Peruvians buy the West Coast Leader and read it because they find 
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it gives them both English reading and the same interest as it does to 
the resident Americans, and because it also gives them advertising 
news, which no other periodicals in Lima carry. The Chileans read 
the South Pacific Mail, and it is well known in Santiago that the 
Chilean officials who do not read English (and there are few Chileans 
who do not know the language enough to read it) have sons or daugh- 
ters who translate the Mail to them each week. In Buenos Aires, the 
American Weekly sells much of its advertising on the fact of its 
quality circulation amongst the most cultured Argentines, and British 
advertisers find its appeal to their own large colony is exceedingly 
direct, due, as is perhaps the case with the other magazines, to its 
special departments. In Rio de Janeiro the sales to Brazilians is 
nearly two-thirds of the street and news-stands sales of the Brazilian 
American, and on Avenida Rio Branco on Saturday morning the red 
and blue and yellow cover of the Brazilian American gleams from 
beneath the arm of many an otherwise thoroughly Brazilian gentle- 
man. In Mexico the cultured Mexicans have been devoted readers 
of the English publications since the early days of the Mexican 
Herald, and the Mexican American has come to fill a want, for the 
practice of their important second language (English), for reading a 
magazine of current and local interest, a want second only to that 
which it fills in the American and English community of Mexico 


itself. 
NEWS IN THE ADVERTISING 


Nor is what I have said about advertising to be taken lightly. In 
all Latin America the Spanish or Portuguese press. simply has not been 
able to adapt itself to the type of advertising as news and informa- 
tion which the great magazines of the United States have proven is 
the most direct appeal to the buyer. The natives of these countries— 
the buying sort—read the advertisements in the American weeklies 
published in their capitals, even when they do not read the advertise- 
ments in their own press. And deep in their hearts thay have a 
pride in patronizing the advertisers who support their own American 
magazines, for their own good pride does teach them to praise their 
comrade’s pride, as one R. Kipling put it. 

The mention of Kipling reminds of my own description of myself 
to an American chamber of commerce in South America as a Gunga 
Dhin. For I have had, in the course of a long and intensely interest- 
ing journey for the past eight months through South America, the 
opportunity to carry some word now and then back and forth from 
the firing line. And as Gunga Dhin I have discovered in my heart 
a profound admiration and respect for the fellows on that firing line. 
The Americans and the English in South America are on the firing 
line, all of them. But most of them have a pretty stout line of 
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communications back home; if they are not representatives of a 
great house they have a number of great houses for which they are 
agents, or else they are working on pretty definite things connected 
with their national communities in this or that Latin American 
capital. 

THE FIRING LINE 


There are relatively few of them who are out in the skirmish line 
doing it on their own. And of that relatively few, the five men I 
have written about here are a part. They are sitting out, each one 
of them in his little earthwork (and it has not been so awfully long 
since that earthwork was not much higher than two editions of the 
paper ahead), pegging away at the job, skirmishing ahead of the 
church and ahead of the traveling salesman, and years ahead of the 
professional magazine manufacturer back in New York who makes 
his stuff up out of Commerce Reports. And never a communication 
to the home base of supplies; when they run out, they run out and 
the paper shuts up. Of course, the men who are making the papers 
I have described here have won their spurs by coming through in 
spite of all the hell and the high water, while the rest of the community 
sat back and watched them. 

That is the real firing line, and that is the way it is held; not by the 
tall yet fat gentlemen with shiny tauric eyeglasses who sell their 
New York salary drafts for a little above par of exchange. 

The five American weeklies in Latin America cover that field. 
They serve their communities of cheery expatriates. They give 
the kindly folk of the land which is their host the welcome weekly visit 
of a live and interesting English lesson, and a breath of real adver- 
tising news directed at them, personally. They blaze the way for 
those of us who have no gifts to ask of any of you, but want to under- 
stand and to help, like Gunga Dhin. They make good newspapers 
with the magazine touch that makes us all feel familiar friends 
with them. They make it possible for us all to do our part of the big 
Pan American job a little better, because they believe enough in 
Pan Americanism (of the real sort ) to come and sit out in front and 
plug away. 














AND SUGGESTIONS REGARDING ITS FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS 








By Dr. Manvuet Gamio 
Director of the Bureau of Anthropology, Department of Agriculture of Mexico 


(Continued from the November, 1924, issue) 
II. 


Having made the explanations which seemed necessary, I shall 
now enter upon my subject, following it in inverse chronological order ; 
that is to say, beginning with the present indigenous groups and then 
referring in succession to those of the colonial and pre-Hispanic 
epochs. 

During the seven years since its creation, the Department of 
Anthropology has endeavored to ascertain which indigenous groups 
have not yet been scientifically classified, from the point of view of 
their culture, in order to proceed to their respective study and 
classification. A prolonged research for bibliographic material 
results in two equally discouraging conclusions: 1. The number of 
competent, scientific investigators who have written and edited 
studies of this kind is excessively small. 2. From all these studies 
there could not be obtained sufficient data for the complete classifica- 
tion of even one indigenous group, as shown by diagrams which in 
synthetic way express the incomplete knowledge regarding the cultural 
life of those groups, obtained after the long bibliographic search to 
which we have just referred and which was in charge of Prof. Alberto 
N. Chavez and various assistants in the Department of Anthropology. 

The first great error which meets the eye in these diagrams lies in 
the fact that, following the established routine, we made the scientific 
classification of groups according to a linguistic instead of a cultural 
standard. I will explain why, from our point of view, it is erroneous 
to have given such preeminence to the linguistic aspect over the cul- 
tural and even over the physical type. An ideal classification would 
be one based jointly upon physical, cultural, and linguistic character- 
istics, but this can not be done except in determinate indigenous 
groups such as the Maya of Yucatan who live in an isolated geographic 





1 Lecture delivered before the Carnegie Institute of Washington, April 16, 1924. 
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zone, bounded by the sea and impenetrable forests—a condition which 
has contributed to the conservation of their characteristics. It can 
be said of them that their physical type, their culture, and their lan- 
guage are all Mayan. ‘This does not hold true for the natives of other 
regions, since continual migration and conquest caused some groups 
to adopt the language of the invaders, while at the same time 
they conserved their racial and cultural characteristics. Such is the 
case with our Indians who live near large cities. Typical of this 
example are those of Teotihuacin, who have completely substituted 
the Spanish language for the Aztec, while at the same time the 
majority preserve the indigenous racial and cultural characteristics. 

On the other hand, in the section bounded by Oaxaca, Veracruz, 
and Puebla, there are groups which have Zapotec racial characteris- 
tics, whereas their culture is Totonacan and their language Popoloco. 
Finally, on the coast of Oaxaca, there are groups which speak Spanish, 
but have the indigenous type of culture and the racial characteristics of 
the Negro. 

So, since this question of classification is one that is not yet settled 
satisfactorily, and later I shall explain why, in the particular 
case of the Mexican groups it is best to adopt the criterion of culture 
rather than that of linguistic or physical type. 

The use of the linguistic classification in the great census made each 
decade in Mexico, unfortunately, has caused nearly all governments to 
believe that the indigenous population constitutes a minority of the 
total population (2,078,914 in the census of 1900 and 1,960,306 in the 
census of 1910), and that therefore laws and institutions have been 
adapted to a country with a supposed majority of white population. 
The facts of the matter are that besides those individuals who speak 
an indigenous language, there are millions of others who speak the 
Spanish language but who in race and cultural habits are indigenes 
and not whites, as the census implies. There are many cases, also, 
of individuals speaking both languages who, when questioned by 
their enumerators, declare that they speak only Spanish, since they har- 
bor the idea that ability to speak the indigenous tongue connotes social 
inferiority—an idea unhappily corroborated by their experience. 

Still less would it serve the purpose to use the physical type as a 
basis of classification in the census, since it is impossible for the 
enumerators to acquire the scientific knowledge necessary for the 
determination of racial characteristics. 

To the enumerator it is difficult or impossible to know at first hand 
whether the individual whom he is recording in the census speaks 
both the Spanish and an indigenous language, especially when that 
individual says that he knows only the first. Still less is it possible 
to investigate his genealogy, his facial index, ete., in order to record 
him as indian, or as mestizo of this or that grade. Only specialists 
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studying representative series could carry out such an undertaking. 
On the contrary, any enumerator knows at first sight if the dress, 
the house, the domestic utensils and industries, and even the general 
ideas of the individual being recorded are of the backward indigenous 
type or of the modern culture type. 

Although we can see, by elimination, that it will be better to 
adopt for census purposes a classification according to culture, I am 
going to give other reasons which are even more important. The 
most urgent present problem of Mexico is to arouse the latent energies 
and possibilities which in eight or ten millions of indigenes have lain 
dormant for several centuries. When this mass of automatons 
recovers the dynamics which it had in the remote past and acquires 
the efficiency which characterizes modern action, it will then develop 
and make effective use of the almost virgin resources of the country. 
To arrive at these results it is necessary first to ascertain the number 
which constitutes this indigenous mass; next we have to determine 
the cultural characteristics by which any typical group may be 
identified. Based upon such knowledge, a practical solution of 
the problem can be attempted by the convergence of four means 
harmoniously applied: 1. Encouragement of those characteristic 
features of indigenous culture which have, and will always have, 
a definite value according to modern cultural criteria, such as decor- 
ative art, the habit of daily baths, etc. 2. Grafting the character- 
istics of modern culture upon those of indigenous culture as, for 
example, in the industrial arts. 3. Substituting modern methods for 
the deficient characteristics of indigenous type, such as establishing 
medical inspectors and clinical ambulances in order that the harmful 
diagnosis and therapeutics of magicians may disappear. 4. Encour- 
agement of modern cultural factors, now that they are beginning to 
be accepted by the indigenes, as, for example, to increase the quantity 
and improve the quality and efficiency of modern agricultural imple- 
ments used by the Indian. We think that our preference for the 
cultural classification is now justified from several points of view. 

Returning to the cultural charts, I will say that the anthro- 
pometric data which appear in them should not be taken into consid- 
eration, since they are not unified. That is to say, they were copied 
faithfully from various authors using different methodologies. It 
is therefore preferable to give attention to the anthropometric tables 
previously mentioned. 

With regard to the cultural data which are here noted, I have said 
that they are insufficient to characterize any one of the groups in 
Mexico asa whole. Their usefulness consists, in our judgment, in the 
fact that they may be considered as a guide or orientation by way of 
general preparation for the execution of later cultural investigations. 
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Moreover, the scientific methodology employed by their respective 
authors constitutes a piece of very valuable instruction for those 
who are entering this field of study. We shall now examine the 
knowledge which exists regarding the material and intellectual cul- 
ture of pre-Hispanic origin: Ethical ideas, aesthetics and religions, 
chronological systems, social institutions, architecture, minor arts, 
industries, etc. These cultural manifestations are uneven and do 
not belong to one type of civilization; that is to say, even when 
they present a certain general analogy, indicative of some remote 
contact or common origin of the group which possess them, there 
exist morphological differences, probably due to the influence of the 
regional environments in which they were developed, because of which 
there may be established various types. 





INDIANS AT XOCHIMILCO, NEAR MEXICO CITY 


On the way to market with fruit grown on the chinampas, or floating gardens, which existed before the 
time of Cortés 


How many and what are these cultural types which existed in 
Mexico and in what way do they differ? By what classification 
shall we abide? The colonial authors did not answer the question 
satisfactorily. In the first place, they exaggerated the number of pre- 
Columbian groups, as is demonstrated by the very large number of 
names lacking any positive significance with which they distinguished 
these groups, with the frequent result that many of these names 
referred to the same group. In the valley of Mexico, for example, 
the colonial chroniclers mention the Tolteca, Tepaneca, Aculhuas, 
Nahoatlaca, Otomis, Matlaltzincas, Aztecas, etc., all of whom, 
according to modern and positive archaeological conclusions, may be 
aligned within three groups: That of Aztec type, that of Teotihuacan 
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or Toltecas, and that of the archaic or ‘“subpedregal” type. The 
colonial authors classified some groups linguistically, such as the 
Nahoatlaca, a term which connotes to those who speak it a sweet and 
melodious language. An example of former cultural classification is 
the word “ Chichimeca”’ by which the groups of relatively advanced 
civilization distinguished those which were backward or savage, such 
as the Otomis. Ethnic characteristics were also a basis of classifica- 
tion, as illustrated by the names of certain families of the north which 
were given the names of Black Feet, Long Face, etc. Finally, the 
regions from which groups came, or in which they lived, also gave 
origin to names such as Aztecs, from Aztlan, place of rushes, and 
Xochimileas from Xochimilco. 

Discarding, then, the colonial sources, let us see if the modern ones 
are more satisfactory. Although it can not be doubted that the 
present indigenous groups in Mexico are direct descendants of the 
pre-Spanish ones and present more or less visible vestiges of the cul- 
ture of their ancestors, it would be impossible to apply to both the 
ancient and modern groups the modern linguistic classification which 
we have discussed, since it would result in a great many names for 
the probably small number of pre-Hispanic groups which existed, as 
the differentiation of their cultural characteristics, made in recent 
years, indicates. 

In view of this, we have taken as a basis the classification accord- 
ing to cultures, as made by the most competent Mexican and foreign 
archaeologists, together with the experimental investigations con- 
ducted for several years by the Department of Anthropology, and 
we formulate the following classification of pre-Hispanic Mexican 
cultures: 1. The Maya type. 2. The Teotihuacin type. 3. The 
Aztec type. 4. The Mixtec-Zapotec type. 5. The Mexican Pueblos. 
6. Transition type. 7. Totonac-Huaxtec type, and 8, Archaic or 
sub-Pedregal type. 

Since this classification omits certain well known-cultural names 
and presents others that are less known, I, shall make a rapid 
explanation. We do not use the term “ Toltec type” on account of 
its vagueness and inconsistency, substituting instead the term “ Teoti- 
huacan type,” because the archaeological city of this name em- 
braces a whole group of allied types which are of more importance 
and more clearly defined in their manifestations than the type called 
“Toltec.”” We omit the ‘ Nahoa type”, which would be a contradic- 
tory term since it is sometimes used to designate the Teotihuacan 
type and sometimes the Aztec type of the valley of Mexico. The 
name Chichimeca was applied by the Indians before the conquest to 
the groups that were backward and savage, but since it did not 
denote any special cultural type, we discard it also. 
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Neither do we not accept a Tarascan type, since powerful argu- 
ments have been adduced to prove that the so-called Tarascan type 
is none other than the Archaic in a more advanced stage than it is 
found in the excavations in the Pedregal of San Angel and Tlalpém. 
When we use the term ‘“ Mexican Pueblo type” we mean a prolonga- 
tion of the culture of the Pueblo Indians of the United States into 
Chihuahua and perhaps Nuevo Leén and Coahuila, and we take as 
representative the Pueblo of Casas Grandes. The ‘“ Transitional 
type” means for us the type intermediate between the Mexican Pue- 
blos and the Archaic culture of Jalisco and Michoacén which is gener- 
ally called Tarascin. As representing the culture of the Transitional 
type I may cite the archaeological remains found at Chalchihuites. 
Let us see, now, what our knowledge really is regarding the material 
and intellectual characteristics of the several cultures thus classified. 

Special attention has been given to the Maya civilization by 
scholars both of colonial as well as modern times. Therefore we have 
more or less reliable information on almost all its aspects, but espe- 
cially on its chronology and its artistic evolution. In spite of this, 
several problems remain as yet unsolved, among which the strati- 
graphical one would provide the clue as to whether the civilizations 
of the Maya region were one or many, and also as to its geograph- 
ical scope. We shall also have to emphasize more methodically the 
character of the contacts between such different cultures and to make 
minute research regarding the influences of geographic environment, 
climate, minerals, flora, and fauna upon the development of this 
civilization. 

We know enough of the material aspects of the type called Teoti- 
huacdn, but it is only of late that we have been initiated into the 
understanding of its intellectual aspects. We still have to consider 
two points: 1. What was the geographical extension of this type of 
culture and what was its influence upon other civilizations? 2. It has 
to be considered as the mixture of two cultural archtypes which are 
first the sub-Pedregal or Archaic civilization as it exists in Teoti- 
huacan, and second, obscure vestiges which, brought from the north, 
present a certain resemblance to the Pueblo and Transition civilization. 

In striking contrast, the Aztec civilization is widely known in its 
intellectual aspects, above all, during its last period of evolution, its 
ethics, religion, art, chronology and religious, civil, and military 
institutions. But, on the other hand, what do we know of its material 
aspects? What are the most noted features of its architecture, 
sculpture, painting, or industry? We know very little about these,, 
and the little we know is due to recent discoveries in the valley of 
Mexico, as yet unpublished. 
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The Mixtec-Zapotec civilization—Not only is little known as_ to 
its various aspects, but its inherent characteristics have not yet been 
extricated from those which are the result of powerful influences 
exercised upon it by other civilizations, as, for instance, that of the 
Maya at Monte Alban, the Aztec at Mitla, and the Teotihuacan 
in its ceramics. 

The type of culture of the Mexican Pueblos is almost totally 
unknown. Fortunately, its investigation will be relatively easy 
because it forms an extension of the Pueblo culture of the United 
States which has been thoroughly studied. 

The ruins of Cempoala are Tajin, the “‘palmas,” sculptured yokes, 
and some few pieces of sculpture are, in brief, what characterize the 
‘“Totonac-Huasteca”’ culture in Vera Cruz, and Tamaulipas abounds 
in monuments of the same type which unfortunately have not been 
studied scientifically. The Archaic or sub-Pedregal culture, which 
can justly be called the Mother Culture of America, is known only 
from its ceramics and stone objects, the tombs at Copilco and one 
architectural monument, the pyramid of Cuicuilco. In short, of the 
pre-Hispanic civilizations only two or three are relatively well known, 
while of the other five, we barely recognize their existence. 

Languages and dialects—The number of these perhaps runs into 
the hundreds and very numerous also are the publications about 
them, from the colonial period down to modern times. Yet we 
believe that there are not more than 10 studies of these languages 
which can properly be called scientific. Moreover, the older inves- 
tigations had tendencies which our modern point of view regards as 
obsolete and inefficient. The colonial chroniclers generally belonged 
to religious orders, so that naturally their vocabularies, catechisms, 
prayers, etc., were always intended for the conversion of the Indians, 
the study of the languages, as such, being only a means. Almost all 
the writers of the nineteenth century also produced grammars and 
dictionaries which, besides following antiquated methods, were partly 
undertaken to facilitate the learning of the Indian languages. This 
also was a mistake, since, to begin with, the methods used were 
defective and, in consequence, antisocial in a country like Mexico, 
where the heterogeneity of language constitutes one of the most 
serious obstacles to a truly national development. 

From my point of view, one of the first aims that should govern the 
study of Indian languages is that of facilitating a comprehension of 
the pyschology of the Indian. We all know how difficult it is to get 
at the Indian’s way of thinking. Because of his timidity and distrust 
he remains dumb before the investigator or else he covers his ideas in 
modern garb until they seem hybrid and insignificant. On the other 
hand, if we should first make a thoroughgoing study of the languages, 
structurally as well as theoretically, collecting and minutely analyzing 
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the numerous texts, we should be in a position to begin to investigate 
and understand the peculiar shades of Indian thought which up to 
now we do not even recognize. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RESEARCH AS PART OF THE MEXICAN 
GOVERNMENT PROGRAM 


Anthropology in its widest theoretical scope and its application 
in an unlimited sphere of practice is the basis upon which the material 
and intellectual well-being of the people can be built. Govern- 
ments are agents of the people and their mission is to furnish the 
means to realize the well-being of the people. No government, there- 
fore, can be logical and efficient in its action if it does not take into 
account anthropological factors. On the American Continent and, 
above all, in those countries the population of which has the largest 
percentage of the Indian race, the truth of this assertion has been 
proven by history. The abnormal way in which these countries 
have developed is due to the fact that their governments have ignored 
anthropological problems; such, for instance, as the creation of 
the mestizo type, the struggles between fusing civilizations, the 
substitutions of languages, and anthropo-geographic conditions. 

The Mexican Government becoming aware of this some time ago 
granted its decided support to anthropological research. It was the 
first to create a Department of Anthropology, which, among others, 
works in cooperation with the Departments of Irrigation, Agriculture, 
and Forestry. Ithasinvested more than any other government during 
the last few years in this kind of study and has been the first to 
try out the practical conclusions of these studies among a group of 
people, as in the case of the experiments in the valley of Teotihuacan 
and in Oaxaca. I shall now set forth in summary the results that 
were obtained in Teotihuacan. 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE VALLEY OF TEOTIHUACAN UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY, AND THE 
RESULTS OF THOSE EXPERIMENTS 


After a careful analysis of the meager living conditions under 
which the population of the valley of Teotihuacan live, we came 
to the conclusion that if we could solve two great social problems 
we might bring about, or at least initiate, the material and intellectual 
well-being of the people of that region. These problems were, first, 
the establishment of certain economic measures; and, second, certain 
reforms in education which, going beyond the prescribed limits 
within which we were generally held in educational matters, would 
in the new program include training in diverse human activities. To 
secure this end, we set aside the old traditional method of elaborat- 
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ing along theoretical program and proceeded directly to the solution 
of the problems by objective and practical means. 


THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


The wages of the 400 workmen that the Government was employing 
in the Valley were raised to $1.25 per day, not because this measure 
would directly improve the conditions of the 8,000 inhabitants of 
that place, but to try to obtain a raise in the wages of the men 
employed on the haciendas of the vicinity, which were running from 
$0.30 to $0.60 per day. We also reduced the working hours from 
12 to 8. We have continuously petitioned the National Agrarian 
Commission to procure constitutional endowment of land for the 7,914 
inhabitants who do not possess any. We have also asked to have 
the necessary amount of water returned to the villages which have 
been dispossessed of it. Several cooperative plans have been studied 
for the building of dams, cisterns, and wells for irrigation. And 
a great number of pamphlets explaining improved ways of tilling 
the soil and new machinery have been distributed, and the creation 
of agricultural cooperatives was agitated. 

Several workshops were established to exploit the natural 
resources of the region which had been untouched until then. Clays 
were utilized for glazed polychrome ceramics, with typical Indian 
designs, and also for porcelain and glazed tiles of all sorts. The 
fiber of the century plant (the maguey de pulque) was transformed 
into sacks, ropes, nets, and even cloth. Out of straw and differ- 
ent roots, hats were made, as well as baskets and mats. From 
obsidian, earrings, necklaces, and other jewelry was produced. 
This material was sometimes set in polished steel incrusted with 
silver or gold. Tezontle, a sort of spongy lava, was used instead 
of straw, being mixed with the clay to make the bricks acquire 
greater resistance. From the ‘chicalote” (Argemona mexicana, 
Linn.), a wild plant which needs no care whatsoever, and from 
turnips, oil was extracted to make soap. All of this was done, 
making use of the mineral and vegetable resources only. 

The archaeological monuments of the region could well furnish 
a source of income in attracting tourists. So we made intensive 
investigations, and with the information thus gained wrote guide- 
books, descriptive pamphlets, and carried on an extensive publicity 
campaign with very brilliant results, since during the winter of 
1922-23 we had an average of 500 daily visitors, which meant 
about 15,000 pesos per month injected into the economic life of 
the region, assuming that each visitor spent 1 peso on food, fruit, 
and industrial products. Among these tourists there is an excel- 
lent market for the ceramics, obsidian jewelry, and silver-inlaid 
objects described. 
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As regards roads, a wide automobile highway was buiit between 
Mexico City and Teotihuacan, and the inhabitants were aided in 
building neighborhood roads. <A bridge was built over the Oztotipac 
River, and it was arranged with the Interoceanic Railroad to build 
a new station called Piramides, while the Central Mexican Railway 
has established a special daily service at reduced rates. 


THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 


Theoretical education.—The population of the valley was four cen- 
turies behind the times as regards culture. Its education had to start 
from the beginning, not limited only to reading and writing, but had to 
be well rounded, that is to say, it had to include industrial, commer- 
cial, agricultural, hygienic, moral, and civic instruction. A school for 
children and adults was accordingly opened to serve not only the 
immediate neighborhood but any and all comers, and it was arranged 
so that every pupil might attend daily, periodically, or sporadically 
according to his resources. 

Spiritual and cwic education.—From time to time ideas of humanity, 
nationality, society, morality, justice, altruism, cooperation, and 
mutuality are inculcated in intelligible and concise language. The 
drawbacks of religious fanaticism, of superstitions and magical prac- 
tices, of drunkenness, and other vices are set forth. The pure and 
honorable lives of great men of our history are related, as well as some 
of the salient passages of this history. 

Theoretic-practical education.—In the program that was inaugurated, 
the study of reading, writing, and the four divisions of arithmetic 
are taught successively, these studies always being given the most 
immediate practical application. There is no textbook in geography, 
but the geographical variations of the soil are explained in an ob- 
jective manner by demonstrating the mountains, valleys, and rivers 
of the region, the vegetation, the animals, the plants that grow in the 
highlands and valleys. An objective view of the Republic is given the 
pupils each year by the making with them of a large relief map of earth, 
stones, and plants. Climatic phenomena, temperature, prevailing 
winds, rainfall, etc., are explained in plain and simple terms. 

Neither do we use any textbook in geometry. Elementary 
measurements of surface are taught in an objective manner. Tri- 
angles, quadrilaterals, polygons, and circles are taught and applied 
immediately to pieces of cloth, land, etc. Inasimilar way we have the 
pupils measure heaps of straw, water tanks, sacks of sand, and finally 
the metric system is explained, teaching them how to construct the 
scales, the measures, and weights, as a proof that the system has 
been understood. 

Such is the theoretical education in the school at Teotihuacan, 
an education which by its limitations is not in agreement with the 
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At which a large chorus of school children 
sang folk songs and several groups of 
students danced interesting and beau- 
tiful regional dances to the music of an 
excellent popular orchestra 
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extensive and learned programs generally followed in other schools 
but which in this rural region of Mexico has been sanctioned by 
experience. One must keep in mind, of course, that this instruction 
is accompanied by another kind, which I shall mention later. 
Industrial education.— The pupils, and the inhabitants of the region 
in general, are taught to recognize the natural resources of mineral 
and vegetable origin by taking them to the beds, deposits, and other 
places where they are found. In the workshops, which have already 
been described, they are taught to make industrial products from these 
raw materials, which are sent to the best markets for such prod- 
ucts. I should explain that these workshops were not equipped 
with very expensive machinery, because in that case the children 
and adults learning the trade would have been forced to emigrate 
to the big industrial centers to use the knowledge gained. This would 
merely mean furnishing new quotas of slaves to the machine system 
of the big cities, while our idea is to realize the ideal of imdividual 
independence and to stop to a certain extent the flow of popu- 
lation from the rural districts to the capital and other indus- 
trial centers. So the equipment in the workshops is very simple 
and inexpensive. For instance, for the cutting and polishing of 
obsidian there are three kinds of tools. The first, for very simple 
objects, can be bought for 5 pesos; the second, which costs 25 pesos, 
has wooden axletrees and pulleys, and with it more complex and 
refined objects can be made. The third costs 65 pesos and includes 
a little motor of one-eighth horsepower, carborundum disks, etce., 
with which all sorts of objects can be made. Besides the workshops 
for the development of natural resources in an industrial way, others 
were established to teach useful and practical trades in the region. 
The following is a complete list of the workshops of Teotihuacan: 


Ceramics Soap making 

Obsidian grinding Carpentry 

Rope making Blacksmithing and plumbing 
Fiber weaving Brick making 

Basket weaving Masonry 


Besides these industries established in the workshops, instruction 
is also given in embroidery, weaving, drawn work, and bee and silk 
culture. These last two can be developed easily because of the cli- 
matic conditions and of the abundance of mulberry trees and the 
great variety of flowers in the valley. 

Agricultural education.—This is devoted exclusively to the culti- 
vation of more productive crops than those known from remote 
times. Among the large landholders the traditional crops have been 
wheat, maize, barley, and the century plant or maguey. Among the 
small landowners maize alone has been the traditional crop. On 
the school farm the cultivation of cantaloupes, strawberries, tomatoes, 
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and white beans has been initiated because these products are four 
or five times more remunerative than maize and demand almost the 
same labor. 

Hygienic education.—As the surface waters of the region are the 
property of the large landowners, and as the underground waters 
run deep and the poverty of the natives prevents them from 
installing pumps, there was naturally a lack of water not only for 
agricultural purposes but also for personal hygiene. This explains 
the want of cleanliness. To solve this, in addition to the measures 
already mentioned shower baths and a swimming pool were opened 
to the public. The school teacher sees to it that the children bathe 
at least once a week and look after the care of their bedies, including 
hair and clothing. All the children have been vaccinated. Twice 
a year all who apply are vaccinated, and besides a traveling phy- 
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YEAR OF ART STUDY AS TAUGHT IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN GUADALAJARA 


sician rides over the region to vaccinate the people of more distant 
valleys. About 5,000 persons have been vaccinated. 

Three small hygienic living quarters have,been built to serve the 
natives as house models. Good ventilation, an outlet for smoke, 
separation from domestic animals, etc., are features of these model 
houses. 

Sports for children and adults have been introduced in the school 
so as to help their physical development. These include racing, 
jumping, swimming, bail playing, skating, and so on. 

Artistic education.—This phase has received special attention, for 
as the present inhabitants are descendants from the famous artists 
who built the monumental archeological city of Teotihuacan, it is 
possible to awaken in them their ancient and now dormant sense of 
beauty and to strengthen that which is theirs to this day. The 
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schoolrooms are adorned with large pictures of the great archeo- 
logical monuments of the Republic as well as reconstructions of 
bygone scenes from life. This tells the children more of their his- 
torical antecedents and of the feeling for beauty of their race than 
the exotic posters imposed by standard pedagogy. One of the best 
musicians of the region has been obtained under contract to teach 
music to the children and adults in the school and to organize choruses. 
Picturesque ballets are made from the elements of the old Catholic- 
pagan dances. Folk plays are got up, the themes inspired by local 
fables and folklore traditions, by native artists who play their réles 
with such ease and talent that they were invited by one of the leading 
theaters of the capital to give several representations there. At 
present the installation of a ‘“‘magna-vox”’ radio receiving station 
is contemplated in order to take in the concerts given in the capital. 
The theaters, the moving-picture exhibitions, health lectures, ete., 
are given in a large natural open-air amphitheater conveniently 
adapted, with a capacity of 2,000 and having gigantic picturesque 
natural rocks as the background. 

Decorative art and music are encouraged by means of periodical 
competitions in which the neighbors take part, as well as skilled 
potters whose designs are the most original in the Republic. 

Medical assistance.—As there was not a single physician to give aid 
to the 8,300 inhabitants of the region, the sick in need of urgent treat- 
ment were brought to the Red Cross station or to the General Hospital 
of Mexico City, but since it was impossible to do this with the large 
number of patients, a free medical clinic was opened, equipped with 
a modern surgical department in charge of a doctor whose duty it is 
to look after the public and to teach the prevention of disease 
through hygiene, vaccination, exercise, etc. 

Whoever knew the situation of the people of the valley of Teoti- 
huacén from 1917 to 1919 and examines their present living con- 
ditions, will recognize that the result obtained in this new conquest 
based upon economic and educational measures and inspired by the 
desire of redeeming the natives of Mexico, is a satisfactory one. As 
concrete results I shall mention the following: Wages have risen 
from 75 cents to a peso, which is the daily wage paid by the haciendas. 
Rural property has improved in value from 25 to 500 per cent, 
according to its distance from the roadways built. There has been a 
10 per cent increase, at least, in the population. The establishment 
of passenger and freight service trucks since the opening of the new 
roads, and the reduction of railroad fares have facilitated movement 
of the inhabitants and of their industrial and agricultural products. 
The holdings of cattle, goat, swine, and sheep, as well as of poultry, 
have considerably increased. The physical appearance of the inhabit- 
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ants has improved, as well as the appearance of their dwellings 
and villages. Smallpox, which was endemic to a terrible degree, has 
disappeared. Finally, the ground for intellectual and _ artistic 
expression has been prepared. 

Efforts are being made to extend the betterment system described 
to all the neighboring villages and, ultimately, through the States of 
Puebla, Mexico, Hidalgo, and Tlaxcala, which constitute the zone 
under consideration. 

In spite of all that has been here set forth, let me confess 
sincerely that much remains 
to be done, and that in what 
has been done the deficiencies 
are great. 


KNOWLEDGE OF ANTHROPOL- 
OGY IN MEXICO, THE UNIT- 
ED STATES, CENTRAL AND 
SOUTH AMERICA 


In the United States there 
has been more anthropologi- 
cal work done than in Mexico 
if one compares only the bulk 
of the work of scientific char- 
acter; but one must also take 
into consideration the ratio 
of wealth and of population 
of the two countries. More- 
over, I believe that this coun- 
try suffers from defects simi- 
lar to those pointed out in 
Mexico, namely, lack of 
studies of a thoroughgoing 
character. Numberless stud- 
ies of scientific trend exist, but 
with rare exceptions they are 
monographic and one-sided, 
which makes it impossible for 
one to form a really ample and satisfactory concept of the human 
groups studied. In the United States, anthropology has not been 
applied very generally to procure social betterment. If it had been, 
the 300,000 Indians of the reservations would have been incorporated 
into modern civilization by a skillful and harmonious blending of 
both cultures. It is true that the Bureau of Indian Affairs has for 
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some years been doing a noble work in trying to better the condition 
of the Indians, but, to be frank, I think that the work would have had 
better results if it had been based upon the results of the research 
work that has been done by numerous institutions and individuals. 
In Central and South America, I believe that with few exceptions 
the study of anthropology is still more incomplete than in Mexico. 


SOME SUGGESTIONS 


In view of the deficient anthropological knowledge as to this 
continent, as just explained, I wish to submit for consideration the 
following suggestions: 1. It would be advantageous to have, in every 
country in which conditions permit the interests of anthropology to 
be represented, a bureau with these aims: Collect all the investiga- 
tions that have been made; prevent the duplication of investigations; 
diminish the number or even prevent research and publications not 
of a scientific nature; see that official and private donations are 
devoted to studies that are scientific; encourage studies of an integral 
character and cooperative authorship and discourage monographs; 
show to the Governments the importance of anthropological research 
and try to get from them direct and positive help in its development. 
Such bureaus should be in constant intercommunication regarding 
the results of their work. 

I can say that in Mexico such a bureau now exists, although it has 
not yet fulfilled all the functions outlined. 

2. In order to appreciate the complexity of the anthropological 
problem in America one must know it in all its aspects in each 
country. Itis therefore necessary that the scholars of each country 
not only know the publications of every other country but that they 
try them out including interchange systems and methods. For that 
purpose I suggest that every now and then certain regions in one 
country be studied by the best equipped specialists of the several 
countries. Their labors being of widely converging tendencies, would 
result in a well-rounded joint work of great importance that could 
serve as a model for subsequent studies in other regions of America. 

If these suggestions should ever be given effective consideration, 
I should even go so far as to propose that Mexico be the starting 
point, and that the anthropologists of other nations assemble there. 
The Mexican Department of Anthropology, with due sanction of the 
Government, would place at their disposal all its resources. 

Before closing let me express my respectful admiration of the Car- 
negie Institution for the ample and profound investigation that it 
plans to conduct in the peninsula of Yucatan, the seat of the great 
Maya civilization. I wish also to offer my grateful thanks to Dr. 
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John C. Merriam, the highly and duly esteemed president of this 
institution, who charged me with this lecture. 

If great ideas have not been expressed, at least this occasion 
demonstrates the most earnest desire for mutual understanding and 
close cooperation between the men of science of this great country 
and my own. 
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OBJECTS 


HE Tropical Plant Research Foundation is an organization 
formed under the auspices of the National Research Council 
and incorporated on June 6, 1924, under the laws of the 
District of Columbia governing societies for scientific and 

similar purposes. It has no capital stock and is not conducted for 
financial profit but to advance knowledge. 

The particular objects and business of this foundation are to 
promote research for the advancement of knowledge of the plants 
and crops of the tropics; to conduct investigations in plant pathol- 
ogy, entomology, plant breeding, botany and forestry, horticulture, 
and agronomy, and to publish the results thereof; and to establish 
and maintain such temporary or permanent stations and laboratories 
as may be necessary for the accomplishment of these objects, under 
the restrictions and regulations established in its by-laws. 

As a result of a conference of foresters and officers of the Pan 
American Union on October 29, 1924, the Tropical Plant Research 
Foundation has been commissioned to collect all available informa- 
tion relative to the forests of Latin America, as a preliminary step 
toward a Pan American Forestry Conference, and the outlining in 
a definite manner of problems of tropical forestry which might per- 
haps become subjects of research under the auspices of the Founda- 


tion. 
HEADQUARTERS 


The central office of the foundation is in Washington. 

The laboratory headquarters in the United States will be at the 
Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Yonkers, N. Y., 
where the facilities for this type of work are unexcelled. 

No permanent headquarters in the tropics are planned at present. 
The work will be done in the field or at temporary field laboratories 
located where the particular problem requires. 


ORGANIZATION 


The administration of the foundation is vested in a board of nine 
trustees, four of whom represent business interests, while five must 
be scientific men. The work of the foundation is in charge of a 
scientific director and general manager selected by the trustees. 
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The foundation is intended to be an effective working agency which 
will provide for tropical plant industries a research service similar to 
that performed in the United States by the research bureaus of the 
Government and by the Crop Protection Institute. 

Tt will work on a project basis. Hach undertaking will be defi- 
nitely organized around a particular problem or group of problems, 
such, for example, as the diseases and insects of sugar cane in Cuba. 
A scientific staff will be employed. 


SCIENTIFIC CONNECTIONS 


The establishment of the Tropical Plant Research Foundation is 
the outcome of the widespread interest in the tropics among the 
scientific men of the country, who now unite in an advisory relation 
to support the future work of the foundation. 

The National Research Council is represented on the board of 
trustees by one member of its Division of Biology and Agriculture. 

The American Phytopathological Society and the American Asso- 
ciation of Economic Entomologists each has one of its members on 
the board of trustees and maintains an advisory committee whose 
assistance may be sought in selecting the most competent investiga- 
tors for the foundation staff, or in other matters where the counsel 
of experienced leaders is needed. 


FINANCIAL 


The foundation will be supported by funds contributed by individ- 
uals or organizations interested in tropical plant products. 

These funds will be received and held until needed by the treasurer 
of the National Research Council, which will cause to be made an 
annual audit of the accounts of the foundation. 


INFORMATION SERVICE FOR TROPICAL WORKERS 


The foundation will engage actively in conducting field research 
in the tropics. 

It will also seek to promote scientific work by other agencies in 
the tropics and to lend its facilities to workers who need assistance. 

It will assemble records of work already done in the tropics or 
bearing upon tropical problems, compile special indexes and bibliog- 
raphies, gather a working collection of reference books and maps, but 
will not build up a large special library. 

There will be established a personnel register of scientific men in 
the United States and other countries who have had experience 
in the tropics or who are for other reasons particularly equipped for 
tropical service. 
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It will gather information concerning the plant industries of the 
tropics and the plant production problems which they are facing. 

It will become acquainted with all agencies engaged in work 
related to that of the foundation and keep in contact with the prog- 
ress of their research. This information will be freely available to 
all interested workers. 

The scientific staff is at present composed of the following members: 
Entomologist, Prof. D. L. Van Dine; assistant entomologist, Mr. 
C. F. Stahl; pathologist, Dr. James A. Faris; assistant pathologist, 
Mr. Marion N. Walker; chemist and soil biologist, Dr. R. V. Allison. 

Other appointments to follow. 

The advisory committees are the Division of Biology and Agricul- 
ture, National Research Council, the Advisory Board of the American 
Phytopathological Society, the Committee on Policy of the Ameri- 
can Association of Economic Entomologists, and the Executive 
Committee of the Cuba Sugar Club. 


SUGAR-CANE PROJECT 


The foundation is undertaking an investigation of sugar-cane 
production problems in Cuba, with the support of the Cuba Sugar 
Club, an organization of sugar mills and producers of cane. In this 
work, which is to extend through a period of five years, particular 
emphasis will be placed upon mosaic disease, root diseases, and 
insect pests, the breeding and testing for disease resistance of new 
cane varieties, and soil-fertility problems. One or more field stations 
are being established in Cuba for this project. 

Other research projects dealing with tropical crop industries are 


under consideration. 
BOARD OF TRUSTEES 


Prof. L. R. Jonus, President, 

Head of the Department of Plant Pathology, University of Wis- 
consin. 

Prof. Ropert A. Harper, Vice President, 

Torrey Professor of Botany, Columbia University, New York; 
chairman Committee on Biology and Agriculture, National 
Research Council. 

Dr. WILLIAM CROCKER, 

Director, Boyce Thompson Institute for Plant Research, Yonkers, 

INS Ye 
Prois.. ©, Prescorr, 

Head of Department of Biological Chemistry, Massachusetts 

Institute of Technology. 
Prof. D. L. Van Drnz,} 

Specialist, Extension Entomology, Pennsylvania State College. 
Formerly Entomologist, Hawaii Experiment Station and Porto 
Rico Sugar Experiment Station. 
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HE stranger in Mexico City interested in social welfare should 
not fail to enter the wide doorway of Colombia 20, invitingly 
open, ascend the stairs at the back of the patio to a spacious 
corridor whose railing is hung with pots of blossoming plants, 

and ask permission to visit the series of bright shining offices 
devoted to the Eduardo Liceaga Child Health Center. The immacu- 
late rooms are full of mothers and babies, doctors, nurses, lab- 
oratory and other assistants. Dr. Isidro Espinosa y de los Reyes 
from his office efficiently directs the functioning of the clinic, while 
the adjoining room. lined with charts showing the care and growth 
of the baby, is provided with a doll, scales, and small bath tubs for 
use in demonstrations of proper methods of bathing, dressing, and 
caring for an infant. 

Dr. Espinosa has given the Burietry the following account of 
the routine of the Center, and the eloquent figures which summarize 
its valuable work in the comparatively short space of its existence, 
but to be fully apprehended these should be translated into terms 
of plump and rosy babies in the arms of their proud mothers—proud 
of their own and their babies’ health and of their ability to give 
their children what is every child’s due, a good physical start in life. 

The National Department of Public Health established the Eduardo 
Liceaga Child Health Center in September, 1922. This center consists 
of a clinic for expectant mothers in which prenatal care is given, and 
another clinic for babies who, although not ill, need to be watched 
and so cared for as to prevent the onset of diseases which arise pri- 
marily from disobedience of the rules of health, special emphasis 
being placed on correct feeding and in general on all recognized 
principles of postnatal care. 


MATERNITY SECTION 


In the maternity section attention is given to all women who 
desire attention during pregnancy or who, when near confinement, 
ask through the Center for care in one of the public maternity hos- 
pitals. In either case, they are required to present themselves in 





1 Translated and adapted by Elsie Brown, BULLETIN staff, Pan American Union. 
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the administrative section, efficiently directed by Sra. Maria de los 
Angeles Ampudia, assistant to Dr. Espinosa, to be registered and to 
receive card No. 7, which gives them the right to consultation. 
Upon presenting this card to the nurse, each patient receives a 
bottle which she returns with a sample for urinalysis, as one of the 
necessary steps in diagnosis when the case requires special investi- 
gation; the sample is sent to the laboratories of the Department of 
Public Health, using form No. 14, on which the results are noted. 





MAIN BUILDING OF THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 
OF MEXICO 


In every case sufficient blood is taken for a Wassermann test, and 
the report on this as well as that on blood pressure, taken during 
the first and subsequent visits to the clinic, are noted on special 
form No. 9. If these data indicate that the patient needs special 
treatment for any abnormal condition, she is warned of the danger 
to herself and her child if the condition is not corrected and is sent 
to the social welfare section, which takes charge of carrying out the 
treatment. 
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CHILD HEALTH SECTION 


In this section work is carried on as follows: The person pre- 
senting a child for registration receives from the admission office card 
No. 6, which serves both as a credential for admission and as a record 

of attendance. When her turn comes she undresses the child for 
examination by the nurse. 





MOTHERS AND BABIES AT THE EDUARDO LICEAGA 
CHILD HEALTH CENTER, MEXICG CITY 


© 


The nurse weighs the baby and records the weight both on the card 
retained by the section as well as on the weight record, form No. 12, 
which the mother keeps as a means of gauging her child’s condition 
and of knowing the measures she should take in accordance there- 
with. This card also serves asa record of illnesses and of attendance 
at the Center. 

The clinic physician, on presentation of the card, emphasizes to 
the mother the necessity of bringing the child every week, at the 
same time noting on the office weight record the recommendations 
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entered on the mother’s card, in order to follow up the results at 
the next visit to the clinic. 

As the intention of this Center is to put into practice every pos- 
sible method for the prevention of disease, each child attending the 
Center is vaccinated or revaccinated, as the case may be, unless 
vaccination has just been performed, the result being duly recorded on 
form No. 16. In accordance with the regulations of the Department 
of Public Health every child who is successfully vaccinated is given 





CHIEF ASSISTANT IN THE EDUARDO LICEAGA CHILD 
HEALTH CENTER DEMONSTRATING THE PROPER 
WAY OF BATHING A BABY 


a certificate signed and dated by the physician Per ounine the 
vaccination. 

If the clinical examination discloses the fact that a child is suffering 
from some ailment, the case is sent to the Clinie for Sick Children, 
provided the disease is noncontagious. If, however, the disturbance 
arises from incorrect alimentation and can, in the judgment of the 
physician, be overcome by a change in diet, the child is placed in 
the care of the Social Service Section. 
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SOCIAL SERVICE SECTION 


This section has charge of certain tasks in the Center itself and 
of others performed outside. In the former are included: The daily 
collection from the other sections of the Center of a list of all cases 
reporting to them, these being taken in charge by the nurses of the 
Social Service Section, who see that no baby or expectant mother 
registered in the Center lacks the medical attention necessary for 
proper care. In pursuit of this end, when word is given that an 





IN THE EDUARDO LICEAGA CHILD HEALTH CENTER 


A physician, one of the visiting nurses, and laboratory assistants 


expectant mother or a child needs medical services in addition to those 
offered by the Center, the nurse notes on card No. 12 of the woman 
in question the place and the hours in which the attention needed 
may be received, this card serving as an admission to the Public 
Charity clinics or to public hospitals. 

In either case the nurse gives the office of the second institution a 
copy of the clinical data collected during the patient’s visits to the 
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Center, and also obtains the patient’s clinical history during her stay 
in or visits to another institution, with the reasons for her dismissal. 

When a woman has given birth to a child in her own home, the 
nurse visits her and collects the same data as if the former had been 
a patient in a hospital. 

Upon receiving word that a woman who has been attending the 
Center during her pregnancy has given birth to her child, the nurse 
visits her, pointing out anew the benefits to the baby of being brought 
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BABIES INSTITUTE AND GENERAL LABORATORIES OF 
ee DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH, MEXICO 


to the Center and giving the mother advice by means of practical 
talks or pamphlets, a valuable series of which is published. 


ADMINISTRATIVE SECTION 


This section has the following duties, of great importance in the 
efficient functioning of the Center: To give the proper card to 
each woman attending the Center; to keep a record of admissions 
and dismissals; to collect and coordinate data from the other sections; 
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to send to the laboratories samples for analysis, filling out the proper 
cards; and to answer and file all correspondence. The following 


report of the Center will be of interest: 


Copy of report to Department of Public Health of the Eduardo Liceaga Child 


Health Center, September, 1922, to June, 1924 
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HE Monthly Record of the Argentine National Department 
of Labor for March, 1924, states that the home maternity 
service, established by a municipal ordinance of Buenos 
Aires, and passed June 26, 1923, is now in operation. The 

results of this ordinance in a great city of nearly 2,000,000 inhabit- 
ants should prove of almost inestimable benefit. The provisions 
of the ordinance are the following: 


ArTICLE 1. A free home maternity service is hereby created. 

Art. 2. For the purpose of this service the city shall be divided into as many 
districts as may be convenient. 

Art. 3. The purpose of this service shall be to provide medical and obstetrical 
aid to women requesting it during pregnancy, childbirth, and the post-partum 
period, such aid to be given by—- 

(a) Maternity hospitals; 

(b) Midwives attending cases in the home; 

(c) A corps of obstetricians. 

Art. 4. The functions of the maternity hospitals shall be: 

(a) Examination and treatment of pregnant women in clinics; 

(b) Hospitalization of such cases of pregnancy, childbirth, and puerperalism 
as by obstetrical accident or complication can not be attended in the 
patients’ homes; 

(c) The maternity hospitals and the district offices which may be determined 
upon by the sanitary bureau shall direct and inspect the service of 
the obstetricians and midwives. 

Art. 5. The service of midwives is hereby established and shall function as 
follows: 

(a) One or more midwives, as may be necessary, shall be designated for 
service in each determined area; 

(b) They shall give professional care to women during pregnancy, child- 
birth, and the post-partum period; 

(c) Midwives shall receive a fixed sum as fee for every patient attended. 
To this end the executive department shall determine the amount of 
such fee and the method of verifying the services rendered by each 
midwife. 

Art. 6. The corps of obstetricians shall be duly constituted and shall func- 
tion as follows: 

(a) Specialists in obstetrics, attached to the maternity hospitals, shall be 
appointed to the number indicated by the sanitary bureau; 

(b) The sanitary bureau shall select the places where the obstetricians shall 
be stationed and their service district; 
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(c) Obstetricians shall be constantly available to render medical and 
surgical assistance in response to emergency calls from midwives, and 
shall duly inspect and verify the service performed by the latter. 

(d) The obstetricians shall receive a monthly salary. 

Art. 7. The sanitary bureau shall furnish gratuitously necessary medicine 
and aseptic material to women attended at home. 

Art. 8. The executive department shall propose to the Municipal Council the 
number of physicians to be appointed and the salaries to be paid, in accordance 
with article 6. 

Arr. 9. It shall be the duty of the executive department and the sanitary 
bureau to study the principles laid down in the original projects of this service, 
as noted in the minutes, in order that the regulations for the execution of 
the present ordinance may include those provisions in the original plan which 
proved adequate and practicable. 

Art. 10. Funds required for the execution of this ordinance, to the amount 
of 60,000 pesos, shall be debited to the appropriation for special ordinances in 
the 1923 budget. In subsequent years the appropriation for this service shall 
be included under its proper heading. 

Art. 11. This ordinance shall be called Home Maternity Service and under 
this title shall be added to the digest of municipal ordinances. 
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BRIEF CONSIDERATION OF ITS PRESENT TENDENCIES 








By ALFREDO S. CLULOW 


F the work of Jorge Isaacs, so much in vogue in a not remote 
epoch and which is doubtless responsible for many of the tears 
shed by the sensitive souls of that romantic period, did not 
succeed, in conjunction with Amalia by José Marmol, in setting 

the type of the American? novel, in the continental sense, then it 
never has been, nor ever will be set. There is, nevertheless, more 
than sufficient reason today to believe in the spiritual independence 
of our novelists and to accept much of their work as essentially na- 
tive and of the soil, the worthy offspring of fruitful America, which, 
after so much contention, has ceased to be a servile adjunct to the 
European novel, just as America has ceased in politics to keep within 
the narrow limits of the colonial yoke. 

It is evident. that both M4érmol and Isaacs paid tribute to the 
romanticism in fashion in the period in which they wrote, just as it 
is equally evident that later authors have paid tribute to the creed 
of Zolaistic naturalism which succeeded the former. This is the 
main reason why originality has been denied the novelistic genre in 
America. It may be observed that those who were most persistent 
in this campaign of disparagement were certain Spanish writers 
who on diverse occasions discoursed with considerable assurance of 
cases and things of which they knew nothing, or of which they knew 
only casually and by hearsay. Now, finding it impossible to deny 
what has been abundantly proved, they can not but recognize that 
the American novel, as such, has reached a stage of development 
and importance such that it is difficult to make an inclusive study 
of the subject. Indeed, there are writers who, like Carlos Reyles 
and Enrique Larreta, have swept all Europe in triumph with those 
two jewels of literature from the Rio de la Plata region: El embrujo 
de Sevilla and La gloria de Don Ramiro. The same can be said of 
the novel, Nacha Regules, by Manuel Gilvez, which has already 
passed into its twelfth edition and which has just been translated 
into English and German. 

If the names cited are too few to definitely establish the importance 
of the novel in America, that of the eminent writer, R. Blanco 
Fombona, who has produced works of inestimable artistic merit, 








1 Translated from the Spanish of Nosotros, Buenos Aires, May, 1924. 
2 American and America here and throughout are used in the continental sense, and more particularly, 
as applied to the Ibero-A merican Republics. 
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might be adduced. His Mdscara heroica is worthy of the most 
fervent applause; it has indeed received the honor of being con- 
fiscated. In this epopee the formidable polemist presents in vivid 
outline the protagonist, Juan Bisonte, ostracized because of his 
courageous independence and his refusal to lend himself to Govern- 
ment political intrigues, with their humiliating genuflections so 
flattering to those tyrants who, an insult to our democracies, are 
still to be found in America. 

In thus asserting the independence of the American novel, I 
repeat what I affirmed in a previous conference on Reyles: That by 
independence is not meant an absolute limitation to things national 
and native, neither does it imply a disdain of all that bears a foreign 
stamp. On the contrary, I have the deepest conviction that a good 
American novel can be produced in full accord with the best foreign 
canons and inspired wholly or in part in foreign sources. For 
example, La raza de Cain, also by Reyles, is one of our finest Amer- 
ican novels. Indeed, so many are the foreign influences which have 
influenced Reyles in this particular work, that it has been affirmed 
that it is a non-Uruguayan novel. The author of Semblanzas de 
América meets this objection very well when he says: “The village 
rivalries, Menchaca’s * rastacuerismo, the spontaneous kindness and 
humility of women like Sara‘# and Laura,> have an unmistakable 
American savour.’ In this connection the writer is one of those 
who maintain that Reyles in La raza de Cain, has achieved an 
American novel—something more than a pale reflection of French 
models. 

The foregoing expresses my own feeling in the matter. Real 
originality does not consist in scorning a priort whatever is not 
autochthonous; on the contrary, a work of singular perfection and 
beauty may very well be the result of a harmony of method and 
procedure derived from foreign models but whose inspiration is, 
notwithstanding, deeply rooted in native atmosphere and _ soil. 
Reyles, who in his work follows the great masters of the realistic and 
of the psychological novel, has transplanted the methods and 
formulas of these to American soil and there gives himself to the 
production of works the motives and originality of which, particularly 
in the matter of plasticity and coloring, are undeniably American. 
In the construction of a building, does not the builder in raising 
the framework have recourse to imported materials? In similar 
fashion the novel, which for its framework looks toward the great 
masters, becomes a thing of living beauty and great esthetic 
significance when shaped and completed in harmony with national 
manners and customs. 


3, 4, 5Characters in La raza de Cain.— Editor’s note, 
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These observations apply also to Eduardo Barrios in connection 
with his notable Un perdido, a realistic novel par excellence and one 
which merits the fullest consideration of a critical character, con- 
sideration which the general limits of this discussion on the status 
and importance of the novel in America do not permit. 

Rod6, that great master of style, observed in one of the last of his 
European articles: “I count as among the absolute impossibilities the 
finding of beauty which is not conscious of itself, and as relatively 
impossible, the finding of a conscious beauty which is not dimmed 
with a certain disquiet in the presence of an extraneous beauty.” 
It occurs to me that this thought, expressed with such simplicity, 
could be apphed to that itch for predominance which many writers 
with a mistaken patriotism display on behalf of the novelists of 
their respective countries. Such an attitude is extremely preju- 
dicial since it tends to extol mediocrities, that is, writers of little 
weight and importance, whose work can not withstand even the 
most superficial critical analysis, and which gives the impression of a 
tree which sheds its bark not to renew itself more luxuriantly, but to 
wither, for lack of vigor and youth. 

We must therefore put aside this mania for localism, and gauge 
American literary values entirely regardless of the particular nation 
involved, especially in view of the fact that we all belong to a 
common fatherland, great and generous America, whose ideals we 
must unitedly uphold without mean preoccupation or prejudice as to 
sect or mental bias, none of which serve any purpose but the dis- 
paragement, by lucubrations weak artistically and of little spir- 
itual power, of American literature in the eyes of the foreign 
consensus. Moreover, modern American life has so many points of 
contact with the actual life of European cities, that an author who 
gives himself to the writing of a novel based on national life will 
find that his work when completed will, nevertheless, contain many 
points of resemblance to the work of European authors inspired by 
similar motives. 

In order that an American novel may possess the real stamp of 
originality the author must go out into the country districts there 
to study life on the field and farm. Only thus will he be able to 
produce work which can be qualified as original, since only there 
will he find the real underlying motives of our America which, even 
where they tend to disappear through the ‘“‘civilizing”’ influence 
of the city, are still in certain spots pure, typical, and unspoiled, 
suggesting more than one beautiful theme to the close observer. 
This is what Victor Pérez Petit accomplished in his laureate novel, 
Entre los pastos, what Acevedo Diaz achieved in his Branda, and 
Javier de Viena, in Gaucha and his national stories—all of our 
country. Alcides Argiiedas, a Bolivian writer of great talent, also 
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set out to achieve a purely American work, and we must admit 
that he has done it in his La Raza de bronce. 

Not long ago there came to me from Cuba, that beautiful tropical 
island, El relicario, a novel of manners and customs from the pen 
of a distinguished poetess, Graziela Garbalosa, who is also engaged 
in this crusade on behalf of true values for literary America. In 
El relicario Cuban life and usages are reproduced in such fashion 
as to give a double interest to this novel, which presents a new world 
to those of us who know only the Cuba of Marti, Gay Calbé and 
other noble spirits through its proliferous intellectual activity, at 
the head of which marches as standard bearer that scholarly review, 
Cuba Contempordnea, in which collaborate the finest minds in the 
literary circles of that beautiful island—the cradle of the sublime 
poet of Los trofeos. 

Up to this point I have been speaking of the novel in America 
and have purposely abstained from discussing the American novel 
since, as I have already stated, I do not believe that a type of novel 
exists which can properly be called American in the continental sense 
of the word. I have tried to claim a prominent place in the world’s 
symposium of literature for those novelists who some time ago aban- 
doned the beaten path, having decided to walk thereafter where 
they pleased and to create American novels of parts, novels which dis- 
play that stamp of originality which accredits them as American born. 
As for the rest, to maintain that a typical American novel exists, 
would be to venture where a misstep, might well prove fatal. 


The type of novel which predominates in the American continent 
is a regional, not a continental type which when transplanted from 
one country to another ends as a not too successful grafting. It 
matters not that writers of the caliber of Rodé have declaimed 
against a mistrustful and narrow isolation, against the crudity of 
literary independence, ‘‘which of itself is original only at the price 
of obscurity and candid ignorance.” Little does it matter, either, 
that those writers who are unable to comprehend that ‘intellectual 
nationality is not of the soil”’ should be exalted in the light of their 
own unmeasured desire to set back the spiritual life of their respec- 
tive nations to the obscure incubation period of regional literatures, 
since in spite of everything they will persist in their narrow criterion. 
They are far indeed from even an approximate vision of the signifi- 
cance of the spiritual bonds which now unite the different peoples 
of the American Continent, who have hitherto been separated by a ver- 
itable Chinese wall of isolation. Tosuch writers is due in great meas- 
ure the fact that the works of European authors are better known in 
America than the productions of our own American brethren, and 
it may be affirmed that many of those who to-day boast of being 
well informed in literary matters do not mention or intentionally 
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ignore writers of eminence who are constantly producing work 
in accordance with purely American inspiration. This lamentable 
error is due chiefly to an exaggerated localism, and, in those at the 
opposite extreme, a slavish imitation of the writers of the Old World. 

Briefly, the solution of this problem will, I believe, be found in a 
wider and more complete acceptation of the tendency suggested at the 
beginning of this brief consideration of the importance of the novel in 
America. “Literary Americanism,” as a norm, as a prepossession or 
bias as it were, would permit the two extremes mentioned to meet, 
to combine forces. It would admit localism within reasonable bounds 
and, at the same time, would enable those whose norm is essentially 
related to the “style” of Huropean writers to realize their production 
in so far as the mechanics and craftsmanship of the plot is concerned. 
Such work, seasoned and vitalized with American ideas and atmos- 
phere, would mark a new step toward that relative independence and 
originality so much to be desired. 


LITERARY AMERICANISM 


Let us now consider briefly that interesting aspect of literary pro- 
ductivity known as literary Americanism, the significance of which is 
far from being either as simple or as trivial as would appear from 
current references thereto. Literary Americanism is something more 
than a mere sense of intimateness and confraternity, of identity of 
taste and opinion on the part of the peoples of Spanish America, or 
even absolute attachment to things national, of the soil, of that 
ancestral home in which a good mother cradled our first childhood 
dreams. : 

“Literary Americanism” is not an invention of Rodé6; it is not even 
an original idea. The fact is that the insuperable craftsman of 
Arvel, interpreting the feeling of an entire epoch, assumed the priestly 
robe to officiate at the divine mass of a new literary orientation, and 
to conceive those happy phrases which, full of unction and truth, will 
become indispensable norms in the guidance of American thought. 

Rodé’s preaching was not directed toward the obtaining of an 
absolute originality in the method of American writers. He was in 
no sense an enemy to foreign influence, nor of schools alien to Ameri- 
can thought; indeed he, himself, had come under their influence. 
What he consistently combated was a servile imitation of foreign 
masters and models, that imitation which in a certain period in the 
development of our literatures was both general and absolute. Rodé 
believed that “literary Americanism had its origin in the aspiration 
to give to the merest sketch in American literary work a unique 
touch, a distinction which would stamp it as with a hall mark of 
material independence, thus complementing liberty of thought with 
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liberty of form and expression. .’ This aspiration toward a 
certain reasonable originality, legitimate from whatever viewpoint, 
must not however be confounded with that conscious striving after 
originality evidenced in unmeasured pretension and pedantry no whit 
less, which leads to the most absolute lack of comprehension of actual 
literary values and which eliminates as superfluous and pernicious 
imported literary influences, which, as such, are rejected by the group 
of convinced iconoclasts who, to bolster up their mistaken attitude 
invoke the oft repeated and badly understood shibboleth of literary 
Americanism. 

The master of Ariel desired originality, yes; he desired something 
of that love for the things of the native soil; he desired that we Ameri- 
can writers should consider the almost forgotten inspiration drawn 
from nationality not regional or otherwise narrowly limited; and that 
we should delineate life—our own American life. No matter if the 
molds and patterns be extraneous and from afar, but greatly to 
mind whether in these are reproduced, with the warm affection they 
should inspire, the usages, the landscapes, the atmosphere which 
have during the best years of our life surrounded us. 

Rodé preached a return to the common mother; that we should 
forget for a time those none too clearly seen gardens at Versailles 
and the beauties of the Decameron to breathe the pure tonic air of 
our native pampero and to sit for a few moments beneath the shade 
of our hospitable ombu; that instead of depicting the exotic gavotte 
and minuet we should record our almost forgotten national dances, 
which even if destined to disappear before the sophisticated and 
absorbing metropolis, still conserve the rustic poetry of times gone 
by, in which our countrysides lived the whole legend of the epopee 
of freedom. Rod6 would have us turn a filial glance to the native 
born, to the native soil, and do our work without exotic hothouse 
importations; to depict the beautiful landscapes basking in the full 
sunlight of heaven, to fill our spirits with the evocation of the 
untamed unchanging mountains, full of life and mystery. 

Fortunately, there are not lacking numerous writers. who are thus 
returning to the old first love . . . who are turning their tired feet 
to the common hearthstone, and who are producing what may 
truly be called American literature and not sickly or ‘decadente- 
mente exquisita.’’ In Uruguay we have, as already stated, Carlos 
Reyles, Victor Pérez Petit and Javier de Viana, among prose writers. 
Cultivators of “literary Americanism” are, also, Rufino Blanco 
Fombona, Alcides Arguedas, Alejandro Andrade Coello, Luis Velazco 
Aragon and Saul de Navarro, in Venezuela, Bolivia, Ecuador, 
Peru and Brazil, respectively. Argentina also can boast of her 
eminent followers of the same cult, among whom may be mentioned 
Manuel Galvez, Ricardo Rojas and Martiniano Leguizamén. It may 
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be added that in spite of the fact that foreign models are much more 
common in poetry, nevertheless, in these same models much vigorous 
American poetry is being moulded. 

Velazco Aragén somewhere has said: ‘‘Our American art is in 
ourselves; in that sacred communion of the writer with la tierra, in 
that particular manner of feeling life which is ours.”” And this was, 
also, José Enrique Rod6’s belief when he wrote that fervid message, 
so saturated with faith in the ideal and in the constant enhancement 
of the cult which he so happily denominated “literary Americanism. ”’ 

Following this simpdtica tendency, the importance of the novel in 
America will constantly increase;.it will however never become what 
is understood by some as the typical American novel. Beautiful 
American novels undoubtedly will be produced, novels which will 
depict American places and things, but between these works and the 
establishment of an exact canon—the achieving of a type which at 
any or all points synthesizes the sum total of continental aspirations 
there is wide ground for discussion, and such a type would be very far 
indeed from being the faithful reflection of what in this case I under- 
stand to be the truth. A proof of this is that the best novels which 
have been written in America can be read in any or all of the countries 
of the Continent with no resulting weakening of either plot or action. 
And it cannot be stated that works such as Un perdido, La raza de 
Cain, El hombre de hierro and others are not American. 
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By Homer Brett 


American consul at Bahia, Brazil 


N SEPTEMBER 9, 1924, the State and city of Bahia offi- 
cially celebrated the centenary of the birth of one of the 
most illustrious sons of Brazil. He was not a soldier vic- 
torious in war, nor a statesman honored with power and 

position, but a man who devoted his life and energies to the cause of 
popular education, with a singleness of purpose and a passionate 
enthusiasm as unusual as they were admirable. 

Abilio Cesar Borges, Baron of Macahubas and Grandee of the 
Brazilian Empire, the son of Miguel Borges de Carvalho and _ his 
wife, D. Mafalda Maria da Paixéo Borges, was born at Rio de Contas 
in the then Province, now State, of Bahia on September 9, 1824. 
At 14 years of age he entered the Conceicio College in the city of 
Bahia and in two years completed his secondary studies. For five 
years in Bahia and one year in Rio de Janeiro he studied medicine 
and was graduated with high honors on December 20, 1847, despite 
the fact that during the time of his medical studies he had devoted 
much time and labor to literary pursuits. In 1845, when 21 years of 
age, he was founder and president of the Literary Institute of Bahia 
and editor in chief of Crepusculo, an interesting review. During his 
year in Rio de Janeiro he cooperated with the principal men of letters 
of that time in founding the Philomatic Academy and wrote many 
articles for the leading journals. He became so noted for talent and 
industry that the Brazilian Historical Institute and other similar 
societies elected him to membership while he was yet a student. 

Returning to Bahia with his doctor’s degree, he had scarcely begun 
the practice of medicine when he was offered the post of director of 
the Medical Faculty of Bahia, then the only such organization in 
Brazil, an honor which never before or since has come to one so 
young. But for him it was too late. The bitter need of thousands 
and tens of thousands of Brazilian children growing up in ignorance 
had made a deep impression upon his spiritual nature and now, as 
truly as any man eyer felt impelled to the ministry of religion, he felt 
a divine call to teach. Already while taking his medical course he 
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had been an instructor for four years in the Collegio Conceicaio, and 
now forsaking his bright prospects in the medical profession he left 
Bahia in 1850 and opened a school in the interior of the State. In 
1856 he was appointed director general of primary and secondary 
instruction in the Province of Bahia, and throwing himself into the 
work with feverish zeal he soon became famous for his activity, the 
reforms he effected, and his unceasing war upon the corporal punish- 
ment of pupils, which until then had been believed to be indispen- 
sable. ‘‘Love,” he said, ‘‘and not terror, counsel and not castigation, 
are the useful weapons of a true teacher.”’ From this time onward 
Dr. Abilio Cesar Borges was the most outstanding figure in Brazilian 
educational circles, and the two annual reports which he submitted 
yet constitute the Magna Charta of public instruction in Brazil and 
an ideal, in large part, as yet unrealized. 

But, impatient because his ideas were not adopted as he desired, 
Doctor Borges gave up his official position and resolved to open a 
school in which he could carry out his pedagogical plan with full 
liberty and so in 1858 he founded the Gymnasio Bahiano, at the 
head of which he remained for 14 years. Success was instantaneous 
and within a few months 300 pupils were enrolled. It was the most 
notable Brazilan educational institution of its time and its fame still 
persists as having been the alma mater of such men as Ruy Barbosa; 
Castro Alves, the poet; Araujo Pinho, once governor, and Francisco 
Marques de Goes Calmon, present governor of the State. 

After several voyages to Europe and years of study of educational 
problems he broadened his field of effort by establishing in Bahia in 
1871 the Collegio Abilio, which was considered by competent critics 
as being equal in methods and equipment to any institution in 
Kurope. And six years later, after another trans-Atlantic voyage, 
his tireless energy led him to found two more colleges, one in Botafogo 
and the other in Barbacena. Both were well organized and equipped 
and were extraordinarily successful. 

Already named Baron de Macahubas, in 1882 he was the Brazilian 
delegate to the International Pedagogical Congress in Buenos Aires 
and acquitted himself so well in that brilhant gathering that he was 
rewarded by being raised to the rank of Grandee of the Empire. 
His fame was not confined to his own country. In Argentina a 
school was named for him; his name was well known in educational 
circles in Belgium, France, Germany, and England; and at the uni- 
versal exposition in Paris the grand gold medal for inventions of 
educational appliances was awarded to him. 

At his own cost for books, clothing, and other necessities, he 
educated hundreds of poor children, some of whom now occupy 
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important positions in the country; and by a special system which he 
originated he taught many ignorant adults to read. 

His writings upon educational topics were extensive, and even 
after the lapse of many years of progress they are still of practical 
value. 

He was one of the earliest, ablest, and most ardent opponents of 
slavery and with others founded the Sete de Septembro Society, 
which published O Abolicionista, the first journal in Brazil devoted 
entirely to the cause of emancipation. 

During the war with Paraguay he not only helped to rouse the 
national spirit by his writings, but at his own cost armed and equipped 
the battalion of Bahia Zouaves which fought bravely in the field. 

On the centenary of his birth all the school children of the city 
took part in the unveiling of his portrait in the hall of the Bahia 
Historical Society, and able orators paid tribute to him as one of the 
noblest of Bahia’s brillant sons. Brazilians believe that as a lover 
of education Abilio Cesar Borges deserves to rank with Andres Bello 
and Sarmiento in South America, and as a practical teacher with 
Spencer, Arnold, or any of the world’s best and greatest. 
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[In order to make its resources and information available to others interested in 
the foreign born and work with them, the Foreign Language Information Service 
has instituted a special organization service which has proved valuable to a large 
number of social and civic organizations, teachers, librarians, social workers, and 
many others. Inquiries regarding this service and requests for The Interpreter 
which will be sent to those wishing it, should be addressed to the Foreign Language 
Information Service, 119 West Forty-first Street, New York City.] 


HE United States as we know it to-day consists of 105,000,000 
people, of whom more than one-third are either foreign 
born or the children of foreign born. These newcomers are 
Americans by choice, not chance. They have cast their lot 

with us partly for economic reasons but also, in no small degree, for 
certain spiritual reasons. To most of them the ideal of democracy 
counts for something; so does the American tradition of tolerance, 
of freedom of conscience, of fair play, of good sportsmanship. For 
these reasons they have come to us more readily eager to be accepted, 
hoping to become Americans as quickly as may be. 

But two barriers stand in the way—their own ignorance of our 
language, customs, laws, and institutions; and our impatience with 
their ignorance. 

To undermine and remove these two barriers and to erect in their 
place a bridge of understanding is the task which the Foreign Lan- 
guage Information Service has undertaken—a task that calls for 
many qualities: a keen knowledge of the newcomer and his ways; 
a wise tolerance, tact, good sense, restraint. And the greatest of 
these is restraint, knowing what to avoid—and avoiding it. 

Among the things that this Service early learned to avoid are these — 


common errors: 
THE WRONG WAY 


Forcing the newcomer into a ritualistic practice of Americanism. 
The Service has learned that a flag-waving, anthem- singing patriotism 
imposed from without is but a poor substitute for the real thing, for 
that genuine love of America which bubbles from within—provided 
it be given a chance; warning the newcomer in clarion tones of his 
duties to America, while withholding from him a knowledge of his 
rights; feeding him propaganda, which he soon discovers for what it 
is; telling him white lies about American life which are promptly 
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contradicted by the facts of his daily experience; demanding of him 
that he surrender, under pain of excommunication, all thought of 
mother land, all native love of kith and kin, all of his own traditions, 
songs, and stories, his books and newspapers. 

These and a myriad like errors were avoided. Nor did the organi- 
zation permit itself to be entangled in any of the controversial 
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HEADINGS OF SOME OF THE 1,200 FOREIGN-LANGUAGE NEWSPAPERS PUBLISHED 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


These newspapers print articles on many phases of American life furnished by the Foreign Language 
Information Service, which help the immigrant to adjust himself to the conditions of his new life 


questions involved in this matter of a real unity for America. Upon 
the general question of immigration policy it takes no sides. 

Its interest in the immigrant begins the moment that Uncle Sam, 
looking over the line of applicants, picks here and there with the 
casual remark: “Here, you look like the makings of a pretty good 
American, I will give you a chance anyway; go to it.” 
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A GREETING AT THE GATEWAY 


At the moment that Uncle Sam turns his back, leaving the 
newcomer to find his way as best he can, the Foreign Language 
Information Service steps in, saying tactfully: 

“This is not a simple business, this becoming an American. There 
are many things to learn about it, and it’s easy to trip. If we can give 
you a lift now and then we'll be glad to; but of course you must call 
upon us when you need it—we don’t want to force ourselves upon you, 
you know. ae 

This little hint is passed to the newcomer in the one place where 
he can not help seeing it—his own newspaper. Not the New York 
Times, nor the Chicago Tribune, which means nothing to the new- 
comer who knows not a word of English, but his own newspaper, 
printed in his own tongue for him and his kind. There are some- 
thing like 1,200 newspapers of this kind, supplying reading matter 
for millions of people who buy them regularly and read them faith- 
fully. For the average reader of an American newspaper, it is the 
sport page and the comics that count. For the average reader of 
the foreign-language newspaper it is the serious news that counts; 
because that is the most direct way open to him to learn what is 
going on in the New World about him. Often this knowledge makes 
the difference, for the newcomer, between a happier, well-adjusted 
life among his strange new surroundings and a miserable existence in 
the midst of forces which he may not understand. 


SPEEDING THE NEWS TO THE NEWCOMER 


Does the newcomer take the hint? Well, last year 800 foreign- 
language newspapers! reaching 9,000,000 readers printed under good 
display, no less than 48,000 articles prepared by this Service. More 
than 25,000,000 words! And all of them good words—simple, un- 
biased information about every phase of American life which the 
newcomer needs to know if he is to be assimilated promptly and 
wholesomely into the life of our people. | 


© 


AMERICA DAY BY DAY 


From these articles the worker learned of chances for schooling 
for himself and children; of public libraries and their resources; of 
health and sanitation in home and factory. The farmer learned all 
about American farming methods and prospects; how to rent or 
lease or buy; how to use farm-loan organizations; how to build farm 
buildings, run dairies, and raise poultry. The housewife learned 
wonderful new things about American ways of preparing and pre- 





1 Of the total of 1,200 newspapers some 300—including French, Spanish, Greek, Portuguese, are, as yet, 
not served by the organization, owing to lack of funds. 
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EWCOMERS FROM RUSSIA TO THE UNITED STATES 





The Foreign Language Information Service is able to interpret America to these immigrants through 
newspapers published in their own language 
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serving foods, of caring for children, of cooking and housekeeping. 
The miner learned how to avoid accidents; the ex-soldier how to 
reinstate his Government insurance; the seaman how to take out 
his citizenship papers. ee 

Three-quarters of this material came originally from the Federal 
departments at Washington in the form of reports, special stories, 
and releases, which were adapted and translated by the Foreign 
Language Information Service for the benefit of the immigrant reader. 
The rest came from semipublic agencies like the National Tubercu- 
losis Association and the National Geographic Society, or were spe- 
cially prepared by the Service. The State Department sent informa- 
«tion about passports, the Treasury Department about mcome-tax 
complications, the Public Health Service told of the prevention 
of common colds, first aid, the fight against common diseases, the 
balancing of a diet, etc. The Post Office Department told the 
newcomer what a pink 2-cent stamp would do for him, how to send 
and trace packages abroad, how to keep in touch with the old home, 
whose frontiers and boundaries changed so often. The Department 
of Labor handed him labor statistics, aids to naturalization and 
citizenship, immigration rules and regulations. The Children’s 
Bureau, the. Department of Commerce, the Bureau of Education, 
the Veterans’ Bureau—in fact, nearly every department, bureau, 
commission, or institution in Washington had something of value to 
tell the newcomer. And he devoured it all in 16 languages! 

So popular have these releases of the Foreign Language Information 
Service become that in many issues of the newspapers they spread 
over several columns. And the secret of their popularity is their 
freedom from propaganda or bias of any sort. They state the facts 
as clearly and readably as possible, and permit the reader to make his 
own editorial conclusions. As one grateful editor expresses it, in a 
letter to the Service: 

You seem to know exactly what is of importance and interest to the immigrant 
reader * * * and you never inject offensive gino} ge eznnicl of any sort. That 


is the best method of Americanizing, not by coercion, abuse, preaching, nagging, 
bragging. * * * 3 


Side by side with this widespread educational work of the Foreign 
Language Information Service there goes on another work, no less 
important and in many ways more human in interest. The new- 
comer who reads in his paper the helpful articles that emanate from 
this source learns instinctively to turn to the same organization when 
in trouble. Last year nearly 10,000 newcomers who had some diffi- 
culty or other confided their affairs to the Service. 

From North Carolina came several Slovene farmers who had 
bought farms from a land company under promise of ample irriga- 
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Courtesy of American Red Cross 


; FUTURE AMERICANS 
The Foreign Language Information 


emove the barriers in the way of the newcomers becoming Americans by supplying helpful information 
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tion, and who found themselves high, dry, and on the edge of bank- 
ruptey. The company was made to see the farmers’ side of the case. 


ANSWERING CALLS FOR HELP 


From Denmark came a pathetic inquiry from a mother seeking a 
son who had gone to America years before and was lost from sight. 
Now, in the lexicon of the Foreign Language Information Service, 
there is no such word as “‘lost.”’ A shrewd inquiry among the 
Danish papers, a searching of names among the Scandinavians 





Courtesy of the Foreign Language Information Service 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE INFORMATION 
SERVICE X 


An immigrant who has found his place in the productive 
life of the United States 


on farms, in mines, in factories and workshops all over the country, 
and in time the lost son answered the call. An incidental discovery of 
ereat interest and value made by the Service is that there is no 
human craft afloat on the sea of life too small to leave a wake where 
it drifts by. Requests for information which at first seemed gro- 
tesquely impossible have been successfully answered because some 
rural postmaster was impressed years ago by the broken English or 
the cheerful smile of some obscure ‘‘Ole Oleson.”’ 
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To the Czechoslovak Bureau there came a bitter cry from a poor 
woman in Jowa who, with her husband and two children, face 
deportation on the charge, most terrible of all to a self-respecting 
immigrant worker, of being “L. P.C.’’—liable to become a public 
charge. Four years ago they had broken up their home in Czecho- 
slovakia, sold their belongings and come to the United States. Here 
they had worked, saved, and studied to fit themselves for their 
adopted country. Last June the mother graduated from a school 
of citizenship. That same month her husband contracted tubercu- 
losis; and a few months later an immigration officer served the hap- 
less family with a notice of deportation. In panic the poor mother 
wrote to the Czechoslovak Bureau of the Service. To-day, through 
the good offices of this bureau, a fraternal organization has bonded 
itself to the United States Government to pay all sanitarilum ex- 
penses and in other ways make good any loss that may be incurred 
by the country through the temporary disability of this worker, who 
is on his way to a speedy recovery. 


FAIR PLAY THE VITAL FACTOR 


While striving by means of first aid, fair play, and simple truth 
telling about America to promote the assimilation of newcomers, 
the Service does not overlook the attitude of native Americans 
toward the foreign born, that most vital factor in the problem of 
national unity. It holds that ignorance is the mother of intolerance, 
and that the intolerance manifested by some native Americans is a 
wire entanglement that bars many alien residents from their goal 
of citizenship and permanent adjustment. 


THE INTERPRETER 


One undertaking of the Service, therefore, is to familiarize the 
older population with some of the problems which confront the 
newcomer, and some of the valuable contributions made by these 
new Americans to our national life. To this end a monthly bulletin, 
The Interpreter, is issued, also occasional news releases, and a monthly 
digest of editorial opinion in the foreign-language press. The 
increasingly cordial reception of this material by the American press 
is a strong indication of that fundamental desire for good will and 
understandimg upon which the enduring structure of national unity 
may be built. 

Another work which is proving increasingly useful to hundreds 
of member agencies and individuals interested in the problems of 
immigration and integration is a special organization service which 
supplies authoritative information upon every phase of these prob- 
lems to schools and libraries, Government departments, chambers of 
commerce, and social agencies. 
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UNCLE SAM’S GIFT OF TONGUES 


A visitor to the office of the Foreign Language Information Service, 
located in the heart of New York City, will find a staff of 60 native 
and foreign-born men and women, representing 16 foreign-language 
groups—Czech, Danish, Finnish, German, Hungarian, Italian, 
Jewish, Lithuanian, Norwegian, Polish, Russian, Serbo-Croatian, 
Slovak, Slovene, Swedish, and Ukrainian. Here the truth about 
America is translated into a language which the immigrant knows 
and distributed to the newspaper that he reads. Such a visitor 
will see immigrant men and women coming in person to the office to 
get facts about citizenship, tax requirements, and a thousand other 
questions that trouble them. Here, in a word, the visitor will 
discover in daily process the hand-to-hand and_heart-to-heart 
contact which the Service is developing between America and her 
adopted children. 

There is nothing presumptuous in the rise of this Service or its 
claim to fill a patriotic need. It was born at the command of the 
Federal Government during the war, and especially designed under 
presidential direction to promote that complete national accord which 
could only be attained by reaching the foreign born in languages 
which they understood. In that field the Service functioned so 
successfully that when the great crisis of war had passed a demand 
arose in both official and private quarters that it be continued. 
Considerations of long-standing policy and practice made its opera- 
tion impossible as a peace-time activity of the Federal authorities, 
but those who believe in its value to the Nation are contributing 
funds to support it as an independent instrument of understanding 
and unity among all your people. 

In that proved capacity the Foreign Language Information Sery- 
ice exists to-day, six years of achievement commending it to all 
classes in the country as an agency which the GovernmentZemploys, 
which the immigrant trusts, and in whose permanent labor for 
America every one is invited to share. 
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ARGENTINE SUGAR, 1923-24.—According to statistics published 
by the Bureau of Statistics and Rural Economy of the Department 
of Agriculture the operations in the 1923-24 season in the 37 sugar 
mills were as follows: Cane ground, 3,786,221,365 kilograms; sugar 
produced, 256,257,615 kilograms. This production is 39,799 tons 
greater than that of the previous year and is greater than that of 
all but three years of the past ten, the exceptions being 1913-14, 
1914-15, and 1919-20. In the year 1922-23, when the total world 
production of sugar amounted to 13,547,900 tons, Argentina occupied 
the thirteenth place as a sugar-producing country, with 1.6 per 
cent of the world production. 

FirrH CrrreAL Prize Exursitrion.—The Cereal Exchange of 
Buenos Aires has resolved to hold the Fifth Cereal Exhibition in 
two sections, the first for wheat, oats, barley, rye, birdseed, and 
other grains, to begin on March 31, 1925, and the second for fall 
products, corn, alfalfa, rice, cotton and peanuts, on July 31, 1925. 
Competitors must cultivate a minimum of 10 hectares of the product 
exhibited and submit exhibits in 10-kilogram lots. Samples of 
lightweight products, such as alfalfa seed, peanuts, cotton bolls, 
ginned cotton and spurge, may be sent in 4-kilogram packages; corn 
exhibits must be accompanied by six ears. Money prizes, certifi- 
cates, and medals of honor are to be awarded. 

GRAIN EXPORTS.—The tonnage of principal grain exports from 
January 1 to September 2 25, 1924, compared with that for the same 
period of 1923, is given as follows by the Buenos Aires Prensa of 
September 27, 1924: 


Products 1924 1923 


Metric tons | Metric tons 


Wile a teens een okies 2 AUER eee UE Pele paie ns Seay SS, Rabb ma ee RU Nee ee 2 3, 968, 760 3, 363, 890 
CO ae Se eee BEA I Ne GN pee ne en tee tea ler SOG ONOOS 2, 297, 190 
eI MSC Meta eee aoe Re ee ee een eee Sek Se PEE eae eee . 1, 152; 055 1, 001, 190 
OES ee a as Te ee ce nett pe es Oe RN eh le aN le Sin mee oe eae ph CF 540, 192 359, 977 








Crop AREAS.—The Bureau of Statistics and Rural Economy of the 
Ministry of Agriculture on September 15, 1924, furnished esti- 
mates of cereal plantings as follows: Total area sown to cereals, 
10,855,000 hectares, or 264,256 hectares more than the area sown 
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last year, representing increases of 1.9 per cent for wheat, 8.1 per 
cent for linseed, and 1.9 per cent for rye, and decreases of 3.8 per 
cent for oats and 1.2 per cent for barley. The area according to 
grains is for the present year: Wheat, 7,100,000 hectares; linseed, 
2,300,000; oats, 1,007,000; barley, 255,000; and rye, 130,000. 

PRICES OF FARM PRODUCTS.—The Times of Argentina for September 
1924, gives the following comparison of agricultural prices for the 
years 1923 and 1924: 
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1924 | 1923 1924 1923 
| 

Pesos | Pesos Pesos Pesos 
Wheat, per 100 kilos_________- 14. 60 | 11. 55 || Sheepskins (average)_--------- 1. 50 1. 00 
Maize, per 100 kilos__________- 10. 60 8.80 | Hides (slaughterhouse) _____-_- 12. 00 10. 00 
Linseed, per 100 kilos________- 22. 35 | 22.70 || Chilled beef, per pound ______- oO 5 Zl 
Oats, per 100 kilos___________- 10.10 | 8.30 || Frozen beef, per pound_______- . 28 > ile 
Woo! (average) per 10 kilos___- 18. 00 12. 00 











The peso was quoted at 4014 pence in 
4316 pence in September, 1924, making 
value of these products really about 8 per 
paper value. 

INTERNATIONAL DAIRY EXPOSITION.—The international dairy 
exposition organized by the Ministry of Agriculture has attracted 
much attention in Buenos Aires. It was opened in September and 
was visited by school children, high-school students, and the general 
public, who saw demonstrations of artificial souring of cream pasteur- 
ized for butter making, films showing dairy operation, and cheese and 
butter making. Economical meals based on milk products were 
demonstrated, and lectures on the composition and benefits of milk 
as well us the dangers of unclean milk were also given. <A large 
amount of dairy equipment was exhibited. 

SoutH AMERICAN CHEMICAL ConcGREss.—The South American 
Chemical Congress, which opened on September 18, 1924, held its 
final session in the University of Buenos Aires on September 25. At 
this meeting Montevideo was selected as the city where the second 
congress will be held in 1928, and the final resolutions of the congress 
were approved, including the following: That a chemical review of 
reviews be established to generalize the use of Spanish chemical 
terms; that national institutes of chemistry be founded; that delegates 
encourage the formation of chemical associations for the advancement 
of science and closer scientific relations between countries; and 
that a South American codex alimentarius be published through the 
cooperation of two delegates appointed by each country. 


September, 1923, and at 
the increase in the gold 
cent more than the above 





BOLIVIA 


INDUSTRIAL PROPAGANDA EXHIBIT.—In connection with the 
Bolivian Legation in Berlin an exhibition has been organized for 
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propaganda purposes, showing various national products and raw 
materials. 

NEW AUTOMOBILE ROAD.—The automobile road recently completed 
between La Paz and the important city of Sorata was opened to 
traffic in the early part of August, 1924. 

SALE OF VICUNA SKINS.—With the view of protecting the trade in 
vicufia skins, and due to the fact that the marking or seal required by 
law to be placed on every skin disappears when the skins are kept for 
some time, a resolution was issued by the Treasury Department, at 
the request of the Furriers’ Association, whereby instructions were 
given to the customhouses to destroy the seals on releasing the 
skins and substitute a written permit. 


BRAZIL 


CONSTRUCTION ON THE WEST OF Minas Raitway.—This railway 
is being extended in three directions: First, to the port of Angra dos 
Reis; second, toward. the hinterland of the State of Goyaz; and third, 
by means of a branch line, from [bia to Uberaba, the total length of 
this section to be 274 kilometers, of which 30 kilometers have already 
been completed. The first-named prolongation of the main line 
presented the greatest difficulties, because of the crossing of a moun- 
tain range and the unhealthfulness of the region traversed. Many 
tunnels, embankments, and viaducts had to be constructed, but 
only 21 kilometers remain to be completed. Much is expected from 
the development of Goyaz which will follow the extension of the 
railroad, on account of the fertility of the soil and the excellence of 
the climate in that State. Work on the Ibia-Uberaba branch is 
progressing from both ends; this branch will serve especially to 
promote commerce between remote districts of the State of Minas 
Geraes. 

The receipts of this railway have shown a steady increase from 
3,548 contos of reis in 1915 to 10,337 contos in 1923, those for 1924 
being estimated at 11,500 contos. 

IRON AND MACHINERY MANUFACTURE.—Taking advantage of the 
privileges granted by Decrees No. 12944 of March 30, 1918, and No. 
4246 of January 6, 1921, a concessionary has agreed with the Govern- 
ment to erect in Santa Barbara, State of Minas Geraes, a blast 
furnace having a minimum capacity of 30 metric tons of pig iron a 
day, and capable of being adapted to the manufacture of steel. He 
also obligates himself to install in Rio de Janeiro a steel and iron 
mill, foundry, and plant for the manufacture of machinery, the latter 
to include farm implements and many kinds of machinery for use 
in connection with agricultural products, such as machines for clean- 
ing grain and cotton, cutting sugar cane, and extracting and refining 
oils, as well as saws, turbines, ete. The mill will have a minimum 
capacity of 30 tons of pig iron and 20 tons of steel. 
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ForrIGN TRADE.—The foreign trade of Brazil for the first half of 
1924 is reported as follows by the Bureau of Commercial Statistics: 
Total value of exports, 1,799,669 contos of reis, paper; value of 
imports, 1,196,321 contos; favorable balance, 343,710 contos. The 
figures for the first half of 1923 were: Exports, 1,598,773 contos; 
imports, 1,066,411 contos; favorable balance, 348,769 contos. 

Rio DE JANEIRO—PETROPOLIS HIGHWAY.—At last report it was 
expected that the excellent dirt highway being constructed under 
the auspices of the Brazilian Automobile Club from Rio de Janeiro to 
Petropolis, the famous summer resort about 30 miles distant among 
the hills, would be entirely completed by the end of 1924. The 
greatest difficulties were encountered in the marshy districts which 
had to be traversed. 

REFRIGERATOR CARS.—The Central Railway of Brazil expects 
shortly to inaugurate a service of refrigerator cars for the transporta- 
tion of milk, eggs, meat, and vegetables between Rio de Janeiro and 
the States of Minas Geraes and Sao Paulo. 

IMMIGRATION.—See page 91. 





CHILE 


CONCESSION FOR ESTABLISHING A RADIO SENDING STATION.—By an 
Executive decree of March 31, 1924, the All American Cables (Inc.) 
was authorized to establish and manage, for a term of 30 years, 
a radio-transmitting station and the corresponding receiving station, 
to be used exclusively for radio communication with foreign land 
stations. Transmission will be made by continuous wave system, 
generated by means of high-frequency alternators. This concession 
does not imply a monopoly or any special privileges. The concession 
stipulates that the schedule of charges be submitted to the Govern- 
ment for approval, and that it can not be changed without previous 
consent of the Government. Within 6 months the concessionary 
must present the general plans for building the station, and within 
15 months the definite plans and specifications. Three months 
following the approval of same, work must be commenced on the 
station, which should be ready for use two and a half years from the 
time building operations are begun. 

FOREIGN COMMERCE FOR 1923.—During the year 1923 the foreign 
commerce of Chile amounted to 872,538,237 pesos, of which 
329,310,655 pesos correspond to imports, and 543,227,582 pesos to 
exports, figures which show an increase of 9,129,077 pesos and 
204,640,549 pesos, respectively, over those for 1922. The increase 
in the imports indicated by these figures was due principally to 
livestock products, worth 6,267,580 pesos; agricultural products, 
6,024,771 pesos; textiles, 33,359,489 pesos; minerals, 12,628,288 
pesos; transportation material and equipment, 10,949,785 pesos; and 
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various manufactured articles, 10,419,522 pesos. As to the exports 
the principal articles responsible for the increase shown were nitrate, 
valued at 138,380,625 pesos; iodine, 7,902,929 pesos; wool, 2,779,149 
pesos; wheat, 2,025,685 pesos; copper bars, 38,137,209 pesos; copper 
ore, 1,841,363 pesos; and iron ore, 6,820,947 pesos. The peso used 
here is the gold peso of 18d. 


COLOMBIA 


FOREIGN COMMERCE DURING 1923.—The value of imports during 
1923 was 58,162,294.27 pesos, and of exports 65,856,458.44 pesos, 
against 44,148,024 pesos and 53,816,331.39 pesos, respectively, 
during 1922, the total customhouse revenue amounting to 17,236,- 
512.86 pesos in 1923 against 9,992,914.80 pesos in 1922. (President’s 
Message, August 7, 1924.) 

EXPORTATION OF PRECIOUS METALS AND OTHER PRODUCTS.—In 1923 
exports included gold bars valued at 4,248,810 pesos; 272,899,364 
pounds of coffee, valued at 48,380,449 pesos; 1,478 kilograms of 
platinum worth 3,629,331 pesos; bananas, weighing 160,807,152 kilo- 
grams, worth 3,603,899 pesos (exports of bananas during the first 
six months of 1924 amounted to 111,095,792 kilograms, valued at 
2,475,510 pesos) ; 5,907,993 kilograms of tagua (vegetable ivory) nuts, 
valued at 230,192 pesos; and 40,231 ‘“‘Panama” hats, valued at 
308,167 pesos. (President’s Message, August 7, 1924.) 

PosT AND TELEGRAPH OFFICES.—The extension of the telegraph 
lines in May, 1923, reached 21,821 kilometers; and in August, 1924, 
22,111 kilometers. Telegrams transmitted in 1923 numbered 
4,172,479, against 3,970,205 in 1922, official messages having increased 
from 858,570 in 1922 to 937,788 in 1923. Wireless messages 
containing 487,027 words were also transmitted during the period 
April 12, 1923, to March 31, 1924, at a cost of 52,931.04 pesos. 

Five new telegraph offices were opened during 1923 in the Depart- 
ments of Narifio and Boyacd, and 4 more were established, in the 
beginning of 1924, in the Department of Caldas, 95 requests for 
new offices being at present under consideration. The revenue 
derived from this service during 1923 was 1,300,735.43 pesos, an 
increase of 55 per cent during 5 years. (President's Message, August 
7, 1924.) 

COSTA RICA 


IMMIGRATION OF LABORERS.—In order to increase labor available 
for the coffee and banana plantations, the President on September 24, 
1924, submitted to Congress for approval a decree remitting the re- 
quirement that immigrants possess 100 colones for entrance into the 
country, when these immigrants are agricultural laborers. 
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CUBA 


BaN ON IMPORTATION OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES.—As a pre- 
caution against the ceratitis capitata, conotrachelus perseal, and other 
flies injurious to agriculture, decree No. 1260 was published on 
September 20, 1924, prohibiting the importation of fruit, vegetables, 
all kinds of potatoes, seeds, plants, or their parts, from Porto Rico, 
Jamaica, the Bermuda Islands, Mexico, Central and South America, 
and from the Hawaiian Islands, Australia, the Philippines, Spain, 
France, Italy, and other countries on the Mediterranean, with the 
exception of potatoes from the Canary Islands and fruits and vege- 
tables from the United States, which will be rigorously inspected by 
the port officials before they are admitted. 

NationaL Roap Epucation Frpreration.—As recommended by 
the Pan American Highway Commission which visited the United 
States in June, 1924, the National Road Education Federation was 
recently established in Habana for the purpose of educating the public 
in the advantages to be derived from good roads, Sr. Adolfo Arellano, 
delegate to the Pan American Highway Commission, having been 
elected president. Their motto will be: ‘‘Good roads—prosperity for 
everybody.” 

The American Chamber of Commerce of Cuba, having been 
requested to cooperate in this progressive movement, responded by 
appointing a good-roads committee. Mr. F. W. Borton, a member 
of this committee, has offered the use of his broadcasting station, 
2BY, and station PWX will be asked by the committee to aid in 
disseminating good-roads propaganda. Stickers printed with the 
Good Roads motto will be pasted on the windshields of automobiles 
and other vehicles, and everyone interested in good roads is requested 
to incorporate this slogan in his local advertising. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


SEED BED OF TOBACCO.—The Chamber of Commerce of Moca has 
planted a large plot of yellow tobacco, in order to obtain seeds of this 
variety for quantity production. In addition, the Department of 
Agriculture has given the above-mentioned chamber of commerce a 
quantity of this seed for free distribution. 


ECUADOR 


New notTet.—The Metropolitan, a new hotel equipped with all 
modern conveniences, has recently been opened in Quito. Its many 
attractive features and good management will be an added incentive 
for tourists to visit Quito. 

GUATEMALA 


RoaD COMMISSION PLANS.—Some months ago a group of interested 
persons assembled in Guatemala City to consider plans for the increase 
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of means of communication. This group, composed of business men, 
agriculturists, automobile owners, and property owners, formed an 
association, which has outlined a road-building program, including 
roads from Guatemala City to San José by way of Antigua, from 
Antigua to Panajachel via Patztn, from Panajachel to Quezalte- 
nango, and from Guatemala to Santa Ana in the Republic of Salvador. 
The first road mentioned is the most important, since it forms an 
outlet for coffee exported from Antigua and coffee and sugar from 
Escuintla. Private means and labor are to be used in building the 
roads in addition to Government funds. 

Rapio sTaTIons.—Guatemala now has three wireless stations 
which will soon to a large extent supplant the telegraph system, so 
difficult to keep in repair, due to the fact that outlying districts are 
reached by wires run through heavy tropical forests. The three 
stations are the Puerto Barrios station of the United Fruit Co., the 
station in Quezaltenango, presented to Guatemala by the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, and the Government station located in the capital. 
It isexpected that before long small stations will be established in the 
interior of the Republic in Ocdés, Petén, and other regions. 


HAITI 


IRRIGATION PROJECT.—The Government has appropriated $43,000 
to commence work on the irrigation project for the Artibonite 
Valley which will be the largest single project in Haiti, there being 
about 150,000 acres available for irrigation. In the upper valley the 
crops to benefit will be cotton, bananas, and corn, and in the lower 
valley sugar cane, rice and corn. (Commerce Reports, November 10, 
1924.) 

SisAL HEMP.—Arrangements are now under way for the estab- 
lishment of a governmental sisal (henequen) experimental station. 
(Commerce Reports, November 3, 1924.) 


MEXICO 


Cotton miL~ts.—The Revista de Hacienda for October 6 and 13, 
1924, publishes the following figures in regard to the cotton mills 
of the Republic for the period November 1, 1923, to April 30, 1924: 


Total number of factories, 140; number in operation, 107; value of plants and 
machinery, 73,221,387 pesos; total horsepower employed in operation of plants, 
42,293 (horsepower derived from electricity, 23,482); total number of operatives, 
36,507 (men, 26,887; women, 6,480; children, 3,140); hours of work during six 
months’ period cited, 142,666; cotton consumed, 13,060,863 kilograms; yarn 
spun, 1,203,972 kilograms; goods woven, 124,966,070 meters, or 10,164,867 
kilograms; knit goods, 379,019 kilograms; miscellaneous goods, 110,899 kilograms; 
and value of goods sold, 40,172,453 pesos. 
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The average wage for an eight-hour day varies with the section 
of the Republic and the type of factory, as follows: 
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AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION OF VERACRUZ.—The National Depart- 
ment of Agriculture estimated the value of the agricultural produc- 
tion of the State of Veracruz for 1924 at 150,000,000 pesos, the 
chief crops being sugar cane (79,859,232 pesos), coffee (19,268,539 
pesos), sugar (14,032,627 pesos), corn (6,093,592 pesos), and dried 
peppers (3,848,130 pesos). The damage done to the crops by the 
plague of locusts is reckoned at 8,092,730 pesos, to be deducted 
from the previous amount, the corn crop having been 70 per cent 
destroyed and beans, peppers, and tobacco having also suffered 
extensively. 

AMENDMENT TO HOMESTEAD DECREE.— See page 86. 


NICARAGUA 


RAILROAD MATERIAL.—Recently 1,118 tons of railroad material, 
consisting of 3,751 rails, 372 barrels of spikes, 58 barrels of bolts, 
and other articles, arrived at the port of Corinto, ordered by the 
Nicaraguan Government from the United States for the construction 
of the railroad to Matagalpa. 

ESTIMATED COTTON AREA.—The area sown to cotton, according 
to reports given by planters in the region of Chinandega, totals 
3,000 manzanas, or approximately 5,160 acres. 


PANAMA 


NEW SHIP UNDER PaNamMAN FLAG.—The Pacific Mail Steamship 
Co. has registered its motor ship, The City of San Francisco, under 
the Panaman flag, paying to the Government a tax of $2,594. This 
steel ship, which was recently completed in Gothenburg, Sweden, has 
a displacement of 2,594 tons, a length of 90.25 meters, a beam of 14 
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meters, and a depth of 5.50 meters. It is equipped with twin screws, 
has two decks, and will ply between the Pacific ports of America. 


PARAGUAY 


Roap commission.—A few months ago Sr. Don Albino Mernes, 
Director of the National Department of Engineers, called a con- 
ference of engineers, the municipal intendent of Asuncién, the 
Director of the Banco Agricola, a member of the Council of Industry 
and Agriculture, the Chief of the Roads and Public Works Office, 
and the Director of Lands and Colonies to consider a plan for con- 
structing necessary roads in Paraguay. At the third meeting the 
following main roads were proposed: 

(a) From Capita to Encarnacion, (b) from Capita to Ajos, (c) from 
Villarrica to Yh (principal branch Ajos to San José), from Cara- 
guatay via Manduvira to the Paraguay River, (e) from Caraguatay 
via Cascupé to Asuncion, and (f) from Caraguatay to Asunci6n. 

GOVERNMENT COLONIZATION.—The Land Office recently com- 
missioned an inspector to take a census of the population and plan- 
tations of the Independencia colony, founded in 1920 in Villarrica 
Department. The following facts were reported: 

This colony covers 10,000 hectares, divided into 575 agricultural lots and 9 
forest pasture reserves. The inhabitants consist of 238 Germans, 12 Austrians, 
10 Argentines, 6 Brazilians, 2 Frenchmen, 2 Englishmen, 7 Swiss, and 544 Para- 
guayans. According to trade these colonists include 567 farmers, 1 mason, 
1 bookeeper, 2 butchers, 6 carpenters, 3 merchants, 3 teachers, 1 electrician, 
85 students, 1 pharmacist, 1 iron moulder, 3 blacksmiths, 1 engineer, 6 mechanics, 


1 tanner, 1 telegrapher, 1 turner, 1 shoemaker, and 136 children. 
Rice covers 10 hectares, sweet potatoes 18, alfalfa 2, tobacco 67, sugar 22 


maize 180, mandioca 139, peanuts 7, peas 32, and cotton 10. There were neo 
10,851 orange trees, 5,690 banana trees, 29,152 yerba mate bushes, and 2,341 
tartago plants. The livestock included 218 cows, 180 calves, 116 young bulls 
and oxen, 41 bulls, 130 sheep, 8 goats, 86 horses, 43 mares, 8 donkeys, 539 pigs, 
and 6,487 farmyard fowls. 

To INCREASE WHEAT PRODUCTION.—The National Mill recently 
requested the Lands and Colonies Office to include wheat among the 
products whose cultivation is being urged upon the farmers of the 
country. The National Mill has promised to purchase at all times 
national wheat at prices equal to the current price in the Argentine 
market for exported wheat, although Paraguayan wheat is not always 
equal to that purchased from abroad. It may, however, be improved 
by selection, as has been done in other countries. 

HicgHway FUNDS.—The President recently authorized the expen- 
diture of 25,000 pesos national currency for the improvement of the 
road from Las Cordilleras through Paso Cabanas to Caacupé. This 
road is an important highway, passing through a rich agricultural 
region in which are located the towns of Caraguatay, Barrero Grande, 
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Tobati, and Atyraé, whose products are sent to Caacupé to be 
exported eventually through Ypacarai. It is probable that a line of 
busses will be run between Ypacarai and Caacupé. The citizens 
of the last-named town are to aid in the completion of the road. 
AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL.—See page 90. 
CUSTOMS TARIFF.—See page 86. 


PERU 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTION IN PERU.—Peruis first in both production 
and exportation of petroleum in South America and eighth among 
the petroleum-producing countries of the world, and promises to 
become a larger factor in South America’s future export trade than 
it is at present. In 1923 the petroleum production of Peru was 
estimated at more than 6,000,000 barrels, a considerable increase 
over the figures for 1921 and 1922. Crude petroleum still heads the 
list of exports in spite of the possession of two well-equipped refineries, 
Peru having shipped in 1922 a total of 3,904,107 barrels of petroleum, 
of which 1,942,021 were crude. Reports following exploratory sur- 
veys indicate a probability of the existence of rich oil fields in a 
region as yet inaccessible for exploitation. (Commerce Reports, 
October 20, 1924.) 

BROADCASTING CONCESSION IN PeEru.—According to recent advice 
received from Lima, the Government has granted to the Peruvian 
Broadcasting Co. a 10-year concession for exclusive broadcasting 
privileges in the Republic. (Commerce Reports, October 20, 1924.) 

CANNING INDUSTRY ESTABLISHED.—The Amazon Industrial Co. 
was organized recently in Lima for the purpose of canning fish caught 
along the southern coast of Peru, and also of utilizing the production 
of fruit in the Moquegua Valley. The company’s capital is reported 
to be more than Lp. 8,000. Machinery has already been received 
for installing two canning factories to be operated by this company; 
that for canning fish will be located at the port of Ilo, and the other 
for preserving fruit in Moquegua, 38 kilometers by rail from the 
former city. 

SALVADOR 

CoTTON CULTIVATION.—Through the press Mr. F, W. Taylor, 
Director General of Agriculture of Salvador, has advised the farmers 
who have this year planted cotton as a new crop to proceed with 
their experiment, in spite of having to reseed certain areas, due to 
excessive rains. He says that it is important to keep to the original 
number of hectares planned for the new crop, and that cotton should 
furnish a profitable product for Salvador. 


URUGUAY 


ForrtGN TRADE.—According to a report published by La Marana 
of September 14, 1924, for the month of July the official valuation 
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of foreign imported products, based on the customs tariff, was 
4,766,435 pesos, while the real value of the exports was 9,374,979 
pesos. The official value of imports from January 1 to June 30, 
1924, amounted to 29,393,591 pesos, and the real value of the exports 
for the same period to 66,668,587 pesos. 

CROP FORECAST, 1924—1925.— The Office of Agricultural Statistics 
and EKconomics reports the following areas sown to grain in the 
Departments named: 
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PETROLEUM.—Tests for oil are being made in Uruguay at Paso de 
Ullestie on the boundary between the Departments of Paysandi 
and Rio Negro, as the land appears to have the same geological 
characteristics as those of Comodoro Rivadavia, one of the Argentine 
oil fields. The depth of the drilling, which is being carried on 
under the direction of the Geological Institute, was, at the time of 
the report, only 150 meters, at which were encountered pink sand 
and white sea pebbles. It is supposed that oil would not be found 
short of 500 to 600 meters down. 


VENEZUELA 


TWO REPUBLICS TO BE CONNECTED BY RAILWAY.—Venezuela and 
Colombia will shortly be connected by the extension of two of their 
principal railways, facilitating transportation and providing a new 
commercial route for products between the two countries. 

According to reports received from the engineers who have under- 
taken this enterprise, the Tachira Railway, in Venezuela, will be 
extended 15 kilometers by a new line to be built from the Oropé 
Station to La Grita River, and the Cicuta Railway, in Colombia, 
will be prolonged 5 kilometers, by a line from the aforesaid river to 
Puerto de Villamizar. 

Rapio seTs.—A concession has been granted by the Government 
to a Venezuelan, under which he may introduce, sell, rent, or install 
radio sets in Venezuela, provided that they are exclusively for 
private use and that he reports the amount and quality of the appa- 
ratus ordered from abroad together with the names of the persons 
to whom he sells or rents sets. The latter are also under obligation 
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to inform the Government if the apparatus passes into the hands of 
a third party. 

New Huicuway.—In accordance with a presidential decree a new 
highway will be built from a point suitable for a port below the 
Atures rapids in the Orinoco River, terminating above the Maipures 
rapids, in the same river. This will provide means of communi- 
cation in Venezuelan territory between the upper Amazon districts 
and the rest of the country. 

PETROLEUM AND MINERAL PRODUCTION.— During 1923, petroleum 
production in Venezuela amounted to 639,257 tons, 504,052 tons of 
which were exported and 78,257 tons sent to the San Lorenzo refinery, 
producing 5,131,651 liters of gasoline, 3,050,358 liters of kerosene, 
4,257 liters of turpentine, 2,430 liters of benzine, 21,309,346 kilo- 
grams of fuel oil, and 222,621 kilograms of gas oil. The production 
of asphalt during the same year amounted to 33,321 tons, 37,965 
tons being exported; of gold, to 390,290.66 grams; and of copper, 
to 44,992 metric tons, 46,082 of which were exported, the public 
revenue derived from the oil tax amounting to approximately 
1,200,000 bolivares and from the mineral tax to 4,014,194.04 bolivares. 

New LAND LAW.—See page 86. 








BOLIVIA 


NATIONAL DEBT.—According to figures appearing in the Presi- 
dent’s message of August 6, 1924, the foreign, internal, and floating 
debt was as follows: 
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In the foreign debt the increase is due to the issue of $3,000,000 for 
continuing work on the Atocha-Villazén Railroad, less the Morgan 
bonds which were withdrawn from circulation during 1924. These 
bonds amounted approximately to 3,400,000 bolivianos. 
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As to the internal debt, the difference noted is caused by the 
emission of bonds for 6,500,000 bolivianos of the issue of 10,000,000 
bolivianos authorized in 1923. 

The floating debt was decreased by the amortization of various 
loans. 

PROPOSED BUDGET FoR 1925.—According to the budget submitted 
to Congress for approval by the Executive on August 14, 1924, 
national expenditures are estimated at 43,873,742 Eten ania 
receipts at 39,003,257 bolivianos, leaving a deficit of 4,870,485 
bolivianos. It is hoped, however, to balance the budget by the 
proceeds from several taxes imposed by the last Congress. 

LAW FOR INSURING PAYMENT OF REAL ESTATE TAXES.—See page 81. 


BRAZIL 


Report OF CoMMITTEE ON Finance.—The committee appointed 
by the Brazilian Government to study the system of budget estimates 
and the possibilities of balancing the budget rendered its report 
September 20, 1924. The report pointed out in detail what should 
be done to reduce expenditure, recommending specific reductions 
amounting to more than 100,000 contos of milreis. One of the 
most important subjects disonssce) was the continuity of policy 
with regard to public services, since the creation of new services and 
the appropriation of special funds constitute a heavy drain upon the 
Treasury. It is hoped that in the future this practice will be con- 
tinued very prudently and only after due technical investigation, 
since it results in a large increase in the floating debt, whose interest 
alone now amounts to 70,000 contos a year. The committee further 
suggests that the Government’s power to issue bonds for public 
works and similar purposes should be controlled by legislation. 
In addition to other valuable recommendations, the committee 
advocates economy in administration, as to number and pay of 
employees, material, automobiles, and telephones, and the revision 
of all pension lists. 

COLOMBIA 


GOVERNMENT FINANCES DURING 1923.—Generally speaking, the 
year 1923 was the most prosperous in the financial history of the 
country. The revenue, which amounted to 33,315,104.88 pesos was 
expended as follows: 


Pesos 
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On August 31, 1922, the internal debt, including the Treasury 
bonds, amounted to 21,767,478.40 pesos, which on June 30, 1924, 
was reduced to 16,747,887.42 pesos, by amortization of this to the 
amount of 5,019,590.98 pesos. On August 31, 1922, the balance of 
the foreign debt was 19,332,657 pesos, which was increased to 
24,332,657 pesos by the loan of $5,000,000 obtained in October, 1923, 
from Messrs. Blair & Co., of New York, to cover sundry expenses 
of the Treasury. On July 1, 1924, the balance of the foreign debt 
was 20,545,976.30 pesos, amortization having been effected to the 
amount of 3,786,680.70 pesos. (President's Message, August 7,1924.) 

MOoNIcIPAL LOAN.—By a presidential decree a loan of $10,000,000 
has been negotiated by the Municipality of Bogoté with the firm of 
Dillon, Reed & Co., of New York. The initial issue of bonds was for 
$6,000,000, $2,225,000 of which will be used to cover municipal 
debts and the remainder for public works. The bonds bear 8 per 
cent annual interest and are redeemable in 1946. 


MEXICO 


SALE OF DRAFTS.—The National Monetary Commission inaugu- 
rated last September a new department, which sells to commerical 
houses foreign drafts against silver at rates more favorable than 
those offered by banks. During the first week its operations reached 
almost a million dollars in drafts. 


NICARAGUA 


Toe NationaL Bank or Nicaracua.—The National Bank of 
Nicaragua has now bought in all the 51 per cent of the shares of its 
stock not previously in the hands of the Republic, so that it is now 
sole owner of this institution. 


SALVADOR 


Inter-AmERICAN Hic Commission.—The new members of the 
Salvadorean section of the Inter-American High Commission are the 
following: President, Don J. Benjamin Gonzalez; secretary, Dr. 
César V. Miranda; members, Sr. Bartolo Daglio, Sr. Mauricio 
Meardi, Sr. Herberto de Sola, Sr. J. A. Sumner, Sr. Manuel J. Iraheta, 
Barén Franzenstein, Sr. José E. Suay, Dr. Lucio Quifiénez, Dr. Rafael 
Vega Gémez, and Dr. Miguel Gallegos R. 


URUGUAY 


PUBLIC REVENUE.—La Majiana of Montevideo for September 14, 
1924, publishes as official the following figures on the public revenue: 
During the 11 months from June, 1923, to May, 1924, the public ~ 
revenue was 38,709,920 pesos as compared with 33,893,012 pesos in 
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1922-23, 31,589,363 pesos in 1921-22, 32,701,967 pesos in 1920-21, 
33,097,888 pesos in 1919-20, and 28,734,293 pesos in 1918-19. 

The customs revenue from July, 1923, to May, 1924, was 14,322,879 
pesos, as compared with 13,522,095 pesos in 1922-23, 10,958,824 
pesos in 1921-22, 12,639,177 pesos in 1920-21, 14,381,451 pesos in 
1919-20, 11,355,248 pesos in 1918-19, and 10, 547, 104 pesos in 
1917-18. 





BOLIVIA 


LAW FOR INSURING PAYMENT OF REAL-ESTATE TAXES.—In order to 
insure the payment of certain taxes, a law was promulgated on Sep- 
tember 5, 1924, forbidding any public official to draw up or record 
documents transferring possession of real estate by inheritance, 
exchange, mortgage, lease, or any other manner, whether gratui- 
tously or for a consideration, unless it be proven that all national, 
departmental, and municipal taxes have been paid to date. Any 
official failing to comply with this law will be fined 50 bolivianos for 
the first offense, 100 bolivianos for the second, and in the event 
of a third offense will be dismissed from office. 


BRAZIL 


SUSPENDED SENTENCE.—An important addition to Brazilian penal 
law was made by Executive decree No. 16588 of September 6, 1924, 
which established the power of the court to grant a suspended sen- 
tence for first offenders convicted of crimes punishable with fines 
which may be converted into prison terms, or for those convicted 
of any crime punishable by imprisonment of less than a year, pro- 
vided they are not hardened criminals, the suspension to last for two 
to four years in case of a crime, and for one to two years in case of 
misdemeanor. If the accused is again convicted while under sus- 
pended sentence, he will immediately be required to fulfill the first 
penalty and later the second. Sentence will not be suspended in 
case of offenses against honor and reputation nor against family 
honor. Suspended sentences shall be registered in a secret record 
and not divulged except on request of judicial authorities or when 
the offender becomes liable to the sentence imposed. 
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Lagsor conTracts.—On September 8, 1924, the Congress of 
Chile passed a law on labor contracts, some of whose chief provisions 
are briefly summarized below: 


The law does not apply to agricultural or domestic labor, nor that performed 
in commercial establishments or houses, or in industrial establishments having 
fewer than 10 workmen, or eH Diovan only members of one family under the 
authority of one of them. 

The duration of the labor contract may be up to one year, after which it is 
renewable indefinitely for equal periods. When the work in question requires 
special technical knowledge, the duration of the contract may be up to five 
years, and must be made in writing. In ordinary cases the contract may be 
made verbally, but nevertheless the employer or his representative is obliged 
to give each worker a written statement, viséed by the office of the Director 
General of Labor, or by a local authority acting in his place, describing the main 
features of the work required and naming the salary agreed upon. 

On the expiration of the contract the employer, upon request of the worker, 
must give the latter a certificate stating the dates of beginning and completion 
of his work, and the nature thereof. The contract may be terminated at any 
time by either party upon six days’ notice or payment of six days’ wages. When 
an employer terminates the contract he is required to pay the fare and return 
fare for the worker and also the transportation of his family, if his work neces- 
sitated a change of residence. 

The hours of labor are fixed at 8 a day, or 48 a week, but if workers and employ- 
ers agree to establish a half-day’s rest, the limit of 8 hours may be exceeded in 
order to make up the weekly total of 48. It is also permitted for workers to 
agree to work not more than 10 hours a day if they so desire, wages being increased 
accordingly. Actual working hours must be broken by one or more rest periods, 
the total duration of which must not be less than one hour. Other stipulations 
are made with regard to the hours of work of minors. 

In addition to the provisions as to the time and place of wage payments, it is 
provided that minors and married women can validly receive payment without 
intervention of their legal representatives and may have the free administration 
of their wages. The married woman can, furthermore, receive up to 50 per cent 
of the wages earned by her husband, provided he has been declared alcoholic by 
judicial findings. The same right will be enjoyed by the mother with regard to 
the wages earned by her minor children. 

No amount can be deducted or retained from workers’ wages for fines, value of 
water, medicines, medical attention, house rent, use of tools, or other loans in 
merchandise or money, except for intentional damage to the place of work, 
instruments, or working material. 

The minimum wage stipulated in the labor contract, which can not be less 
than two-thirds nor more than three-quarters of the normal salary for the work 
in question and the place in which it is performed, shall be fixed annually by a 
committee of workers and employers. 

For the same class of labor, the wages of men and women shall be the same. 

The collective-labor contract must be a written agreement between an employer 
or an association of employers and an association of workers with the object of 
establishing certain general conditions for labor and salaries, either for one con- 
cern or a group of concerns or industries. Its provisions become obligatory 
clauses and an integral part of all individual contracts made during its life. The 
trade-union or workers’ association will be directly responsible for the obligations 
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contracted by each of the workers belonging to it, the collective contract being 
binding upon all employers and laborers agreeing to it. 

Minors between the ages of 12 and 14 years who have completed the school 
requirements may be admitted to such work as the regulations may determine, but 
others of that age are not permitted to work. Those of either sex under 16 are 
forbidden to work at night, and those over 16 and under 18 shall not be allowed 
to work at night in such employments as the regulations may specify as dangerous 
to health and morality. 

Women of any age may not be employed in mining or other underground work, 
nor in other occupations which may be classed in the regulations as superior 
to their physical strength, or dangerous to health and morality. Women shall 
have the right to 40 days’ rest before and 20 days’ rest after childbirth, their 
places meantime to be held for them. 

Minors under 18 years of age who have not completed requirements for 
primary instruction shall be allowed two hours a day for attending school, pro- 
vided the same is within 1 kilometer of their place of occupation. If no school 
exists within that radius and there are 20 or more minors employed by the estab- 
lishment, the company is required to provide a school for them, in which they 
will be given instruction in primary subjects and rudimentary information about 
the industry in which they are engaged. 

The name of the Labor Office (Oficina de Trabajo) is changed to General 
Labor Bureau (Direccién General de Trabajo). This bureau, which forms part 
of the Ministry of the Interior, is charged with the following functions: 

1. To obtain, coordinate, and publish data and information relative to labor 
in agriculture, mining, industry and commerce, and especially with regard to 
organization and wages, working conditions, cost of living, accidents, occupational 
diseases, labor disputes, labor associations and institutions, and effect of the laws 
which principally interest workers, with a comparison of labor in Chile with that 
in foreign countries. 

2. To study and propose to the Government the legal and administrative 
measures which may be adopted to better the conditions of labor and the material, 
moral, and intellectual situation of the workers. 

3. To report on the statutes of labor unions and employees’ associations. 

4, To organize and direct the inspection of labor with the object of seeing that 
the provisions of this law and other laws of a social nature are strictly complied 
with. 

The inspection of work performed by women will be in charge of women. 

This law goes into effect six months after publication in the Diario Oficial. 


PRESIDENTIAL AND CONGRESSIONAL ELECTIONS.—The following is 
a résumé of recent decree laws issued with regard to presidential 
and congressional elections: 


A decree law dated November 5 and made public on November 6 at Santiago, 
Chile, designates for the purpose of registration for the coming elections a period 
beginning the second Sunday in January and varying in length according to the 
population of the respective districts. Registration is obligatory for those Chil- 
eans possessing the following requirements: First, 21 years of age; second, 
ability to read and write; third, residence in the respective districts and ability 
to prove their identity in the manner prescribed by law. The exceptions include 
noncommissioned officers and enlisted men of the army, navy, and carbineers, 
governmental police and prison guards, ecclesiastics and certain persons phys- 
ically or mentally incompetent, and those indicted or condemned for certain 
crimes, and a few other obvious exceptions. 
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Another decree law dated November 5 and made public at Santiago on 
November 6 calls for elections of senators, deputies, and the President of the 
Republic on May 10, 1925. On July 25, 1925, the senators and deputies shall 
meet in a general assembly with an absolute majority without distinction as to 
senators or deputies for the following purposes: 

First. To ratify or reject reforms to the constitution which the governmental 
junta shall have proposed at least two months before the elections of May 10. 
The reforms which may not be ratified August 25 shall be considered as rejected, 
and the provisions of the old constitution on those points shall continue 
in force. This assembly shall be governed by regulations which shall be 
promulgated by the governmental junta. 

Second. From August 25 Congress will assemble as an official body with at 
least an absolute majority of its members without distinction between senators 
and deputies and shall proceed to proclaim as President of the Republic the 
candidate who has received an absolute majority in the general elections; or, 
if no candidate has received such majority, that body shall proceed to elect 
the President in accordance with specified rules which will insure an election 
by a majority vote of Congress. 

Before Congress shall be considered as legally constituted, elections of at 
least half of the senators and deputies, respectively, must be approved by the 
qualifying board appointed for this purpose. If such confirmation is not forth- 
coming prior to the dates set for convocation of Congress, the governmental 
junta shall change the dates as may be necessary after the foregoing objects 
have been accomplished. The assembly will take up its duties as the constitu- 
tional Congress of the country in accordance with the old constitution and 
such reforms as may be approved. On September 18, 1925, there shall be 
completely reestablished in the Republic the full exercise of constitutional 
government, and at 2 o’clock on that afternoon at a meeting presided over 
by the governmental junta the executive power will be delivered to the President 
elect. 

COSTA RICA 


IMMIGRATION OF LABORERS.—cee page 71. 
CUBA 

PENSION LAW.—See page 92. : 
HAITI 


EMIGRATION LAW AMENDED.—A note appearing in the Bulletin for 
August, 1924, on amendments to the emigration law of Haiti should 
have read as follows: 


Any Haitian citizen who leaves the country to work elsewhere, at his own 
expense or otherwise, as well as any Haitian traveling on the deck of any boat 
whether provided with an emigration license or not, is likewise considered an 
emigrant. Captains receiving on their vessels emigrants not provided with the 
special passport required by this law shall be subject to payment of a fine for each 
emigrant, of from 1,000 to 5,000 gourdes and imprisonment of from one to six 
months. Such fines may be recovered from ships’ agents, owners, outfitters, and 
consignees. Further amendments provide that a captain receiving emigrants on 
board a ship not provided with a certificate of seaworthiness and license to trans- 
port passengers, shall be subject to a fine of from 1,000 to 2,000 gourdes, for each 
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emigrant whom he has received or tried to receive, and imprisonment of from one 
to six months; and that the captain of a boat leaving or trying to do so with a 
number of passengers exceeding that permitted by his certificate, shall be pun- 
ished for each person thus illegally taken on board, by a fine of from 500 to 1,000 
gourdes, and imprisonment as stated above. 


HONDURAS 


New constitutTion.—The new constitution of Honduras, passed 
by the National Constituent Assembly on September 10, 1924, in 
Tegucigalpa, appears in full in the Gaceta Oficial of September 20, 
1924. The new constitution went into effect on October 3, 1924, 
thereby abrogating the constitution of October 14, 1894. Its most 
outstanding new feature is the section“*on social and labor coopera- 
tion, which provides that the State shall regulate obligatory savings © 
in schools, shops, and public offices, whether civil or military, and to 
afford protection to all kinds of savings funds. It also establishes an 
Institute of Social Reforms with the following powers: (1) To 
ameliorate relations between capital and labor; (2) to promote and 
stimulate the founding of cooperative production, savings, buying 
and credit associations, the construction of cheap and sanitary 
houses, and the establishment of accident and life insurance as well 
as asylums for the poor; (8) to perform any other duties connected 
with public health and other matters which may be entrusted to the 
Institute by special law. By another paragraph of this section, the 
eight-hour day is established, and one day of rest for each six working 
days. It is also provided that a law of industrial accidents shall 
define the responsibility of the employer. The labor of women and 
of minors under 14 is mentioned as deserving special protection, 
which should be afforded it by a new law. 


MEXICO 


DECREES WITH REFERENCE TO THE NaTionaL UNIVERSITY.—A 
decree signed by President Obregén on September 27, 1924, gives 
economic autonomy to the National University, reserving to it the 
following income, of which it may freely dispose: Matriculation and 
tuition fees, fees for special or professional examinations and for 
degrees and diplomas, income arising from work performed by 
students as part of their courses, from publications of the university, 
from real estate set aside for its service, fand from the National 
Stadium, gifts from private persons, and national subventions. 

By another presidential decree, published in the Diario Oficial for 
October 13, 1924, several of the university schools are reorganized. 
The name of the School of Chemical Science is changed to the School 
of Science, in order to make it more consonant with the program of 
studies, The College of Liberal Arts (Facultad de Altos Estudios) 
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is divided into the Graduate School, the Teachers’ Clee and the 
College of Law and Liberal Arts. 

It will be recalled that it was announced in last month’s issue of 
the Bulletin that certain courses in educational psychology were to 
serve as the nucleus for the new Teachers’ College, in which it is 
proposed to train teachers for the secondary and normal schools. 

TUITION REQUIRED IN TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS.—A 
decree, signed September 27, 1924, provides that students in the 
Federal technical and commercial schools shall pay tuition, with the 
exception of those who are financially unable to do so. Income 
received from manufactures, construction, or repairs executed in such 
schools shall be paid into a fund to be used for the benefit of the 
_ schools themselves or the establishment of new ones. 

AMENDMENT TO HOMESTEAD DECREE.—On September 11, 1924, 
President Obregén signed a decree amending that of August 2, 1923, 
in regard to lands which might be acquired as homesteads. The 
amendment forbids the sale or mortgaging of such lands within 10 
years after the title is granted in order to prevent speculation and the 
formation of large estates. 

History OF THE SuPREME CourT.—Seiior Licenciado Francisco 
Parada Gay has written a history of the Supreme Court of Mexico, 
in honor of the hundredth anniversary of the foundation of that 
important tribunal, which took place December 23, 1823. 


PARAGUAY 


Customs TARIFF.—On September 27, 1924, the President promul- 
gated the customs tariff law sanctioned by the Legislative Assembly. 
The law becomes effective on September 1, 1925. 


VENEZUELA 


NEw LAND LAW.—On June 17, 1924, the new land law, governing 
the distribution, sale, lease, and administration of Government lands, 
and the allocation of land for homesteads and for common land 
belonging to municipalities, was approved by the Congress and on 
the 20th sanctioned by the President. 

Chapter II of the law reserves to the Government all national 
forest lands whose conservation is of public interest in preserving the 
water supply and those containing an appreciable quantity of precious 
woods or trees supplying oils, gums, resins or other economic products, 
as well as lands near salt wells, and bordering the sea or lakes 
communicating with the sea or navigable rivers. 

When advocating the passage of this law in his last annual message 
to Congress, President Gémez said: 


Besides being just this measure is opportune, since the first centenary of the 
Battle of Ayacucho falls this year, for it will be an appropriate tribute to the Lib- 
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erators to give our brothers who have no material goods part of the land for which . 
their ancestors heroically shed their blood. If our territory is free to the work 
and capital of the rich, it is only just that a proportionate part be free to those 
who have no other means of obtaining it. 











INTERNATIONAL 
a ae TREATIES ws ONG 


GUATEMALA-NICARAGUA 


COMMERCIAL CONVENTION.—On September 10, 1924, a convention 
providing for the exchange of raw materials and products of national 
raw materials free of duty between Guatemala and Nicaragua was 
signed in Guatemala City by the Minister of Foreign Affairs of 
Guatemala and the Minister of Nicaragua in Guatemala. (Diario 
de Centro América, Guatemala, Sept. 12, 1924.) 





BOLIVIA 


ScHoots For InprANs.—The President, in his message to Con- 
gress on August 6, 1924, spoke of the awakening interest shown 
among the aborigines in all matters pertaining to elementary educa- 
tion, and stated that in view of this fact, the Government had 
authorized the establishment of 40 schools to be devoted to the 
purpose of teaching the Indians. 


COLOMBIA 


PRIMARY INSTRUCTION.—The attendance during 1923 at the 7,089 
primary schools, 6,189 of which were public and 555 private, was 
361,094 pupils, showing an increase since 1922 of 19,303, or 6 per cent 
of the population, due to the 580 new public primary schools which 
were established in the Republic. Other schools conducted during 
the same year were 97 public and 237 private secondary schools, 19 
public and 11 private vocational schools, and 2 public and 3 private 
art schools. The national, departmental, and municipal funds 
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- assigned to education in 1923 amounted to 4,782,949.63 pesos, or a 
yearly expenditure of 13.24 pesos per pupil. The sum of 270,199 
pesos was appropriated for the 1,834 scholarships awarded, at the 
rate of 147.08 pesos a year. 

PEDAGOGIC MISSION.—On September 26, 1924, a German pedago- 
gic mission arrived in Bogota, its members being Dr. Antonio Hitel, 
Dr. Carl Glochner, and Dr. A. Decker, who have signed a contract 
with the Government under which they will introduce into Colom- 
bia the latest methods of teaching employed in the public schools in 
Germany. The President of Colombia appointed a committee, 
composed of Dr. Tomas Rueda Vargas, Dr. Gerardo Arrubla, Dr. 
Emilio Ferrero, legal adviser, and Dr. Jaime Bonilla, secretary, 
to work with the mission, in accordance with the provisions of 
Decree No. 1539 of September 23, 1924. 


COSTA RICA 


HEREDIA PUBLIC LIBRARY.—In July, 1924, the public library of 
Heredia was given a location of its own and provided with a librarian, 
who reports that the number of readers has increased since the 
library has been moved from the normal school to a more convenient 
location. 

SCHOLARSHIPS.—Sixty scholarships have been founded by the 
Republic in the Salesian School of Cartago, 9 scholarships to be 
awarded in each of the Provinces of San José, Alajuela, and Heredia, 8 
in Lim6n, 15 in Guanacaste, and 10 in Puntarenas. The candidates 
for these scholarships must be between the ages of 12 and 15 years, 
have passed the fourth grade of primary education, and be chosen 
from families of small means. Each application for a scholarship 
must be accompanied by birth, health, and school certificates. 
The awards are to be made by a commission composed of a repre- 
sentative of the President, one of the municipality, and the president 
of the regional board of charity. An appropriation of 35,400 colones 
is added to the annual budget of the Government to pay for these 
scholarships. 

: CUBA 


FORMAL OPENING OF THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY.—The formal 
opening of this year’s sessions of the National University, Dr. Eliseo 
Gartaya, Rector of the University presiding, which took place on 
October 1, 1924, was attended by the Secretary of Public Instruction, 
the deans and members of the faculties of the different schools, and a 
large number of students. At the close of the ceremony a bust of 
Marti on a handsome marble pedestal, which was presented by Dr. 
Gonzdélez Manet, was unveiled in the main building. 
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MEXICO 


RuRAL EDUCATION.—The personnel has been chosen for the 
educational missions which the Department of Education is sending 
to the States of Guanajuato and Hidalgo. In addition to the 
teachers of elementary subjects, the missions are made up of teachers 
of drawing, physical training, chorus singing, and of small industries, 
such as soap making, tanning, fruit preserving, cooking, poultry and 
rabbit raising, apiculture, gardening, and dressmaking. In connec- 
tion with the work of these missions lectures on various subjects 
will be given by the following well-known educators: Prof. Moisés 
S4enz, Education in Mexico; Dr. Manuel Barranco, School Organi- 
zation; Prof. Alfredo Uruchurtu, Educational Psychology; Sefior 
Licenciado Nicéforo Guerrero, Agricultural and School Cooperatives; 
and Prof. Ignacio Ramirez, Rural Education. 

Information obtained subsequent to the foregoing stated that 
missions were also sent to the States of Puebla, Guerrero, Guanajuato, 
San Luis Potosi, Nuevo Leén, Colima, Sonora, and Sinaloa. The 
- work of these missions corresponds more or less to that of teachers’ 
institutes in the United States, groups of teachers from cities or out- 
lying districts assembling in a central place for a series of meetings 
and classes under the direction of the mission personnel. 

All the missionary and other rural teachers working under the 
Indigene Culture Division of the Department of Public Education 
assembled in Mexico City in the winter vacation to discuss their 
experiences and demonstrate the results achieved, profiting by each 
other’s experiences and making plans for the future. Many of these 
teachers in the pursuit of their educational mission have to walk or 
to ride horseback for long distances. 

INVESTIGATIONS FOR CoLumBIA UNIvERSITY.—Two representatives 
of the International Institute of Education of Columbia University, 
New York City, are spending six months in Mexico gathering data 
in regard to the Mexican educational system for the course in com- 
parative education required of students working for the degree of 
doctor of education. The International Institute is interested in 
gathering scientific data on education and the development of educa- 
tional theories in every nation in order to make this information 
available for use throughout the world. 

DECREES WITH REFERENCE TO THE NaTIONAL UNIVERSITY.—See 
page 85. 

TUITION REQUIRED IN TECHNICAL AND COMMERCIAL SCHOOLS.—See 


page 86. 
PANAMA 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOL.—Dofia Julia Palau de Gémez is the founder 
of a vocational school for girls which was opened on May 1, 1922, in 
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Panama City, thus realizing a long-cherished dream of Sra. de 
Gémez. This school teaches geography, civics, history, stenography, 
business practice, Spanish, English, embroidery, tailoring, drawing, 
painting, telegraphy, and ceramics. In the first year of its life the 
school was at a very great disadvantage from lack of resources, but 
the indefatigable efforts of its founder, who filled in the gaps from 
substitute teacher to porter, kept it alive. In 1923 a Government 
subvention was granted the school, which now has 248 students, and 
could have many more if its resources and space permitted. Of the 
14 teachers, 7 give volunteer service. The exposition of the work 
in 1923 astonished many persons who viewed it. 


PARAGUAY 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL.—The President was recently authorized 
by law to establish an agricultural school in the Botanical Garden of 
Asuncién under the direction of the botanical staff. The amount of 
600,000 pesos national currency is appropriated by the same law for 
the equipment of the school. The sales of the school’s products will 
help to defray expenses. 

PERU 


Book FESTIVAL.—The book festival, celebrated for the first time 
in 1922, has been declared by a Government order a permanent 
holiday, to be celebrated every year on November 10. 


SALVADOR 


SCHOOL ATTENDANCE.—The President of the Technical Council of 
Education recently reported that school registration has imcreased 
from a maximum of 36,571 pupils in 1923 to 43,223 in May, 1924. 
The attendance averages about 72 per cent. 

LipRARIES.—From August 1 to 31, 1924, the National Library 
furnished books to 1,164 readers; the Victoriano Rodriguez reading 
room books and periodicals to 181 readers; the Ignacio Gomez read- 
ing room, books and periodicals to 283 readers; the Miguel Alvarez 
Castro kiosk in Parque Barrios, books and periodicals to 88 readers. 
These libraries are all situated in San Salvador. In the city of 
Sonsonate a library was recently opened for women and children. 





BRAZIL 


WAGES IN BUILDING TRADES.—The Brazilian American for October 


4, 1924, reports the following daily wages for Rio de Janeiro workers 
in the building trades: 
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ImMMIGRATION.—The government of the State of Pernambuco 
recently created a Department of Labor and Immigration, whose 
main office is in Recife. Immigrants may choose whether they will 
work on their own account or as employees; in the latter case the 
contract will be supervised by the department. To those who 
desire land of their own the State will sell State land and a dwelling 
at a moderate price, payment to be made in small annual install- 
ments; it also provides facilities for the purchase of farm animals and 
tools. In addition the price of the third-class passage is refunded 
and work will be assured immigrants soon after arrival, the State 
meantime housing them gratis in its immigrant hospice. Work is to 
be found chiefly in. agricultural occupations. State authorities 
endeavor to promote good health conditions by means of rural sani- 
tary stations and to foster primary education, the State obligating 
itself to provide schools accessible to immigrants’ children. 

During the first eight months of 1924 immigrants to the number of 
45,978 entered the State of Sao Paulo. 


CHILE 


Cost OF LIvING.—Sefior Moisés Poblete Troncoso, chief of the 
Chilean Labor Office, stated in the Mercurio of Santiago for Septem- 
ber 4, 1924, that the income of Chilean manual workers and office 
employees is expended as follows: 
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WELFARE WORK IN THE NITRATE FIELDS.—The Antofagasta 
Nitrate Co. has organized a department of social welfare for the bene- 
fit of its employees. The duties of this department are to supervise 

‘living conditions of the employees, especially regarding housing and 
sanitation and education, and to provide entertainments and sports. 
The department will investigate causes of accidents, and take meas- 
ures to improve working conditions in order to prevent accidents, and 
will also endeavour, in every way, to make conditions such as to 
encourage the employees to remain in the company’s employ. 





1 The milreis was quoted in New York on October 1 , 1924, at 10.79 cents. 
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LagBor contTracts.—For a résumé of an important new law on this 


subject, see page 82. 
CUBA 


PENSION LAW.—In conformity with Decree No. 1180 of September 
2, 1924, which complements the regulations for the execution of the 
law of October 9, 1923, the persons to be benefited by the pension 
and retirement law for railway workers will be all those permanently 
employed in an administrative, professional, technical, labor, and 
caretaking capacity by any company—either directly or under 
contract with other organizations—in any of its offices, branches, 
properties, or services which it customarily renders individuals, 
institutions, societies, public or private enterprises, and the public in 
general. A 3 per cent discount is also to be made from the salaries 
of employees and laborers who work for a firm by contract, those who 
work temporarily for a contractor on any kind of construction work 
not coming within the terms of the law. 

The General Retirement and Pension Fund Board was constituted 


July 14, 1924. 
ECUADOR 


PROJECT FOR BUILDING WORKMEN’s. HOUSES.—A bill has been 
passed in the Senate and sent to the Chamber of Deputies proposing 
the construction of houses for workmen. This bill authorizes muni- 
cipalities to sell municipal land or to build on such land low-priced 
and sanitary homes to be leased to workmen on easy terms, thus 
improving living conditions. 

HAITI 


LABOR OFFICE CREATED.—According to recent information received 
from the Secretary of Foreign Affairs of Haiti, a Labor Office has 
been created in that Republic. This new department will be intrusted 
with relations with the International Labor Office in Geneva, in 
addition to its other duties. 

MEXICO 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE POSTAL COLONY.—Readers of the Bulletin 
will recall an account of the proposed postal colony in the suburbs of 
Mexico City in the article on Housing in the Americas, which appeared 
in the March, 1924, issue of the Bulletin. It is gratifying to note 
the progress of the colony, which has now added to its numerous 
small but comfortable houses a school and garden. The water 
supply for the colony has also been installed. 


URUGUAY 


MINIMUM RURAL WAGE.—October 18, 1924, was the expiration ° 
date of the time limit given to rural employers within which laborers 
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in their service should ,be ‘provided with the identification books 
required by the minimum wage law. Immediately thereafter depart- 
mental inspectors of labor were to visit rural establishments to assure 
the execution of this law, whose chief provisions were given in the 
Bulletin for August, 1924. 
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ELECTRICIANS’ SCHOOL IN PRISON.—The President recently author- 
ized the establishment of a school for electricians in the national peni- 
tentiary, to give knowledge of a trade to prisoners so that when 
released they may have a means of livelihood. In the prison they will 
do the electrical repair and installation work. 

Francisco JAVIER CorREA AsyLuM.—In memory of her late 
husband, Sefiora Clara Alberdi de Correa built the Francisco Javier 
Correa Asylum for 300 girls which was inaugurated in Rosario on 
September 27. Work was begun in April, 1922, on this home and 
school for girls without shelter, the total cost being 800,000 pesos. 
Sefiora de Correa has turned the building over to the Dominican 
Sisters, who will manage the home and school, the donor furnishing © 
funds for its maintenance. 

KinpnEss To AnIMALS Day.—The Board of Education of Buenos 
Aires Province recently set aside the last school day of September as 
Kindness to Animals Day, when an effort was made through talks 
and exercises to develop in children a desire to protect animals and 
to prevent cruelty to them. 

YoutH Coneress.—The organization committee of the Congress of 
Youth, which was to have been held in Buenos Aires this year, has 
decided to postpone the congress until May, 1925, in order that more 
countries may send delegates. 





BOLIVIA 


Leacure oF ComMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HMPpLoyEEs.—At a 
recent meeting held in Oruro by the commercial and industrial 
employees of that city a society was organized called Commercial and 
Industrial Employees’ League, for the purpose of cooperation and 
mutual aid among the members. 

NEw HOSPITAL FoR Potosi.—The Government has allotted 551,163 
bolivianos for the construction of a hospital in the city of Potosi. The 
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board in charge of handling the funds has called for bids for construc- 
tion plans. It is hoped to have the building completed and ready for 
service next year on the occasion of the independence centennial. 

ATHLETIC FIELD AND RACE TRACK IN La Paz.—The work on the 
athletic field and race track now being built in La Paz, at the end of 
the Avenida Miraflores, is progressing very rapidly and will probably 
be completed within the next few months. Owing to the fact tnat 
besides the race course provisions are being made for various other 
kinds of sports, the field covers a very large tract of ground. Several 
large stands provide seating capacity for 40,000 persons. 


BRAZIL 


BrRAzILIAN ACADEMY OF Economic, POLITICAL, AND SOCIAL 
SciencEes.—This new academy, founded in the latter part of 1924, 
has 30 active members, 12 of whom were founders. At the request of 
the latter, President Bernardes of Brazil, honorary president of the 
academy, appointed 5 members, the remaining 13 being elected by 
the executive committee. Senator Epitacio Pessoa, one of the 
justices of the Permanent Court of International Justice, was unani- 
mously elected president for life; Dr. Antonio Felicio dos Santos is 
dean of the active members. ‘The official organ of the academy is the 
Revista de Direito Publico e de Adminstragéo Federal, Estadual e 
Municipal, which is edited by Dr. Nuno Pinheiro, one of the members 
of the academy, and by Dr. Alberto Biolchini. 

HEALTH SECTION OF THE BRAZILIAN RuRAL Society.—This impor- 
tant Séio Paulo agricultural society has established a health section, 
in charge of Dr. Mario Pernambuco, of the State Health Service and 
Rockefeller Commission, which will aid farmers to solve health 
problems on their estates, making analyses of drinking water, inspec- 
tions, and estimates for carrying out sanitary improvements, and 
recommending treatment of diseases and methods for preventing and — 
checking epidemics. 

PROPHYLAXIS OF SOCIAL DISEASES IN THE NAvy.—A clinic for the 
treatment of social diseases was opened in the Navy Arsenal in Rio de 
Janeiro on June 23, 1924. From that date until September 12 of the 
same year 476 patients had been registered and given 5,337 treat- 
ments, including nearly 3,000 injections of various types. The treat- 
ment of patients suffering from intestinal parasites was added to the 
work of the clinic, as well as examination of persons suspected of 
tuberculosis. The officer in charge expects to give a series of lectures 
on health topics. 

Lrerer coLtony.—The first Brazilian agricultural colony for lepers 
was opened several months ago in Prata, State of Para. Beginning 
with accommodations for 500 persons of both sexes, the colony is 
sufficiently large eventually to receive 800 patients. 

SUSPENDED SENTENCE.—See page 81. 


\ 
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Hxrattu camMpaicn.—The Pediatric Society of Chile, realizing the 
importance of protecting new generations from the many diseases 
which deplete the infant population of the nation, has initiated a 
campaign of child welfare and health. Considering, as one of the 
most important measures for accomplishing this purpose, that of 
instructing mothers in the proper care of their children, the society 
has sent several of its members, specialists in children’s diseases, to all 
the large industrial centers to give lectures for working mothers on 
the care of children, hoping by this means to help panties the large 
infant mortality. 


COLOMBIA 


THE RED CROSS AND SOCIAL WELFARE.— Under date of October 21, 
1924, Sr. Roberto Michelsen, secretary general of the Colombian Red 
Cross, sent a cordial letter commending the October issue of the 
Spanish edition of the BuLLETIN, which issue was devoted to Social 
Welfare in the Community. Sr. Michelsen expressed himself in part 
as follows: 

The social work undertaken by the Colombian Red Cross has for its basis an 
extensive program of the creation and support of movements and societies 
directed toward promoting the welfare of the community. The Red Cross will 
therefore find extremely helpful the suggestions contained in your excellent 
publication, which may be considered not only valuable for consultation but also 
for guidance in the execution of all coordinated work in behalf of the community. 
The Colombian Red Cross will make use of this number of the Boletin in founding 
the various agencies needed for this purpose. 


Costa Rica 


Rep Cross Housinc.—The Costa Rican Red Cross, in accordance 
with an official regulation published in the Diario Oficial of Septem- 
ber 20, 1924, is planning to build more houses on ground which can 
be offered at low prices, equipped with water supply and provided 
with sewers, outside of San José. As the capital city is at present 
unable to furnish further water connections, the Red Cross is seeking 
to provide housing in the nearby towns where water is plentiful. 

HEALTH PARADE.—One of the features of the San José school cele- 
bration of the Central American Independence Day on September 15, 
1924, wasa health parade led by the Boy Scouts, followed by heralds 
bearing standards with legends instructive in health habits, after 
which came the children of a number of schools and floats. One of 
these floats bore an enormous toothbrush. The parade attracted a 
large crowd which commented enthusiastically upon its organization. 

PENITENTIARY scHOOoL.—A school for minors in the penitentiary 
is reported as progressing satisfactorily under the direction of Sr. 
Joaquin Quesada. 
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NEW SCHOOL FOR SANITARY INSPECTORS.—A school for sanitary 
inspectors has recently been established in San José to give a two 
years’ course, including work in anatomy, physiology, etiology with 
special reference to transmissible diseases, private and public health, 
sanitary legislation, rudiments of parasitology and veterinary science, 
and laboratory work. Persons between the ages of 18 and 50 may 
enter the school. Those not having a bachelor of humanities degree 
and those not normal graduates may take the course but will receive 
no license to undertake the office of sanitary inspector until they 
are 20 years old. The usual health and character certificates 
are required, as well as an admission fee of 20 colones. Sanitary 
inspectors are to be paid out of Government or municipal funds. 

PLAYGROUND OPENED.—On September 22, 1924, the new play- 
ground of Plaza Garcia Flamenco was opened to the children of that 
section of San José. The playground is provided with the equip- 
ment needed for a combination of healthy amusement and exer- 
cise, the children being under the vigilance of police on special duty. 


CUBA 


NATIONAL MATERNITY COMPETITION.—The sum of $16,000 was 
assigned by the Government for the expenses of the annual National 
Maternity Competition and Better Babies Exhibition, which took 
place in November, 1924, under the auspices of the Department of 
Health and Charity, their object being to improve the national stock, 
induce mothers to nurse their children, and award prizes to the 
mothers who give the best care to their children and homes. This 
was one of the events in connection with the Pan American Sanitary 


Congress. 
GUATEMALA 


Rep Cross notes.—A chapter of the Junior Red Cross of Gua- 
temala has been established in the Central American School for 
Girls in Guatemala City, the students holding office in the board of 
directors and carrying on the work of the organization. Com- 
mittees have been formed for investigation of conditions of poverty, 
for propaganda for the association, and for other related purposes. 

The International Red Cross Committee in circular No. 232 
recognized the Red Cross of Guatemala, approving its statutes and 
noting the fact that Guatemala was a signatory nation to the Geneva 
Convention of 1864 and the convention of July 6, 1906. 

ANTI-YELLOW FEVER ComMMission.—The Rockefeller Institute in 
September sent out a commission through the departments of 
Guatemala to instruct local authorities in means for destroying 
possible breeding places of the mosquito transmitting yellow fever. 
Official instructions were sent out by the Government to each depart- 
ment, ordering full cooperation with the Rockefeller commission. 
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HONDURAS 


Hosrirat 1n La Crerpa.—The Gaceta Oficial of Honduras for 
September 11, 1924, publishes the approved statutes of incorpora- 
tion of the Vicente D’Antoni Hospital in La Ceiba, Honduras. The 
hospital buildings were built and donated by Viccaro Bros. & Co. 
Fifty per,cent of the dock receipts of Viccaro Bros. & Co. will be 
devoted to the support of the hospital, half being contributed by 
the company and half by the Government, which will also provide 
certain other funds. The clinical service of the hospital includes 
medical treatment, surgery, obstetrics, pediatrics, and dentistry 
for patients in the hospital and for out patients. The staff is to 
consist of consulting physicians, visiting physicians, and a corps of 
internes. The hospital is designed for the free treatment of the poor, 
with no distinction of race, nationality, or religion. 


PANAMA 


INTERNATIONAL ATHLETIC TOURNAMENT.—On September 27, 1924, 
a visiting team of students of the University of Cuba played a base- 
ball game with Panaman students in the Balboa stadium in Panama 
City, the first event of the Cuban-Panaman athletic tournament. 
In the evening a basket-ball game took place, after which the visitors 
were guests of the Panama Athletic Association. Other events 
followed. 

On one evening of their stay the party of Cuban students, 100 in 
number, was received at a meeting held in their honor in the National 
Institute, at which they presented to the president of that institution 
the flags of Cuba and its university, a symbol of friendship which 
was reciprocated by a message sent by Panaman teachers to their 


Cuban colleagues. 
PARAGUAY 


TUBERCULOSIS COLLECTION pDAy.—On August 23, 1924, the 
Women’s National Charity Association collected in Asuncién 25,780 
pesos for the benefit of persons suffering from tuberculosis. 

SANITARY WORK AND HOOKWORM TREATMENT.—The report of 
the sanitary work done in connection with the hookworm campaign 
in Asuncion in August, 1924, states the following: 


Four hundred and eighteen persons were found on examination to have hook- 
worm, and 95, other parasites, while 191 were free of parasites; 2,174 persons 
received the first hookworm treatment, 505 the second, and 108 the third; 
2 lectures illustrated by wall charts were given to 32 persons; 259 houses were 
found to have proper toilets, and 431 insanitary accommodations, while 314 
houses were without toilet; 8 persons were vaccinated; 9 new toilets were 
constructed under direction; and 62 hemoglobin tests given. 

In the It4 Office 5,296 persons were listed in August, of whom 2,859 received 
the first hookworm treatment, 1,121 the second treatment, and 229 supple- 
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mentary treatments. Twelve public lectures were given to 1,620 persons, and 
one lecture in a school to 80 pupils. Of 936 houses visited 93 had insanitary 
toilets and 843 had none at all. Persons vaccinated numbered 254, those treated 
for malaria 3, and those given the hemoglobin test 12. 


PERU 


Nationat Hyaiene Instirute.—A supreme resolution of August 
22, 1924, authorizes the appointment of a commission to plan the 
organization and construction of a National Institute of Hygiene. 
Funds for the construction of such an institute will be obtained 
from fines for infringement of the sanitation and pharmaceutical 
laws and from other sources. (Commerce Reports, October 18, 1924.) 


SALVADOR 


WOMAN DENTIST.—Sefiorita Carlota Estévez Urrutia of Guatemala 
on September 6, 1924, passed her final examination for the degree of 
dental surgeon conferred by the National University of Salvador. 
The Salvadorean press expresses pride in the accomplishment of 
this young woman. 

CHLORINE DISINFECTING PLANT.—In the latter part of August a 
chlorinating plant was installed in the water system of San Salvador. 

ANTIHOOKWORM CAMPAIGN.—A monthly appropriation of 1,500 
colones is allowed by the National Government for the antihook- 
worm work throughout the Republic undertaken by Dr. Carlos A. 
Bailey, Director of the Antihookworm Department. This work is 
being aided by the Rockefeller Foundation, which also sent Doctor 
Hanson to found a section to combat larval parasites. 

PUBLIC HEALTH KNOWLEDGE.—An organization of Santa Ana has 
undertaken to give a series of lectures on public health and scientific 
subjects to the associated labor organizations of that city. The 
first lecture was given by Dr. J. E. Olavarrieta on malaria and yellow 
fever, and endemic and epidemic tropical diseases. He explained 
methods of exterminating the dangerous stegomyia fasciata mosquito 
which is the transmitter of yellow fever, and warned his hearers 
against stagnant water without a protective film of oil. 

WoORKMEN’S NIGHT sCHOOL.—On September 15, the national 
holiday, a workmen’s night school was opened in the city of 


Chalatenango. 
URUGUAY 


CivIL EMPLOYEES’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION.—The board of 
directors of the Association of Civil Employees of the nation has 
approved the draft of an organization of a consumers’ cooperative 
society for the provision of prime necessities. Hach cooperative | 
association formed under this plan is to have an initial capital of 
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not more than 5,000 pesos lent by the Government, in addition to 
the entrance fees of the members, the former to be repaid from the 
profits. The credit to be extended to any member will not exceed 
40 per cent of his salary. The plan for the organization of such 
cooperatives is to be submitted to the Government for approval. 
Foop InsPEcTION.—The Departmental Council on May 19, 1924, 
sanctioned a regulation drawn up by the Municipal Chemical 
Laboratory of Montevideo providing for an official inspector of 
manufactured food products. This regulation provides that all 
manufacturers of food products shall register before October 19, 
1924, upon the roll of food producers kept by the Laboratory, that 
their premises shall be inspected, that food shall not be kept too 
long before packing, and that new factories may not be opened 
without registration, while those in operation but not registered 


will be closed. 
; VENEZUELA 


Honor To A VENEZUELAN Puysician.—Dr. R. Pino Pou, a 
distinguished Venezuelan physician, was recently appointed cor- 
responding member in Venezuela of the Society of Surgeons of 
Paris. He is also a charter member of the National Medical 
Academy and corresponding member of the Medical Academy of 
Peru. 

ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SocraL Scrences.—During the 
session of the Academy of Political and Social Sciences which was 
held on September 10, 1924, Dr. Enrique Urdaneta Maya, Dr. V. 
Marquez Bustillos, Dr. F. Arroyo Parejo, and Dr. R. Cabrera Malo 
were elected members of the academy and the following officers of 
the new board of directors: Dr. G. T. Villegas Pulido, president; 
Dr. Carlos F. Grisanti, first vice president; Dr. P. Hermoso Telleria, 
second vice president; Dr. Juvenal Anzola, secretary; Dr. Alejandro 
Pietri, treasurer; and Dr. J. J. Mendoza, librarian. 
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COLOMBIA 


Swiss MILITARY MISSION.—The Swiss military mission engaged 
by the Government for the purpose of reorganizing the army 
arrived in Bogoté on September 10, 1924. The members of this 
mission are Lieut. Col. Hans George Fuchler, First Lieut. Henry 
Gillibody of the Air Service, and Maj. Paul Gautier. 
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Pan AMERICAN OFFICE.—In accordance with a resolution approved 
by the Fifth International American Conference which convened in 
Santiago de Chile in March, 1923, a Pam American office has been 
established in the Department of State by the Government under 
the direction of Sr. Manuel M4rquez Sterling, where all matters 
relating to the organization in Habana of the Sixth International 
American Conference, which is to meet in the Cuban capital, or to 
any other Pan American meetings and conferences in which Cuba 
should officially participate, will be studied and prepared. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


DoMINICAN REPUBLIC ADMITTED TO THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS.— 
The application of the Dominican Republic for admission to the 
League of Nations, made by a telegram from the Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs, dated September 23, 1924, was considered at a plenary 
meeting of the league on September 29, 1924, with the result that 
the Dominican Republic was unanimously admitted to the League 
of Nations. 

Cotumsus LicguTHousE WerrEx.—The Columbus National Com- 
mittee, incorporated in accordance with the laws of the Dominican 
Republic, decided to designate a week to be known as “ Columbus 
Lighthouse Week,”’ selecting for this purpose the period from Novem- 
ber 30 to December 6, 1924, when contributions were solicited all 
over the Republic for carrying out the great project, under consid- 
eration for some time past, of erecting on the island a huge lighthouse 
in honor of Columbus. 

ECUADOR 


ECUADOREAN AUTHOR HONORED.—Sr. Alejandro Andrade Coello 
received a silver medal at the Universal Exposition in Strasbourg 
for his book entitled Vulgata Higiénica, which is used as a health 
textbook in the National Mejia Institute. 


MEXICO 


New AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO MrExico.—The Honorable James 
Rockwell Sheffield, American ambassador to Mexico, presented his 
credentials on October 15, 1924, to President Obregén. In the 
course of the ceremony he addressed the President in part as follows: 


* * * We do not contend for any rights or privileges or powers for our- 


selves that we would not freely concede to you. We seek no territory, we desire 
no exclusive privilege; we earnestly hope that the blessings of liberty regulated 
by law and of free and orderly government so long enjoyed by us may also in 
fullest measure be yours. 
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We wish to increase our trade and commerce with every nation, but to achieve 
this we believe the best way is not to injure others and profit by their ruin, but 
to help all to a greater prosperity in which all may gain. This applies especially 
to our relations with you. You are our neighbor. All that contributes to the 
prosperity and happiness of your people must also contribute to the prosperity 
and happiness of the people of the United States. * * * 

* * * Tt is because I believe you are seeking these things for your people 
that I look forward with added satisfaction to representing the United States of 
America in this beautiful capital. May we always meet in that spirit of mutual 
trust, consideration, and equality which should govern sovereign States in their 
official intercourse. * * * 

PANAMA 


PRESIDENT CuHiARI.—The tenth President of Panama, Sr. Rodolfo 
Chiari, was inaugurated in Panama City on October 1, 1924, amidst 
the cheers of the populace both for himself and for the retiring 
President, Dr. Belisario Porras. The cabinet selected by President 
Chiari retains two members who served under President Porras, 
Secretary Husebio A. Morales of the Treasury and Secretary Octavio 
Méndez P. of Public Instruction. The new cabinet members are 
Dr. Horacio F. Alfaro, Secretary of Foreign Relations, Dr. Carlos 
Lépez, Secretary of Government and Justice, and Sefior T. Gabriel 
Duque, Secretary of Public Works. 

STATUE TO BALBOA UNVEILED.—The press reports as follows: 

Sixteen special ambassadors, representing 12 nations, attended the unveiling 
on September 29 in Panama City of the beautiful monument of Vasco Nifiez 
de Balboa discovering the Pacific Ocean. The monument consists of a life-size 
bronze statue of Balboa facing Panama Bay and standing on a globe repre- 
senting the world, which is supported by four figures representative of the white, 
Indian, yellow, and black races of the world. Every Latin American nation 
and Spain subscribed funds to defray the cost of the monument, which is a 
beautiful work of art by Mariano Benlliure and Miguel Blay, Spain’s foremost 
sculptors. * * * Early in 1913 President Porras conceived the idea of 
a monument to Balboa and wrote to the King of Spain, saying that he hoped 
the Latin American countries would contribute the funds. The King of 
Spain opened the subscription with 50,000 pesetas, an amount which Dr. Porras 
doubled. The war interfered with further collections of funds, but after the war 
the municipality of Panama voted $7,000 and collections were resumed. 


PARAGUAY 


Mixirary mission.—The National Assembly has authorized the 
President to engage for a period not to exceed four years a foreign 
military mission, to consist of a chief and two aides to instruct the 
Paraguayan Army. ‘The cost of the mission is not to exceed 1,000 
pesos per month. 

URUGUAY 


Uruguay IN THE LEAGUE oF Nations.—La Majfiana of October | 
3, 1924, quotes a dispatch from Geneva which states that Uruguay 
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has been elected for the third time to a nonpermanent’seat on the 
Council of the League of Nations. It was the country which received 
the most votes among those elected. Za Majiana concludes that 
this honor is due to the worthy representatives whom Uruguay has 
sent to Geneva. 

TRIANGULATION OF Urucuay River.—The Military Geographic 
Services of Uruguay and Argentina are together carrying out the 
geodetic triangulation of the Uruguay River. 


VENEZUELA 


PURCHASE OF AN HISTORICAL sITE.—According to a Govern- 
ment decree, the nation will purchase for 450,000 bolfvares the 
Bolivar sugar mill situated in the State of Aragua and once owned 
by Simén Bolivar, which is historical not only on account of its 
associations with the Liberator, but because of its being the scene 
of the death of Capt. Antonio Ricaurte. 
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Reports received to November 15, 1924—Continued 
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Subject 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
MhesD ominicanicor! crop! =2 == sees ee ees Sept. 24 
Final report on Dominican sugar production for 1923-24. Sent, 26 
Heanor and financial conditions in Puerto Plata | Sept. 27 
istric 
September report on commerce and industries___.-__-- Oct. 2 
Quarterly report (third quarter) on commerce and in- |-..do____- 
dustries of the Santo Domingo district. 
The coffee crop of the Republic for 1924____..__.__-_-- Octaal5 
New tariff of Dominican consular fees___.__-.--------- Oct. 21 
GUATEMALA 
September report on commerce and industries___.-._.- Oct. 7 
Information on trade-mark protection_-_....._-------- Oct. 14 
Proposed new banking law in Guatemala_____.---..-- Oct. 31 
HONDURAS 
Tobacco production in Puerto Cortes consular district-| Sept. 1 
Economic report for August, 1924__...__..._.---.---_-- Sept. 15 
MEXICO 
Taxation—State legislation of Jalisco, by decree im- | Oct. 28 
poses special tax for construction and maintenance of 
roads. 
NICARAGUA 
Review of commerce and industries of district quarter | Oct. 7 
ended Sept. 30, 1924. 
September report on general conditions____-...._--_-__ Oct. 14 
PANAMA 
Annual report on commerce and industries for the year | Sept. 2 
1923. 
Commerce and industries for August, 1924___...._____- ' Sept. 20 
Report on tobacco production and importation______-- Oct. 22 
PARAGUAY 
Passage of the Vorfeld tariff—New law will come into | Sept. 24 
effect Sept. 1, 1924. 
PERU 
Report on commerce and industries for August, 1924__| Sept. 25 
SALVADOR 
Cotton goods market of El Salvador... ....._-_---_---- | Sept. 24 
Report for September, 1924—Coffee prices, etc_-__-- a Oct. 4 
Cotton—Installing ginning mills, ete-..__.-_.------.--- Oct. 16 
Trade in prepared medicines, laws, (Soa tea ash aa | Oct. 20 
URUGUAY | 
General business conditions in August__.......-_-_---| Sept. 24 
Uruguayan foreign trade during July, 1924._.-__------ | Oct. 9 
VENEZUELA 
Exports of chicle from Venezuela for 1921, 1922, and 6 | Oct. 6 
months of 1923. 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended | Oct. 11 
Sept. 30, 1924. 
September, 1924, coffee report of Matracaibo_-_____-__- Oct. 15 
Imports through La Guaira, first 6 months of 1923____- Oct. 22 
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Digby A. Willson, consul at Asuncion. 


C. E. Guyant, consul at Callao-Lima. 


W. J. McCafferty, consul at San Sal- 
vador. 
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Do. 
Do. 


Thomas H. Bevan, consul at Monte- 
video: 
0. 


Harry J. Anslinger, consul at La 
Guaira. 

Wim. P. Garrety, consul at Puerto 
Cabello. 

Chas. F. Payne, consul at Maracaibo. 

Harry J. Anslinger. 








Transmission of Executive Power in Mexico._________________-___ 


LOMO: ONE ONODoL sbOy Jeph ee a ee 
By Dr. Cecilio Baez, President of the University of Asuncion. 


The Ports of Chile: Works of Improvement_____________________ se 
By Eduardo Reyes Cox, Engineer- Director of Construction Work at the Port of Antofagasta. 


PAGING 'S IB © MIN ee eset BR MLE a nN BNE Set cag a ae Ol NSC ae aan ae MBG 
By Isabel Sharpe Shepard 


Bird stot-CentralvAmerte a 2 ose nea aie ata een AIAN PONE Cis Meet yathl Oils 


By Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, C. M. Z.S8., Major, Medical Corps, U.S. Army, Member of American 
Anatomists, Fellow of the American Ornithologists Union, Member Il’ Alliance Scientifique 
Universelle de France, etc. 


Pan American Cooperation in Forestry Protection and Conservation _____ 
Latin American Foreign Trade in 1928: A General Survey_______________ 


Agriculture; Industry, and Commerces 252222. 0) a oe See 
Argentina—Bolivia—Brazil—Chile—Colombia—Costa Rica—Cuba—Ecuador—Guatemala— 
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NDER the radiant winter sky of Mexico, amid the thunder 
of cannon and the stirring notes of bugle and trumpet call, 
the ceremonies incident to the inauguration of Gen. Plu- 
tarco Calles as the constitutional President of Mexico for 

the period 1924-1928 took place in the national stadium in Mexico 
City on the 1st of December, 1924, before an audience of between 
thirty and forty thousand people. Readers of the BuLLerin will 
recall that General Calles was the sucessful candidate of the Mexican 
Labor Party as opposed to General Flores, the coalition candidate, 
the former being elected by an overwhelming majority. 

To those of us who know and love Mexico, the peaceful transmis- 
sion of the Federal mandate was a most significant and inspiring event. 
From early morning thousands of city workmen and country people, 
both men and women, together with an equally large representation 
of skilled craftsmen and professionals, had been flocking to the great 
new stadium to take part in this solemn and imposing act. Mean- 
while, at the National Palace, in the great central Plaza de Armas, 
and all along the route over which the great civic and military parade 
was to pass on its way to the stadium, all was color, beauty, and 
movement. The City of Palaces, as Mexico not without reason is 
called, to the northern eye always beautiful, was on this occasion in 
gala attire. From the gray walls of the historic cathedral, from the 
balconies of sumptuous private residences, from the fagades of the 
commercial houses both foreign and domestic, from the portals of 
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the school buildings, from the doorways of even the humblest dwell- 
ing floated the national insignia, with its brilliant green, red, and 
white tricolor. Along the spacious Avenida de la Reforma, lined on 
either side by the National Guard and the cadets from the National 
Military Academy in gala uniform, passed never-ceasing lines of 
carriages and cars, marching troops, groups of labor organizations 
with their red and black standards, and the various political organi- 
zations, while the deep blue of the workman’s blouse, well starched 
and fresh from the ironing table, together with the blue of the feminine 
sarape of the working women everywhere provided a pervading under- 
tone full of promise and heartening significance in the future of 
Mexico. 

About 11 o’clock the procession started, headed by President 
Obregén and General Calles seated in the same carriage, and followed 
by carriages containing the outgoing and incoming cabinet officers, 
the members of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies, members of 
the supreme court, and other high governmental and civic officials, 
to be greeted by the cheers and applause of the multitudes which lined 
the entire route to the stadium, reached about noon, where the 
official party quickly found their allotted seats. 

The stadium then presented a truly impressive spectacle. At the 
right of the enormous platform which had been raised in the center 
there were to be seen the numerous diplomatic missions and special 
envoys accredited by foreign governments; the imposing array of 
magistrates headed by the members of the supreme court; the 
legislative body, together with other high Government officials; and, 
last, but very decidedly not least, the presidents of the numerous 
national, local, and foreign labor organizations of the Republic. Nor 
was it less so when, after the martial strains of the national anthem 
had brought the great throng to its feet, General Calles was heard 
amid the profound silence which ensued repeating the words of the 
solemn oath which marked his assumption of the chief magistracy 
of the Mexican nation: 

I do solemnly affirm that I will defend and enforce the constitution of the 
United States of Mexico and the laws arising thereunder and that I will faith- 
fully and conscientiously perform the duties of President of the United States of 
Mexico to which I have been chosen by the people, having in mind the welfare 
and prosperity of the nation; if I fail so to do, may the nation call me to account.' 

General Obregén was the first to felicitate the new President, 
accompanying his words with a fraternal embrace and a warm hand 
clasp, a dramatic episode the significance of which was not lost upon 
the vast audience, which applauded vociferously. Our own Samuel 





! The words in italics were added under the constitution of 1917. 
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Gompers* was one of the central figures in another dramatic incident 
which occurred just before the ceremony began. It happened that as 
Deputy Morones (now Secretary of Labor) was about to take his 
seat on the platform he caught sight of the late American labor 
leader, whereupon he crossed the platform to give Mr. Gompers a 
fraternal embrace, the two great labor leaders being for several 
moments the recipients of the enthusiastic homage of that great 
gathering. 


Something more than half a century ago Gen. Plutarco Calles was 
born in the city of Guaymas, in the State of Sonora, and it is here 
where his childhood and the early years of manhood were passed. 
From a mere youth he evinced a strong leaning toward the teaching 
profession, so that it is not surprising that at the age of 17 he was 
teaching in one of the schools of his native city, where later he became 
superintendent of schools. 

A number of years later the young educator abandoned the desk 
to enroll himself in the files of the forces opposing the dictatorship of 
Porfirio Diaz, in which he warmly espoused the cause of Francisco 
Madero. At the close of this revolution be became alcalde of the 
town of Agua Prieta, in his native State. In 1913 he joined the 
forces of Carranza in the notable struggle against the Huerta admin- 
istration, in which he obtained the rank of general for his eminently 
meritorious services. In 1915 he again distinguished himself, with 
General Obregén, in the campaign against Villa—who was at that 
time invading the State of Sonora—-particularly in his heroic and 
successful defense of Agua Prieta, which for several months was 
besieged by the forces of Villa. 

In 1917 he became governor of the State of Sonora, his administra- 
tion being marked by a number of laws in fayor of prohibition and 
labor, notably the workman’s compensation act, and the establish- 
ment in the city of Hermosillo of the famous Cruz Galvez industrial 
school in which more than 1,200 orphan children of that State receive 
a practical education and are taught a useful trade. 

In 1919, upon the expiration of his term as governor, General Calles 
was appointed by President Carranza Minister of Labor and Com- 
merce, a position which he later relinquished in order to take an 
active part in the candidacy of General Obregon, who was elected in 
1920. Meanwhile, however, General Calles held the portfolio of 
Secretary of War under the provisional government of Adolfo de la 
Huerta. President Obreg6n appointed him Secretary of the Interior, 
a position he held until he became the candidate of the Labor Party for 
the Presidency, a candidacy in which he obtained the largest number 
of votes ever registered in ae IDetory oF the country. 











2 Samuel pee ee was the eee representative of the United States labor organizations at the Pan 
American Labor Congress which met in Mexico City December 3, 1924. 
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President Calles has consistently been a partisan of the laboring 
and indigenous classes, as his record clearly shows, and a profound 
believer in the efficacy of education as the fundamental factor in the 
amelioration and betterment of these classes and the race in general. 
His program includes the formation of an absolutely national govern- 
ment composed of representatives from every social class in the 
country; the enactment of laws to ameliorate, progressively, the con- 
dition of the working classes, both industrial and agricultural, while 
at the same time bringing about a better understanding between 
labor and capital; stimulation of agricultural development as the 
principal element of national progress, while not neglecting other 
sources, such as mining, manufacturing, and commerce; to do every- 
thing possible to educate the indigenes and to induct these into intel- 
ligent and useful community life; to open as many new rural and 
urban schools as possible under a system of free but obligatory 
instruction; to greatly increase the number of vocational schools; 
and in general to continue the educational campaign begun by his 
predecessor, General Obreg6n. His foreign policy will be the cul- 
tivation of the most intimate and cordial relations, based on the 
principles of justice and reciprocity, with the nations of the world, 
and in particular with the United States. 

The BuLtterin or THE Pan AmeERIcAN UNION offers President 
Calles the most respectful homage and its best wishes for a peaceful, 
prosperous, and eminently successful administration. 








PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
PARACUAY § 7° 7 








By Dr. Crcrrio BAEz 
President of the University of Asuncién 
PERIOD OF THE DICTATORS 


OMINGO MARTINEZ de Irala, founder of Paraguay and 
the Rio de la Plata and its first real governor—for the 
Adelantado Pedro de Mendoza and his lieutenant Juan de 
Ayolas were so only in name—was the first one to open 

schools in Asuncién, the cradle of civilization in these countries. 
From then on there were primary schools, in which only reading, 
writing, and counting were taught. 

In spite of a royal proclamation of Philip V, ordering the mission- 
aries to teach Spanish to the Indians conquered by them, the Jesuits 
refused to comply with the command, in order to prevent their 
converts from having dealings with the Spanish Creoles. In Asun- 
cién, however, at the request of the principal families, the Jesuits 
founded a few elementary schools in which Lancaster’s method was 
employed, even before that Quaker educator from London had 
invented the method which bears his name, the system of mutual 
instruction. Father Lozano, Jesuit historian in Paraguay, states 
that the teaching consisted merely of reading, writing, and Christian 
doctrine. In the Jesuit school for the clergy, moral and casuistic 
theology were also taught. One of their pupils was the celebrated 
Paraguayan evangelist Roque Gonzalez de Santa Cruz, principal 
founder of the Christian missions to the Indians. In 1783, by 
royal command, the San Carlos Royal School and Seminary was 
founded in Asuncién, with a course of studies which included grammar 
and Latin, philosophy and art, moral and dogmatic theology. The 
Franciscans, who were also colonizers of Paraguay, founded a number 
of primary schools, in which the same subjects were taught. 

The Paraguayan Fernando de Trejo, who became bishop of 
Cérdoba del Tucuma4n, gave his fortune to the Jesuits for the purpose 
of founding the university of that Province, now a part of Argentina. 
When this sect was expelled from America in 1768, the Franciscans 
took charge of the university. 

In 1805 there was in Asuncién only one school supported by the 
municipality, but there were many primary schools throughout the 


Province. 
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The revolutionary government had no time to do anything on 
behalf of public instruction. 

From 1814 to 1840 the dictator Francia was at the head of the 
Republic. He did not found any schools, but he put no obstacles 
in the way of the primary instruction that was being given by private 
individuals and by the Franciscans. He suppressed the San Carlos 
Seminary (1822) because he was unfriendly to the clergy. Pursuing 
his chief aim, the defense of Paraguay, he founded a military school. 
He also established an educational institution for poor or orphan 
girls. The Argentine General José Maria Paz states in his Memoirs 
that as a general rule the Paraguayans of that epoch knew how to 
read and write. 

The second dictator, Carlos Antonio Lépez (1842-1862), rendered 
further services to education. He inaugurated many rural schools, 
reestablished the San Carlos Seminary, and sent many young men 
to Hurope to secure an education and to learn arts and trades. 

The history of Paraguay, published in Europe in 1862 by the 
Belgian, Du Graty, with the authorization of Lépez, contains this 
statement: “ There are 500 primary schools in the country, attended 
by 20,000 boys. There are no public schools for girls.” At that 
time the whip and the ferule were much used. 


PERIOD OF INDEPENDENCE 


At the beginning of the Paraguayan war in 1864 the total popula- 
tion was about 525,000. Calculating the school population at 10 
per cent, there would then be 52,000 children. At the end of the 
war—that is, toward the close of the year 1869—the population was 
reduced to approximately 300,000, although a census taken sub- 
sequently indicated a rather smaller number. 

The first constitutional government, under the leadership of Cirilo 
Antonio Rivarola, on March 7, 1870, issued a decree ordering the 
establishment of primary schools in all the towns and villages of the 
Republic. On April 23, 1872, the Department of Public Instruction 
was organized and placed under the charge of Facundo Machain, 
José Segundo Decoud and Jaime Sosa. This resulted in the founding 
of an institute of higher education, which disappeared in 1877 with the 
death of its director, Dr. Facundo Machain, illustrious magistrate 
and diplomat. 

In 1877 Dr. Benjamin Aceval, Minister of Public Instruction, 
founded the Colegio Nacional, of secondary grade, which is the pre- 
paratory school for the University of Asuncién. Doctor Aceval was 
in charge of the administration of the Colegio until the end of 1886, 
and was succeeded by Dr. José Zacarias Caminos. 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN PARAGUAY Lata 


In 1883 the first law school, authorized by a law of July 12, 1882, 
was opened, and in 1888 its regulations were drawn up by Doctor 
Caminos. On the initiative of Senator José Segundo Decoud, a law 
was passed September 24, 1889, establishing the University of Asun- 
ci6n, which included the law school. The university courses opened 
in March, 1890. At the present time it is composed of the following 
faculties: Faculty of law and social sciences; faculty of medicine; 
school of pharmacy; school of obstetrics; school of surveying; school for 
notaries. 

There are now various schools of secondary instruction in the Re- 
public. Other educational and cultural institutions include the 
International American School and other private schools, a Catholic 
seminary, the Paraguayan Institute and Academy of Fine Arts, 
the Commercial School, the Polytechnic Institute, institutes of tech- 
nical and agricultural training, private and public lbraries—among 
them the library and museum of Juan Silvano Godoy—the park 
and museum of natural history, charitable and corrective institutions, 
newspapers and literary reviews, and the Paraguayan gymnasium or 
lecture hall. The most important scientific institutions of the country 
are the Bacteriological Institute and the Institute of Radiology. The 
former was established in 1899, the first director being Doctor Klmas- 
sian. Under his leadership and that of the present director, Dr. 
Luis A. Migone, both of whom were trained in the Pasteur Institute 
at Paris, the institute has made important investigations and is well 
known in South America. The Institute of Radiology, recently 
founded by the Paraguayan physician, Dr. Gomez Brizuela, is well 
equipped for clinical work in radiology and electrotherapy. 


PRIMARY INSTRUCTION 


According to official statistics, during the year 1923, public and 
private schools enrolled about 73,000 children as follows: 





Boys Girls 





Tape OR Ny gees CSI StH Mca ta ch oe et eel IN Ci AM STS el Pte ee PER A al ae 40, 159 30, 661 
Rrivatenschoolsmesasaus sna AF i MAEM eye seer Mia ac etipe  AURey eaByetgat LA TEM AD 1, 167 922 





Total school enrollment, 72,909 | 41, 326 31, 583 
School population, 160,000. 














In 1924 the enrollment in public and private schools was 88,514, 
of which number 50,569 were boys and 37,945 were girls. There 
were 14,997 children in the schools of Asunci6én. 
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NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION OF SCHOOLS 


A. Public schools. 
a. In the capital: 
Rural schools? css oe SiS gee yO eee ee 9 
Hlementary: SClOOlS =): 2 see ae eee ea ie te eee cae 7 
Complete/gradedschools=2s2 2522 = a5 ss 23 
Night schools. 5 2: 2:82 Nee ee tise aie ee hee 3 
Practice Schools: 2222s Gah dal Die ei (lean sacl only eae 1 


—— 43 
b. In the rest of the country: 
Reba Ges MetsKe aa o) Ks Pta meesnt x Nes 0 SO te a Dc Ca ipa ee ee Se 410 
Mlementany seh olsie 25 ai ie ie as ee aE ees 68 
Complete’ gradedischoolsai2 12 32 ee aes ia eee 70 
Night, Schools si see Mie Se ie a ea PN aaa ae er 5 
PYACCICES ClO OLS Bye ease HIE I Mere ay Mates aoetite Ss Ae ey 
— 558 
Totalpublic primary schools sets = ss ee ss aa Ner eee 601 


ce. Comparative table of public primary schools: 





1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 












































Rural schools_---_---- 357 380, 388 338 466 420 418 419 
Elementary schools __ 48 48 50 52 70 73 75 75 
Complete graded 
SCHO0lSeeasee eas 66 66 77 81 80 94 93 93 
Night schools _-_-__--- 7 8 8 9 7 7 5 8 
Practice schools -_____- 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 6 
Mota See vee 484 508 529 486 629 600 597 601 
B. Private schools: 
Emcthies capital ets 3 ee a ech Bt ey as ead sel a ae ie ee 13 
Im‘theirest: of the Coumibiny2:2 = yee ees oe Gee aia eee 18 
“4 : : : 31 
C. Total primary schools in 1923: 
Prolite 3S Ghi@ Os eee ie re Fo oe ek eu ne Ue ep Ae a 601 
IPTPIVELENS Ch OO Sees se oe ole aaa Le acta are ear tell “JEN AEG Ny Salon cr sn 31 
STR Ga ation SNS ras the ies AN ata a aS LUN SATS eg LIL ee Sie) ea 632 


Since the Government schools have separate sessions for boys and 
for girls, they are really equivalent to 601 schools for boys and 601 
for girls, making 1,202 Government schools in all, or a grand total of 
1,233 primary schools. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTION 





A. Normal schools: 1922 1923 
First. class, Normal schools for professors. = 2-22 222222222 if 1 
Second class, Normal schools for teachers___________--_-- 1 1 
Third class, Normal schools for elementary teachers --- -_- 4 4 

AT Lg i ease amy ge 2 ae Was eae eer eee ete se Le 6 6 


B. Normal school pupils, 1923. 



































PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN PARAGUAY 1s} 
| Enrollment Graduates 
Schools - - 
Men Women Total Men Women Total 

Normal School, No. I, at Asuncion: 
IRTOfeSSOLSwCOULSC esa ae eee 1 14 | SL | Peete cia a 4 4 
Meachersacourse=eeaosa= se eee 5 138 143 1 14 15 
Normal School, No. II, at Villarrica__---_- | 7 53 GO js ne oo ee | ease SUA rest sate ae 
Normal School, No. III, at Concepcion..__| 1 13 14 1 3 4 
Normal School, No. IV, at Barrero Grande___________ | 12 | TIGA SN SL cae Pe ee 
Normal School, No. V, at Barrero Grande _| 15 | 17 | 32 2 3 5 
Normal School, No. VI, at Misiones__--__- 12 | 20 | 32 7 5 12 
RO tell Meraere eee Dita Rew ets ctu | 41 | 267 308 ral 29 40 

SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Secondary instruction, leading to the bachelor’s degree, is given 
in six years, the subjects being distributed as follows: 


First year 
Spanish. 
French. 
Practical arithmetic. 
American and National 
History. 
Geography. 
Drawing and penman- 
ship. 
Gymnastics. 


Fourth year 
Spanish. 
German, Latin or Eng- 
lish (elective). 
Solid Geometry. 


Trigonometry, Topog- 
raphy and cosmog- 
raphy. 


Roman history. 
Botany and geology. 
Common law. 
Drawing. 
Gymnastics, 


Second year 
Spanish. 
French. 
Analytical arithmetic. 
American and National 
History. 
Geography. 
Practical ethics. 
Drawing and penman- 
ship. 
Gymnastics. 


Fifth year 
Spanish. 
German, Latin or Eng- 
lish (elective). 
Psychology and logic. 
Medieval and modern 
history. 
Physics. 
Chemistry. 
Anatomy, Physiology, 
and hygiene. 
Gymnastics. 


Third year 
Spanish. 
French. 
Algebra. 
Plane Geometry. 
Oriental and 

History. 

Geography. 
Bookkeeping. 
Drawing. 
Gymnastics. 


Greek 


Siath year 
Spanish. 
German, Latin or Eng- 
lish (elective.) 
Ethies and 
philosophy. 
Civies and political econ- 
omy. 
Contemporary history. 
Physics. 
Chemistry. 
Zoology. 
Gymnastics and fencing. 


general 
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TEACHERS IN ACTIVE SERVICE 


School positions provided for in the budget: 


Ue SCO OMAINSPE CLOTS = ee ac ee ere Se eens ioe beh eel 15 
ys, IDMTCWONES Oi iavorBanEyl-CiElovoyollsy. Joe 6 
Sm IVICeiTrectors, Of MoOLmMal School sus aimee = naa eae 2 
AMIE OC TG SH ye a0 SESS NW Ee As 7 yd OS es NS pee 0 anal o 6 
ESyt tae LOUSY eS) OU os ea ph a se Re es a a TS aN Tea nee 4 
Gh Professors?) wit ace gee es 2 spies Ra ace pe Ly aeipci ee 141 
Zao [DMuReXelONas) CONr Koraanaavonn: olovorolls ok 611 
SHENG CF CTE CHONG eek NEN ee ah a Sse Natu Ny PA OE sai 16 
G) ALerey clawen ess \yyalirlovets) (Okeroa eres ww Si ee 1, 549 

2, 350 


These 2,350 budgetary positions in the normal and primary schools 
(excluding special teachers, secretaries, and janitors) are filled by 
1,455 teachers, distributed according to the following table: 





Men | Women | Total 
| 





| 
| 


Mirsticlass+ Norm all professors sss see reer eens wee eae alae eee ut 15 22 
SCO AGO INO man lineee oes. ose Ne ee ee 20 209 229 
‘Nhindeclass elementary Normalateachersnme sees ata lanes A one ee eee 44 | 151 195 
HOUTEN CTASSS yy Cl VSS ih Ch eae pa so eeepc vee rs scr ety a 323 | 686 1, 009 














a Raye ASS Ge eve ae aN ue ae en ce edge Ga ce Meee 394 | 1, 061 1, 455 





With a diploma, 446; without a diploma, 1,009. 


Of the 1,455 teachers, 394 are men and 1,061 women; 446 have a 
diploma, and 1,009 have none. The proportion of teachers with 
diplomas is increasing, which indicates that the quality of the teach- 
ing personnel is improving, as a natural result of the Organic Law 
of the Teaching Profession. 





1 The term ‘‘professor’’ is used not only for instructors in the university but for the highest grade of 
school teachers. 
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By Epuarpo Rrysrs Cox! 


Engineer-Director of Construction Work at the Port of Antofagasta 


INTRODUCTION 


RIOR to 1910 no port construction, in the proper sense of 

the word, was carried out in Chile. Valparaiso, the principal 

port, which handled 1,500,000 tons of cargo and 5,000,000 

registered tons of shipping annually, had temporary docks 

for its lighters. These docks were swept by winter storms which 

caused great damage and even imperiled the ships anchored in 
the bay. 

There are a number of natural harbors along the entire Chilean 
coast with small docks and piers for lighterage service. Forty 
or fifty years ago a discussion was begun as to what should be 
done to improve our ports, and several projects were worked out 
which gave origin to much discussion without producing any 
practical results. 

However, in September, 1910, a Federal law created a ‘‘Com- 
mission of Ports” and authorized it to study a general plan of port 
development. The same law authorized improvement of the ports of 
Valparaiso and San Antonio, at a cost of $15,000,000 for Valparaiso 
and of $6,400,000 for San Antonio. 


PLAN OF PORT DEVELOPMENT 


In order to establish the relative importance of the ports, an 
extensive study of the zones of attraction and the international 
importance of each port was made by the Commissioner of Ports, 
taking into account the influence exercised by the opening of the 
Panama Canal, an improvement that has benefited us enormously 
and transposed the order of importance of some of our ports. 





1 Translated by F. C. Marron, from original Spanish presented by author to Annual Convention of 
American Association of Port Authorities, December, 1923. 
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In 1911 the net registered ship tonnage movement was as follows: 


























l 
Net reg- | : Net reg- 
Port istered | Nuraber Port istered Number 
tonnage | eros tonnage ey 
Amn tofagas tassios 7, 083, 035 3, 209 SoePisag ia tee Mee ean 3, 074, 113 1, 567 
Zeal pangnisOes== a= aso 5, 063, 632. | 2, 491 9: -PuntayArenassssees2 see | 2,993, 719 1, 333 
3. Talcahuano-_---_~- Bere poess 4, 876, 492 | 2520 8i!| LOS nen Gen eee econ ered ae 2, 658, 664 1,476 
4 Coronet seks eee ae 4, 520, 570 1938a) (Re Mocopillas =a ae see 2, 406, 203 1, 287 
Ovalquigue Lue ss Senean saa 4, 232, 616 2d Aas} II al MWe yateys Se se 1, 756, 342 732 
6 Coguimbor2=s22 ass 4, 069, 007 | 2 ROSON| lil oemel tL ASCO pee eeennaueeanneees 1, 224, 313 703 
Cloke ACTs| Cals ts ettl oeai oe en see aerate 3, 560, 972 1, 456 
} | 





and 10 smaller ports with a traffic of less than 1,000,000 net registered 
tons per annum. 
The cargo tonnage movement for the same year was as follows: 


Metric tons Metric tons 
ihyAntofagastas =. i. sso 1684, 2785) 7. Lalcahuanoes 52392505 397, 228 
2 Nail Pat aiso ease sen: PROS OZ GS iho copula ae eee ae 386, 548 
Soquigue see Ss a ae 1000510297249: Coquimbos=2 =" saa 227, 823 
ic) BASH HU 2 pte au CG Mace a 729, 862, | 10: Punta Arenas <2 eas 162, 328 
eG OL Ome ary anu LEO HOO MOS al dilsaVial diva ae a eae 159, 798 
Ge Galt ails wees waters 459, 244 | 





and 12 ports handling a tonnage of less than 100,000 metric tons 
per annum. 

The Commission of Ports decided upon Arica, Antofagasta, Val- 
paraiso, Talcahuano, Lebu, and Valdivia as ports having a conti- 
nental importance, inasmuch as each of them is the terminus of an 
international railway either already constructed or under construc- 
tion. Arica has a railway to La Paz, Bolivia; Antofagasta to Oruro, 
Bolivia; Valparaiso to Mendoza, Argentina; Talcahuano to Neuquen, 
Argentina; Lebu to Neuquen, and Valdivia to San Antonio, Argentina. 
Consequently each of these port is the outlet of a very important zone 
of attraction which assures it a great future development. 

Taking into account all of the factors enumerated above, the 
following order of importance was finally decided upon: Valparaiso, 
nrofeacts Arica, Taleahuano, Lebu, and Valdivia. = 

Mollowine these ports of the rat dice come the ports that derive 
their importance from the foreign commerce of the country. They 
are Iquique, Coquimbo, and Punta Arenas. 

Finally come the ports of the third class, or coastal trading ports, 
the first of which is the port of San icuene, an aa of the port 
of Valparaiso. 

StTupY OF THE Ports 


After having worked out a general plan of port development, the 
various projects of improvements were studied carefully in order to 
determine whether or not the cost could be justified by the volume 
of traffic it was reasonable to expect, and thus insure profitable — 
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investments. The first projects to be approved were those for Val- 
paraiso and San Antonio, and since then for Antofagasta, Arica, 
Lebu, and Valdivia. 

The estimated cost of the projects and the estimated traffic for 
each port are as follows: 





























{ 
Cargo Construc- : Cargo Construc- 
Port movement tion Port movement tion 
Tons | Tons 

Malparaisomessai swan Sonos 155005 000F17$22"500 0005||- ebute ee e eeee | 500, 000 | $8, 000, 000 
San Antonio_______-.____- 500, 000 55,500) 0008 ||) Valdivia tsi oe soe 5 ona) 300, 000 2, 750, 000 
PANT Gal latina teen isa esate NEN 450, 000 4, 500, 000 

Amtofagastas foes a 1, 600, 000 | 15, 000, 000 HA Do) ree bag ae sa a Oe 5, 450, 000 | 56, 500, 000 
Malcahwuanol sass si eels 600, 000 38, 250, 000 





1 These estimates were made in 1913 and are subject to increase. 


The high cost of construction at Valparaiso is due to the great 
depth of water in which the jetty was constructed (between 45 and 
50 meters along the greater part of its length), and on account of 
the muddy nature of the bottom of the bay. However, considering 
that we were dealing with the principal port of the Republic, a port 
already possessing great commercial interests, it was found necessary 
to make such expenditures in order to convert it into a modern port. 

The improvements at Valparaiso and at its auxiliary, the port of 
San Antonio, were begun in 1912. Workin the latter port has already 
been completed, while the work at Valparaiso is still under construc- 
tion. At the port of Antofagasta construction was begun in 1919, 
and improvements have been authorized for the ports of Constitu- 
cion, Lebu, and Valdivia. At present bids are under way for the 
construction of the port of Lebu and for the second section of the 
jetty at Valparaiso. 

It is thus evident that Chile is putting forth a great effort so that 
she may face the future with first-class ports and thus secure the full 
development of her maritime commerce. 

We will now give a few details concerning the improvements under 
construction: 

THE PORT OF VALPARAISO 


Characteristics of the bay.—The Bay of Valparaiso (see plan No. 1) 
is sheltered on the south and the east, but is completely open on the 
north and northwest. Winds blowing from the south do not disturb 
the bay, and as these winds prevail during approximately 10 months 
of the year there is no interference with shipping during this time. 

On the other hand, winds from the north, and especially the north- 
west, which blow at times during the winter, provoke storms which 
attain great violence and cause considerable damage to the shipping 
anchored in the bay. The waves produced by these storms rise to 

24786—25{—Bull. 2——2 








Pian No. 1.—THE PORT OF VALPARAISO 


In this and the succeeding diagrams the scale as shown is incorrect, due to reduction of blue prints for = 
printing 
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heights of from 6 to 8 meters, and on exceptional occasions it is esti- 
mated they reach the height of 12 meters. It was therefore necessary 
to protect the anchorage ground against north and northwest winds. 

Marine currents are unimportant and not worth considering. The 
muddy bottom of the bay renders construction most difficult, as the 
depth of the mud may be considered limitless. 

Depths.—Along the shore there is a narrow submarine plateau at 
a depth of from 10 to 15 meters, which drops off abruptly to depths 
of 40 to 50 or more meters. This is another disadvantage to be over- 
come in the erection of breakwaters, as the jetties must be constructed 
in very deep water. The great force of the waves, the excessive 
depth of the water, and the muddy bottom of the bay are elements 
which increase materially the cost of construction. Consequently, 
the completed improvements can not be justified solely from an eco- 
nomic point of view. However, they are justified in view of the fact 
that Valparaiso is the principal port of the Republic with many rich 
interests which must not be neglected. 

The project—The improvements provided for in the project 
adopted by the Commission of Ports (see plan No. 1), consist of a 
breakwater which begins at the Punta Duprat, extends 300 meters 
out into the sea, and then turns toward the south in a second arm 
700 meters long. The first section of the breakwater passes through 
depths of 45 meters and the second through depths of 55 meters. 

From the beginning of the breakwater, 1,840 meters of docks with 
12 meters of water at mean tide extend along the shore, including a 
pier 250 meters long and 100 meters wide. At the end of these docks 
there are other docks 745 meters long with only 8 meters of water 
alongside. A projecting stone wall extends from the end of these 
docks for a distance of 1,040 meters to Fort Andes on the east side 
of the bay. A fill 70 to 80 meters wide was made between the docks 
and the original water line on which are located the streets and sheds 
of the port. In the vicinity of Fort Andes a coal pier was planned 
200 meters long and 30 meters wide with a depth of water sufficient 
for the draft of the largest boats. 

Type of construction.—A jetty of great monolithic caissons with 
walls of protected concrete was constructed as a breakwater. These _ 
caissons are the largest constructed to date, and when filled weigh 
approximately 11,000 tons. The dimensions are: 20 meters long, 
15 meters high and 16 meters wide. The caissons are sunk to a 
depth of 14 meters and rest upon a rock foundation 32 meters wide. 
Where the depth is not sufficient for the above type, a foundation 
analogous to that of Marseilles was used with an exterior protection 
of precast blocks placed one upon the other. On top of these mono- 
lithic caissons is placed a solid wall of concrete, 3 meters high, thus 
reaching a height of 4 meters at mean tide. On the outer side of the 
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PANORAMIC VIEW 


Showing the port imp 


wall is a parapet which reaches a height of 744 meters above mean 
tide. The type described above is considered most suitable for a 
muddy foundation, not only on account of its light weight (the unit 
pressure on the bottom being less than 3 kilograms per square cen- 
timeter as against 41% iellocrerne with the Marseilles type), but also 
because its protected elements permit movements in the substruc- 
ture without causing dislocations in the superstructure. 

After the caissons are floated out to the point of location, they 
are filled with water and sunk. They fill with sand, are weighed 
down with blocks, and are left to settle for some time. When the 
settling due to the muddy bottom has taken place, the caissons are 
refloated, the permanent bed is prepared; then they are again sunk 
and filled with concrete. 

Docks, streets and appliances—The warehouses necessary for the 
service of the port, as well as customhouses, with direct access to 
the boats, were provided. There is an electric plant of 525 kilo- 
watts for the dock service which furnishes power for the following 
equipment: Eight revolving portal cranes of 3,000 kilos capacity; 
14 revolving portal cranes of 1,500 kilos capacity; 30 vertical axis 
capstans of 750 kilos capacity; 8 vertical axis capstans of 250 kilos 
capacity; 16 dock elevators of 1,500 kilos capacity; 48 arc lamps. 
The current is direct current of 440 volts. The port also has an 
80-ton stationary crane. 

Construction.—The contract for the execution of these improve- 
ments was let, after public bids had been taken, to the English firm 
of Pierson & Sons, in 1912. The contract provides for the construc- 
tion of all the docks, the filling, the coal pier and the first section of 
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PORT OF VALPARAISO 


; under construction 


the 300-foot breakwater, with the idea of later contracting for the 
second section which is considered indispensable as a protection for 
the anchorage ground. Three million pounds stern have been 
spent on the improvements. 

At present the project with its roads and docks is almost complete, 
and a 600-meter section is fully equipped with cranes in operation. 
Public bids were recently taken for the erection of the second section 
of the jetty, 700 meters in length, and the cost will be in the vicinity 
of 1,500,000 pounds sterling. 

When these works are completed, Valparaiso will be able to pre- 
serve its rank as a first-class Pacific port. 


THE PORT OF SAN ANTONIO 


This small port, situated a short distance to the south of Valparaiso, 
may be called the natural port of the capital, Santiago, and of the 
central agricultural section of the country. It is 70 kilometers 
nearer Santiago than is Valparaiso; hence its importance as an 
auxiliary liighterage port for the exportation of agricultural products 
to the northern section of the country. 

Characteristics and estimated traffic-——The port is situated on a 
sandy shore to the north of the mouth of the river Maipo. It is 
completely sheltered from northern winds (see plan No. 2), and is 
open on the west and south. Consequently, winds blowing from the 
south, contrary to the conditions prevailing at Valparaiso, cause a 
constant disturbance of the waters, rendering the anchorage ground 

dangerous. On the other hand, storms coming from the north do 
not disturb the bay in any way. Therefore, a breakwater must 
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PLAN — 
No. 2.—THE PORT OF SAN ANTONIO 
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shelter the bay on the south and the west. The depths are favorable, 
as there are not over 15 meters of water where the jetty is con- 
structed and the sandy bottom, which is from 3 to 4 meters thick, 
rests on a hard, solid foundation. Because of the protected nature 
of the bay on the north, the force of the waves is less than at 
Valparaiso and the construction was planned for waves 6 meters high. 

Under these conditions it is easily understood that the cost of the 
work was moderate and it was possible to secure appropriations for 
the work on an estimated traffic of 400,000 tons per annum. 

Improvements already completed.—A contract was signed in 1911 
with the French firm of Galtier for the construction of a jetty 1,500 
meters long which follows a course that may be seen on the plan. 
The location of this jetty was the cause of much discussion and study, 
due to the problem presented by the possible filling in of the anchor- 
age ground by sand from the shore, on which there is a strong 
coastal current running from south to north. The correctness of the 
theory of the plan adopted has been proven in practice, as the cur- 
rent has been diverted so that it passes free of the point on the north 
of the port and no filling in has been noted in the anchorage ground. 

Type of jetty.—The wall constructed is similar to that at Oran, 
Algeria, with a prism of rocks protected on the outside by blocks 
placed one upon the other, and a parapet 9 meters above mean tide. 
The upper platform is 4 meters high. 

Additional improvements.—When the construction of the jetty and 
the filling in had been completed at a cost of approximately $3,650,- 
000, the Government, in 1918, proceeded with the construction 
work. The jetty was extended, 300 meters of docks with 10 meters 
of water alongside were constructed adjacent to the jetty for the 
mooring of boats, and a pier was also constructed with docking space 
for three boats. At the same time sheds, warehouses, track facilities 
and the necessary cranes were supplied. An electric plant was 
erected which furnishes power to the electric cranes and other appli- 
ances of the port. These facilities were placed in operation toward 
the end of the year 1921 and during the year 1922 handled 350,000 
tons of cargo. The tonnage for the present year (1923) will greatly 
exceed that amount. 

The port will continue its development on its own resources, . 
thanks to a law which sets aside for this purpose the funds secured 
from the sale of lands reclaimed from the sea that are not needed for 
port purposes. The total invested here is approximately $5,000,000. 


THE PORT OF ANTOFAGASTA 


On account of its location as the principal port in the nitrate zone 
of Chile, the port of Antofagasta is very important. Besides, it is 
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connected by railway with the capital of Bolivia, and, together with 
the port of Arica, constitutes the principal outlet for Bolivian com- 
merce. Moreover, a railway is proposed which will connect Anto- 
fagasta with Salta in the Argentine Republic, thus furnishing an 
outlet on the Pacific to a rich and extensive section which is destined 
to furnish a great tonnage movement to the port in addition to the 
present tonnage, which is in the vicinity of 1,600,000 tons annually. 

For these reasons, Antofagasta was given an important place in 
the plan of port development adopted by the Chilean Government, 
and it was decided to begin the improvement of the port. 

The project under consideration.—Messrs. Baburizza, Lagarrigue & 
Co. formed the first port development company organized in Chile 
and received by public bid a contract for the construction of a part 
of the improvements. The author of this article is the engineer- 
director of construction for the above company. 

The orientation of the Bay of Antofagasta is similar to that of the 
Bay of San Antonio, since it is protected on the north and open on 
the south and west. Winds from the south and southwest cause dis- 
turbances and strong currents which render the anchorage ground 
unfavorable. Storms from the north veering to the west caused great 
disturbances in the bay, and made urgent the construction of a jetty; 
at the same time the installation of modern devices which would 
furnish the port with equipment for the rapid and economical loading 
of nitrates was deemed essential. 

The bottom of the bay is rocky, and in some places where construc- 
tion is under way depths of 30 meters are reached. Inasmuch as the 
force of the waves at Antofagasta is about the same as at San Antonio, 
waves reaching 6 meters in height were taken here also as a basis of 
calculation in determining the strength of the construction work. 

The project.—The project provides for the construction of a great 
jetty 1,450 meters long, which will close the port on the south and 
west. It also provides for a second jetty protecting the port on the 
north, leaving an entrance 250 meters wide. Within these protecting 
walls, piers with a total length of 2,318 meters are to be built. 

Type of works.—The first 240 meters of the jetty is of a rock-fill 
type protected by 60-ton blocks placed one upon the other. The 
same jetty then continues with a mixed type of rock-fill substructure 
up to —9.40 meters, on which is placed a wall of 60-ton blocks. The 
principal section of the jetty is 12 meters thick at the base, 9 meters 
thick at the upper platform, and has an elevation of 3.50 meters at 
low tide. On the outside is a parapet constructed to an elevation of 
7.50 meters. Because of the disturbance of the sea it is almost impos- 
sible to pour concrete in place; hence, the upper part is also made 
of blocks, which are notched so as to give the jetty more coalescence. 
For similar reasons the parapet is also constructed of notched blocks, 
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as indicated on the plan. The docks are built of the same type of 
blocks. 

Present status of construction.—The work is progressing rapidly at 
present and it is expected that the jetty will be completed in 1926. 
The piers and other facilities should be finished toward the end of 1928. 

Cost of construction.—The cost of the present contract is about 
$8,500,000. The remaining works will cost $6,500,000 more, thus 
making the total cost of the entire work $15,000,000. 


THE PORTS OF VALDIVIA AND CORRAL 


The city of Valdivia is situated about 14 kilometers from the 
mouth of the Valdivia River, which empties into the Bay of Corral. 
This river is of great volume and varies in width from 600 to 1,000 
meters, except at the city of Valdivia, where it is very much narrower. 
The general depth is sufficient for the navigation of boats of ordinary 
draft. However, there are scattered along the channel between 
Corral and Valdivia many sand banks which render navigation 
difficult, as the water is only 3 meters deep at high tide. The tide 
reaches up the river beyond Valdivia. 

The project.—The study of the improvement necessary in order 
to make a river port of Valdivia and to improve the present Bay 
of Corral, which is unprotected from the storms of the north and 
obstructed by sand banks, was entrusted to the author of this article. 
Investigations embracing the whole problem were carried on during 
the years 1907 and 1908. The hydrography of the river and the 
bay, tidal flows, the movement of the sands and the geological 
nature of the banks, were studied in complete detail. The study of 
the nature of the tides was inspired by the sideline method of 
photographs eulogized by M. Partiot. 

The river improvements consist of fascine dikes which narrow 
the bed of the river to the desired width, thus maintaining the 
necessary depths. -The plan of the dikes was based upon the notable 
experiences of M. Fargué, and took into account the damage done 
along the River Loire in France several years ago through the bad 
planning of that project. Our dikes are to be semisubmerged so 
that the floods of winter overflow them without causing injury, thus 
leaving the river bed intact. 

The Bay of Corral presents a very complex problem (see plan No. 4) 
as there is an infiltration of sand from the rivers which empty into it 
and tidal currents running in various directions. The proposed 
improvements must protect the entrance to the river from storms 
and at the same time form a safe anteport. Improvements are also 
planned that would direct the different marine currents through 
channels that, would keep them from meeting, thus driving the filling 
sediment out to sea. — 
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Oonstruction.—The embankments of the Valdivia river were 
begun with the construction of fascine and stone dikes on one of 
the shoals of the river. The result was excellent; the action of the 
water alone increased the depth of the water on the shoal. It will 
be necessary to complete this action of. the water by dredging to 
the desired depths, which depths will maintain themselves without 
new embankments. These improvements will cost $2,750,000. 


THE PORT OF ARICA 


The proposed improvements consist of a jetty 475 meters long 
uniting the coast with the island of Alacran, and a second jetty which 
will extend 1,010 meters from the island towards the north (see plan 
No. 5). Another jetty will close the harbor on the north and serve 
at the same time es a berthing space, as may be seen on the plan. 
There are 833 meters of docks on the inner side and 500 meters on 
the side towards the anteport, with 10 meters of water alongside. 
The plans also call for 847 meters of docks with 4 meters of water, 
terrepleins, streets, etc. Along the jetty 125 meters of docks, with 
10 meters of water alongside will also be constructed for the service 
of the national fleet. The cost of these works will be $4,500,000, 
according to the estimates of 1913. 


THE PORT OF CONSTITUCION 


Constitucion to-day is a small river port situated at the mouth 
of the river Maule, on the Pacific Ocean, south of Valparaiso, and 
wul serve as a lighterage port for the provinces of Curicé, Talca, 
Linares and Maule, whose total population is approximately 500,000. 
These provinces are agricultural and the principal products are 
cereals, farm products, wines, and hay, all of which reach the sea 
through the port of Constitucion. Its initial traffic save one line 
has been estimated at 250,000 metric tons, subject to a great future 
increase. f 

Characteristics—The river Maule carries sands and there is also 
washing away from the sandy shore on the south side. From the 
union of these two currents a sand bank has been formed which 
obstructs the entrance to the river, and whose location and height 
varies according to the force of the currents. Improvements? must, 
therefore, accomplish a double objective—form a sheltered harbor 
and remove the sand bank either wholly or in part. 

The project.—The official plan provides for the construction of an 
open anteport in the cove, on the southern side of the mouth of the 
river, and an inner port on the river which will be connected with 
the anteport by an artificial, excavated canal. The anteport (see 





2A contract for censtructing port works at Constitucion was awarded July 12, 1924, toa Chilean firm 
for the sum of 9,126,370 gold pesos of 18 d.— Editor’s note. 








PLAN No. 5.—THE PORT OF ARICA 
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plan No. 6) is formed by two convergent jetties which reach out 
from the coast 500 to 650 meters respectively. The mouth of the 
entrance is 250 meters wide and the depth from 9 to 10 meters. 
The canal leading to the river port will serve boats up to 5,000 tons 
capacity and has the following dimensions: 


Meters 
Width at the surface (mean level)____-__________-___-______- 61 
WATE Ia a Glo OIE OTT Na Ae Pa I RS eS ee 25 
ITB Ce po GaN Ue Oa a ESTE Oe A SR le a Sl 8 


The lateral slopes are 2 to 1. 


Improvements on the river.—A great dike is planned which is to 
run parallel to the bank of the river, starting inland and going out 
towards the mouth, leaving the dike and the river bank sheltered 
and protected from the action of the river floods. It is planned to 
construct 300 meters of docks inside of this basin with a zone dredged 
to 8 meters, and with 16 hectares of adjacent lands. These docks 
may be extended to 1,000 meters. The cost of this work is estimated 


at $3,150,000. 
THE PORT OF LEBU 


Lebu, united to the central district by a railway now under con- 
struction to Los Sauces, is the port of a rich coal-producing area with 
many important mines now in operation. <A junction through Pua 
and Curacautin with the Argentinian railway from Bahia Bl .nca to 
Lonquimai is counted upon to give it an important zone of attraction 
and a considerable future development. It is situated at the mouth 
of a river, and the proposed improvements have a certain similarity to 
those at Constitucion, which have already been described. It is 
planned to form an anteport by the construction of two convergent 
jetties and to dredge to 8 meters. Docks will be constructed behind 
the jetties with 6 meters of water alongside and the entrance canal is 
assured and maintained by an auxiliary jetty that narrows the mouth 
of the river (see plan No. 7). 


THE PORT OF TALCAHUANO 


Taleahuano, on account of its commercial and military importance, 
is the principal port of the Republic south of Valparaiso. The port 
has a naval station and is the principal base of the national fleet. It 
has a repair dry dock, constructed many years ago, and is situated 
on the shoal of Marinao and joined to the land by a jetty 600 meters 
long which serves as a breakwater. The dry dock has two ways; the 
larger is 94 meters long and may be enlarged to 114 meters. The 
second way is 67.58 meters long; the width at the top is 27.50 meters. 
Alongside the dry dock is a good navy yard. 

The new dry dock.—The first dry dock was not large enough for the 
requirements of the navy so the construction of a second dry dock 
was begun which will be capable of handling the largest boats afloat. 
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The dimensions of this dry dock are: 


Meters 
EES Gea) era et Tate mea eM A ET SI A ee Oy) Ak mP 261 
ANAUIG NS ioeparenp jin Nem See oe ee eee ge 251. 25 
Widthetreetatstheibasenss == sar" aes) sa oak fe 1 35. 50 
Wepthhexclusivierolabherratespe ssi ya een een re ee ue 11 
DrattrOvernt le rsilllis series ya Cen ysis are Nes sr ee eee es et Ta 11 


The contract for the construction of the dry dock was awarded to a 
French firm prior to the European war. The work was stopped during 
the war, but has since been resumed. When this work is completed,? 
the country will have two dry docks for the service of its navy and 
its merchant fleet. 

Berthing space for the war fleet and a basin for submarines have 
been constructed on the sheltered side of the jetty that unites the dry 
docks with the mainland. The construction of the commercial part 
of the port has not as yet begun. 


CONCLUSION 


The above data show that Chile now has four ports under construc- 
tion: Valparaiso, San Antonio (completed), Antofagasta and Val- 
divia; that improvements have already been authorized for the ports 
of Constitucion and Lebu; and that a call for bids for the port of 
Arica is soon to be made. 

When these improvements have been completed Chile will be in a 
most advantageous position to await the further development of 
her merchant marine and retain the commercial supremacy of the 
southern Pacific. 

Antofagasta, September, 1923. 





3 This dock was officially inaugurated July 15, 1924, subsequent to the writing of this article.— Editor’s 
note. 
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By IsaBEL SHARPE SHEPARD 


[The following are excerpts from the masterly essay on Andrés Bello by Rufino 
Blanco Fombona in his well-known work, Grandes escritores de America. ] 


NDRES BELLO was the leading iiterary light of the nine- 
teenth century in South America. He was born in Caracas, 
Venezuela, in 1781, and died at Santiago, Chile, in 1865. 

Few men have exercised through their writings and 
thought such an imperishable influence as Andrés Bello. At a time 
when antipathy was greatest against everything Peninsular (Spain), 
an antipathy easily explained by the grievous and prolonged contest 
between Spain and her American colonies, Andrés Bello contributed 
greatly toward the conservation in America of all that was good of 
Spanish tradition, that is, all that was fundamental in European 
civilization. He not only rescued the Hispano American spirit, but 
its poetry, its internationalism, and the civil codes of our republics, 
for the civil code of Chile, which was his work, was imitated by other 
Spanish-American nations. 

Andrés Bello resided in Caracas, the place of his birth, till the 
year 1810, when he went to London on a diplomatic mission. He 
was at that time only 29 years of age. The South American war of 
independence began in that year and lasted for 14 terrible years, 
during which, as Juan Vicente Gonzalez so tremendously expressed 
it: Sabian a sangre los frutos de la tierra (even the fruits of the earth 
tasted of blood). 

It was at Caracas where, in 1810, occurred the first and earliest 
signs of revolt against the mother country. For some obscure 
reason Andrés Bello was accused by the patriot party of being a 
traitor, or at least, of not being wholly in sympathy with the revo- 
lution, which accusation would seem to be, in part, the reason for 
his leaving Caracas at that time and going to London. 

In 1815 an army of from twenty-five to thirty thousand royalist 
forces occupied Venezuela. These included both the Spanish and 
the Spanish-American adherents to the Crown. It is a well-known 
fact that at that time Andrés Bello was living in London, entirely 
faithful to the patriot cause, and that he did not even attempt to 
visit Madrid, where he might have found a more congenial atmos- 
phere, intellectually at least, than in London. His austere character 
and the uprightness of his whole life—a life so long and so fine— 
were a living protest against the calumny circulated against him 
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for in 1829 there was made public in Madrid a copy of an article 
denouncing several Venezuelan gentlemen as traitors, and among 
them was named Andrés Bello. This poisonous dart entered his 
soul, fillmg him with bitterness. Even after the lapse of many years, 
when living in Chile, his second home, in easy circumstances and 
surrounded by his family, his friends, and his disciples who revered 
him, he had not entirely forgotten the prick of that dart. 

Bello lived in London from 1810 to 1829. During that time he 
served in various capacities; first as secretary of the Legation of 
Caracas; next in that of Chile (in 1822), and later in that of Colombia 
(from 1824 to 1828). During the reverses suffered by the patriot 
forces in Venezuela, Don Andrés frequently found himself without 
work, and hence with no resources whatever, so that he and his 
family were often in dire need. In 1812 when, in consequence of 
the victory of the royalists at Caracas, he was suddenly left destitute 
of either office or salary, the English Government, liberal in the 
extreme, came to his assistance. This reverse had come about 
through the weakness of the unfortunate Miranda, one of the earli- 
est and most interesting of the patriot leaders. But the English 
Government could not continue to support Andrés Bello indefinitely, 
although it did support for some time both him and M. Lopez 
Méndez, moved seemingly by a regard not only for them, personally, 
but also for the cause they represented—an indirect sympathy with 
the rebellious colonies. It became necessary, therefore, for Bello 
to discover some means of earning his bread, and the first position 
he obtained was that of tutor to the children of Sir Wiliam Hamilton. 

While living in London Bello seized every opportunity available 
to advance himself in knowledge. Thus, he studied Greek, and 
perfected himself in English. He made a study of the most ancient 
monuments of classic Castilian literature and also of Italian poetry. 
In fact his researches in the beginning of the nineteenth century 
“opened new paths in philology to every student.” 

But his earnings during that time were not sufficient to maintain 
him and his family. In 1814 Bello married Miss Ann Boyland, 
an Knglish woman, and two or three children were born to them 
in quick succession. Shortly after her untimely death he married an- 
other English woman. The eminent Spanish refugee, Blanco White, 
then also living in London, was instrumental in helping him to gain a 
livelihood by obtaining for him various heterogeneous occupations, 
such as the task of deciphering Jeremy Bentham’s manuscripts, and 
correcting the proofs of a translation of the Bible, and so forth. 

On one occasion the Argentine Government, recognizing Bello’s 
ability, generously offered him passage money to that country. 
This was in 1815. Bello, however, did not accept the hospitality of 
Argentina. Times had become better with him in London. Together 
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with Irisarri, the eminent Guatemalan writer, he had founded and 
edited there the Censor Americano. Three years later Bello and 
Garcia del Rio, a Colombian who had been preceptor to Gen. San 
Martin, founded the Biblioteca Americana, and during 1826-27 the 
Repertorio Americano also appeared with Bello at its head. In the 
latter were published Bello’s two best poems. The first of these 
was his Silva a la Agricultura de las Zonas Torridas (Ode to Agricul- 
ture in the Torrid Zone); the second, Alocucién a la Poesia (Apos- 
trophe to Poetry). As an interesting example of his modesty, it 
was said that he published these ‘two pearls of Castilian poetry”’ 
without affixing his signature or even his initials. 

While engaged in these various and diverse occupations, Bello 
was brought into intimate association with several refugees from 
Spain, victims of their anti-oppression theories. One, the celebrated 
writer Blanco White, already mentioned, who published El Espanol; 
another, the philologist, Dr. Vicente Silva; and still another, the 
poet, Joaquin Mora, all three famous throughout South America 
Among the Spanish-Americans in London at that time also figured 
prominently Antonio José de Irisarri, already mentioned, of Guate- 
mala, then acting Minister to London from Chile. It was he who 
appointed Andrés Bello Secretary to the Chilean Legation, with a 
salary of 2,000 pesos a year. Bello also knew in London, the Colom- 
bian, Garcia del Rio, who at that time represented Peru in various 
European countries; also Fernandez Madrid, representing Colombia. 
As Secretary of the Colombian Legation, Bello served Fernandez 
Madrid from 1824 to 1828. 

These comrades of Spanish blood, whether of the mother country 
or the colonies, together with his English wife’s kin, his pupils, his 
diplomatic affiliations, and the intellectual friendships formed in the 
course of his studies, all serve to give us an idea of the atmosphere 
in which Andrés Bello lived for that long period of 19 years. 

Chile having sent for him and offered him her protection, we - 
find Bello leaving London on the morning of February 14, 1829. 
He sailed aboard the English brigantine Grecian directly for Valparaiso, 
via the Straits of Magellan. Bello was destined never more to put 
foot on the soil of his native land. But a new country, more gener- 
ous to him than his own, had opened her doors to him. At the time ~ 
Chile claimed him, Bello had reached the age of 48 years. 

It is said that he was not altogether favorably impressed at first 
with Chile. Chilean politics were then in a chaotic state, though in 
this respect Chile was no exception to the general rule in the year 
1829. To be sure, Chile, had just emerged triumphant from an 
international war, which, however, was at the same time a civil war, 
since a part of South America upheld Spain while another part 
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fought against her. But the victorious generals were already dis- 
puting with one another the power acquired. They preached a 
radical democracy, half Yankee and half French, to an illiterate 
people of many castes, entirely unlearned in the art of government. 

Andrés Bello was, above all, a man of noble sentiments, and 
these were his salvation. He took no part in party contentions, al- 
though not long after his arrival in Chile the conservative party was 
placed in power owing to the victory of General Prieto at Lircay. It 
was under the protection of this party that Bello began his services 
to the Chilean nation, services which were to continue uninter- 
ruptedly till the day of his death. 

Within barely three years after his arrival in Chile, he had spon- 
sored in the name of Chile (this was in 1832) a treaty of peace, friend- 
ship and commerce between that country and the United States, 
and this was but one of several similar treaties entered into with other 
countries. 

Strange as it may seem, one of Andrés Bello’s most vigorous oppo- 
nents in those days was the renowned educator, Domingo Faustino 
Sarmiento, of Argentina, who was considered one of the most tal- 
ented men of his day in South America. At that time, however, 
Sarmiento did not believe in “fostering European education in the 
New World.” But Chile firmly refused to listen to Sarmiento’s 
argumentation against Bello, and continued to follow the latter’s 
methods and standards. Later on Sarmiento came to realize as Bello 
before him had comprehended, that the basic problem in Argentina 
was, as it had been in Chile, how (to use the Spanish word) to 
debarbarizar the people. 

Andrés Bello had been called to Chile to occupy the post of secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and as a diplomat. But he soon found that 
there could be no treasury, nor diplomacy, nor even a republic, with- 
out the basis of a solid and extensive education of the people. To 
this end he began to exert all his energies, and it was not long before 
he had established and was directing several institutions of learning 
in Chile in addition to editing several excellent periodicals. 

As a journalist and as a practical man, that is to say, a man who 
realized the depth of the social gulf to be bridged, he year after year 
continued to mold public opinion, pointing the way to learning and 
clearing the road of pitfalls. His good sense and great intelligence 
illuminated all the great problems of the day. As Minister of For- 
eign Relations, for example, he cemented Chile’s friendship with 
Spain, obtaining from her the recognition of Chile as a nation. 

The moral and intellectual influence of his life and works through- 
out America was enormous. One after the other the different 
republics placed in his hands vital public problems for solution. He 
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became, as it were, ‘the arbiter of nations.”’ In 1864 Ecuador chose 
him as her envoy to the United States to settle some matters in 
dispute between the two countries. The following year Colombia 
employed him in a similar capacity. It was perhaps the first time 
a plain citizen had been chosen to arbitrate between two nations. 

The last days of his life were saddened by the untimely death of 
his three sons. The eldest, Carlos Bello—he had been a Chilean 
Deputy and also minister plenipotentiary of Chile in Hcuador— 
was but 39 years of age when he died; Francisco Bello, the second 
son, who was the author of a Latin grammar, died at the age of 28; 
the third son, Juan Bello, died at Washington, D. C., where he was 
representing Chile, at the age of 35. 

On the day of Andrés Bello’s death, October 15, 1865, all Chile 
went into mourning, and he was still further honored through a 
special decree issued by the Government commanding a full set of 
his works to be published at its cost. The Government also erected 
a marble tomb to his memory. 


Andrés Bello was distinctly a man of letters. He had been stu- 
dious from his earliest years, and while still living in Caracas was in the 
habit of shutting himself up in the old Tredentino Seminary, founded 
in 1698, there to devour old Spanish and Latin literature. He 
learned French and English to a degree. <A proof of his knowledge 
of the former was the translation and reading by him, at a ban- 
quet given in honor of Sim6én Bolivar, of one of Voltaire’s mordant 
essays, which has, unfortunately, been lost. Asa proof of his knowl- 
edge of English the following incident is cited: On the arrival at 
Caracas of a British vessel with the news of the invasion of Spain by 
French forces (in the Peninsular war) it was Andrés Bello who was 
called upon by the Government to translate and read the document 
to the Captain General of Caracas. He was also sufficiently con- 
versant with Latin to translate the fifth book of the Eneid into 
Spanish. 

It was Don Andrés Bello who most contributed toward the educa- 
tional development of Chile, for, though to-day so brilliant and 
advanced, Chile at the close of the eighteenth century and the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth was one of the most backward of Spain’s 
colonies in the New World. There was then no university in Chile, 
and it was not till the year 1843 that one was established there. In 
addition to his other labors Andrés Bello served as rector of the 
university from its founding to the day of his death. 

Being a poor country, and situated geographically at so great a 
distance from Europe, the Chilean people had less opportunity 
of intercourse with the Old World than the people of other colo- 
nies, such as Venezuela, Colombia and Peru, the latter an opulent 
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viceroyalty. On his arrival in Chile Bello was amazed at the 
illiteracy he found there. The Castilian tongue in Chile was rap- 
idly degenerating into a mere jargon. Tosave the Spanish language 
in Chile may be rated as an achievement ranking with one of the 
labors of Hercules. But just this Bello did, assuring for the country 
of his adoption, by that one labor only, a secular Huropean edu- 
cation and the promise of a future each day more bright. At first, 
however, he met with opposition everywhere, and as a Chilean 
scholar has said, ‘‘had ostracism been in vogue here at that time 
we would have lost through that means the one great literary figure 
then living among us.” 

In 1830 was published the first copy of El Araucano, a periodical 
for which Bello wrote numerous articles. One day it would be on 
modern geometry; again on fossils found at Tulca; another time on 
patriotism; the way to study history; etc. In these articles he ever 
kept in mind his prime object, that of forming an educative organ, 
beneficent, and adapted to the needs of Hispano-America in general, 
and Chile, his adopted country, in particular. 

Andrés Bello’s writings became so popular that they found a 
market in all the various republics of Latin-America without a single 
exception. When an edition of one of his books appeared it was 
eagerly bought up, and even reproduced in the daily papers. His 
works were sold in Lima, Buenos Aires, Bogoté, Caracas, and even 
as far north as the City of Mexico. The many editions bear the 
names of all of the larger American capitals. 

But over and above all the labors for his adopted country Andrés 
Bello will always be remembered as a notable student of Castilian 
literature, for it was he who first discovered the origin of the Castihan 
romance—a form of versification.! His remarkable work on the 
“Poem of the Cid” (Poema del Cid) fills all of Volume VII of his 
Obras Completas. It was in fact to Andrés Bello that posterity 
owes the restoration of the greater part of this poem, as Miguel 
Antonio Caro [the Colombian scholar] and Menéndez y Pelayo [the 
great Spanish classical scholar] both testify. 

As a poet Bello was acclaimed by his countrymen as ‘‘ Principe de 
los poetas americanos” [Prince of American poets]. His poems were 
said to have a new savor—that of the New World. The word “new” 
is constantly used in regard to Bello’s works, for though the subjects 





1 The eight-syllable asonante, or earliest ballad form of national Spanish poetry. The asonante, according 
to Ticknor, “‘is an imperfect rhyme confined to the vowels, and beginning with the last accented one in the 
line; so that it embraces sometimes only the very last syllable, and sometimes goes back to the penultimate, 
or even the antepenultimate. It is contradistinguished from the consonante, or full rhyme, which is made 
both by consonants and vowels in the concluding syllable or syllables of the line, and which is, therefore, 
just what rhymeisin English. . . . The asonante is something between our blank verse and our rhyme; and 
the art of using it is easily acquired in a language like the Castilian, abounding in vowels, and always giving 
to the same vowel the same value.’’— Ticknor’s History of Spanish Literature, Vol. 1, p. 119. 
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might be old he seemed to illumine them with a new and special 
light. 
It was Andrés Bello’s sonnet, ‘‘The Victory of Bailén”’ which 
begins: 
‘“Rompe el le6én soberbio la cadena 
Con que atarle pensé la felonia,”’ . 


which was read by a court poet of Spain, before a large gathering 
of Hispano-Americans at the Ibero-Americano Union, Madrid, on the 
occasion of the celebration, on the 5th of July, 1911, of the first 
centenary of Venezuelan independence. 











By Dr. R. W. SHUFELDT, 


Major, Medical Corps, U. S. Army, Member of American Anatomists, Fellow of the 
American Ornithologists Union, Member l Alliance Scientifique Universelle de 
France, etc. 


O part of the great land areas of North America presents a 
more varied topography or a grander physical geography 
than does that section of the continent we designate as 
Central America, which, stretching between the isthmuses 

of ‘Tehuantepec and Darien, forms a link uniting the two main bodies 
of land of the Western Hemisphere. Political divisions, however, 
mean but little when one comes to consider any part of the fauna of 
such a country as Central America—as its birds, for example—and for 
very Obvious reasons. 

This section of North America has a length of some eight or nine 
hundred miles, lying between 7° and 18° of north latitude, with a 
varying breadth of from thirty to three hundred miles. Quite close 
to its Pacific coast line a great chain of mountains traverses the 
country from its northern to its southern boundary, while masses of 
mountains and isolated peaks characterize other large parts of the 
country. 

Central America is also rich in fine lakes and rivers, the largest 
being Lake Nicaragua. In some of its parts the coast lines are 





! Photographs by the author. 
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wonderfully varied, and in certain localities along the Atlantic side 
many small islands are to be found. 

It goes without the saying that Central America is a tropical 
region, with a typical tropical climate prevailing over most of it. 
In the mountains the climate varies considerably, due to the varying 
elevation, and in the lowlands vast areas are hot and sultry. 

Taken from its northern to its southern limits, and between its 
coast lines, Central America has a bird fauna in many respects second 
to none in all the world. Hundreds of different species of aquatic 
forms range along her shore lines, or inhabit her larger rivers, lakes, 
and lagoons. A wonderful 
number of resident land 
birds are typically Central 
American; these vary with 
the latitude, longitude, and 
altitude, forms of many 
kinds being found in some 
sections and not in others. 
This applies likewise to 
the varying mountain ele- 
vation from northern 
Guatemala to southern 
Costa Rica. Manyspecies 
are still unknown to sci- 
ence; and inasmuch as the 
country is largely tropical, 
hundreds of species of 
these birds are brilliantly 
plumaged ones, in some 
instances possessing re- 
markable feather embel- 
lishments.- 

Along the Mexican boun- 
dary not a few species of Ba ae ace ana inate Ow INC cea ba uigrolineate): Mex- 
birds are common to both 
Mexico and Central America, and to a lesser extent this is also true 
of the boundary line of Costa Rica. Again, during certain seasons 
of the year, especially the winter season, hundreds of different 
species of birds—birds of passage—come into Central America from 
the north. A number of these migrate from the central parts of 
North America or from her coastwise areas, returning to the north 
for the spring, summer, and early autumn months. These migrants 
will not be especially noticed in the present article, as they properly 
belong to the avifaunz of Mexico and the United States. Many of 
the birds of the first-named country are still unknown, while those of 
the latter have for years past had their biographies recorded by many 
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pens, in the hands of many ornithological writers, both professional 
and amateur. 

A few of the birds occurring in the Brazilian avifauna, recently 
described by the writer in the Pan American BULLETIN, also have 
their representatives in Central America. In some instances they 
are identically the same species, as for example in the case of such 
a form as the harpy eagle, while in other instances they are but 
representatives of the same group, which is true of the macaws, 
parrots, toucans, and others. 

Most of the birds of Central America agree with what we find to 
be the case with nearly all tropical birds; what they lack in song 
they make up for in bril- 
hancy of plumage and often 
remarkable feather devel- 
opments. - The notes—for 
they have no song—of the 
gorgeously colored macaws 
and parrots are but noisy, 
discordant screams and 
chatterings, compared with 
such a powerful outburst 
of melody and varied song 
as our mocking bird, in his 
plain suit of gray and 
white, is capable of. 

Still, there is an inde- 
scribable charm about the 
vast and generally unknown 
forests and open country 
of the Tropics anywhere. 
When the naturalist enters 
the former, with its dense 
shade and torrid atmos- 
phere, and makes his way 
through the tangled jungle, 
Minn jer Trepleal Auictien, tout Morice to Caagay 01 MOWes More COUNAT Ray 

down some well-worn’game 
path, he really never knows what surprises may be in store for him; 
the charm of the situation has not its equal anywhere. The writer 
cherishes the few brief experiences of the sort that he enjoyed asa boy, 
when chance threw him into the tangled forests of Cuba, the mountains 
of Haiti, and the virgin jungles and forests of Tehuantepec, Mexico; 
he only hopes that similar opportunities may still be in store for him. 

Nearly all of our United States water and shore birds pass far 
down into Central America in their autumn migration; many spe- 
cles migrate as far south as the southern countries of South America 
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and the off-lying islands. The entire list would probably include 
some hundred different species and subspecies—possibly more. 
Nearly every genus is represented, as jacana (fig. 15), oyster-catcher, 
turnstone, plovers, curlew, sandpipers and their near allies, snipe, 
avocet (fig. 13), coot, gallinules, rails, cranes, limpkin, several spe- 
cies of herons, egrets, spoonbill, ducks and geese (fig. 14), ibises, 
flamingo, a host of other birds related to the divers, gulls and their 
numerous allies, and the tubinares. 

Fifty years ago some of these species were very abundant along 
certain parts of the coasts of our own Gulf States, more particu- 
larly in Florida. Take the spoonbill as an example, selected from 
the three different kinds of water birds figured here; the present 
writer well remembers when, in some places on the Florida coasts, 
thousands upon thousands of these elegant pink and white birds 
were to be found upon their breeding-grounds. Later the “plume- 
hunters,’’ who knew them as “pink curlew,”’ began their uncivilized 
slaughter of them to supply the craze for feather ornaments for 
hats, and in a few years they were exterminated as far as this coun- 
try was concerned. During those days one might see piles upon 
piles of these interesting birds, stacked up and partly decomposed, 
under the trees on their breeding-grounds, each specimen with its 
wings gone and with its patch of pink feathers ripped off its body. 
Shame on a country that fails to protect its own heronries! 

On various parts of the Central American coasts spoonbills breed 
as they formerly did on our coasts; and doubtless in some localities 
they are entirely unmolested. The roseate spoonbill derives its 
name from the peculiar form of its mandibles or beak. ‘This is 
widened out at its distal end, spatula-fashion, or something like a 
flat spoon. Males and females are alike in their plumage, which is 
extremely beautiful, being for the most part pure white, with the 
back and wings a rich rose color, deepened in the under parts. Por- 
tions of the wings and tail coverts are of an elegant carmine, with 
the tail a dull yellow. No feathers occur on the head, which, in an 
irregular way, is tinted with black, green, and yellow, passing to a 
deep orange. An old bird is nearly a yard in length, with a wing 
extent of some fifty-four or fifty-five inches. 

In many parts of Central America, we meet, in suitable localities, 
with another species of water bird belonging to an entirely different 
group from the roseate spoonbill; this is the Mexican jacana (fig. 
15), a most interesting species about the size of an average plover. 
Its general plumage is usually described as being of a rich purplish 
chestnut, which is darkest on the head and upper parts, but paler 
beneath. This jacana possesses three points that are very striking. 
In the first place it presents a curious orange-colored shield on the 
forehead that merges in front with the bill. Then it has spurs at 
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the flexures of the wings, one on each side; it also possesses extremely 
slender and greatly elongated toes. These latter allow it to run 
over the lily pads and other aquatic vegetation with the greatest 
celerity, thus rendering possible this almost unique habit among birds. 

During certain seasons of the year, though chiefly in the winter, 
many ducks, geese, and their allies occur along the coasts of Central 
America, appearing in numbers upon some of the larger lakes and 
rivers. An interesting form of duck is seen in the long-legged tree 
duck that breeds in the trees, selecting ones in which there are 
hollows and often at great distances from any water (fig. 14). When 





Fic. 3.—Ocellated or Honduras Turkey Cxerlochars ocellata). Guatemala, British Honduras, and 
ucatan 


the young are hatched the mother picks up her brood with her 
bill, one by one, and transports them to the nearest water with 
which she is familiar. 

As noted above, many interesting waders are found in the Central 
American avifauna, represented by a great variety of species. Our 
own avocet (fig. 13) finds its way down there in the winter, and 
may be frequently seen in small flocks wading along the shores of 
lakes and elsewhere. Its plumage is chiefly black and white, with 
a shading of a more or less deep cinnamon on the head and neck; 
its long legs are a bright leaden blue. This bird varies greatly in 


—— 
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size, running, in length, from 28 to 
38 inches, with other parts in pro- 
portion. 

The avocet has many curious habits 
not exemplified in the average run of 
waders. In the first place it is an 
excellent swimmer, frequently alight- 
ing in deep water from on wing and 
swimming peacefully along. In feed- 
ing it has a habit of keeping its head 
and upper part of its neck under 
water for several minutes at a time 
while searching through the soft mud 
with its upturned beak for the crea- 
tures that constitute its food. The 
writer often shot these birds on Lake 
de Smet, in Montana, in 1877, where 
they were found associated with thou- 
sands of other kinds of water fowl. 
So tame were they and so disregardful 
of a man’s approach that one could 
come within a few yards of them as 
they waded in the shallow water of 
the lake without a single bird ex- 
hibiting the slightest alarm. During 
the breeding season these birds are 
excessively noisy. 

So much for a glimpse of a few of 
the Central American water birds; 
our space admits only of this passing 
glance, and, as noted above, there 
are a great many others, forming, as 
they do, an army of species so numer- 
ous as to quite preclude any descrip- 
tion of them. Even a list of the 
species would require several pages 
of the BULLETIN. 

There are some twenty species of 
owls in the avifauna of Central 
America, and they represent a number 
of genera, not a few of which we have 
in commonin the United States. One 
very handsome species, however, the 
black and white owl (Ciccaba nigro- 





Fia. 4.—Resplendent Trogon: Quetzal (Pha- 
roma crus mocinno) de la Llave. Central 
America, Guatemala to Panama 
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lineata) (fig. 1) is typically a Central American species, and is 
apparently found in all these countries in suitable localities. As its 
name indicates, the principal colors of its plumage are black and white; 
while the massing of the black on the back, and the very striking 
arrangement of the transverse bars on the head and lower parts, 
renders the bird a most conspicuous species, whether seen in nature 
or as a mounted specimen in a museum. Ciccaban owls, it will be 
noted in Figure 1, possess no “feather horns’? on the top of the 
head, as do many other species, notably the great horned owl group 
of this and other countries. This black and white owl probably has 
many of the habits of the group to which it belongs, be it a nocturnal 
or a diurnal species; but we still need a full account of its life history 
from the pen of some competent ornithologist. 

Apart from the vultures, of which there are several species in 
Central America, there are many raptorial birds—indeed, upwards 
of 60 different species, or more, represented by the ospreys, kites, 
bustards, many falcons and hawks, eagles and their allies—a host 
that lack of space will not allow of even mentioning by name. From 
this truly grand group, long known as the typical birds-of-prey, 
one elegant species has been selected for its representation. This 
is a most interesting species of hawk (fig. 2), widely known as the 
laughing hawk (Herpetotheres cachinnans) on account of its remark- 
able laughter-lke call. As will be seen in the illustration, this 
laughing hawk, although quite a striking species, is, apart from its 
banded tail, rather a plainly colored form, the principal color being 
blackish brown and whitish. According to Dr. Hans Gadow, this 
hawk is known in southern Mexico as the ‘‘ Gua-co’’ from its cries, 
to which it usually gives vent just at mghtfall. At one of his camps, 
this eminent British ornithologist says: “‘ ‘Gua-co,’ yelled the parents, 
and the children answered ‘Gua-co, gua-co,’ ’”’ referring as he did to 
the parents and young of this species; unfortunately this is the only 
reference he makes to it in his most interesting book, Through South- 
ern Mexico. 

The ospreys and eagles are generally found along the coasts; they 
possess habits more or less identical with those of our own species; 
and, as a matter of fact, two of the eagles that occur in Guatemala 
and elsewhere are not so very distantly related to our United States 
birds of the same family. 

Within the northern Central American boundary—that is, in 
Guatemala—we meet with one of the grandest game birds on the 
North American continent. We have a very handsome wild turkey 
in the United States bird fauna, now being rapidly exterminated by 
the gunners; but for beauty of plumage and for oddity of skin appen- 
dages it can in no way compare with the Honduras turkey, also known 
as the ocellated turkey (Agriocharis ocellata). This superb repre- 
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sentative of its family is also found in certain parts of British Hon- 
duras and Yucatan. 

On page 996 of his A Dictionary of Birds, Prof. Alfred Newton briefly 
refers to the ocellated turkey in the following words: “‘On the borders 
of Guatemala and British Honduras there exists a perfectly distinct 
species, M. ocellata, whose plumage almost vies with that of a peacock 
in splendor, while the bare skin which covers the head is of a deep 
blue studded with orange caruncles”’ (Proc. Zool. Soc., 1861, Pl. XI). 
The United States National Museum is especially fortunate in pos- 
sessing this unusually fine representative of the turkey family in its 
mounted collection, and even more fortunate that it fell to Mr. Nelson 
R. Wood to preserve and mount it. One never tires of gazing at that 





Fic. 5.—Parauque;!Parauque Goatsucker (Nyctidromus albicollis) (Gm.) Greater part of middle and 
non nee South America, northward through Central America and Mexico, to the Lower Rio Grande 
alley, Texas 


magnificent bird in the case where it is kept in the exhibition hall. Its 
‘superb bronze and iridescent plumage quite passes description; its 
coppery shades change and change again as the beholder views the 
specimen from different angles. These turkeys respond well to do- 
mestication, and it would seem that it might not be so difficult a 
matter to introduce the bird into the United States. Specimens have 
been taken to Europe for the zoological gardens, and doubtless will be 
again as occasion requires. Americans and Englishmen who have been 
in Guatemala state that this ocellated turkey is a fine game bird, and 
that the hunting of it is quite equal to that of the American species in 
the Gulf States. 

We next come to consider one of the most remarkable groups of 
birds in the entire world’s avifauna, represented in Central America 
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by some ten or twelve species, if not more, which are still unknown 
to science. These are the trogons (Trogones), the great rivals of the 
humming birds in the matter of the splendor and often the oddity 
of their plumage. Many of the species have the plumage of the 
head, throat, wings, and upper part of the body and tail a rich, deep 
bronze green, which is somewhat iridescent in certain lights; the re- 
mainder of the body below is often of a brilliant scarlet, with the 
beak a coral red. Black, white, gray, and other colors are distinctive 
of still other species, with finely lined feathers at the sides. All of 
these colors characterize the skin of a male trogon collected in Petén, 
Guatemala, by the son of the writer, Mr. P. W. Shufeldt, and pre- 
sented to him. Still more elegant than this species, however, is the 
long-known and famous quetzal or resplendent trogon (Pharomacus 
mocinno) that occurs in the timbered districts from Guatemala to 
Panama (fig. 4). As is so well shown in the illustration, this form, 
which is about the size of a small domestic pigeon, has a long, sweep- 
ing tail made up of beautiful dark green feathers of somewhat varying 
lengths. Strictly speaking, this appendage is not a true tail. 

Mr. Pycraft, speaking of the trogons in The Living Animals of the 

World, says: 

The most splendid of all is the quesal, the male of which has a train of great 
length, resembling at first sight a tail. But, asin the peacock, thisis formed by 
enormously elongated tail coverts, concealing the true tail. These tail coverts 
differ, however, markedly from those in the peacock in that they are not erectile, 
but pendent. The head is ornamented with a large, rounded crest; the ground 
color of the upper parts of the plumage is of a brilliant metallic green; the under 
parts from the chest downwards are of a deep blood-red. Certain of the covert 
feathers of the wing form elegant drooping plumes, hanging down on either side 
and giving a wonderfully beautiful effect. 

The late Mr. Salvin’s account of this bird in its wild state is well worth quoting. 
Hunting with a native for this bird in the forest, where alone it is to be met 
with, he writes: ‘‘A distant clattering note indicates that the bird is on the 
wing. He settles—a splendid male—on a bough of a tree, not 70 yards from 
where we are hidden. Cipriano wants to creep up to within shot, but I keep him 
back, wishing to risk the chance of losing a specimen rather than miss such an 
opportunity of seeing the bird in its living state, and of watching its movements. 
It sits almost motionless on its perch, the body remaining in the same position, 
the head only moving from side to side. The tail is occasionally jerked open and 
closed again, and now and then slightly raised, causing the long tail coverts to 
vibrate gracefully. I have not seen all. A ripe fruit catches the quesal’s eye 
and he darts from his perch, hovers for a moment, picks the berry, and returns 
to his former position. This is done with a degree of elegance that defies de- 


scription.” 

The well-known entomologist, Mr. J. T. Barnes of the United 
States National Museum, informs the present writer that when he 
was collecting on the volcano Toas, in Costa Rica, a few years ago, 
he once observed some 100 quetzals, males and females, in a flock. 
This was at an elevation of about 7,500 feet, and the birds presented 
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a truly magnificent sight. They were engaged in catching some 
kind of an insect that was in numbers in the air, well above the trees 
in which these trogons were. The latter, in varying numbers, 
would leave their perches to fly up in the air to make their captures, 
and then return to the trees. During these sorties the evening sun 
brought out all the brilliancy of their plumage with the greatest 
splendor possible. 

It would seem that this species is chiefly to be found near Coban, 
in the mountains, Coban being in Vera Paz; but it is also found in 
other parts of Guatemala at elevations varying from 6,000 to 9,000 
feet. A great deal has been written about this trogon, the matter 
coming from the pens of many naturalists; so that the origin of its 
numerous local and other vernacular names is now well known, as 





Fic. 6.—Guatemala Road Runner (Geococcyx affinis) (Hartl.). Guatemala and Southern Mexico 


are also its habits and nidification. Over half a century ago Mr. 
Robert Owen collected a set of its pale, bluish-green eggs, and these 
were figured in The [bis in 1861. larly stories of this species par- 
take largely of the fabulous. Were all the published history of the 
quetzal gotten together, it would certainly make quite a volume. 
The history of the entire family dates back at least to the middle. 
of the eighteenth century; ornithologists have been writing about 
these remarkable birds ever since, and members of it occur not only 
in the tropical parts of North, South, and Central America, but in 
the islands of the East and West Indies, Ceylon, Africa, the Philip- 
pines (Pyrotrogon), India, and the Indo-Chinese Provinces. These 
life histories need to be brought together and illustrated by natural- 
sized colored plates of all the known species, no one of which is any 
larger than our common crow. 
24786—25{—Bull. 2—— 4 
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Another interesting though for the most part plain-plumaged 
group of birds are the famous goatsuckers and their near allies. 
Our well-known whippoorwills and nighthawks belong in this large 
assemblage of forms, and some of the species have very curious 
vernacular names. These birds are well represented in Central 
America, where upwards of a dozen different species occur, and these 
belong in three or four different genera. 

The white-throated parauque or the parauque goatsucker (Nycti- 
dromus albicollis) (Gm.) (fig. 5) is a conspicuous example. This bird 
is found in many parts of the country and as far south as Brazil. In 
the Rio Grande Valley of southern Texas we have the subspecies of 
this parauque—Merrill’s parauque (NV. a. merrilli)—which very 
closely resembles it. The principal colors in the plumage of the 





Fic. 7.—White-headed Parrot (Pionus senilis) (Spix). Mexico to Costa Rica 


Central American parauque are black, white, and various shades of 
gray, brown, tan, and tawny. ‘Typical birds of this group lay but 
two eggs, which are white or shades of cream, and prettily marked 
with various small markings of lilac and different tints of brown. 
As is well known, most of these birds have very short legs and 
remarkably weak feet; while, as Newton has said, in the case of the 
birds of the genus Nyctidromus, in which the Central American 
parauque is found, this character is different, ‘(since it has tarsi of 
sufficient length to enable it to run swiftly on the ground, while the 
legs of most birds of the family are so short that they can make but 
shuffling progress.” (Dict., p. 641.) One of their curious characters 
is that the claw of the middle toe has a comb or pectinated border, - 
the use of which—or its origin in time—is not known. 
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Nighthawks and whippoorwills are also found-in some parts of 
Central America, especially along the regions over and back of the 
Mexican boundary, and there may be still others unknown to 
science. 

Over this part of the country, too, we meet with the Guatemalan 
roadrunner or chaparral cock (Geococcyx affims) (Hartl.), an excellent 
representation of which is here shown in Figure 6, 1t being from one of 
the writer’s own photographs of a beautiful specimen in the exhibition 
series of the United States National Museum. This bird has habits 
quite similar to those of our road runner of the West, and resembles 
it in almost all particulars. The skin-tracts around the eyes of these 
birds are of beautiful tints of blue, and the patch of skin on the back 
of the head is red—facts that the writer published years ago in The 
Ibis, in London, illustrating the article with a colored plate. 

Besides the two principal species of macaws found in Central 
America (A. macao and ambigua), there are quite a number of species 
of interesting parrots; and one species with a very wide range in 
the country—from the Mexican boundary to Costa Rica—is the 
small white-headed parrot of which an excellent portrait is given in 
Figure 7. As will be noted, the top of its head is white, hence the 
specific name of senilis given it by Spix. So far as the writer knows, 
there is nothing peculiar about its habits, while its plumage, apart 
from its crown, is of a darkish green and black. This parrot has 
numerous generic relatives in South America—at least a dozen or 
more (Pionus). 

Passing to those curious and distinctly tropical birds, the toucans, 
we meet with several forms of them in Central America, while some 
of the species occur in suitable localities all the way from the Mexican 
boundary to Panama. Beautiful specimens of a number of these are 
to be seen in the exhibition collection of the National Museum at 
Washington, and from among them was selected an elegant Costa 
Rican Aragari (Pteroglossus frantzw) Cab., thus far only found in 
Costa Rica as far as Panama, while another form of the same 
genus (P. torquatus) occurs all over Central America, as do pretty 
much three or four species of the genus Rhamphastos, which latter are 
typical toucans. 

“In Pteroglossus,”’ says Newton, “the ‘Aragaris’ (pronounced 
Arassari), the sexes more or less differ in appearance, and the tail is 
graduated. The species are smaller in size, and nearly all are banded 
on the belly, which is generally yellow, with black and scarlet, while, 
except in two, the throat of the males at least is black’”’ (p. 978). 
Often the beaks of these toucans are highly colored, as with pure 
reds, yellows, greens, and black. Most toucans nest in the hollows 
of decayed trees and lay white eggs; as for food, they will eat almost 
anything that can be found and swallowed, for example, many kinds 
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of fruit of which they are very fond; but then, they are in part 
carnivorous, as it is said that a toucan will eat bird nestlings, grubs, 
small snakes, and so on. 

It is just possible that our raven may be found in certain sections 
of Guatemala, close to the Mexican line. ~ 

Several handsome species of jays occur in Guatemala, and other 
birds related to them are found in other parts of the country; while 
along the river courses we meet with two or three kinds of king- 
fishers (Ceryle), more or less nearly affined to our own familiar belted 
kingfisher and with quite similar habits. In such localities, too, we 
see the snake bird—a form which at one time was so abundant in 
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Fia. 8.—Costa Rican Aragaris (Pteroglossus frantzii) Cab. Costa Rica to Panama 


Florida but now practically exterminated by the tourists that annually 
visit that State. 

Where the sugar houses are, we are liable to find the lovely little 
sugar birds (C. mexicana), attracted by the swarms of flies. Some 
of the members of this family are very brilliantly plumaged—con- - 
spicuously so. This is also true of many of the little manakins, as 
the dancing manakin (fig. 11), with black plumage, elegant blue 
beak, and red crown. These birds gain the name of “dancers” from 
the fact that “one perches upon a branch, and the others arrange 
themselves in a circle round it, dancing up and down on their perches 
to the music sung[?] by the center one.’’ This from Mr. J. F. Hamil- 
ton’s story in The Ibis of 1871. We take this cum grano salis, espe- 
cially as the manakins do not possess any true song muscles, as do 
all true avian songsters. 
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There is a perfect host of species of humming birds in Central 
America, some being limited in their range, while others are found 
pretty much over the entire country, and their habits are more or 
less known to every intelligent reader of travels. An entire work 
might be penned on this wonderful avian group of many hundreds 
of species; in fact, a great many superb volumes with magnificent 
colored plates have already appeared about them, yet the subject is 
by no means exhausted. At the present writing their exact relations 
to other groups of birds is not known with certainty, they being 
very different anatomically from any of the families which have 
been examined in order to solve the problem. 

When Professor Newton published his A Dictionary of Birds 
(1894), “‘at least 500 species of pigeons had been described”; and 





Fia. 9.—Spix’s Motmot (Urospatha martii) (Spix). Nicaragua and southward 


at the present writing it is quite possible that this number has been 
considerably augmented. Still others are unknown to science in 
unexplored regions, especially in Australia, where many beautiful 
species occur. Central America comes in for a fair share of these 
birds, and a number of very handsome forms of them are found in 
one part of the country or another. We look particularly for the 
occurrence of ground doves, and we are not disappointed; a very 
pretty Guatemalan species is here shown in Figure 12—the gray 
ground dove. Some of the doves and pigeons of the United States 
migrate as far as northern Central America, or farther, in the winter 
time. 

Many fine species of woodpeckers occur in various sections of the 
territory here under consideration, some of which are common to 
Mexico and the United States. From Honduras to Panama one 
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may meet with one of the remarkable pygmy group (Picumnus 
olivaceus), a species no bigger than a small sparrow; while upon 
the other hand, ranging from Mexico to Panama in the timbered 
mountain regions, there occurs the gigantic black Guatemalan 
woodpecker (Campophilus guatemalensis), a rival of our superb 
ivorybill of the Gulf States, now rapidly being exterminated by the 
gunners. 

As pointed out in the article on Birds of Brazil (But. Pan. 
Amer. Union, August, 1919, pp. 159-176), we see a most extraor- 
dinary family of gorgeously plumaged small birds in the tanagers 
(Tanagride), a group peculiar to the Americas and numbering some 
400 species. Our own scarlet tanager and summer redbird are 





Fic. 10.—Pitangua Flycatcher (Megarhynchus pitangua) (Linn.). Southern 
Mexico, Central America and South America - 


familiar examples of them, the first named being a pure scarlet 
species with black wings and tail. Many of these tanagers are found 
in various parts of Central America; but little is known as yet of 
their more intimate habits, and still less of their nests and eggs. 
Here is an opportunity for some well-equipped and enterprising 
ornithologist to make a name for himself! A couple of years in 
Central America would accomplish a great deal along such lines, 
and it is to be hoped that some one will enter the field for the work. 

Quite a number of different species of cuckoos are found in various 
parts of the Central American Republics, and they belong to assem- 
blages of birds not always closely affined, as the writer’s own work on 
the osteology of the family will show. None of these birds is better’ 
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known than the black ani (Crotophaga), a species that, in so far 
as certain of its habits go, is gregarious to an extent and always 
communal in its nest building. Two species of them occur in the 
avifauna of the United States, one being found in the lower Rio 
Grande Valley and the other in Florida and Louisiana. 

At least two species of tinamou occur from southern Mexico into 
northern South America; but others may have been found since 
Sharpe gave us his Hand List of Birds in 1899. With respect to 
others, there appear to be some four—maybe five—of them, as for 
instance Salvin’s tinamou (7. salvini), Tinamus robustus and 
T. fuscipennis. These are really game birds, and remotely suggest 
quails or partridges. For elegant coloration, their eggs stand among 
the very gems of specimens of that class. Central South America 
is the greatest of all regions for tinamous, and numerous species 
are to be found there, some of them now being very rare. 


| io 
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Fic. 11.—Dancing Manakin (Chiroxiphia Linearis) (Bonaparte). Southwestern Mexico to Costa Rica 


Particularly characteristic of the Central American avifauna are 
those big turkey-like birds known as curassows (Cracidx), they being 
principally found in Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica. These 
handsome fowls thrive well in confinement, and it would seem that 
they might easily be domesticated in our Gulf States, if not further 
north. They are arrayed in several genera, and much has been pub- 
lished on their general natural history. They have been crossed 
with domestic chickens, and are highly esteemed by the natives; 
they may frequently be seen about the haciendas of Guatemala. 
One or two of the species have handsome crests and beautifully 
colored naked skin tracts on the head; they are almost invariably 
to be found in our zoological gardens, and, as a rule, they thrive well 
under such conditions. 

Central America may also boast of several species of fine quails 
and partridges in her extensive bird list, and they occur principally 
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in Guatemala and Costa Rica. There is also to be found one of those 
remarkable birds known as screamers (Ohauna derbiana), a fowl about 
the size of a young turkey, and of extraordinary appearance and 
habits; but as they were referred to in the previous article on Bards 
of Brazil, they need not detain us here. 

As has been pointed out, it would be quite out of the question to 
invite attention to every species of land and water bird found in 
Central America, as the limitations of space will admit of no such 
lavishness; but upon the other hand, our contribution would be a 
long way from complete, in any sense, were a certain group in mind 
entirely ignored. So, from the army of species that have not even 
been referred to here by name, a few principal ones have been selected, 
and our concluding paragraphs have been reserved for brief notices 





Fic. 12.—Gray Ground Dove (Clavaris pretiosa) Ferrari-Peres. Guatemala 


of the typically tropical assemblage of variously related’ land. birds 
known as the buccos or puff birds, the motmots, and the jacamars. 
Four of our illustrations are devoted to these birds, with an additional 
one of the beautiful Central American flycatcher, that is, the pitangua 
flycatcher (Megarhynchus pitangua) (Linn.) (fig. 10), which has a 
range through certain parts of southern Mexico, Central America, 
and South America. Its plumage is chiefly of white and olive green, 
and its habits are largely like those of any of our big flycatchers, of 
which we have a number in our United States avifauna, such as 
Derby’s flycatcher, the sulphur-bellied flycatcher, and others. 
Dyson’s puff bird has a simple plumage of a deep bluish black and 
white, and a black beak. Doctor Sclater says of it: ‘““My friends 
Godman and Salvin tell me that, during their expedition to Guate- 
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mala in 1862, they met with Bucco dysoni in the forests near Es- 
cuintla, a village situated on the Pacific slope at an altitude of about 
2,000 feet above the sea level. The bird was usually observed soli- 
tary, or in pairs, perched on withered branches at the summit of the 
highest trees, and almost out of gunshot. On being fired at unsuc- 
cessfully, it would merely turn its head shghtly and resume its former 
position; so that several successive shots were sometimes fired before 
it was disturbed from its perch. They also obtained examples of 





Fic. 13.—American Avocet (Recurvirostra americana) (Gm.). Guatemala 
in winter 


this puff bird in the forest region north of Coban in the Province of 
Vera Paz, where it was found in similar situations” (pp. 68, 69). 

The black-chinned jacamar has the head, wings, four central 
feathers of the tail, and the breast, of a rich, metallic green with 
coppery reflections; a black beak; the under parts of the body and 
three outer tail feathers on either side being of a deep chestnut red. 
This species has a total length of about 9 inches, and is an especially 
handsome bird. According to Doctor Sclater, the black-chinned 
jacamar was taken by Osbert Salvin in Guatemala during the middle 
of the last century. 
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In Guatemala it is by no means an uncommon bird in northern Vera Paz, 
near the Indian village of Choctum, and in the forests that stretch away to the 
confines of Petén. It is from this district that the bird hunters of Coban obtain 
the specimens that come to Europe in Guatemalan collections of bird skins. 
This tract of country lies at an elevation of about 1,000 to 1,500 feet, and is 
heavily timbered with virgin forests. Mr. Godman and I were some time in 
this district in the early months of 1862; but Galbula melanogenia never actually 
came under our personal observation, though our Indian hunters not infre- 
quently brought us freshly shot specimens. When making my way to the city 
of Guatemala in June, 1859, I once saw this Galbula in the outskirts of the village 
of Yzabal. It flew a short way along the road and settled in the brushwood at 
the side, above one of the beautiful banks of the creeping fern (Gleichenia) which 
here abounds. It remained, like a kingfisher, almost motionless on its perch as 





Fic. 14.—Black-bellied Tree-Duck (Dendrocygna autumnalis) (Linn.). Central America, in winter 


I passed near it on my way. I afterwards saw another near the village of Tele- 
man, on the Polochic River, which flows into the Lake of Yzabal. This was in 
the forest between Teleman and Panzos, the embarking place for canoes descend- 
ing the river. This bird also started from its resting place near where I passed 
along the forest track, flew a short distance, and settled down again. Its flight 
is quick, but rather spasmodic, not unlike that of a motmot or trogon. 


Doctor Sclater gives further accounts of this species where it has 
been found south of Guatemala, in the forests of the Atlantic side of 
the country, in the eastern forests of Nicaragua. 


In Costa Rica the numerous collectors who have worked there found it at 
several points (Pacuar, San Carlos, and Turrialba); but here it is met with for 
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the first time on the shores of the Pacific; for Arcé sent us specimens procured at 
Bebedero, a village near the head of the Gulf of Nicoya. In Panama, in the 
neighborhood of Chiriqui, on the shores of the same ocean, G. melanogenia has 
been found by several collectors. Bridges first obtained it near David, and 
more recently skins have been not infrequently included in the collections of 
birds from that district. 

Puff birds constitute a very grotesque lot of species; they all 
have the habit of sitting for a long time, in a perfectly motionless 
pose, on some dead twig of a tree; then, every once in a while, they 
puff wp the entire plumage of the head—the latter bemg dispro- 
portionately large in any event, and this habit renders it still more so. 
If startled, down go all the feathers again; the head appears smaller 





Fic. 15.—Mexican Jacana (Jacana spinosa) (Linn.). Texas to Panama 


and smooth, and the entire aspect of the bird is changed. Apparently 
they have but little fear of man, and most all the species are of very 
plain plumage. ; 

The motmots constitute the family Momotidx, which is represented 
by some six or seven genera. They are most curious and interesting 
birds, and a number of species belonging to these genera are found 
throughout Central America (fig. 9). In a way, they are related to 
several other kinds of birds, as the little green todies of the West 
Indies, the bee eaters, and the kingfishers, the jacamars, and the 
puff birds—rather remotely to some of these and more intimately 
to others. The olive greens and various shades of blue predominate 
in the plumage coloration of these birds, and they thus resemble 
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some of their relatives, the bee eaters. These motmots possess a 
very curious habit of mutilating the distal parts of their long middle 
tail-feathers, leaving the extremities of the middle pair with paddle- 
shaped ends. This fact has long been known and has been described 
by many ornithologists. 

Dr. Hans Gadow, in his splendid volume, Through Southern 
Mexico, gives us a good part of a chapter on the motmots, with 
photographs of their tails exhibiting specimens of this form of self- 
mutilation. There is a parrot in the Celebes that trims up the 
middle pair of its tail feathers in the same way, and such spatulate 
feathers occur normally in a Malayan kingfisher. When in an 
adult motmot the mutilation has been entirely perfected by the 
bird, the paddle ends of the two middle feathers are completely 
isolated, so to speak, and the bird has a way of flipping its tail from 
side to side, pendulum fashion, so that the spatulate extremity gives 
the effect of being that of a small blue or green butterfly endeavor- 
ing to alight on the end of the true tail behind. Doctor Gadow’s 
account of the motmot is quite full and wonderfully interesting. 

There is no end of work still to be done throughout Central 
America by first-class descriptive and pictorial ornithologists, and 
surely the field is a most attractive one. 
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HE National Conference on the Utilization of Forestry 
Products planned by Secretary Wallace, but which he did 
not live to convoke, and which took place in Washington, 
D. C., November 19, 20, 1924, was an eminently fitting 

commemoration of the great contribution to forestry made by the late 
Secretary of Agriculture, and the large attendance was ample con- 
firmation of the clear vision and practical statecraft which led him to 
invoke the direct sympathy and cooperation of the lumbermen them- 
selves, in a united effort to solve the problem of our rapidly dimin- 
ishing national timber supply. 

This conference, which was attended by delegates who practically 
not only represented every State in the Union but also every 
important lumber organization, constitutes, it is hoped, another step 
toward that Pan American Forestry Conference which is the logical 
goal of the broad forestry policy which is being developed, and the first 
step of which was the smailer conference of forestry experts held in the 
Pan American Union, October 29, 1924. Readers of the BULLETIN 
will be interested in the questionnaire—the text of whichis appended— 
which is but one of the several practical results of this conference, and 
a copy of which has been addressed to the Department of Agriculture 
in each of the Latin American Republics. It is hoped that the 
response to this questionnaire will be prompt, ample, and sufficiently 
in detail to permit of reaching in the near future an approximate 
estimate of the timber resources of Pan America and, eventually, an 
agreement as to an acceptable Pan American policy which will insure 
the rational use, conservation and restoration of this priceless heritage. 

In the words of President Coolidge in his address of November 19 
to the National Conference on Utilization of Forest Products: 

In the coming struggle for timber, economic survival among the forest industries 
will depend on economic fitness, and economic fitness will be measured by good 
management and the right technical processes. Now these qualities come from 


research and training. * * * It is to consider joint efforts toward better 
forest utilization that this conference has been called. It is a movement in which 
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the State and national governments, the industries, the universities, the con- 
sumers and the technical experts must join. * * * So vast an enterprise as 
the forest-using industries must not be allowed to decline for lack of raw mate- 
rial. * * * These great natural resources must be administered for the gen- 
eral welfare of all the people, both for the present and for the future. There must 
be both use and restoration, and we must look to Latin America for part of our 
raw material needs. 


The text of the questionnaire referred to above is as follows: 


(Ga); Does there vexist mine. 20 See De ole We a national or local bureau or 
office of forestry? 
(b) If so, please supply the name of the office and officials in charge. 
(c) What has been accomplished? If any reports concerning same are avail- 
able, copies will be appreciated. 
(d) Does there exist an arbor day, tree planting or similar society in your 
country? 
(e) If so, please supply name of president and secretary and latest report. 
2. (a) Can you supply duplicate copies of laws or regulations relating to forest 
utilization and conservation? 
(b) If you ean not supply the laws or regulations please state where such laws 
or regulations may be found. 


3. (a) Are there provincial or municipal state laws or regulations relative to 
forests and their conservation? Or relative to the regulation of stream 
flow? 

(b) If so, please outline what has been done. 
(c) Is it the policy of your country in granting forest privileges to grant title 
to the land or merely to the forest products mentioned in the grant? 

4. (a) What data exists on extent of forest areas? 

(b) Approximate area of virgin forests. 
(c) Approximate area and distribution of special woods. 
(d) Approximate forest area exploited. 

5. (a) Can you supply a list of works containing matter on forest areas or forest 

botanical research in your country? 
(b) Are there available maps showing the general forest areas of your country? 
(c) Are there available maps showing specific areas? 
6. (a) What provisions have been made in your country for education in forestry? 
(b) What agricultural or other colleges teach forestry? Copy of your cata- 
logue would be appreciated. ; 
(c) How many students are there taking forestry courses at home or abroad? 

7. (a) Is public opinion becoming awakened as to the need of more careful 
exploitation of forests? 

(b) Is there a body of scientists, statesmen or writers who are endeavoring to 
create wider interest in the subject? 


In this connection it is interesting to consider the case of the 
Philippine Islands as set forth by Maj. George P. Ahern, former 
Chief of the Philippine Bureau of Forestry organized by the United 
States Government in 1900 under the administration of President 
McKinley. 
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A LESSON IN TROPICAL FOREST DEVELOPMENT FROM 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


When Major Ahern assumed charge of the bureau mentioned, 
the public forest domain of the Philippine Islands extended over 
60,000 square miles of territory, scattered among hundreds of islands. 
To use this experienced and successful forester’s own words: 


The average stand of large timber was heavy, but the utilization 
of this vast potential wealth was meager, due to primitive logging, 
milling and marketing methods. There was no knowledge available 
of the prevailing tree species, their amount, distribution, value, or 
accessibility. 

At that time millions of feet of Oregon pine were coming across 
the broad Pacific to meet the public and private construction needs of 
the islands. To-day, practically no construction timber is imported, 
and millions of feet of native wood are shipped to many countries. 
A number of forest concessionnaires are operating with logging rail- 
roads, steam logging equipment and large mills. Mature trees only 
are cut on pure forest land. The first modern logging operation 
in the Tropics was conducted by the Insular Lumber Co. in the Phil- 
ippine Islands beginning in 1904. Its annual cut to-day, approxi- 
mately 44,000,000 feet, is about equal to the cut of the entire islands 
in 1904. Its mill is permanently located; only its portable rail- 
ways and logging equipment shift. The forest areas granted to each 
company in the islands are large enough to maintain a permanent 
operation. 

Similar conditions to those of 1900 mentioned above prevail to-day 
in tropical America, where we find more than one and a quarter 
billion acres of forest, the Amazon basin and adjacent regions con- 
taining the largest and most compact forest area in the world. 
Millions of feet of lumber from the United States are shipped annually 
to countries south of us, each of them rich in forest wealth. 


A GENERAL MISCONCEPTION CONCERNING THE COMPOSITION OF A 
TROPICAL FOREST 


Botanical exploration in tropical forests brings out the fact that a 
large number of tree species are found on limited areas. On one 
tract of 18 square miles in the Philippine Islands some 900 tree 
species were found. Up to date more than 2,500 native tree species 
are represented in the Philippine arboretum. A similar condition is 
found in tropical America. Some 2,500 tree species are reported in 
the Amazon Basin alone. The forest economist, figuring on a 
modern operation, is apt to be staggered by this great variety, and 
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without further investigation render an unfavorable report, whereas 
in the Philippines it was found that some 15 to 20 species constituted 
approximately 80 per cent of a stand of merchantable sized timber. 
Some 100 to 200 tree species, however, find their way into the Philip- 
pine market. Laboratory tests and a marketing campaign brought 
to light the useful qualities of the 20 tree species above mentioned. 

The more the reports from tropical America are studied the more 
one realizes that comparatively few (20 to 30) tree species predomi- 
nate, constituting in all probability a sufficient average per acre to 
warrant modern logging and milling methods. 

The forests of tropical America are being exploited in the most 
primitive and expensive fashion. But a few tree species are being 
taken, such as mahogany, cedar, parana pine, quebracho, etc. It 
is safe to estimate that less than 10 per cent of the standing timber 
of merchantable size is being taken in the average forest tract. The 
remaining timber is unmarketable, due to lack of knowledge of the 
tree species concerned, their distribution, quantity, qualities, value, 
accessibility, ete. 


THE PHILIPPINE SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM 


A similar set of conditions was solved in the Philippine Islands as 
follows: 

Rough reconnaissance surveys covered the more accessible forest 
regions. Botanical and log collections were made of the more 
umportant species, especially those occurring in largest quantities. 
A timber-testing laboratory attached to the bureau ran a series of 
tests on all of these woods. Elaborate displays were made, showing 
the wood in various forms, finish, etc. Full information concerning 
each wood was given to all persons interested. Many of the woods 
considered useless in 1900 are well received in the world’s markets 
to-day. 


TROPICAL AMERICA THE FUTURE CENTER OF THE WORLD’S LUMBER 
INDUSTRY 


As the forests of the United States rapidly disappear, as inadequate 
efforts are made to close the gap between consumption and adequate 
annual growth, a long period of scarcity in our local wood supply 
becomes inevitable and not far distant. That long period of years of 
scarcity is tropical America’s opportunity to supply the demand 
from its billion anda quarter forested acres, where rapid growth is 
the rule almost 12 months in the year, and on soil more fertile than 
the average in the colder regions of the North. 

Men of vision will grasp these opportunities as Weyerhauser and 
others did when our limited and disappearing timber supply became’ 
apparent. 
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Vast areas of tropical virgin forest will be obtained for a small 
outlay. Large modern operations will follow. Scientific research 
will bring out uses and values of scores of forest products now 
deemed unmarketable. Subsidiary plants will utilize by- and waste 
products. Then will follow marketing campaigns, control over 
ocean and other transportation, etc. 

Then will be repeated the boast of Weyerhauser’s representative 
at a recent national conference, ‘‘We utilize everything, up to the 
whisperings in the tree tops.’ The years of growing scarcity in our 
local hardwood supply will accent the forcing of prices upward and 
thus make marketable more and more of the commoner tropical woods. 

Of the 1,500°present uses of wood, surely some should be found for 
the woods of tropical America that occur everywhere in quantity 
_ but are not being taken. 

The future development of the countries to the south of us depends 
on the intelligent utilization of their natural resources, one of the 
most important of which is the forest. 

The Tropical Plant Research Foundation is desirous of cooperating 
with tropical America in doing this work. 


To the words of President Coolidge and Major Ahern the BULLETIN 
is privileged to add the following warning from that distinguished 
and authoritative forestry expert whose vigorous campaign for the 
protective and intelligent conservation of the forest domain of this 
country, during the Roosevelt administration, can never be sufficiently 


estimated. 
Iil 


A FOREST DEVASTATION WARNING 


By Girrorp PINcHOT 
Governor of Pennsylvania, formerly United States Forester 


The forest plays a leading réle in the every-day life of all the 
civilized nations of the world. In some countries the relationship 
between the forest and human welfare is more obvious and direct 
than in others, but in all of them the standard of living is greatly 
influenced by the condition and value of local forest resources. 

The average citizen knows that the population of the world is 
increasing, but most of the people have overlooked the vital fact that 
the forest wealth of the world is being depleted rapidly. There are 
now approximately 1,710,000,000 people and 5,500,000,000 acres of 
productive forest land in the world. This means that there are 
about 3 acres of forest land for each inhabitant. 

There need be no alarm about the world acreage of forest land, 
for if properly handled it will satisfy the wood needs of all the pees 
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for many years tocome. But much of this forest land is in a deplor- 
able condition. There are vast areas of poorly stocked forest land 
and extensive stretches of barren wastes. In the United States 
alone are 81,000,000 acres of forest land that are nothing more than 
forest deserts. : 

In addition to this enormous acreage of idle forest land there are 
250,000,000 acres stocked with stands of inferior trees, all below 
saw-timber size. In its present condition this land can produce 
little or nothing of value. Similar conditions exist in many other 
countries of the world. In fact, forest depletion has gone forward 
so far that 50 of the important nations of the world must now be 
classed as wood-importing countries. 

The wood situation of the world demands prompt and serious 
attention. It can no longer be said that the forest problem is a 
local, a State, or a national problem, for it is actually a world problem. 
The forests of no restricted part of the world can be considered solely 
by themselves, for a survey of the world’s wood trade shows an 
intricate interrelationship in wood exports and wood imports. We 
can not dispute the fact that the forest conditions in any one country 
do not limit their influence to that country alone, but extend to 
other countries, and in some cases to very distant lands. 

In my opinion forest conservation is a common enterprise in 
which all the people of the world must sooner or later participate, 
and the sooner this point of view prevails the better it will be for 
everybody. ! 

In the long course of events no country can afford to maintain 
an abnormal timber level. If the timber level is kept too high, 
an accusation of hoarding may be justly filed, and if too low, the 
more serious offense of gross negligence in the handling of a heritage 
given to us for wise use, but never for wilful and wasteful exploita- 
tion, can be rightly charged. 

The nation that lives unto herself alone is not even worthy of 
a good name. Common sense tells us, if our selfish interests do not, 
that the welfare of the world depends to a vital degree upon the 
wise handling of forest resources. No nation, regardless of her size, 
condition, or position, can afford to overlook her forest problems. 

Just as the forests of Europe have pointed the way for the devel- 
opment of the forests of the United States, so the present forest 
conditions of the United States should serve as a warning to Latin 
American countries. I am aware of the fact that vast areas of 
tropical forests await exploration, and I am confident that tropical 
America is approaching an era of great development. Many of the 
tropical forests are still beyond the commercial touch of man, but 


they will gradually take their place among the commercial forests of 
the world. ‘ 


—— 
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In most of the tropical forests that are being worked to-day only 
a few of the many different woods are utilized. Some of the coun- 
tries of Central America boast of 900 different species of trees, of 
which less than a dozen are now of commercial importance. At the 
present time lumbering operations are limited largely to accessible 
regions, and especially to such special or precious woods as mahog- 
any, cedar, rosewood, and the dye woods. 

With so large a percentage of inferior trees and so small a per- 


- centage of important timber trees, and with the consequent ultra 


selective method of logging, it is important that the countries of 
Latin America take a chapter from the forest experiences of the 
United States. 

The people of the United Stated are just awakening to the fact 
that the virgin forests, once supposed to be inexhaustible, are now 
nearly all cut over. For centuries we have permitted the lumber- 
man t0 rove over our country and pillage our forests. He is now 
nearing the end of his run in virgin timber, for most of our original 
forests are gone. 

The lumberman did not consider the land. All he wanted was 
the wood, and he took only the best. If he could not get it at gne 
place he moved to another, and as a result of this blundering and 
pillaging we to-day have areas of desolation where we should have 
promising and orderly forests of thrifty trees. 

We do not know the wood situation down to the last acre or to 
the last cord, but we do know it well enough to be convinced that it 
is vitally serious. When the first settlers arrived, the United States 
was covered with about 62 per cent of forests, 8 per cent of brush 
land, and the remaining 30 per cent was open country. Tc-day . 
only 28 per cent remains in forest, the brush land has already increased 
to 30 per cent, and much of the land that is now classified as fcrest 
is actually covered with a very sparse growth of inferior trees. 

These vast areas of idle land are a serious menace to our national 
life. Idle forest land has no place in a well-balanced economic 
program. It is an economic crime to maintain these unproductive 
areas at a time when a serious wood shortage actually exists. 

Conservative estimates show that we have left 745,000,000,000 
cubic feet in the forests of our country. The annual drain upon 
these forests is approximately 25,000,000,000 cubic feet, and the 
annual growth is only 6,000,000,000 cubic feet. These few figures 
are enough to show whither we are drifting, and it.now remains for 
us to work out a practical program of forest restoration. 

The State of Pennsylvania, which was first in lumber production 
among all the States of the Union in 1860, and even as late as 1900 
produced 2,321,280,000 board feet of lumber, now imports 80 per cent 
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of her lumbe., 74 per cent cf her pulp wood, and enormous quantities 
of wood fcr both the anthracite and bituminous mines. The Pitts- 
burgh district alone uses more wood than the State is now producing. 

The unavoidable wood importation into Pennsylvania means an 
annual freight bill of $25,000,000, and an average haul of imported 
lumber of 1,250 miles. To be compelled to pay this enormous freight 
bill is most unfortunate, but what is far more tragic is the fact that 
as a result of destructive lumbering methods and no provision for 
forest renewal, there are now great stretches of barren waste land 
producing nothing of value, although if given proper attention, these 
wastes are capable of yielding valuable crops of timber. 

Unless better methods of harvesting the products of tropical forests 
are used than were employed in the United States, I foresee an enor- 
mous unnecessary waste and vast stretches of barren land. To per- 
mit such a condition to develop in the light of forest experiences in 
Europe and the United States will be little short of criminal. To 
say the least, it will be economic suicide. 

The right time to begin forestry is before the forests are gone. 
The United States is laboring under the handicap of having started 
her forest work too late. We must expel the false notion, still too 
prevalent, that forest conditions can be corrected in a few months. 
Forest restoration at best is a slow process. The nation is fortunate 
that does not delay in establishing a sound forest conservation policy. 

Countries that still retain a large part of their forests, and this 
holds for many of the Latin American countries, will do well if they 
take a leaf from the book of experience of older countries and make 
provisions for a forest policy that will safeguard them against the 
evils of forest devastation. Hach nation owes it to her people and to 
those of other lands to work out a sound and broad-based forest 
policy. If we give way to short-sighted selfishness in our attitude 
toward the forest, and if we fail to have a worthy goal, we must 
expect nothing short of economic disaster and social distress. 

The nation is indeed fortunate whose statesmen are wise enough 
and whose people are willing to establish a wise and foreseeing forest 
policy. I hope that the countries of Latin America will not postpone 
the enactment of effective forest laws. - The more quickly this is done 
the sooner will good results make themselves felt. 

It would doubtless be extremely unwise for the forest program of 
tropical countries to concern themselves only with the few precious 
woods that now find a ready market. The trees that now have 
little or no commercial value should also be considered, for experience 
of other countries shows conclusively that many of the despised 
trees of to-day will be prized to-morrow. Provision should be made 
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for the handling not only of the few species that are now marketable 
but also for the many others that have commercial possibilities. 

I am hopeful that the period of forest devastation through which 
we are now passing in the United States is the forerunner of better 
years. If, as in the Old Testament, the seven lean years of wood 
scarcity through which we are passing and are to pass can be followed 
by seven fat years of wood plenty produced by forest conservation, 
we shall be fortunate. For years to come we shall have lean wood 
_ years, but if we do our part well in fashioning a sound forest program 
we shall have our reward. 

The central thing for which the conservation policy stands is to 
make the country to which it is applied the best possible place to 
live in, both for the present and future. It keeps constantly in view 
the permanent prosperity of the human race. It works for good and 
aims to overcome evil. It promotes wise use and operates against 
needless waste and destruction. It brings benefits to those who 
promote it and blessings to future generations. 
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HE total foreign trade of the 20 Latin American countries for 

the year 1923 was $4,567,720,818—that is to say, $689,247 ,559 

more than in 1922—representing an increase of 17.8 per 

cent. Imports were valued at $2,018,012,131, against 

$1,625,845,941 in 1922, an increase of $392,166,190, or 24.1 per cent. 

Exports amounted to $2,549,708,687, against $2,252,627,318 in 1922, 
an increase of $297,081,369, equivalent to 13.2 per cent. 

The following table gives the commercial movement of Latin 

America for the last four years and for the last pre-war year, 1913: 


Latin American imports and exports 





























Year Imports Exports 
AOS ees eer ree ose OSE ee ee ea mniain alee ke Age Uma lee a! SAS PE see $1, 321, 861,199 | $1, 552, 750, 952 
TSP eo eet Be Se aa Ud 2S Siete en eee 2, 801, 192, 503 3, 292, 937, 776 
TIP a ata a tae ath 8) ee Rg ae ah er RA i 2, 075, 835,471 | 2, 047, 854, 355 
PG DD Meese E Led Rims ok Sb ieee Spies athe wf Fate 2 cc aa Le Ie es CN SS SO aS 1, 625, 845, 941 2, 252, 627, 318 
UG Aah SIR Ny ra eS at a = Ee ee ree Oe Se 2, 018, 012, 131 2, 549, 708, 687 
Imports 


Imports of each of the 20 Latin American Republics were larger 
in 1923 than in 1922, the greatest percentage gains being made by 
Paraguay, 50.7 per cent; Cuba, 48 per cent; Nicaragua, 41.8 per 
cent; Chile, 38.8 per cent; Colombia, 31.2 per cent; Venezuela, 28.4 
per cent; Uruguay, 27.8 per cent; Dominican Republic, 27.4 per 
cent; Argentina, 25.9 per cent; Salvador, 25.9 per cent; Peru, 23.6 
per cent; and Panama, 23.4 per cent. The increases in the case of 
the other countries, as shown in the table on page 170, were also con- 
siderable. 


LATIN REPUBLICS IN NORTH AMERICA ? 


The total imports of the 10 Latin Republics in North America in 
1923 amounted to $521,316,520, of which the United Kingdom fur- 
nished $33,285,266; France, $17,632,311; Germany, $22,738,271; 
and the United States, $366,777,284. The percentages of the trade 
enjoyed by the four leading commercial nations were: United King- 








1 Full details of this summary have been published in pamphlet form. 
2 This group includes Mexico, Central America, Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican Republic. 
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dom, 6.38 per cent; France, 3.38 per cent; Germany, 4.36 per cent; 
and the United States, 70.35 per cent. Compared with the preceding 
year the United Kingdom increased its trade 17.8 per cent and the 
United States 36.6 per cent. The trade of France decreased 5.9 
per cent and of Germany 19.3 per cent. 


SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS ° 


The total imports of the 10 South American Republics in 1923 
amounted to $1,496,695,611, of which the United Kingdom fur- 
nished $358,724,758; France, $89,454,469; Germany, $182,806,246; 
and the United States, $360,986,151. The percentages of the trade 
enjoyed by the four leading commercial nations were: The United 
Kingdom, 23.96 per cent; France, 5.97 per cent; Germany, 12.21 per 
cent; and the United States, 24.11 per cent. Compared with the pre- 
ceding year, the United Kingdom increased its trade 26.38 per cent; 
France, 52.20 per cent; Germany, 28.64 per cent; and the United 
States, 19.85 per cent. 

EXPoRTS 


The increase in the total exports in 1923 ($297,081,369) was shared 
by all the Republics, except Mexico, Salvador, Costa Rica, and 
Panama. The largest percentage gain in trade was made by Hon- 
duras, 85.9 per cent. The Dominican Republic showed the next 
greatest gain, 70.9 per cent, followed by Chile, 58.6 per cent; Nic- 
aragua, 39.5 per cent; Uruguay, 30 per cent; Haiti, 26.2 per cent; 
Peru, 26.5 per cent; Paraguay, 26 per cent; Cuba, 25.8 per cent; 
Guatemala, 22 per cent; Colombia, 21.9 per cent; and Venezuela, 
20.2 per cent. 


LATIN REPUBLICS IN NORTH AMERICA 


The total exports of the 10 Latin American Republics in North 
America in 1923 amounted to $877,277,455, of which the United 
Kingdom took $60,940,413, France $19,326,805, Germany $6,678,124, 
and the United States $698,246,491. The percentages of the trade 
enjoyed by the 4 leading commercial nations were: United Kingdom 
6.94 per cent, France 2.20 per cent, Germany 0.76 per cent, and the 
United States 79.59 per cent. The trade of the United Kingdom 
decreased 11.5 per cent, of France 16.6 per cent, and of Germany 
0.21 per cent. The United States increased its trade 11.5 per cent. © 


SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


The total exports of the 10 South American Republics in 1923 
amounted to $1,672,431,232, of which the United Kingdom took 
$358,536,156; France, $127,400,777; Germany, $114,104,993; and 





' This group includes the 10 Republics of South America; i. e., all of South America except the Guianas. 
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the United States, $465,488,821. The percentage of the trade en- 
joyed by the 4 leading commercial nations were: The United King- 
dom, 21.41 per cent; France, 7.59 per cent; Germany, 6.81 per 
cent; and the United States, 27.81 per cent. Compared with the 
preceding year the United Kingdom increased its trade 32.1 per cent; 
France, 40 per cent; Germany, 20.2 per cent; and the United 
States, 29.6 per cent. 


DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE 


The following tables show the percentage distribution of the trade 
of Latin America, by leading countries, for the years 1910 to 1923: 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF TRADE—ALL LATIN AMERICA—1910—-1923 












































IMPORTS 
From | From 
Year Total United | United | from | From. 
States | Kingdom y 
Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
He aise ote eee 2h eg ae EE eee $1, 058, 660, 249 23. 50 26. 02 15. 55 8.35 
FUE es oe ee ed oe SES OSS ee ee Bee 1, 159, 490, 516 23.79 | 25. 73 16. 72 8. 25 
FG eee a tee ee a ee See ee 1, 242, 512, 578 24. 50 | 24. 84 16. 67 8.32 
ED yee eS ie ee LL Se oes eee 1, 321, 861, 199 25. 03 24. 42 16. 55 8. 32 
TO ele as i ae ee oe 907, 841, 133 27. 94 23. 92 14. 62 6. 64 
GIRS 282 a2 See ve ad ee oe RA, UR eee oe ES 809, 925, 700 42.15 20. 51 1. 84 4. 65 
TOUS ee ae ee See eee eer 1, 040, 662, 174 Sa: 1 fire ts al eee es 4,45 
UPS ae A RR ee en ee eee 1, 367, 211, 849 54.71 14S RO it) 2a ee ee 3. 70 
O16 eee ae ee ee ee ae pes ae 1, 494, 131, 101 49. 48 T6886) 52 oeee aan 3.71 
TAU) La ass a ee pee ae Ee pie RTS Se 1, 947, 948, 717 48. 79 | 15. 30 .19 3. 28 
TS ee Ae ee IS Se ee a ee 2, 801, 192, 503 50. 15 | 16. 70 3. 39 4. 80 
TA Bone es Sa ee ee ae ee eee 2, 075, 835, 471 44. 37 16. 87 6. 22 5. 36 
G7 eee ie Sa Ee 8 1, 625, 845, 941 35. 03 | 19.19 10. 47 4.76 
[GSS ein Si yen we ee Oe me ee Ce 2, 018, 012, 131 36. 06 19. 42 10. 18 5. 30 
EXPORTS 
Toithe | To the 
4 F To To 
Year Total United | United 
States | Kingdom Germany| France 
Per cent | Per cent | Per cent | Per cent 
$1, 286, 201, 210 34. 46 20. 87 11.13 8. 63 
1, 283, 232, 640 34. 29 20. 92 12. 85 9.15 
1, 573, 533, 307 34. 43 19.79 11. 88 7.89 
1, 552, 750, 952 30. 78 21. 24 12. 38 7.99 
1, 275, 312, 612 38. 20 22. 32 8. 75 6. 41 
1, 658, 469, 301 40. 71 22. 20 . 02 6. 55 
1, 866, 966, 627 46. 41 DONS T sas eee eR 8. 84 
2, 062, 424, 202 61.72 ORE UH ce es 8. 04 
2, 409, 036, 805 46. 83 DAN AS), |e 761) 
3, 086, 212, 082 44.49 18. 11 45 11. 24 
3, 292, 937, 776 47. 68 17. 94 1.80 5. 33 
2, 047, 854, 355 42. 01 17. 52 4,91 4. 26 
2, 252, 627, 318 44. 57 15.10 4.51 5. 04 ° 
2, 549, 708, 687 45. 64 16. 43 4.74 5. 76 

















ARGENTINA ~ 


Rio NEGRO STEAMER SERVICE.—On October 17, 1924, the first 
trip of the Rio Negro bi-weekly steamer service for passengers and 
freight was made by the steamer 337-B, of the Ministry of Public 
Works, which sailed from Carmen de Patagones to Choele Choel. 
The opening of the service has been welcomed by the inhabitants of 
the river country, who promise plenty of freight. 

Darry COOPERATIVE.—On October 11, 1924, the dairy cooperative 
of Florencio Varela, which was founded under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, opened a dairy for the production of cream 
and casein from the 30,000 liters of milk received daily. The board 
of directors of this cooperative association, which is composed of 
nearly all the dairymen of the Florencio Varela zone, is also con- 
sidering installing a pasteurizing section to comply with probable 
regulations by the municipality. 

Export FiGURES.—The Review of the Rwer Plate in its issue of 
October 17, 1924, gives the following figures on some of the main 
Argentine exports up to October 16, as follows: 











i Total to Total to Total to 

Exports Oct. 16, 1924/Oct. 16, 1923] Oct. 16, 1922 
AVVSIN CS Gest NS opal eee Ed TRA Mae Uae eek tons of 2205 Ibs__| 4,126,752 | 3,499, 154 3, 314, 528 
Maize TS ge ete at ae Nt ed eee Pea ete NALS Stes ava Cast ClO |! Bh Bh BEY 2, 489, 695 1, 809, 557 
SEAMS G Ghee a aa TI ah eR RON ee aD Gosee a Is 2185742 1, 027, 209 780, 764 
OBS a Dee Ee CL aa a i Ro rae eo POG a Nag se ones 641, 347 377, 875 268, 586 
AT OUT Ree AUD Ga ca SON Oat Ex tae cn MR eee a Me donee 131, 736 45; 099i ae aiae reas 
IB aL yes CORRE NS ea Wee ee ON ER Se AE AT dost=s 181, 633 tip aally [SUN Wes 
BIR GSCG Gee Be AU Ua SN 8 ENN EIN RS i le dona 3, 986 2368) | aaae 
PB G COT eee ae Nam ee TE i bia Sd oo coe EOC U idee NRO cases__ 855, 229 CASO ASO) Hee Se 
Sheepskins ee sige ew ea seen ae uma le CUR Se Nae bales__ 21, 714 30,0465) eas eee 











Pan AMERICAN Higuway CoNFERENCE.—According to the Razén 
of Buenos Aires for October 9, 1924, a decree has been issued con- 
stituting a provisional committee for the Pan American Highway 
Conference composed of the Director General of Bridges and Roads, 
with Civil Engineer Juan B. Aramburu as president. The other 
members are the deans of the faculties of engineering in the Uni- 
versities of Buenos Aires, La Plata, Cérdoba, and Rosario, namely 
Civil Engineers Emilio Palacio, Ferruccio A. Soldana, Louis Achaval, 
and José S. Cardarelli; also the ex-president of the first national 
congress on highways and delegate of the Argentine Touring Club, 
Dr. Isidoro Ruiz Moreno; the General Inspectors of the zones of the 
north, center, and south, Civil Engineers Carlos Meaurio, M. Arturo 
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Monge, and Rodolfo Santangelo; and the second Chief of the General 
Inspector’s office of the zone of the north, Civil Engineer Juan Agustin 
Valle. Setior Roberto Kurtz was appointed secretary. This commit- 
tee is to formulate definite plans for the program of the Conference, — 
together with the budget of probable expenditures to be submitted 
to the President for approval. The Conference is to be held in 
Buenos Aires in May, 1925. 
The Board of Directors of the Argentine Touring Club in October 
passed a resolution providing for the organization committee of the 
Argentine Federation of Highway Education in accordance with - 
resolutions passed at the Pan American Highway Conference held 
last June in Washington. This body will have for its principal 
purpose the education of the public in respect to the modern technical 
and economic principles of road construction and will use its influence 
with public authorities for the improvement of highway conditions. 

ARGENTINE BEEF TRADE.—According to the Review of the River 
Plate for October 17, 1924, the beef trade of Argentina is steadily 
increasing, as shown by the following excerpts from the journal 
mentioned: 

Argentine shipments of beef thus far in 1924 have been phenomenal, even 
when compared with previous years of unusually heavy beef exportation. Several 
factors have contributed to this state of affairs, not the least. gratifying being 
the growing recognition * * * in the United Kingdom of the really excellent 
quality of Argentine chilled beef and the consequent steady demand from that 
quarter. * * * During the first nine months of 1923 and 1924 the shipments 
of beef to the United Kingdom were as follows: 1923, 4,044,804 quarters, and 
1924, 4,666,373 quarters, while the shipments of frozen quarters to European 


countries for the same period of 1924 compare with the corresponding period 
-of 1923 as follows: 





Frozen quarters 














Jan. to Jan. to 
Sept., 1923 | Sept., 1924 
EER COM AS UTE sae MRE A MANNA TN Ley WA ENN ee SUN AS irate 91, 700 524, 102 
Germany ae ations SO ee Talaae Bl sae MD OPER ello goon 236, 815 529, 999 
Seleinnisiee Moe Nts en aL Ee Laem Brey: PARRY ica N iE Any reat ate 315, 484 816, 484 
Nitaly ean Dem ae ois SL O ees Pa Ore OUR WON Sea OURO abl teen sual S 25, 615 479, 241 
EV lism eet? Pes eek ee ee BOA AN seh Cal Riel ea lbh Dae itm hy MUA 76, 298 271, 552 
BOLIVIA 


A FLOURISHING NATIONAL INDUSTRY.—The National Paper and 
Pasteboard Factory, established in La Paz in 1918, is one of the 
national industries whose growth in the first years of its existence 
has been most satisfactory. Up to the present time over half a million 
bolivianos have been invested in this enterprise. The factory, 
which comprises four sections, covers a large tract of ground. All 
the machinery is operated by electricity provided by the factory’s 
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own plant, which generates enough power, besides that used in the 
factory itself, to furnish electricity to other concerns located in 
the same section of the city. The different varieties of book, writing, 
and wrapping paper are manufactured from native raw materials, 
principally paja brava and totora, the former a coarse grass which 
grows on the high plateau of Bolivia, and the latter a grass growing 
in Lake Titicaca, the same as that from which the natives make 
their balsas, or canoes. The annual output of this factory is 2,000,000 
kilos which, besides largely meeting the requirements of the domes- 
- tic paper market, is sufficient to allow considerable quantities to be 
exported to southern Peru. 

REDUCTION OF TAX ON CRUDE PETROLEUM.—By a decree of Sep- 
tember 18, 1924, the import duties on crude petroleum were reduced 
to 0.01 bolivianos a kilogram. The municipal taxes on crude 
petroleum were also reduced 50% by the same decree. 

CALCIUM PHOSPHATE DEPOSITS.—Large deposits of calcium phos- 
phate have been discovered in the department of Oruro. The 
Executive, realizing the importance of this mineral as a source of 
revenue for the Government, issued a decree on October 10, 1924, 
reserving for the Government these deposits and any that may after- 
wards be discovered in other departments. 


BRAZIL 


ROADS CONGRESS.—The program of the Third National Roads 
Congress of Brazil, which opened in Rio de Janeiro on October 23 
and ended on October 30, 1924, covered many subjects for discus- 
sion, including: 1, technical section—general highway plan for 
national, regional and municipal participation; 2, legislation—both 
Federal and State; 3, finances—loans, credits, and other methods of 
payment for construction; 4, military importance of highways; and 
5, administrative policies, such as a standardized code of traffic and 
road signs to be used throughout the country, and other subjects of 
importance. 

AIR MAIL SERVICE.—The Minister of Highways on November 7, 
1924, received a telegram from M. Latecoére of Paris stating that on 
Decumiber 15 the first flight would be made between Pernambuco, 
Rio de Janeiro and Buenos Aires inaugurating the passenger and air 
mail service which is to be operated by M. Latecoére with four planes. 

NATIONAL COFFEE SUPPLY.—The export coffee crop is to be limited 
by 5 per cent, to be taken chiefly from type 7 or types of lower grade 
for home consumption. This coffee, withheld from exportation, is 
to be distributed to internal markets according to demand, and to be 
sold at moderate prices. This arrangement was made by a Federal 
law which regulates distribution and the producer’s price with the - 
coffee-raising States. 
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CATTLE pips.—The Government of the State of Minas Geraes 
recently authorized the payment of 400 milreis as a prize to Sr. 
Ernesto Monteiro do Nascimento, a rancher of the municipality of 
Barbacena, for the construction on his property of a cattle dip 
in accordance with the plans of the Department of Agriculture. To 
the first builder of a cattle dip in each municipality the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gives 600 milreis, 500 to the second, and 400 to 
the third, if the dips are constructed in accordance with the regulations 


of the technical section. The present State government has awarded 


17 such prizes since May 9, 1923, 2 being for 600, 3 for 500, and 
12 for 400 milreis. 

Russer.—According to the Brazilian American for October 25, 
1924, during the first six months of 1924 there were exported 11,090 
tons of rubber against 9,364 tons in the corresponding period of 1923, 
showing an increase for 1924 of 1,726 tons. In the first half of 1921, 
8,427 tons were exported, and in the corresponding period of 1922, 
9,364 tons. 

CHILE 


CHILEAN FEDERATION oF Hicuway Epucation.—The Chilean 
Federation of Highway Education has recently been formed, accord- 
ing to a letter from Sr. Héctor Vigil, member of the Pan American 
Highway Commission, who wrote from Valparaiso on October 10, 
1924, to the secretary of the Highway Education Board of Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The new institution for the instruction of the public in the benefits 
of proper highways and methods of highways construction is com- 
posed of the Automobile Association of Valparaiso and the Auto- 
mobile Association of Santiago, the only two associations interested 
in the highway improvement of the country. Its headquarters are 
in Valparaiso and its executive committee is as follows: 

Chairman, Sr. Carlos Barroilhet (chairman of the Automobile 
Association of Valparaiso); secretary, Sr. Héctor Vigil, (honorary 
secretary of the Automobile Association of Valparaiso); treasurer, 
Sr. Fernando Orrego (secretary of the Automobile Association of 
Santiago); directors, Sres. Jorge Besa (chairman of the Automobile 
Association of Santiago), and Federico Elton, treasurer of the Auto- 
mobile Association of Valparaiso. 


COLOMBIA 


BRIDGE OVER THE MAgpALENA.—The Department of Public Works 
has concluded a contract with an English company for the construc- 
tion of a new iron bridge over the Magdalena River, at the city of 
Girardot, the weight of which will be 1,390 tons. Its length will be 
468 meters, while its width will allow for building 3 tracks. The 
total cost of this bridge will be 148,000 pesos. 
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IMPORTATION OF AMERICAN MACHINERY.—Judging from the 
increasing amount of American machinery which has been imported 
from the United States in late years, Colombia is gradually under- 
going industrial development. Imports in 1923 amounted to 
1,792,940 pesos as compared with 1,537,239 pesos in 1922, an increase 
of 16 per cent. 

The construction and conveying machinery imported during 1922 
amounted to 50,591 pesos, rising to 95,159 pesos in 1923—a gain of 
nearly 90 per cent—and in 1924 to 99,768 pesos; machinery for 
drilling oil wells to 206,785 pesos in 1922, which increased to 270,366 
pesos in 1923; and road building machinery to 1,537,239 pesos in 1922; 
1,792,940 pesos in 1923; and 971,642 pesos during the first half of 1924. 
(Commerce Reports, November 10, 1924.) 


COSTA RICA 


NEw BUREAU OF INDUSTRIES.—By a decree signed by the President 
on October 31, 1924, a Bureau of Industries will be added to the 
Department of Agriculture established under Law 27 of 1922, and will 
take an active part in the promotion of all branches of industry. 

Costa Rican Farmers’ AssocraTion.—By virtue of a decree pub- 
lished in the Diario Oficial of October 30, 1924, a Costa Rican Far- 
mers’ Association has been formed in San José, to serve as a 
center of agricultural promotion and cooperation for the farmers in 
the Republic. The Department of Promotion will organize this new ~ 
association, dictating such regulations as will be necessary for the 
effective accomplishment of its purposes. 

DECREE ON MOTHER OF PEARL FISHING.—See page 192. 

PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CATTLE DISEASES.—See page 192. 


CUBA 


Goop ROADS CAMPAIGN.—The Transportation Committee of the 
National Federation of Economic Corporations (Comisién de Trans- 
portes de la Federacién Nacional de Corporaciones Econémicas) of 
Habana held a session in November, 1924, during which resolutions 
were passed to the effect that the concrete type of road, so successfully 
tried out in the United States, be recommended to the Secretary of 
Public Works and adopted as the most practical; that an appropria- 
tion be obtained from Congress for the repair and upkeep of all roads 
on the island; and that a bill be presented in the House of Repre- 
sentatives revoking the import tax on gasoline. 

TsprRo-AMERICAN Union.—On November 22, 1924, a branch of the 
Union Ibero-Americana of Spain was established in Habana, the 
purposes of which are to study commercial, copyright, arbitration, 
civil and penal legislation treaties between Spain and the Hispanic 
American countries; to obtain the reciprocal recognition of degrees 
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obtained in universities for the free practise of professions; to facili- 
tate telegraphic, postal, and steamship communication, and propose 
treaties for the safe and rapid circulation of correspondence, maga- 
zines, books, and the interchange of the products of these countries; 
to hold conferences and give lectures on subjects which interest the 
members of the association; to organize congresses and attend those 
held in other countries in order to come to a practical understanding 
on the subjects discussed; and to employ the most effective means 
-of increasing and strengthening relations of every nature between 
Spain and the Hispanic American countries, overcoming prejudice 
with mutual friendship and confidence, that united they may obtain 
the realization of their aspirations. 

EXTERMINATION OF AN AGRICULTURAL PEST.—In order that imme- 
diate steps may be taken to exterminate the Prieta fly (Alewrocanthus 
woglumi Quaint) which causes so much damage to citrus fruits, a 
circular informing farmers that a fungus which destroys this fly will 
be furnished them upon request has been issued by the Director of the 
Agricultural Experiment Station of Santiago de las Vegas. 


ECUADOR 


SHOE FACTORY ESTABLISHED.—On October 28, 1924, the shoe 
factory established in Riobamba was formally opened. The Gover- 
nor of the Province attended the opening ceremonies, at the conclu- 
sion of which a pair of shoes was presented to him, manufactured 
on the premises in 25 minutes. This factory is located in a large 
reinforced concrete building provided with all the machinery and 
equipment needed for developing a large business. All the labor 
employed in the factory is native. 

GENERAL AGRICULTURAL BurREAU.—This new bureau was created 
in Quito by a decree of October 16, 1924. Ail agricultural and — 
stock-breeding organizations, including the Agricultural Propaganda 
Boards, are placed under its jurisdiction. Among the various duties 
assigned to this new agricultural bureau are: Organizing agricultural 
and stock-breeding contests and awarding prizes therefor; founding 
special libraries on the subject of stock breeding and agriculture; 
establishing experimental stations and stock farms for improving 
native breeds of livestock, especially horses; preparing serums and 
vaccine virus for combating and preventing livestock diseases; 
furnishing information on questions relating to agriculture and 
livestock; and regulating the exploitation of the national forests. 
In addition, the bureau will prepare an agricultural map of the 
country, taking special note of roads and lands available for agri- 
culture, and a hydrographic chart, and will also compile agricultural 
statistics in general. The Agricultural Bureau is obliged to send to 
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any part of the Republic, on request, a member of its technical 
staff to give practical instructions in agriculture, to help combat 
livestock epidemics or plant diseases, or to fulfil any other mission 
related to the work entrusted to the bureau. 


GUATEMALA- 


San RararL PAaAnAN-GUATELON ROAD.—A new road, 12 kilo- 
meters long, from San Rafael Pandn to the railway station at Guatelén 
in the department of Sololé, was opened to the public on November 
15, 1924. 

GUATEMALAN MOTION PICTURES.—Sr. J. Salvador Moran, of Guate- 
mala City, is developing a national motion picture business, having 
already sent 15 of his films to foreign countries. Through these 
films the picturesque scenery, plantations, and the cities of Guatemala 
are becoming better known. 

Wueat cror.—Though the early wheat crop sown along the south- 
ern coast suffered considerably on account of severe rains, agricul- 
turists were fortunate in having an abundant second crop, which was 
harvested in November. The crops of the departments of Chimal- 
tenango and Tontocapan are especially heavy. 


HAITI 


FOREIGN TRADE, OCTOBER, 1923—JuLy, 1924.—For the 10 months 
ending July 31, 1924, imports into the Republic amounted to 
$12,289,470 and the exports to $13,419,172, giving a total of 
$25,708,642, and a favorable balance of trade of $1,029,702. 

FarM ScHOOLS.—By an order of the President, dated October 30, 
1924, and in accord with article 4 of the law on the establishment of 
farm schools, of February 25, 1924, such schools are to be established 
in the following places: Petit-Goave, l’Archaie, Grande-Riviéra du 
Nord, Poteau (Gonaives), and Jacmel. These farm schools will be 
operated according to the rules formulated by the- Agricultural 
Technical Service, and approved by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and Public Instruction. 

HONDURAS 


HipE Export TAx.—The Gaceta Oficial for October 22, 1924, 
published a decree establishing a new export tax of 70 cents American 
gold on each 50 kilos of cowhides (instead of 4 dollars per quintal as 
formerly) to be in force until hide quotations are higher. 


MEXICO 


RAILWAY ELECTRIFICATION.—Persons who have traveled from 
Veracruz to Mexico City via the magnificently picturesque route 
of the Mexican Railway will be interested to learn that the electri- 
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fication of the section of the line between Orizaba and Esperanza, a 
distance of 47 kilometers with an ascent of 4,016 feet, is nearly 
completed. 

WooLeNn Goops.—The Revista de Hacienda for October 27, 1924, 
gives the following figures for the production of woolen goods in the 
Republic for the half year from November 1, 1923, to April 30, 1924: 

Number of mills in operation, 32; number closed, 4; total horse- 
power employed, 3,727; number of operatives, 4,945 (3,575 men, 


- 882 women, and 488 children); consumption of raw material, 


1,460,705 kilos, of which 265,000 kilos were cotton, and. 31,000 
kilos various kinds of hair; production of goods, 1,103,908 meters, 
weighing 351,233 kilos, besides 50,942 dozens of various articles, such 
as mufflers, blankets, traveling rugs, and ponchos, weighing 625,101 
kilos; total sales, 5,195,797 pesos. 

The average wages of operatives for an eight-hour day were as 
follows: 
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OPENING OF BOULEVARD.—Last November President Obregén inau- 
gurated the fine new boulevard, called the Calzada de los Insurgentes, 
which extends from the Colonia Roma, one of the newer sections of 
Mexico City, to the suburb of San Angel, about 5 miles distant. 
This is an addition to the many excellently paved streets and boule- 
vards of the Mexican capital and Federal District. 

NEW PETROLEUM WELLS.—The Petroleum Bureau of the Depart- 
ment of Industry, Commerce and Labor reports that from January 
1 to October 31, 1924, 247 new oil wells were brought in, their initial 
daily production being 189,039 cubic meters, or 811,655 barrels. 
The Panuco district was the most productive, 193 of the wells, pro- 
ducing 527,532 barrels, being located in that region. 

HENEQUEN.—By executive resolution a cooperative society of 
henequen producers has been formed, to have charge of marketing 
the crop. The henequen growers will elect four representatives on 
the executive committee, each one representing a group of growers, 
who are divided according to the amount of their production, while 
a fifth member will be named by the President of the Republic and 


a sixth by the Governor of Yucatan. The four henequen growers 
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will succeed each other in the presidency of the association. Presi- 
dent Obregén further fixed the tax on henequen as follows: When 
the price reaches $.03 American money per pound at the port of 
embarkation, the export duty will be 3 centavos per kilo, this to be 
increased one centavo for each price increase of $.02 per pound, to 
a maximum of seven centavos. One-third of this export duty will 
be divided between the states of Campeche and Yucatan, in propor- 
tion to the amount of henequen grown, one-third will be given to 
the henequen growers’ cooperative society, and the remainder will 
form part of the national revenues. 


NICARAGUA 


SEPTEMBER EXPORTS FROM Biurr.—The September exports from 
Bluff, Nicaragua, were as follows: Bananas, 148,926 stems; mahogany 
timber, 2,165,068 feet; and 232,000 coconuts. 

AIR-MAIL CONTRACTS.—Two air-mail contracts have been sub- 
mitted to the Ministry of Promotion, the first for the carrying of 
air mail between Managua and Bluefields in Nicaragua and San 
Pedro Sula in Honduras, the second, submitted by an American, limit 
ing the proposed route to Nicaragua. 


PANAMA 


TouRIst SEASON.—The 1924-25 tourist season, which opens on 
December 12 and ends on May 24, is expected to bring approxi- 
mately 7,480 tourists on cruises offered by nine companies or steam- 
ship lines to spend from one to three days on the Isthmus. Beginning 
on January 16, 1925, the United Fruit Co. will send out a cruise ship 
each week up to and including April 3, 1925, both from New York 
and New Orleans. 

GOVERNMENT BONDED WAREHOUSE.—On November 1, 1924, Presi- 
dent Chiari established in Colén an official bonded warehouse to 
function provisionally until the Executive makes other arrangements 
for the purpose of facilitating the operation of depositing in bond at 
the ports of Panama and Colén. 

Tapra-Pacora ROAD.—The Tapia-Pacora road is to be ready for 
public use by May, 1925, according to a statement of the Secretary 
of Promotion and Public Works. It is also expected that within two 
years a good road will be completed from Panama to the town of 
Chepo. 

NATIONAL FACTORIES.—A projected law, presented to the National 
Assembly on October 10, 1924, provides for the establishment of 
five national factories for the following products: Buttons and other 
shell and vegetable ivory products; canned meat, fish and shell fish; 
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canned bananas, pineapples and other fruits; tanned leather; tiles 
and bricks. Expert craftsmen would be engaged from foreign 
countries to teach these trades to Panamans. 


PARAGUAY 


YERBA MATE COLONY.—The Office of Lands on October 17, 1924, 
considered the petition of Sr. José P. Rom4n to establish a yerba 


-mate plantation colony on vacant Government lands in the district 


of Capitan Bado. The land would be parceled out in homestead 
lots to the cultivators, the project being in this respect similar to a 
Government plan for such colonies. 

BurREAU OF AGRICULTURE AND AGRICULTURAL Drrensrt.—The 
Dario Oficial of October 7, 1924, published the law establishing the 
Bureau of Agriculture and Agricultural Defense to take charge of 
the regulation, production and distribution of agricultural products 
and the work of plant inspection. This bureau is to have depart- 
mental commissions in all parts of the Republic where needed, ap- 
pointments being made by the political head of the department or 
the police commissioner as president, the agent of the Banco Agricola 
serving as secretary and treasurer and the municipal president and 
other prominent citizens of the locality as members. 


PERU 


EXPOSITION OF NATIONAL INDUSTRIES.—The exposition of national 
industries, held in Lima in connection with the centennial celebra- 
tion of the battle of Ayacucho last December, was divided into 
six sections. A great and varied number of products was shown, 
among which were nut oils, wines, chemical products, trunks and 
hand bags, clothing and embroideries, glassware, mosaics, marbles, 


bricks, furniture, matches, tinware, paper products, tobacco, saddlery, 


and many other manufactured articles, as well as raw materials. 
FOREIGN COMMERCE, FIRST HALF oF 1924.—The imports during 
the first six months of 1924 reached a value of 8,511,300 Peruvian 
pounds, while in the corresponding period for 1923 the imports 
amounted to 6,463,659 Peruvian pounds, figures which show an in- 
crease in favor of 1924 of 2,047,641 Peruvian pounds. As to the ex- 
port trade, the figures for the first six months of 1924 were 11,472,609 


Peruvian pounds, and during the same period in 1923 8,766,511 


Peruvian pounds, showing an increase of 2,706,098 Peruvian pounds 


in favor of 1924. . 
PETROLEUM EXPORTS DURING THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF 1924,— 


The total exports of petroleum and petroleum products during the 
first six months of 1924 amounted to 405,494 metric tons, valued at 
3,099,222 Peruvian pounds, an increase of 295,181 metric tons com- 
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pared with the figures for the corresponding period of 1923, which 
represented a value of 2,112,117 Peruvian pounds. Petroleum prod- 
ucts are exported almost entirely through the ports of Talara and 
Lobitos, located in the oil region of the northern part of the Republic, 
and in vessels belonging to the exploiting companies. The impor- 
tance of this northern petroleum zone is such that the Government 
has established a first-class custom house at the port of Talara, so 
that ships coming directly from foreign ports may discharge and take 


on cargo. 
SALVADOR 


LABORERS NEEDED.—The cotton and coffee crops of the eastern 
section of the country caused a need of laborers to be felt last Sep- 
tember. The press stated that a call was issued to laborers in other 
parts of the country and also in Guatemala and Honduras to come ~ 
for the harvesting. Women and children over 12 years of age were 
also desired for this work. 

Corron sTATISTIcs.—It was estimated by the Bureau of Agricul- 
ture of Salvador that by September 30, 1924, when cotton planting 
stopped for the season, there would be a total of 25,000 manzanas, 
or about 40,000 acres, sown to cotton. 


URUGUAY 


FRANCE AS MARKET FOR MEAT.—The Mafiana recently published 
a report made by Sr. Américo Beisso at the order of the Government 
to the National Council of Administration on France as a prospective 
market for Uruguayan refrigerated meats. After giving a statis- 
tical report on French livestock, Sr. Beisso states that in order to 
introduce successfully Uruguayan meats to the French consumer it 
will be necessary to locate markets in important cities for the sale of - 
first-class refrigerated lean meats. He.said that the class of meats 
sold in France from the war surplus of various nations had created 
a prejudice which would have to be eradicated by this means. 

NATIONAL PACKING HOUSE PROJECT.—The Council of the Federa- 
cién Rural of Uruguay on October 21, 1924, met in Montevideo to 
consider the project for a national packing house which had been 
sanctioned by the Chamber of Deputies and was under the considera- 
tion of the Senate. A committee was appointed to consider the 
terms of the project and submit its recommendations to the Council 
of the Rural Federation. 

YAGUARON INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE.—Four bids were opened on 
October 20, 1924, in the office of the Brazil-Uruguay Boundary Com- 
mission in Montevideo for the building of the international bridge 
over the Yaguarén River. 
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VENEZUELA 


Nrw communications.—The Government’s extensive road-build- 
ing program has awakened interest among the inhabitants of distant 
towns and villages, who are anxious to have roads built which will 
connect them with the highways. 

The road from Lagunillas de Mérida to the mouth of the San 
Pablo River in Las Laderas, situated at a distance of 20 kilometers 
- from Lagunillas, has been opened to the public. 

The Rio Caribe-Cartpano road will be continued, the Government 
having provided the machinery. 

The inhabitants of Betijoque have cooperated unanimously with 
the governor, who has signed and published a decree by which a road 
will be built to connect this town with the transandine highway and 
with the railway station in Motatan, 4,000 bolivars having been 
appropriated for the purpose. 

In the State of Zulia, the public anxiously awaits the opening of 
the Perijé road, which will shorten the journey from Maracaibo to the 
distant villages in this district, affording them an easier means of 
transportation for the products of this rich region; and the establish- 
ment of the new telephone service which will unite Maracaibo directly 
with Machiques, Hl Rosario, and La Concepcién, in the Urdaneta 
District. In October the posts had been erected as far as the river 
Palmar and the wires up to the Cogollo river. The work on the 
Perijé road has proved difficult on account of the heavy rains which 
have flooded the swamp zone for a distance of 3 or 4 kilometers, but 
will be continued in the dry season. ‘The serious problem of crossing 
the river Palmar has been solved by the establishment of a ferryboat 
service for passengers, vehicles, teams, and cargo. 

The Government has appointed Dr. Santiago Aguerrevera to 
direct the work on the Atures-Maipures road in Ciudad Bolivar, and 
Dr. Méndez physician of the road commission. 

In Turmero, the Punta Larga-Cagua road is progressing rapidly 
under the direction of the governor of this district. 

The transandine road from Mérida to Valera has been built as far 
as San Gerénimo, 20 kilometers distant from Mérida, and the con- 
struction of two bridges in Tabay and others in Carmona, San Rafael, 
and La Fria has commenced. 

Two other bridges of considerable importance have also been built: 
The three-span bridge in Caracas, under the able direction of Sr. 
Hernin Ayala, a Venezuelan engineer, which connects Calle Sur 
14 with El Paraiso, and the bridge in Sicarigua, Barquisimeto, which 
forms part of the Lara-Trujillo road. This bridge was named 
‘‘Sucre”’ and opened to traffic on December 9, 1924. 





BOLIVIA 


EXCHANGE CONTROL BOARD.—By virtue of a decree of October 
18, 1924, a board to regulate foreign exchange has been created in 
La Paz. This board is composed of the presidents of the local 
banks, a representative from the Chamber of Commerce, one from 
the mining interests, and the Director of the Treasury, under the 
chairmanship of Minister of Finance. The board will meet once a 
week, and the day before every meeting the local banks shall send a 
statement to the Secretary of the Treasury regarding their accounts 
in foreign countries and also a statement of the number of drafts 
requested. ‘The Director of the Treasury must also submit to the 
board a detailed account of the drafts received by the Treasury and 
of those issued. This board will be the only agency authorized to 
adopt measures to regulate the exchange. In the event of a serious 
drop in the exchange the board may suggest an increase in the bank 
discount rates, but only for the time absolutely necessary. The 
banks are hoa to comply with any resolutions issued, or measures 
adopted by the board, and in the event of any violation of its measures 
by a bank the Minister of Finance shall in each individual case fix 
the penalty to be paid by the institution. 


COSTA RICA 


CUSTOMHOUSE REVENUE.—The customhouse revenue during the 
first five months of 1924 amounted to 3,954,582.26 colones as against 
3,553,690.00 colones during the same period of 1923, showing an 
increase of 400,892.26 colones. 

NEW LOAN SECTION IN THE INTERNATIONAL Bank OF Costa Rica.— 
See page 192. 

ECUADOR 


LIQUIDATION OF THE EXCHANGE CONTROL OFFICE.—The liquida- 
tion of the Government Exchange Control Office was ordered by a 
decree of October 14, 1924. This decree became effective six days 
after its publication in the official paper, and since that date export 
duties in all the custom houses of the Republic have been paid in 
gold, the drafts being computed according to the rate of exchange 
fixed by the Executive. 
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NICARAGUA 


INTERNAL REVENUE.—The internal revenue of the Republic for 
the month of August totaled 73,816.24 cérdobas. The customs 
revenue for the month was 80,000 cérdobas and the consular fees 
7,000 cérdobas, making a general revenue of 160,816.24 cérdobas. 
To this were added the 1214 per cent surcharge of 15,000 cérdobas, the 
forestry tax of 3,000 cérdobas, and the school tax of 17,255.87 cér- 


_ dobas, making a grand total of 196,072.11 cérdobas. 


PARAGUAY 


Pusuic peEBT.—The United States Commerce Reports for November 
10, 1924, gives the following report on the agreement for interest 
payment and security on the public debt: 


The council of foreign bondholders in London report that the council, in con- 
junction with the committee of Paraguayan bondholders, has come to an agree- 
ment with Doctor Galeano, the Government agent of Paraguay, which provides 
for the payment by the Government of the 3 per cent interest on the debt as from 
January, 1925. The agreement further provides that Paraguay should undertake 
to assign as security for the future service of the debt the export taxes on yerba 
mate and hides, and the agents of the council of foreign bondholders will receive a 
general bond to run for the duration of the loan, under which the taxes will be 
payable only to the bondholders’ agents, who will issue receipts for the same. 
These receipts will be accepted as proof of the tax having been paid by the 
exporters. 

The agreement also provides for the proceeds to be remitted to London 
monthly, and between 4,000 and 5,000 pounds sterling will be applied to re- 
deeming, by purchase in the market, arrears certificates, which will be issued to 
present holders for 50 per cent of the arrears coupons from 1921 to 1924. A similat 
amount will be applied to the current redemption of the debt, which will be 
effected by tender until the bonds stand at 70, when redemption will take place 
by drawings at that figure. When all the arrears certificates have been redeemed, 
estimated at about five years’ time, the sum saved will then be used to double 
the current sinking fund. The agreement must be ratified by the Paraguayan 
Congress. 


URUGUAY 


CUSTOMS AND SPECIAL TAX RECEIPTS.—The customs and special 
tax receipts from July 1 to November 6, 1924, amounted to 5,465,- 
708.11 pesos, of which 199,548.02 pesos were import taxes, 13,950.88 
pesos export taxes, and 86,929.92 pesos special taxes. The total 
collection of these taxes for the corresponding period of 1923-24 was 
4,808,636.17 pesos, showing an increase in 1924 over the previous 
fiscal year of 657,708.11 pesos. 

ForREIGN DEBT AGREEMENT.—The Inspector General of Banks, 
Sr. Leopoldo Hughes, recently made a report on methods of interest 
payment on the foreign debt, which the National Council of Admin- 
istration later presented to the General Assembly. The report gives 
plans for the resumption of interest payments interrupted during the 
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war on foreign debts of the issues previous to the fiscal year of 1914-15. 
The service of the foreign debt effected in London is to be carried on 
by the addition of 25,000 pounds sterling to the consolidated debt. 
It is calculated that there will be an annual redemption of 176,923 
pesos with the corresponding reduction of interest by 6,192.30 pesos. 

The agreements made with the Bank of Paris and the Netherlands 
refer to two phases of the debt of 1905 contracted with that bank. 
The first agreement permits the payment of the bonds drawn by pur- 
chase and public auction instead of at par in gold francs, thus saving 
approximately 10 per cent, since the average amortization will be 
made at 90 per cent of the face value. 





ARGENTINA 


WoMAN AND CHILD LABOR.—On September 30, 1924, in the last 
session of the National Senate, a law governing the labor of women 
and children was approved, as passed previously in the Chamber of 
Deputies. The main provisions are as follows: 


The employment of children under 12 years of age in labor for others, including 
agricultural tasks, is forbidden throughout the Republic. Minors over 12 years 
of age who have not completed their obligatory instruction requirement may 
not be employed except in case of family necessity. No child under 14 may be 
employed for gain or for charity in domestic, industrial, or commercial labor 
except in that in which only members of the same family are employed. Children 
and unmarried women under 18 are forbidden to engage in employment in 
streets, parks, and public places. Women may not be employed for more than 
an 8-hour day or 48 hours a week, nor minors under 18 for more than a 6-hour 
day or 36 hours a week. Women and minors under 18 may not be employed 
in night work between 10 p. m. and 7 a. m. in the winter, and 6 a. m. in summer, 
with the exception of domestic or nursing service and in public evening spec- 
tacles, where women over 18 may be employed. Women and children may not 
be employed in dangerous or unhealthful occupations. 


Industrial and commercial enterprises, except small establishments carried — 


on by the family of the owner, may not employ pregnant women the last six 
weeks before confinement. No woman may be discharged because she is an 
expectant mother. An expectant mother, upon presentation of a doctor’s cer- 
tificate that confinement will occur within six weeks, is permitted to absent 
herself from her work without danger of losing her position. Employment cer- 
tificates with personal data are to be provided for minors under 18. Infrac- 
tors of this law incur a fine of 50 to 1,000 pesos national currency, and for the 
second offense double that amount or the equivalent term in prison. 


The full text of the new law, which supersedes Law No. 5291, is - 


published in the Prensa of Buenos Aires for October 1, 1924. 
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EIGHT O'CLOCK CLOSING LAW.—This law, also passed by the Senate 
in its final session, September 30, 1924, forbids the retention of clerks 
in stores and establishments open for public service after 8 o’clock 
at night, and before6a.m. [Exceptions are restaurants, dairies, news- 
paper presses, and undertaking establishments, which may remain 
open all night, and bars, cafés, and confectionery stores, which may 
remain open untill a.m. The full text of this law is published in™ 
the Prensa of Buenos Aires for October 1, 1924. 

Rent taw.—The extraordinary session of Congress during the 
first days of December saw the passage of the extension of the rent 
law No. 11321 until September 30, 1925. This law, which provided 
fixed rental rates, originally extended its benefits to tenants only 
until September 30, 1923, but was extended for one year. The law 
was passed to remedy the housing situation existent in January, 
1920, when many landlords, foreseeing a housing shortage, raised 
the rents. When the law expired in September last it was claimed 
that certain landlords immediately raised the rents and that numer- 
ous evictions had been ordered. 

THE TRADE-MARK LAW.—The trade-mark law went into effect on 
November 10, 1924, one year after its publication. This law has as 
its chief object to penalize false merchandizing of Argentine goods, 
which formerly were often bought by the public under the impres- 
sion that they were foreign products. 


CHILE 


TAX ON PUBLIC ENTERTAINMENTS.—By a recent decree-law a tax 
of 10 per cent is placed on tickets for all public entertainments 
except those for the races, on which the tax shall be 15 per cent. 
Tickets costing fifty centavos or less are exempt from this tax, which 
is to be devoted to the charity boards. No performance or entertain- 
ment can be given without issuing tickets, which must bear a Govern- 
ment stamp showing that the tax has been paid. ‘This same decree 
authorizes the Government to open a current banking account up 
to 11,000,000 pesos to be used for cancelling all pending debts of the 
Charity Boards of the Republic, including any interest on the debts. 

NEW MINISTRIES CREATED.—By a decree-law of October 14, 1924, 
the full text of which was published in El Mercurio, of Santiago, 
October 16, 1924, the Ministries of Industries, Public Works, and 
Railroads are reorganized in the following manner: There will be 
hereafter two departments, one the Ministry of Public Works and 
Highways, and the other the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and 
Colonization. The Ministry of Public Works and Highways will 
include four divisions, in charge of State railways and ports, private 
railways and electric service, highways and bridges, and public works. 
Under the Ministry of Agriculture, Industry, and Colonization are 
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the supervision of agricultural, mining, and industrial enterprises, 
regulation of hunting and fishing, conservation of forests, and similar 
functions. : 

By another decree law of October 14, 1924, the new Ministry of 
Hygiene, Labor, Social Welfare, and Relief was created. 

LOTTERIES FORBIDDEN.—By a decree-law of October 29, 1924, 
both national and foreign lotteries are forbidden in the Republic. 


COSTA RICA 


AGRICULTURAL PENAL COLONY.—By a decree signed on July 24, 
1924, Congress has appropriated 200,000 colones for the establish- 
ment under military discipline of an agricultural penal colony in the 
Coto region situated near the boundary between Costa Rica and 
Panama. A new prison will be built, which will replace the San 
Lucas Penitentiary, and the prisoners will be given agricultural occu- 
pation in the fields, the penal center providing agricultural machinery 
and other farming implements and teams. ‘The staff will include a 
doctor or interne, a pharmacist, one or two primary teachers, a 
chaplain, and a farmer who will superintend the work under the 
Director of the Colony. 

DECREE ON MOTHER-OF-PEARL FISHING.—Decree No. 64 on mother- 
of-pear! fishing was sanctioned by Congress on August 12,1924. The 
amount of the fines imposed on violators of this decree will be divided 
equally among the 12 municipalities or cantons of the Republic, to 
be devoted exclusively to the construction and repair of roads and 
highways, in accordance with the present highway law. 

PRECAUTIONS AGAINST CATTLE DISEASES.—For the purpose of 
enforcing Law IX of September 7, 1923, sanctioned by Congress on 
the 10th of the same month, the President has published a decree in 
which are embodied the regulations on the introduction of cattle into 
the country, more especially those relating to antiparasitic dips and 
other precautions against cattle diseases. (The complete text of 
this decree appears in the Diario Oficial, August 10, 1924.) 

NEW LOAN SECTION IN THE INTERNATIONAL BANK oF CosTA 
Rica.—By decree No. 65 sanctioned by Congress on August 11, 
1924, a new section similar to that of agricultural loans will be 
opened in the International Bank of Costa Rica for the purpose of 
helping the owners of the houses which were damaged by the last 
earthquake to reconstruct or repair them, as the case may be. 
The directors of the bank will determine the amount of each loan, 
which must not exceed 10,000 colones, or half the value of the prop- 
erty. Only persons who own one or more houses registered in their 
own names, which at the date of their construction or repair are not 
worth more than 20,000 colones, including the value of the property © 
they are built on, will benefit by these loans. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


LAW REGULATING CONSULAR FEES.—A law of October 11, 1924, 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of October 15 of the same year, gives 
a schedule of fees for consular invoices, of which the following is part: 


To certify a set of 4 invoices covering a value up to— 


SSO OSS 2 aA a el AT Se NU ee a ies i a $1. 00 

BO ONO LAO VC ees ea ioe seas UNL A Se aN Earnest Peis cole oa Coe sip nto hy hos Gays BE 3. 00 

_ Invoices over $200 shall pay for the first $200________________________ 3. 00 
For every additional $100, or fraction thereof____________-_- SSN A i 2 Tecmo . 25 
MGlecEbiiyrajsciiol 4 olllssof lading: seria re sy Nag beiebe rete ik a 2. 00 


For certifying more than 4 copies of invoices or bills of lading an additional 
fee equal to one-half of the above charges will be collected for the extra copies. 
This schedule of fees became effective 30 days after the promul- 


gation of the law. 
ECUADOR. 


TELEGRAPH LAW.—According to a law published October 16, 1924, 
both the telegraph and wireless telegraph service in Ecuador belong 
to the nation and are under the control of its laws, and therefore 
the Government exercises a monopoly of these services, under the 
administration of the Executive, who fixes the rates for both tele- 
phone and telegraph charges. The Government control of telegraphic 
correspondence extends also to international cable messages. Neither 
the wireless nor the line telephone system, however, is included in 
the State monopoly; but all concessions for installing or develop- 
ing telephone or wireless telephone systems are granted by the Hxecu- 
tive. Small wireless sets will be permitted in the public schools for 
use in connection with the classes on radio, as well as in amateur 


radio clubs. 
HONDURAS 


Press raw.—The Gaceta Oficial of October 28, 1924, publishes the 
press law passed by the National Assembly on October 9, 1924. This 
law grants the free expression of opinion in the press, providing that 
claims for calumny and slander be denounced and tried in accordance 
with the regular penal and civil law codes. Presses and their acces- 
sories may not be seized. ‘The freedom of the press includes the right 
to introduce tax free into the country all kinds of books, pamphlets, 
and papers of foreign origin without previous censorship. Typo- 
graphical industries and printing offices are entirely exempt from 
taxes, surtaxes, and fees for the introduction of presses and printing 
equipment. 

LAW OF PROTECTION OF PERSONAL RIGHTS.—A law granting the 
power to secure an injunction against another law on the ground of 
unconstitutionality or against application of a law considered 
unjust, in accordance with Article 178 of the new political constitu- 
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tion mentioned in the January, 1925, issue of the BULLETIN, was 
passed by the National Assembly on September 30, 1924. This law 
is designed to give protection to individuals in case of infringement 
of personal rights. 

MEXICO 


MORTGAGE LOAN BANKS.—The Diario Oficial of November 12, 1924, 
contains a new law on mortgage loan banks, which may be estab- 
lished by duly incorporated societies for the purpose of making 
loans, secured by mortgages on real estate, for the promotion of 
agricultural, industrial and mining operations and issuing short- 
term interest-bearing bonds, redeemable at a fixed time. The capital 
for such banks in the Federal District must be at least 1,000,000 
pesos, and in the rest of the Republic 500,000 pesos. 


NICARAGUA 


PASSPORT REGULATIONS.— Passport regulations issued by the Min- 
ister of Foreign Relations on September 19, 1924, state that foreigners 
wishing to leave Nicaragua and having diplomatic representatives 
there, must be provided with passports issued or visaed by their 
diplomatic or consular representatives, while those without such 
representation may obtain permission from the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs. A fee of one cérdoba is required for such passports issued 
by the Ministry, while those issued by foreign diplomatic representa- 
tives are free. The regulations also inform Nicaraguan consuls in 
foreign countries that Central Americans are not required to hold 
passports to enter Nicaragua except in special cases. 


PANAMA 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS.—President Chiari on 
_ October 8, 1924, submitted to the National Assembly a constitu- 
tional amendment forbidding the reelection of a President to succeed 
himself in office. Another proposed amendment provided a 10-year 
term for judges of the Supreme Court, with the appointment of one 
judge every two years, in order to do away with new appointments 
of such judges by the incoming President. 


VENEZUELA 


DECREE ON ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER INSTALLATIONS.—In view 
of the fact that each electric light or power company can not have the 
exclusive use of the posts which support the electric wires in the streets 
of Caracas, the companies have come to an agreement under which 
they will all use the same posts, a decree having been published to 
this effect by which the old posts will be replaced by new ones of 
reinforced concrete, iron, or wood, of a sufficient height to support - 
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all the wires. In accordance with the same decree a permanent 
consulting committee on electrical matters was also formed in Caracas, 
the members of which are the president of the Venezuelan College of 
Engineers, the municipal engineer, and one other member who is 
elected by the electric light and power companies or by the College 
of Engineers, its purposes being to adjust all technical questions aris- 
ing among the companies and make regulations on electric light and 
power installations and their management, submitting them to the 


- Governor of the Federal District for consideration. 
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BOLIVIA—GREAT BRITAIN 






AGREEMENT ON FALSE INDICATIONS OF ORIGIN.—The agreement 
between Bolivia and Great Britain on false indications of origin, con- 
cluded on April 5, 1920, and the supplementary act, signed March 14, 
1924, were approved by the Bolivian Congress on October 18, 1924, 
and promulgated by the Executive on October 15 of the same 
year. (La Reforma, La Paz, October 16, 1924.) 


BOLIVIA 


SoutH AMERICAN POLICE CONFERENCE.—The agreement con- 
cluded at the South American police conference in Buenos Aires on 
February 29, 1920, and the decisions adopted at the same meeting 
were ratified by the Bolivian Congress, October 13, 1924, and approved 
by the President on October 16, 1924. (La Reforma, La Paz, Octo- 
ber 19, 1924.) 


COSTA RICA——CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


TREATIES AND CONVENTIONS RATIFIED BY THE GOVERNMENT 
or Costa Rica.—The following treaties and conventions which 
were signed at the Central American conference held in Washington 
in December, 1922, recently ratified by the Government of Costa 
Rica, are in effect as follows: General Treaty of Peace and 
Amity, between Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica; convention 
for the Limitation of Armaments, between Nicaragua, Guatemala, 
Salvador, and Costa Rica; convention for the establishment of 
stations for agricultural experiments and animal industries, between 
Nicaragua, Salvador, and Costa Rica; convention on the practice of 
the liberal professions, between Nicaragua, Salvador, and Costa Rica, 
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COSTA RICA—UNITED STATES 


CONVENTION CONCERNING COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS.—Costa Rica 
and the United States, being desirous to foster the development of 
commerce between them and to increase the exchange of commodities 
by facilitating the work of traveling salesmen, have agreed to con- 
clude a convention for that purpose, which was sanctioned by the 
Congress of Costa Rica on June 3, 1924. (La Gaceta, Costa Rica, 


July 3, 1924.) 
ECUADOR 


ECUADOR APPROVES THE UNIVERSAL PostaL Union.—Accord- 
ing to a telegram dated October 25, 1924, and published in HI Telé- 
grafo, of Guayaquil, the following day, Ecuador has approved the 
Universal Postal Union and the Convention on Parcel Posts, signed 
at Stockholm, August 28, 1924. 


GUATEMALA—NICARAGUA 


COMMERCIAL CONVENTION.—The commercial convention between 
Guatemala and Nicaragua signed on September 10, 1924, in Guate- 
mala City was approved by President Orellana of Guatemala on 
October 18, 1924, the ratifications to be exchanged in Guatemala City 
after the meeting of the next Assembly. A cablegram to the Nicara- 
euan Minister to Guatemala, communicated to the Ministry of 
Foreign Relations, states that Nicaragua has already made effective 
the terms of this convention. (Diario de Centro America, Guatemala, 
October 20, 1924.) 





ARGENTINA 


CONGRESS OF HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY OF AMERICA.—On October 
13, 1924, the inaugural session of the International Congress of 
History and Geography of America organized by the American 
Academy of History of Argentina was opened in Buenos Aires. 
The meeting was attended by delegates from South American and 
North American universities, many diplomats, and other interested 
persons. The president of the Academy of History, Dr. Sarmiento, 
made the opening address. At the final session, held October 19, 1924, — 
the following ¥resolutions were passed: To recommend that the 
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American Academy of History carry out as soon as possible the 
resolutions of the congress and forward the reports decided upon in 
its deliberations; to hold the second congress in 1926 in the city of 
Asuncién, Paraguay, for which the academy is to solicit the 
patronage of the Paraguayan Government and appoint an organiza- 
tion committee; to encourage cooperation and exchange of historical 
bibliography among the American countries, the American Academy 
of History inviting the institutions and libraries of America, Spain, 


- and Portugal to interchange publications and catalogues; and to 


recommend to the American Academy of History the formation of 
a set of selected American historical and archeological works. 

ScHOOL HEALTH.—In the budget for the current year the National 
Council of Education has included a section for the new service of 
school nurses. The corps, which is to consist of 75 nurses, will be 
prepared by a special course in the School of Medicine under the 
direction of the Institute of Hygiene with the cooperation of the 
medical staff of the Board of Education. A recent investigation 
in several schools of the capital showed that out of about 20,000 
children observed, 9,000 were ill, the majority suffering from defects 
easily remedied by medical or surgical treatment. At present there 
are not sufficient school physicians to handle the school children, 
of whom there are about 12,000 for each physician. The only duty 
of the school physician at present is to issue health or sickness 
certificates and advise the school council, and Za Prensa, of Buenos 
Aires, therefore expresses the hope that the service will be reorgan- 
ized and extended. 

Farm scHooLt.—The new farm school at Caseros Station, Province 
of Entre Rios, has recently been completed. This school is provided 
with 6 class rooms, 12 rooms for dormitories and a dining room, 
as well as teachers’ quarters. The course, which extends from the first 
primary grades, includes the elementary principles of agriculture, 
which will be of much benefit in the agricultural and stock-raising 
country in which the school is located. 


BRAZIL 


PRIMARY INSTRUCTION CONGRESS OF THE FEDERAL DisTRIcT.— 
The Teachers’ Association of Rio de Janeiro, at a meeting of its 
executive council, resolved to call a congress of primary instruction 
in the Federal District to take place in March, 1925, in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

The official subjects for discussion are to be: Methods of teaching 
languages, mathematics, and other subjects; pedagogy; teaching 


as a profession. Under these broad headings there are many sub- 


ordinate topics. 
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PHYSICAL CULTURE IN THE MUNICIPAL SCHOOLS.—On Sunday, 
October 19, 1924, some ten thousand persons, mostly parents of school 
children, watched with interest a great outdoor school physical cul- 
ture drill by 2,000 children of the first and second districts of Rio de 
Janeiro, a demonstration of the value of the physical culture work 
introduced into the schools of the Federal District by Dr. Carneiro 
Leaio and carried on by Dr. Ernani Joppert, as physical instructor. 
After the gymnastic drill came races and interschool games. 


CHILE 


CHILDREN’S READING ROOM, NaTionaL Liprary.—In the latter 
part of October the children’s reading room was opened in the new 
building of the National Library in Santiago. The decoration of 
this new section is the work of the well-known national artist Sefiora 
Ernestina Desimondi de Fernandez, who uses the pseudonym of 


Hddef. 
ECUADOR 


CoURSE IN WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY.—A second course in wireless 
telegraphy for enlisted men has been opened in connection with the 
engineering school. This course, with an enrollment of twenty 
students, will last eight months, one pupil being selected from each 
unit of the school for attendance at the course. 


MEXICO 


VACATION COURSES IN THE Nationa Musrum.—During the 
winter vacation in November and December the National Museum 
in Mexico City offered to graduates of the normal and preparatory 
schools cultural courses given by the able staff of that institution and 
planned by the director, Sr. Luis Castillo Led6én, thus affording an 
unusual opportunity for acquaintance with the treasures of the 
museum. ‘The courses were as follows: Archeology, 3 hours a week; 
history, 3 hours; aboriginal ethnography, 3 hours; colonial ethno- 
graphy, 1 hour; and anthropology, 2 hours. 

SCHOLARSHIPS IN THE UnitTep States.—In November last Presi- 
dent Obregén approved the plan placed before him by Col. Henry D. 
Lindsley, of New York, for the gift to Mexican young men of 20 
scholarships in leading American universities, such as Yale, Harvard, 
Princeton, Cornell, Columbia, the University of Pennsylvania, and 
some western institutions. The donors of the funds include various 
prominent Americans. 

Boox ratr.—The Feria del Libro held in the Palace of Mines in 
Mexico City last November was a marked success, more than 30,000 
persons visiting the various exhibits in the first two days alone. 
Books both new and old were on exhibition; the National Library _ 


: 
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displayed some of its rarest volumes, while modern publishers also 
exhibited their recent publications. ‘The graphic arts had their place 
with exhibits of drawings, fine typography, and printing machinery. 


PARAGUAY 


AGRICULTURAL scHOOL.—The agricultural school located in the 
Botanical Gardens opened recently with forty pupils from different 
regions of the country. The school is operated on the plan of working 


- students, each student being obliged to perform tasks involving 


manual labor except in cases of sickness. Pupils between the ages 
of 16 and 22 are admitted if they are in good health, are of good 
character, are the sons of planters or stock raisers, can read and write 
and know the rudiments of arithmetic. 

The school pays students a salary ranging from a minimum of 10 
pesos to a maximum of 20 pesos legal currency for each day’s labor 
in addition to maintaining them and providing their tools. The 


- students may have the use of half of their earnings, the rest being 
on deposit until the time of graduation. Extra students may be 


admitted to the institution providing they pay the sum fixed by the 
school heads for their tuition and maintenance and do not receive 
remuneration. The work will cover eight hours a day, divided 


between theoretical and practical study. 


SALVADOR 


ScHOOLHOUSE.—A new schoolhouse known as the José Maria 
Caceres School was inaugurated in Zaragoza on October 1, 1924. 
The building contains six classrooms and cost 25,000 pesos with its 
furniture and equipment. 

NIGHT COURSE IN BOOKKEEPING.—On September 16, 1924, the 
night school of Zacatecoluca under Don Huezo Cérdoba opened a 
course in bookkeeping. 

ScHOOL OF NuRSING.—The Diario Oficial for September 18, 1924, 


published the regulations for the school of nursing of the Hospital 


Rosales. Candidates who desire to take the course in nursing must 
be between the ages of 18 and 25, of good health and character and 
have received elementary primary education. The course consists 
of 2 school years of 10 months each, those passing the final examin- 
ation satisfactorily to be given a diploma. Nurses desiring to 
specialize in the care of children, obstetrical work, or ophthalmological 
nursing, may take a year’s post graduate course, for which they will 
be given a certificate. 





BRAZIL 


LABOR HOLIDAY.—By a decree of September 26, 1924, President 
Bernardes sanctioned a measure passed in Congress establishing 
May first as a national holiday dedicated to the universal confra- 
ternity of the laboring classes. 


COLOMBIA 


RESOLUTIONS OF A LABOR UNION.—Considering the welfare and 
improvement of the race to be a matter of special importance to 
every citizen, which could be gradually accomplished by the observ- 
ance and practice of hygienic rules, the Colombian Central Labor 
Syndicate has published a resolution enlisting public interest in the 
essential needs for a new standard of home, factory, and school life 
based on 8 hours of work, 8 of study and recreation, and 8 of sleep; 
urging the Government and civil authorities to dictate regulations 
for the more efficient and strict observance of hygiene and right 
living; arousing the civic, humanitarian, and patriotic spirit of the 
citizens, in order that individually and collectively they may promote 
child hygiene and improve the race; and recommending sufficient, 
suitable, and wholesome food at regular hours, daily exercise, and 
appropriate recreation. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY.—In the People’s House in Bogota a public 
library well provided with books, newspapers, and magazines was 
recently established by the Colombian Central Labor Syndicate. In 
the same institution there is a gymnasium equipped with clubs, bars, 
boxing gloves, and the best ring in the capital, and an office where 
the complaints of laborers are received and controversies between 


capital and labor adjusted. 
MEXICO 


STRIKE OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS.—Through the mediation of 
an official of the Department of Industry, Commerce, and Labor, the 
strike of agricultural workers in one section of the State of Michoac4n 
was brought to a satisfactory conclusion last November. The wages 
of the workers were raised from 35 centavos for a 16-hour day to 
1 peso for an 8-hour day, and arrangements were made for the 
distribution by municipal authorities of crops raised on shares. 


> 


PERU 


CONSTRUCTION PROJECT.—A meeting called by the Director of the 
Public Health Service was held recently in Lima for the purpose of 
200 
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discussing the project proposed by the Government of constructing 
cheap houses for employees and workmen. The presidents of various 
insurance companies and of savings banks were present in order to 
determine in what way they could cooperate with the Government in 
carrying out this plan. As the object of this project is not one of 
charity, but merely of assistance to the laboring man, it was therefore 
decided that the most feasible way of achieving this result was 
through the instalment plan, fixing the period for payment of the 
~ debt on the property at 20 years. Light different types of houses 
were considered, four of which could be built for employees or work- 
men whose wages range from 10 to 20 Peruvian pounds per month, 
while the remaining four would be for those earning from 20 to 40 
Peruvian pounds per month. 


VENEZUELA 


NEw VILLAGE IN MenE GRraAnpE.—The Nuevo Pueblo de San 
Felipe, a new village of 150 comfortable and hygienic houses which 
has been built for its laborers by the Caribbean Petroleum Co. in 
Mene Grande, one of its richest concessions, was inaugurated with 
great ceremony in September, 1924. 





ARGENTINA 


CHILDREN’S FOOD KITCHENS.—On July 24, 1924, the Municipality 
of Buenos Aires sanctioned an ordinance providing for the establish- 
ment in overpopulated sections of the city of food kitchens for under- 
nourished children, to care especially for those at school or employed 
in industrial or manufacturing establishments. The first three 
kitchens were to be founded in the Boca y Barracas, Nueva Pom- 
peya, and Villa Crespo zones at a cost of 10,000 pesos national cur- 
rency each. The sanitation and public assistance administrations 
cooperate with the school councils and district municipal hygiene 
councils in the admittance of children going to school or to work. 
The kitchens furnish luncheon at 20 centavos a plate, the appro- 
priations for maintenance to be made from the tax on live weight 
sales of cattle. 

_ Rep Cross REORGANIZATION.—The Argentine Red Cross Society 
is to be reorganized in accordance with the international treaties 
relating to the Red Cross. The new organization will have in its 
board of directors representatives of the National Government in the 
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persons of the president of the National Department of Hygiene, 
the heads of Army and Navy sanitation and three members appointed 
by the President. ; 

INTERNATIONAL SociaL Economy Coneress.—The International 
Social Economy Congress organized under the auspices of the Museo 
Social Argentino was opened in Buenos Aires on October 26, 1924. 
Delegates were present from the following countries: Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Chile, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, Scotland, Spain, United 
States, France, Greece, Guatemala, Honduras, England, Italy, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, .Norway, New Zealand, The Netherlands, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Poland, Portugal, the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, Rumania, Salvador, Switzerland, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

The program covered six sections, which were: Social museums and 
similar institutions, labor questions, social hygiene, education, rural 
questions, general social questions, and statistics. The congress is 
to be described at length in an article to be published in a later issue 


of the BULLETIN. 
BRAZIL 


FREE MILK FOR MUNICIPAL SCHOOL CHILDREN.—The ‘‘Copo de 
Leite,” or free milk service for municipal school children, was recently 
inaugurated in the Prefeito Alvim School of Rio de Janeiro. A fund 
started by the school inspector in another district of the city is pro- 
viding 50 cups of fresh milk daily for the neediest of the pupils. 

CHILD WELFARE IN Rio DE JANEIRO.— The report submitted to the 
Minister of Justice by the director of the Institute for the Protec- 
tion and Assistance to Childhood shows that in the past 22 years 
this association, excluding its affiliated societies in the States, has 
assisted over 104,000 persons to the amount of 7,500,000 milreis. 

In the year 1923 alone the institute in Rio de Janeiro assisted over 
6,000 persons, having given 40,000 consultations; 15,000 prescriptions; 
performed 211 operations and given 15,500 treatments. The elec- 
trical treatments, sun baths, etc., numbered 1,800; wet nurse exam- 
inations, 69; chemical analyses and microscopic examinations, 1,776; 
and dental treatments, 15,878. 

In the “Gotta de Leite’”’ (babies’ free milk station) and the day 
nursery about 30,000 liters of milk were distributed in 1923, while 
3,269 children were given material assistance such as clothing, shoes, 
and other necessities. Thirty-six births were attended in homes; 
272 house visits made; 1,589 injections given, and 36 layettes for 
new born babies furnished. 

__ TUBERCULOSIS PREVENTION.—Late in October the president of the 
State of Rio held a consultation with the president of the Brazilian 
League‘against Tuberculosis and other interested persons and officials, 
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when arrangements were made to undertake a campaign of social 
hygiene and private charity in the State of Rio. The president of 
the State said that it was his purpose to build in Sao Francisco de 
Paula a sanitarium for tubercular patients to be under the direction 
of the league. 

Srconp Braziian Hycirne Coneress.—The Second Brazilian 
Hygiene Congress opened in the city of Bello Horizonte on December 
1 and closed on December 8, 1924. Delegates from the State Govern- 
ments, prominent sanitarians, directors of the rural sanitation service, 
and the heads of the Army and Navy sanitation services discussed 
the problems of national sanitation and public health. 

BrazitiAn Rep Cross.—During October, 1924, the Rio de Janeiro 
Red Cross gave the following assistance: Wieden consultations, 
3,671; prescriptions, 182; treatments, 4,922; operations, 153; electrical 
treatments, 134; treatment with apparatus, 265; massage treatments, 
552; hypodermic injections, 296; X-ray pictures, 6; fluoroscope 
examinations, 6; patients sent to hospital, 87; patients released from 
treatment, 87; and number held for treatment, 27. 


CHILE 


WomEn’s RIGHTS.—Last October a group of women representatives 
of various societies presented a petition to the Government request- 
ing the passage of certain measures for women’s rights in part as 
follows: 


1. To open to women those public executive and administrative offices con- 
cerned with women’s interests, especially in schools for women and girls. 

2. To permit a woman to administer independently from her husband such 
property as she possessed before marriage, or acquired subsequently by gift, 
inheritance or legacy; but with common rights with her husband in the adminis- 
tration of whatever may be acquired by the joint work of the husband and wife 
during the married state. This common right is to be so interpreted as not to 
prevent the woman from administering what she acquires by her own labor or 
industry, it being only necessary for a woman to make known her desire through 
the means prescribed by law. 

' 8. To accord to the mother the same rights over the children of a legal mar- 
riage as to the father. 

4, To establish a penalty for habitual drunkenness and make it legal grounds 
for maritai separation. 

5. To establish a penalty for ill treatment of a woman, even when not involving 
danger to life. 

6. To grant equal pay and equal promotion rights to women in positions held 
by men and women. 

7. To take away from an unfit parent the right of parental authority, and to 
forbid its restitution to the other parent if the death of the innocent husband or 
wife occurs after a legal separation, unless the person deprived of such right has 
totally reformed his or her character. 

8. To prohibit parents to spend or alienate more than one third of their prop- 
erty without proof of urgent necessity or great advantage. 

9. To give the right of suffrage to women in the election of Senators, Deputies 
and municipal officers and to open these public offices to women. 
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Pan AMERICAN CHILD WELFARE ConGREss.—On October 12, 
1924, the opening session of the Fourth Pan American Child Welfare 
Congress took place in the Hall of Honor of the National Congress 
in Santiago, sixteen countries being represented. The final session 
was held on October 18, 1924. The work of this important congress 
and its resolutions will be reported at more length in a later issue of 
the BULLETIN. 

Boy Scouts.—On August 28, 1924, three boy Scouts, equipped 
with the scout’s pack, began a walking trip from Puerto Montt to 
Santiago, making the journey in 49 days, covering about 50 kilo- 
meters a day, as the distance is approximately 1,200 kilometers. 


COLOMBIA 


Rep Cross.—The newly elected members of the Cundinamarca 
Red Cross committee are the following: Dr. Nicol4s Buendia, presi- 
dent; Dr. José A. Bermitidez, vice president; Sr. Jaime Robledo Uribe, 
secretary; and General Rafael Reyes Luna, Sr. Manuel Maria Escobar, 
and Sr. Vicente Vargas; and of the ladies’ committee: Sra. Martina 
de Buendia, Sra. Cecilia Montero Vargas, Sra. Ana Rosa Umafia de 
Escobar, and Sra. de Reyes Luna. 

One of the latest activities of the Colombian Red Cross in Bogoté 
was the opening, in October, 1924, of a second new and modern day 
nursery and of public baths. 


CUBA 


TRIBUTE TO MOTHERHOOD.—On November 30, 1924, a dinner 
was given under the auspices of the Rotary Club of Habana in the 
garden of the Tropical Hotel, in honor of 20 mothers who received 
first prize in the national maternity contest. The dinner was also 
attended by the doctors of the Child Hygiene Service of the Health 
Department, the nurses’ corps, the national maternity judges of the 
contest who awarded the prizes, and the members of the club, each 
mother receiving as a gift a fully equipped cradle. 

SECOND WomMEN’s NationaL Coneress.—During a session of the 
National Federation of Women’s Associations held in November, 
1924, it was decided that the Second National Women’s Congress 
would convene in April, 1925, in the capital. - 

SEVENTH PANAMERICAN SANITARY CONFERENCE.—In November, 
1924, the Seventh Panamerican Sanitary Conference convened in 
Habana. It was attended by delegates from all the republics of 
Latin America who approved important motions for the protection 
of the public health and eradication of devastating diseases which 
to-day are engrossing the attention of the most noted scientists. 
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ECUADOR 


EcuapoREAN Rep Cross.—The Ecuadorean Red Cross has 
decided to establish a dental hygiene service in all the schools, 
using for this purpose funds provided by the Juvenile Red Cross. 

PROTECTION OF ANIMALS.—With the idea of carrying out the 
purposes of the organization, the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals has initiated the founding of leagues among 


_the pupils in the primary schools, in order to teach children to love 


animals and treat them with consideration and kindness. 
GUATEMALA 


VACCINATION OFFICE.—On October 21, 1924, an office for the vac- 
cination of adults and children was opened in the municipal building 
of Guatemala City by order of the mayor. 

Rep Cross AcTivitimes.—At a meeting of the Guatemalan Red 
Cross held in Guatemala City in October it was planned to estab- 
lish a sanatorium for tubercular patients, using in the meantime a 
ward in the general hospital. The Red Cross is also interested in 
improving the sanitary condition and drainage of the Llano de 
Palomo section of the city. Through Government assistance the 
Red Cross is soon to be provided with its own offices. 

ANIMAL PROTECTION sociETY.—A society similar in purpose to the 
American Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals was 
formed in Guatemala City on October 25, 1924. The new associa- 
tion has met with cordial approval among the citizens of Guatemala 
City. 

MEXICO 

Housine.—According to the Revista de Hacienda for October 27, 
1924, no housing shortage exists at present in the Federal District, 
thanks to the three executive decrees issued on July 9, 1921, Sep- 
tember 4, 1922, and September 4, 1923, which granted certain tax 
exemptions on new houses built in compliance with the provisions 
of these decrees. From June, 1921, to the time of the report, 1,483 
houses were built in Mexico City and 345 in other towns of the 
Federal District, their value being respectively 38,580,976 pesos 


and 7,545,729 pesos. It may be added that the visitor to Mexico 


City is impressed with the many delightful small houses in the 
newer sections of that capital. 


NICARAGUA 


OrriciAL GOVERNMENT PHYSICIAN FOR CHILDREN.—The Ministry 
of Health in August, 1924, engaged for three months the services 
of two physicians to care for children under 6 years of age in the 
city of Managua and its environs, and in the city of Leén, respectively, 
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because of an epidemic which was causing great mortality. Consulta- 
tion hours were held daily, medicine furnished free, and public 
lectures given on infant hygiene and prophylaxis on the first Sunday 
of each month. The physicians were bound by the contract also to 
visit the homes of children too ill to come to the clinic. 


PANAMA 


PLAY STREETS IN THE CAPITAL.—The Rotary Club of Panama 
City has asked the municipal council to provide for the closing of 
five city streets from 5 to 6 p. m. every day so that children may 
play with safety. 

PARAGUAY 


MEDICINAL PLANTS.—The Lands Office has decided to issue an 
informative bulletin for popular use in the identification of medicinal 
plants of Paraguay, stating what drug each medicinal plant contains 
and its use. It will be sent free of charge to persons in rural districts 
who write to the Lands Office for it. 


SALVADOR 


SoctaL CoopERATION AssociaTion.—Within four months of its 
founding in July, 1919, this society offered its first aid to social better- 
ment by providing accommodations for beggars in the Sara Asylum, 
thus doing away with licensed begging in the city of San Salvador. 
A public dormitory was next opened in the same city in December, — 
1919. A new subcommittee formed on September 15, 1924, in 
Nueva San Salvador, department of La Libertad, is the first of the 
departmental branches by which the Association hopes to contribute 
to the well-being and uplift of the poor. 

CHILDREN’S DAY.—Christmas day was celebrated in San Salvador 
as children’s day with the second annual better babies competition, 
500 colones having been awarded as prizes by the -Government 
Department of Charity in each of the three zones in which the 
competition was held. 

URUGUAY 


RED CROSS MADE OFFICIAL.—A decree of the President of the Re- 
public, dated October 24, 1924, provided for the official recognition 
of the Red Cross of Uruguay. The President appointed an honorary 
commission composed of the director general of Military Sanitation, 
the director of the National Public Assistance, and the president of 
the National Council of Health to propose regulations for the society 
in conformity with the international conventions signed at Geneva 
governing the Red Cross. 

RADIO LECTURES ON CHILD CARE.—Under the auspices of the Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of Childhood in Montevideo, Doctors 
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Augusto Turenne and Julio A. Bauza on October 12 spoke on child 
care and protection of the mother over the radio. 

PROTECTION TO cHILDHOOD.—During September the eight con- 
sultation offices of the Gotas de Leche or free milk stations maintained 
by the Public Assistance Department aided 1,783 children, of whom 
328 were new patients. There were also 1,033 children assisted in 
the D. Larrafiaga Asylum of Montevideo. The inspectors made 
2,764 visits to wet nurses, foster mothers, and others. 

The milk kitchen distributed 12,497 liters of milk, 17,227 nursing 
bottles, and 232 cans of prepared flours. Examinations were made 
of 65 wet nurses, the Service for the Protection of Karly Infancy and 
the Office for Wet Nurses gratuitously providing those passing the 
test with a health certificate. 

CONGRESS OF VETERINARY MEDICINE.—At the Second Conference 
of Veterinary Police held in August, 1924, in Montevideo, among the 
resolutions passed was one to appoint the organizing committee of 
the First Pan American Congress of Veterinary Medicine. This 
committee was composed of the dean of the School of Veterinary 
Science, the delegate of the Veterinary Service and the Army Re- 
mount Station, and Dr. Rafael Mufioz Ximénez, national inspector 
of the sanitary police and promoter of the conferences. The com- 
mittee in its first meeting resolved that the veterinary congress 
should be held in Montevideo. 


VENEZUELA 


CoURSE IN NuRSING.—As announced by Sr. E. Ochoa, president of 
the Red Cross, a course in nursing was opened in the early part of 
January by Dr. Francisco A. Risquez in the National Red Cross 
building in Caracas. 

LECTURE ON PHYSICAL CULTURE.—In the course of lectures pre- 
pared by the Medical Students’ Society of Caracas was one on physi- 
cal culture given by Dr. F. A. Risquez at the Venezuelan Club, during 
which he impressed upon the minds of his hearers that daily sys- 
tematic exercises should be included in the curriculum of schools 
of pupils of both sexes, who should continue to practice them after 
they leave school for the sake of their health, young and even old 
people practicing them until they became a habit. 

New ritms.—Some interesting films on the life cycle of the Schisto- 
soma mansoni and of the trypanosoma, germ of the derrengadera, a 
cattle disease of tropical South America, which causes paralysis, were 
shown by Dr. Juan Iturbe, of Caracas, at the scientific conference 
held in New Orleans in the first part of December, 1924, under 
the auspices of the Southern Medical Association and attended by 
3,000 doctors. 





BOLIVIA _ 


GIFT OF THE GERMAN CoLONY.—The German colony resident in La 
Paz has decided to manifest their esteem for the people of Bolivia by 
presenting the nation with a postal airplane, on the occasion of the 
centennial in 1925. The idea is to establish an air mail service 
between Cochabamba and Santa Cruz. The successful operation of 
such a service between these two cities would offer great advantages 
to both places, as at present communication between them is difficult, 
due to the nature of the country and lack of proper roads and means 
of transportation. 

BRAZIL 


HoME AND LIBRARY OF Ruy Barsosa.—The Brazilian Govern- 
ment by a law of January 2, 1924, resolved to purchase the home and 
library in Petropolis of one of Brazil’s greatest sons, Ruy Barbosa, 
whose death there on March 1, 1923, robbed Brazil of a great jurist, 
a noted internationalist, and the father of her constitution. 

The library with its 35,045 volumes in perfect preservation and the 
file of 20,738 documents, papers and manuscripts with the author’s 
rights were valued by a Government committee at 1,900,000 milreis, 
the bookcases at 65,000 milreis, the land and mansion at 1,000,000 
milreis, making a total valuation of 2,965,000 milreis, which is to be 
paid to the heirs in bonds of the public debt. 

Ruy Barbosa was the author of many important works on varied 
subjects, with a world-wide reputation as an authority on national 
and international law and other great questions. For this reason the 
Government intends to publish such of his works as have not yet 
appeared in print. 

COLOMBIA 


Bust or San Marrin.—The Jockey Club of Buenos Aires in con- 
junction with the Retired Officers’ Club has presented the munici- 
pality of Bogoté with a bust of San Martin, which will be placed ia 
the “Repdblica Argentina” park in the capital. 

TRIBUTE TO GONZALO JIMENEZ DE QuESADA.—On October 12, 1924, 
anniversary of the discovery of America, the monument of the illus- 
trious Spanish founder of Bogoté, Gonzalo Jiménez de Quesada, was 
unveiled with appropriate ceremonies. 

Boxivar Socrery.—At the suggestion of Dr. Andrés E. de la Rosa, 
Chargé d’Affaires of Venezuela, the Bolivar Society of Bogoté was 
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tounded on October 20, 1924. Its purposes are to study more closely 
the life and character of Bolivar, pay tribute to his memory in all 
countries that owe him their independence, and promote a better 
understanding among the peoples of Spanish origin. 


GUATEMALA 


Yacut CLius.—Guatemala City is soon to have a yacht club on the 
shore of Lake Amatitl4n. The club, which has been financed by 


wealthy residents of the city, will have a restaurant, grounds for 


sports, smali boats and a bathing beach. 
PANAMA 


PanaMAN LeEcaTion.—On September 9, 1924, the President 
authorized the Minister of Panama to the United States to buy 
a residence to be used as the Panaman Legation in the city of Wash- 
ington, D. C. The new legation is on New Hampshire Avenue, one 
of the most beautiful streets of the United States capital. 


URUGUAY 


New Minister or THE TrEASURY.—Dr. Luis C. Caviglia was 
elected on November 7, 1924, by the Council of Ministers as Min- 
ister of the Treasury to succeed Sr. Pedro Cosio. The new minister 
vacates the offices of president of the Rural Federation, member 
of the board of directors of the Banco Italiano, and the vice presi- 
dency of the Chamber of Deputies, as well as other posts of impor- 
tance, in order to assume the office of the head of the Treasury. 


VENEZUELA 


First CENTENARY OF THE BATTLE or AyAcUcHO.—In accordance 
with a decree published on October 28, 1924, the first centenary 


of the Battle of Ayacucho was celebrated on December 9, 1924, 


with impressive ceremonies, eloquent addresses having been deliv- 
ered by the President and other officials of the Government at the 
historic home of the Liberator in San Mateo and at the monument 
erected to him in Caracas, at the foot of which floral offerings were 


_ placed in token of the respect and gratitude of the Nation. 


Paintings of Simén Bolivar, Sucre, and Santos Michelena, who 
established the public treasury of the Republic after its separation 
from Colombia, were unveiled in the state reception room of the 
Treasury Department, and a bronze bust of the President of the 
Republic in the Plaza General Juan C. Gomez. 

The Nation also paid tribute to Bolivar’s faithful friend, Antonio 


4 José de Sucre, Grand Marshal of Ayacucho, floral offerings having 
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been placed at the foot of his statue and on his tomb and impressive 
speeches delivered by prominent Venezuelans, while the cadets of 
the military school and the First Brigade stood at attention. 

General Bolivar’s soldiers and other men noted for their services 
to their country were not forgotten on that day. A wreath of 
everlastings was laid on the monument on the battlefield of Cara- 
bobo, commemorating the Battle of Independence, and foundation 
stones laid for monuments which will be erected to the memory of 
Marshal Sucre, General José de San Martin, and the men who 
fought with Bolivar, to Diego de Lozada, founder of Caracas, the 
birthplace of the Liberator, and to Father Mohedano, who intro- 
duced the coffee industry in Venezuela. Portraits of Generals 
Pedro Leén Torres and José Trinidad Moran were also hung in the 
Municipal Palace. 

Other ceremonies of interest in Caracas were the opening of the 
radiotherapy section of the Vargas Hospital, the Commercial Museum, 
the Fourth Venezuelan Medical Congress, Sucre Park, the Ayacucho 
bridge, exhibits of coffee, cocoa, and work done by the Vocational 
School for Women; and school exercises and honors to the flag at 
the National Hippodrome. ’ 

The Miranda-Anzoategui, Cumanaé-Cumanacoa roads and a new 
section of the Caracas-La Guaira highway were also opened on this 
occasion, while in Maracay a charity institute for boys was inau- 
curated. 
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Subject Date Author 
ARGENTINA 1994 
Argentine hide situation and cattle slaughtered____-----.-------- Oct. 13 | Henry H. Morgan, consul 
general at Buenos Aires. 
Exportation.of Argentine fruits in 1924_____.-_._.--------------- Oct.. 22 Do. 
MnicdioOrecasiioOlcropspLoductione-s4-2seee ween es eee ere Nov. 17 Do. 
Argentine experiments in rice production________-_-------------- Nov. 19 Do. 
Official estimate of wheat and linseed production, 1924-1925_____- do. Do. 
BRAZIL 
Coifourquotations bysradiows = ees ee ee eee ee Oct. 2) Fred C. Eastin, jr., vice con- 
sul at Pernambuco. 
Declared exports to the United States from Manaos, first six | Oct. 6 | James H. Roth, vice consul 
months of 1924. at Manoas. 
Financial report of the Companhia Industrial Pernambucana, | Oct. 7 | Fred C. Eastin, jr. 
for fiscal year July 1, 1923, to June 30, 1924. 
Exports iromypAmazonas during 192322 22 2 a | ee do. James H. Roth. 
Exportsinomy Ceara for Gheryear 192322 e ee en ee Oct. 8/| Fred C. Eastin, jr. 
Sugar, cotton, and coffee movements at Pernambuco_-__-------_- do. Do. 
Railway, constructiominysergipe: 22297. ss. see Octia 49 Homer Brett, consul at 
ahia. 
Highway construction in Parahyba--.------------- oe sa bees ies Oct. 11 | Fred C. Eastin, jr. 
Sugar experimental station in Pernambuco_-_-_-----_-----__---_--- lO Do. 
Cotton shipments from Recife quarter ended Sept. 30, 1924______ Oct. 15 Do.. 
The Amazon Valley rubber market for September, 1924 pear aay Leh Que tee R. Brauer Potts, vice consul 
at Para. 
The annual report of commerce and industries of Brazil during |___do____- A. Gaulin, consul general at 
the calendar year 1923. k Rio de Janeiro. 
Certain foodstuffs exempted from customs duties___.__-_-________ Oct 17 Do. 
The extinction of yellow fever in Bahia___._______-___-_-_______- Oct. 18 | Homer Brett. 
increasenmicospotiiving in Brazil: 2 25st ee eS Oct. 20 | A. Gaulin. 
Balance sheet of the Maceio branch of the Bank of England and |___do_____ Fred C. Eastin, jr. 
South America (Ltd.), on Sept. 30, 1924. 
Havorsnon une iandiaca, hourmallis sae. isl ean eae Lead ouaon! Do. 
Sugar exports from Pernambuco, Sept. 1, 1923, to Aug. 30, 1924__| Oct. 24 Do. 
Highway construction in Pernambuco------_-------------___-_- Oct. 29 Do. 
Exports from the port of Recife during the calendar year 1923____|___do_____ Do. 
Titanium ore in the State of Pernambuco_-_____________________ pero opemes Do. 
Declared exports from Rio de Janeiro to the United States for | Nov. 1 A. Gaulin. 
October, 1924. 
Electric light plant ‘for CAT ALNIY A © Canaan een n eee Ue aes Nov. 6 | Fred C. Eastin, jr. 
House of correction for minors in Pernambuco____-_-_-___-______ Nov. 7 Do. 
State of Para gives concession to button factory -_-_-_-__________ Noy. 8 | Jack D. Dickerson, consul at 
Para. 
Review of the Brazilian commerce for month of October, 1924__-| Nov. 10 | A. Gaulin. 
Second Brazilian Hygiene Congress, Dec. Ist to 8th, 1924_______ Nov. 13 | Do. 
Fishing in Rio de Janeiro, catch for October, 1924_______________ Nov. 20 Do. 
CHILE 
Internal revenue collections show moderate increase_________--__ Oct. 27 | George A. Makinson, consul 
at Valparaiso 
The labor situation in the nitrate region of northern Chile_______ Noy. 10 Bierty Campbell, consul at 
quique. 
COLOMBIA 
iNew, periodical -obatria,/Bogotas--s---26-- 2.22.6 loeee a ee Oct. 8 | The legation, Bogota. 
Wiedellitncotieere a= sien. oe ae a Oct. 16 Do. 
Amusements and sports in Colombia Oct. 25 Do. 
pbhemmarke tomielpiabse: seems hocy HUW meme eee cu en INE er Oct. 30 | Lester L. Schnare, consul at 
2 Cartagena. 
Harbor improvements at Buenaventura_____._._______--________ Nov. 10 | H. D. Myers, vice consul at 
Buenaventura. 
COSTA RICA 
Maploficentral plateau of Costa Rica-_---22-2--2-22-- Nov. 3) Henry S. Waterman, consul 
at San Jose. 
ctober, 1924, report on general eoriditions tees See ee ie ae a Nov. 6 Do. 
Government assistance {Ho} many oyayar WhyssiHolic = 2 Oe Noy. 10 Do. 
State Insurance Monopoly, Waw 2-2 a we doeile, Do. 
CUBA 
Review of commerce and industries for September, 1924_________ Oct. 20 | Carlton Bailey Hurst, con- 
; : sul general at Havana. 
Marlyse rapeimiitCropiOtlO24e se eae ee we ee yo ae Nov. 2 Charles Forman, consul at 
Nueva Gerona. 
Review of the commerce and industries for October, 1924________ Noy. 15 | Carlton Bailey Hurst. 
Cuban revenues, debt, and trade during fiscal year 1923-24______ Nov. 26 Do. 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Possibilities of henequen production in the Republic 


Livestock and poultry raising in the Republic___.__.------------ 
Production of alcohol, and market for__.......------------------ 


ECUADOR 


Direct service, passenger and mail for Ecuador, and decree creat- 
ing the port of Puna. x 

Hireialarmisystemfor Guayaquiles-cseeeo nee eee 

Imports and exports at port of Guayaquil, January to J une for 
the years 1923 and 1924. 


GUATEMALA 
October report on commerce and industries_-_--...------------- 
VATA SACOSCSPLTNG GUT AL CLIT ea ee ee ese ae ele 


Production and trade in prepared medicines___.-.__.------------ 
Laws affecting the use of loose-leaf devices__._.....-------------- 


HAITI 
September report on economic conditions______._..._--__-__---- 


Laws affecting the use of loose-leaf devices__._._--._-__--__----- 


HONDURAS 
Sugar products in Puerto Cortes consular district___...________- 


First banana shipment to Continental Europe______-__________- 


Economic conditions in district during quarter ended Sept. 30, 
1924, 
General conditions in consular district for October______________ 
MEXICO 


Taxation—State legislation of Jalisco, by decree, imposes special 
tax for the construction and maintenance of roads. 
Proposed industrial school in Mexicali__.___________-_--__---__-- 
NICARAGUA 


Annual report of commerce and industries for the year, 1923 


Tariff—Shipment of sample and advertising matter to Nicaragua 


LVN COSE: Of ldivalan Sabra RING Cares UT cae eee roan a ae 
PANAMA 


Text of message of the President to the National Assembly, 
Sept. 1, 1924. 
Market for internal combustion engines_________.______-._-_-__- 
October report on commerce and industries_____________________ 
Proposed construction of short narrow gauge railway line in 
Chiriqui Province- 
PARAGUAY 


AcriculturalischoolinParaguayas sees Mey eines enya 
PERU 
Review of commerce and industries for September 


Phesugarinaustry Of Pena w yee keeles 
SALVADOR 
October report on commerce and industries 


Exports of coffee from Salvador, coffee season 1923-24 
URUGUAY 


Opening of bids for construction of bridge across the Yaguadn_ 
iver. 


VENEZUELA 
Gold mining enterprise in Venezuela_________-._____- EEN LEY 


Crude petroleum exports from Maracaibo, first six months of 1924 


Copyroinew: tarifilawlofsuliy,) 192425 see ee 
Exports from La Guaira first six months of 1923 
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Charles Bridgham Hosmer, 
consul at Santo Domingo. 
Do. ! 
Do. 


Richard P. Butrick, vice 
cones at Guayaquil. = 


Do. 


Philip Holland, consul gen- 
eral at Guatemala City. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Maurice P. Dunlap, consul 
at Port au Prince. 

Winthrop R. Scott, consul at 
Cape Haitien. 


Geo. P. Shaw, 
Puerto Cortes. 
S. L. Wilkinson, vice consul 
at Tela. 
Willard L. Beaulac, vice con 
sul at Puerto Castilla. 
George P. Waller, consul at 
La Ceibo. 


consul at 


Dudley G. Dwyer, consul at 
Guadalajara. 

H. C. von Struve, consul at 
at Mexicali. 


Herald Playter, consul at 
Corinto. 
A. J. McConnico, consul at 
Bluefields. 
Do. 


George Orr, consul at Pan- 
ama City. 
George Orr. 
Do. 
Do. 


Digby A. Wilson, consul at 
Asuncion. 


C. E. Quyant, 
Callao-Lima. 
Do. 


consul at 


W. J, McCafferty, consul at 
San Salvador. 
0. 


Thomas H. Bevan, consul at 
Montevideo. 


Arthur R. Williams vice- 
consul at Caracas. 

Chas. F. Payne, consul at 
Maracaibo. 

Arthur R. Williams. 

Harry J. Anslinger, consul at 
La Guaira. 

Win. P. Garrety, consul at 
Puerto Cee. 








Thie-Newsbresidentrof Nicaraguass- 262 —- a. oe ie Soe ae eae 
Paraguay’s New Plenipotentiary in Washington_______________________ 
Twenty-third Conference of Interparliamentary Union_________________ 
Pan American Homage to an Eminent Argentine Statesman_____________ 


WenezuelansEthrolo pyse sis eae Se a aye ley yee ee Be eer, ase 


By Dr. Lisandro Alvarado, Director of Political Commerce, Ministry of Foreign Relation, 
Caracas, Venezuela. 


Women’s Property Rights in Latin America___________________________ 
By William C. Wells, Pan American Union Staff. 


First Pan American Congress on Uniformity of Specifications.__________ 
Centenary of the Congress of Panama________________________________ 
Coming Mercantile Exposition in Bolivia..-___________________________ 
World Advertising Convention and Pan American Trade Conference______ 


Phevklisworthehxpeditionasc22 ameU a2 ao ees es a ie ee 
By Joseph T. Singewald, jr., Professor of Economic Geology, The Johns Hopkins University. 


Swimmer Seagal or Somme 2 
Spanish and Argentine Art in Washington.________________________... 


Livestock and Poultry Raising in the Dominican Republic_______________ 
By Charles Bridgham Hosmer, United States Consul, Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic. 


Trade of the United States with Latin America in 1924__________________ 
By Matilda Phillips, Chief Statistician, Pan American Union. 


Asricultunessindustry, ands Commences 22 sess eee Se 
Argentina—Bolivia—Brazil—C hile—Colombia—Costa Rica—Cuba—Dominican Republic— 
Ecuador— Guatemala— Honduras — Mexico— Nicaragua — Panama—Paraguay — Peru — 
Salvador—Uruguay— Venezuela. 
Economic andes Eman crallay Athair: sameness a ae eve Ue gee eg ce were an 
Costa Rica—Cuba—Ecuador—Paraguay—Uruguay—Venezuela. 


DU SYEAUSDIEN AYO go cs cele le so nu gs oe) peg SUL gee ry De 


Argentina—Bolivia—Chile—Colombia—Costa Rica—Cuba—Dominican Republic—Ecua- 
dor—Guatemala—Paraguay—Venezuela. 








INCETN AON Al DLS AGIOS ore ee eae oe Se NIE a nah eel sae ie UO Si ae YAS 


Brazil-Switzerland—Colombia-Panama—Guatemala-Belgium-Dutchy of Luxemburg—Mex- 
ico—Mexico-France. 


Publicslnstructionvand: Educationes0 0.0 aae ean) Ieee ee 


Argentina —Bolivia—Brazil—Chile — Costa Rica—Cuba— Dominican Republic — Guate- 
mala—Honduras—Mexico—Panama—Paraguay—Salvador—Uruguay. 


Colombia—Costa Rica—Cuba—Mexico—Nicaragua. 


SOCIAIEPROGT eS Sa seaena tenn an enenaeeub oe ate Gre eae N EO peer es). le on SItt) eae 


Argentina—Bolivia—Brazil—Chile—Colombia—Costa Rica—Ecuador — Guatemala — Hon- 
duras—Nicaragua—Panama—Peru—Salvador—Uruguay—Venezuela. 


Gen/enaleINo te sine wiee a cece sar es ona etl LRT am anaes HC Se ok oe ie a 
Cuba—Nicaragua. 
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ragua, is a descendant of one of the oldest and most dis- 

tinguished families in that Republic. His grandfather, Don 

Ramon Solérzano, was a member of the Nicaraguan bar of 
national reputation, while his parents, Don Federico Solorzano and 
Dofia Rosa Gutiérrez, occupied a prominent position in the highest 
circles of Nicaraguan society. 

Don Federico Solérzano through constant and unremitting labor 
became the possessor of one of the largest fortunes in the country. 
A man of incorruptible integrity, entirely alien to violent and un- 
worthy passions, he was held in the highest esteem by every grade of 
society. He became senator during that conservative régime 
known in history as ‘The Thirty Years,” a period in which Nicara- 
gua was cited as a model of true democracy among the Latin 
American Republics. 

The new President, Don Carlos Solérzano, has inherited the eminent 
qualities of his father and these qualities, in conjunction with his 
recognized social position, his friendly and conciliatory spirit, and his 
absolute honesty, won for him the unusual honor of being selected as 
the candidate of both the Conservative and Liberal Parties. This 
candidacy was not only a symbol of harmony, but a pledge which 
guaranteed the formation of a national government which, regardless 
of narrow party lines, would conduct the energies of all good Nicara- 
guans into the channels of peace, progress, and liberty. 

President Solérzano was born in the city of Managua in the year 
1856. He was educated in the best schools of Leén and Granada, 


passing thence to the United States, where he entered the University 
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of Pennsylvania, in the city of Philadelphia. His education was still 
further extended by several years of travel in Europe after which he 
returned to Nicaragua where, after some little time, he married 
Sefiorita Leonor Rivas, a charming member of one of the most 
eminent families of the Nicaraguan capital. Shortly after this 
interesting event he and Madame Solérzano returned to the United 
States, establishing a home in Los Angeles, Calif., where he later 
acquired considerable property, and where he still retains a residence. 
It will be seen therefore that President Sol6rzano has from his youth 
upward been in more or less intimate contact with the United States, 
a democracy which he greatly admires and for whose illustrious 
founders he entertains the greatest respect. 

Although always affiliated with the Conservative Party, the 
greater part of President Solérzano’s life has been far removed from 
active participation in the politics of his country. Indeed, it was 
only during the recent reconstructive administration of President 
Martinez that he accepted the portfolio of Minister of Public Works, 
a position which he renounced to accept his nomination as candidate 
to the Presidency, and it is worthy of note that the Solérzano- 
Sacasa candidacy—Doctor Sacasa being the candidate for the Vice 
Presidency—polled one of the heaviest majorities ever registered in 
Nicaragua. | 

It is a fact of happy augury that the new Government has the 
support of both the Conservative and Liberal Parties, and that the 
new administration rests on a solid basis of peace and national 
reconciliation. Of no less happy augury is the actual favorable 
economical situation, which includes the continued amortization of 
the foreign debt with religious punctuality and punctiliousness, and 
the recovery by the Government during the Martinez administration 
of the National Bank and the National Railway, both of these insti- 
tutions being now the exclusive property of Nicaragua. 


This brief account would be incomplete without some mention of 
the Vice President of Nicaragua, Dr. Juan B. Sacasa, who, as has 
been stated, was President Solérzano’s running mate in his successful 
candidacy. Doctor Sacasa is an eminent physician and surgeon, a 
graduate of the University of Pennsylvania, who is also the son of a 
former president of the Republic and who occupies a prominent 
position in Nicaraguan society, not merely because of his distin- 
guished heredity but because of his own brilliant and attractive 
personal qualities. 

The Bulletin of the Pan American Union offers its respectful con- 
eratulations to the new Chief Magistrate of Nicaragua and to the 
entire Nicaraguan people, with the most earnest wishes that the 
new administration will bring increased progress and well-being to 
the flourishing ‘‘Republic of the Lakes.” 
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ERHAPS no diplomatic appointment made by Paraguay has 
been more cordially welcome or received with greater satis- 
faction than that of Dr. Eusebio Ayala, the new Minister 
Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary of Paraguay 

before the Government of the United States of America. Indeed, it 
is now somewhat more than four years since Washington bade fare- 
well to his predecessor, Dr. Manuel Gondra, upon the election of the 
latter to the Presidency of Paraguay. 

The new incumbent of the Legation of Paraguay, who also occupies 
Paraguay’s chair at the council table of the Pan American Union, 
and who presented his credentials at the White House January 29, 
1925, has had an unusually active and distinguished career. 

Born in Barrera Grande, Paraguay, August 14, 1875, Doctor 
Ayala at an early age entered the National College at Asunci6n, 
from which he was duly graduated in 1895 with the title of bachelor 
of science and letters. Shortly afterward he entered the National 
University, obtaining his diploma as doctor of laws and social science 
in 1900. After a brief interval he was appointed professor of phi- 
losophy in Asunci6n College and, later, of political economy and 
commercial law in the faculty of law of the National University. 
After an interval of several years he abandoned teaching in order to 
practice law, in which profession he served as juridic counsel for the 
National Chamber of Commerce, as corporation lawyer for various 
important industrial and commercial companies, occupying later the 
important positions of director and vice president of the Commercial 
Bank of Paraguay. 

Somewhat later Doctor Ayala entered the field of politics, in which 
he was several times elected to the National Chamber of Deputies, 
of which he became president in 1910. On two separate occasions 
he represented the Capital as Senator, later accepting the portfolio 
of Minister of the Treasury and of Foreign Relations, respectively, 
under different administrations. It may be added that throughout 
his entire public career Doctor Ayala has been a generous and pro- 
lific contributor to the press of his country, both daily and periodic, 
and that he was, about the year 1909, the director of the important 
daily, Hl Diario, of Asuncién. 
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DR, EUSEBIO AYALA 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Paraguay in the United States 


PARAGUAY’S NEW PLENIPOTENTIARY IN WASHINGTON Dali 


That Doctor Ayala’s public services have by no means been limited 
to Paraguay is evidenced by the number and variety of the interna- 
tional appointments by which he has been honored. Among these 
may be mentioned: Actually, vice president of the Inter American 
High Commission (Paraguayan Section) and member of the Ameri- 
can Institute of International Law, he has in the past served as mem- 
ber of the Body of Jurisconsults of Rio de Janeiro, Paraguayan 
delegate to the Second and Third Pan American Scientific Congresses 
of Washington and Lima; delegate to the Financial Congress of 
Buenos Aires (1916) and to that held in Washington (1920) and to 
the Hague Conferences on Bills of Exchange (1910 and 1912). 

Doctor Ayala was elected Provisional President of the Republic of 
Paraguay, for the period 1921-1923. After the completion of this 
term he became vice president and general manager of the Compafita 
Internacional de Productos, an industrial and refrigerating plant 
which also includes the manufacture of tannin, a position from which 
he retired only upon his appointment as Minister to the United 
States. 

As Doctor Ayala is married, the diplomatic circles of Washington 
will be still further enriched by the gracious and distinguished pres- 
ence of Madame Marcela D. de Ayala, while their young son is 
already receiving a warm welcome to the ranks of the diplomatic 
juniors. 

The Butietin takes this opportunity of presenting its respectful 
congratulations to the new Minister of Paraguay, together with its 
best wishes that his mission in Washington may be both pleasant and 
successful. 
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EADERS of the BuLietTin who have followed closely the 
work of the Interparliamentary Union are already cognizant 
of the fact that this unique international body will hold its 
Twenty-third Conference in Washington October 1-6, 1925. 

As far back as 1914 Congress realized that it was high time that the 
American group should again play the part of host to this “ Parlia- 
ment of Parliaments,’ the previous occasion on which they had 
acted in this capacity being in 1904, when the Conference was held 
in the city of St. Louis. 

Not only because the Interpariamentary Union is the foremost of 
those international bodies who are devoted wholly—as in the case 
of the Union—or in part “‘to secure the cooperation of their respective 
States in the establishment * * * of international peace and 
cooperation between peoples by means of an universal organization 
of nations,’’ because of the interest of United States Senators and 
Representatives, and because the President of these United States 
has issued the invitation, the work of this Twenty-third Conference 
will necessarily prove of greater interest to the people of this hemis- 
phere than any conference which has preceded it. 

The Interparhamentary Union has an interesting history. Con- 
ceived in 1888 in the brain of Sir Wiliam Randal Cremer, originally 
an English carpenter and trade-unionist, later a remarkably successful 
arbitrator in labor disputes, with the assistance of the French Deputy, 
Frederic Passy, it has during the thirty-five years of its existence 
been championed by such world citizens as Dr. Christian Lange, 
Doctor Gobat, M. Leén Bourgeois, Jean Jaurés, Lord Weardale, 
Frederic Bojer, Barons Descamps-David and de Plener, Carlo 
Schanzer, and, nearer home, Hon. Richard Bartholdt, Representative 
James L. Slayden, Senator William B. McKinley, Representatives 
Britten, Burton, Cooper, Montague, McLaughlin, Merrill Moores, 
Oldfield, Temple, Sabath, Garland Dupré, Senators Robinson, 
Spencer, Sterling, Messrs. Theodore E. Burton and Arthur Deerin 
Call, together with a host of others equally eminent, but mention of 
whom space forbids. 

Working at first almost exclusively in the direction of securing 
international arbitration, the Interparliamentary Union has admitted 
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as a legitimate part of its aims other friendly and judicial means of 
settling international disputes and such vexed questions as the rights 
of minorities, parliamentary control of foreign policy, the equitable 
management of mandated territories, the uplifting of backward 
peoples, and the adoption of the principle of the “open door.” 

The Interparliamentary Union has also achieved results. In the 
words of Arthur Deerin Call, “‘ There is no doubt that it had a direct 
influence upon the constitution of the Permanent Court of Arbitra- 
tion at the First Hague Conference in 1899. It was primarily 
responsible for the convocation of the Second Hague Conference in 
1907, and it had no little influence upon the model arbitration treaty 
presented therein, a treaty due to the initiative of Mr. Richard 
Bartholdt * * * for eleven years the president of the American 
group, * * * thirty-two of the forty-four States there repre- 
sented voting for it. At the outbreak of the war the Union was 
devoting its energies to the end that the work of the Second Hague 
Conference and of the London Naval Conference of 1908-09 might 
be effective and to the further purpose that there might be a worthy 
Third Hague Conference in 1915 or 1916,” plans which were thwarted 
by the outbreak of the War. 

The present trend of the Interparliamentary Union’s work is in 
three main directions. An excellent comprehension of these trends 
may be gathered from the following excerpt from the pen of that 
distinguished Norwegian, Christian L. Langé, Secretary-General of 
the Union under discussion: 

In the first place, it seeks te suggest and to stimulate new measures. Govern- 
ments are admittedly slow to act. New ideas are brought forward in the Union 
and presented for the consideration of the Governments, sometimes for national 
action, and sometimes for discussion when they meet in international council. 

In the second place, the Union aids in the accomplishment of international 
reforms as soon as they shall have received the sanction of some international 
conference. It must be remembered that a conference, whatever its character— 
the assembly of the League of Nations, a meeting of the Pan American Union 
or the gathering of any similar body—may only submit drafts of conventions 
for adoption by Governments. The Interparliamentary Union has repeatedly 
operated and continues to operate through its national groups with a view to 
securing the adoption of such drafts by Governments in order to render them 
effective. A case in point is a step taken by it in regard to the Conference on 
the Limitation of Armament, held in Washington more than two years ago, 
which obtained the hearty approval of the Vienna conference in 1922. 

To such an extent the national groups may be deemed executive instruments 
to the union. 

In the third place—and this is perhaps the most efficient service rendered by 
the Union—it offers an opportunity for personal contact and for open discussion 
between the publicists cf different countries and even of different continents, 
which is made possible by the international conferences. Acquaintanceships 


thus established have yielded good fruit in the past, and they may be even more 
productive in the future. 
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“The advantages of such an organization,” as Senator William B. 


McKinley, president of the American group, recently said,* “readily 
suggest themselves. Free from the domination of any Government, 
it represents a universal and democratic aspiration. Nothing in it 
savors of particular interest or privilege. Composed of officials, hold- 
ing its conferences in houses of parliament, it is itself only semi- 
official. Perhaps its main service is the opportunity it provides par- 
liamentarians from all parts of the world to meet, to confer, to educate 
one another.” 

Among the many tasks the Union still has to perform none, perhaps, 
is more important than the effort now being made, through the 
medium of the Pan American Union, to increase the representation 
from the parliaments of the American Continent, of which the United 
States group is to date the only permanent representative. The 
American group of the Interparhamentary Union has recently 
expressed to the Pan American Union the earnest desire that the 
parlhamentary groups of the Latin American nations be represented 
at the meeting that will take place in Washington in October, 1925, 
and the Pan American Union has informed the Governments’ mem- 
bers of the Union, through their representatives on the governing 
board, of this desire, and has expressed the hope that the Latin 
American countries may be represented at that meeting. 





1 From Inter- America New York, September, 1924. 
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OME time about the middle of 1923 certain members of the Bar 
Association (Colegio de Abogados) of Buenos Aires conceived 
the happy idea of a convenient and concerted gesture, on the 
part of Argentina in particular and the Latin American nations 

in general, in honor of that eminent Argentine statesman and inter- 
national jurisconsult, Dr. Luis M. Drago, author of the widely famous 
doctrine since known as the Drago Doctrine, who not so many years 
ago had the high honor of serving Great Britain and the United 
States as arbitrator in the long protracted and vexed dispute with 
respect to fisheries on the North Atlantic coast. 

This happy idea took shape and form in the appointment of a 
committee, which, after due discussion and deliberation, reported in 
favor of the erection of a suitable monument to be located on a 
prominent site in the city of Buenos Aires. This decision, in the form 
of a project of law, was promptly submitted to the National Congress 
of Argentina for consideration and approval, this action in turn being 
followed closely by the enactment of a law providing for the erection 
of the suggested monument in the February Third Park, one of the 
most beautiful and popular “‘paseos”’ of the Argentine capital. 

The original committee, bearing in mind that long before his death 
Doctor Drago was regarded not only as one of the most distinguished 
of Argentina’s favorite sons, but also as one of the most eminent of 
international figures and of world citizens, was broad-minded enough 
to realize that in the homage planned the participation of Latin 
America as a whole was not only desirable but imperative. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the next step was in the direc- 
tion of the Pan American Union, or that the governing board of the 
latter in their meeting of January 7, 1925, should express its sym- 
pathy with and approval of the project in question in the form of a 
resolution, the English version of which reads as follows: 


























The governing board of the Pan American Union, being informed by the 
director general of the organization, in Buenos Aires, of a commission in charge 
of the proposed tribute of homage to Dr. Luis M. Drago, hereby expresses its 
sympathy with the idea of honoring the memory of that notable Argentine pub- 
licist who kept ever before him, in his labors as statesman and thinker, the most 
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exalted ideals with respect to the progress, the rights, and the spirit of solidarity 
of the American nations. 

It may confidently be expected that at a not too distant date a 
fitting memorial will perpetuate in bronze or marble an enduring 
record of that illustrious republican whose life was spent in the 
service of the Latin American nations and whose brilliant talents 
and whose genius—for it was nothing less—were consecrated at the 
altar of the Pan American spirit and ideals. 
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By Dr. Lisanpro ALVARADO 


Director of Political Commerce, Ministry of Foreign Relations, Caracas, Venezuela 


T might be said, speaking grammatically, that the closer the 
resemblance in form between the roots of words invented by 
civilization to the objects imitated, the closer is man to his 
primitive state. If, for example, the Venezuelan indigene still 

uses in his daily speech the vocables atore, tatore, atoskapo and ato 
to designate, hueco [hollow], cweva, [cave], aguzero [crack, crevice], 
casa [house], the modifications which he has introduced in the con- 
struction of his habitation can not be very complicated nor what can 
properly be called either artistic or sumptuous. Nor are they, in 
fact, in the case of the South American indigenes. 

There exists a profound difference between the habitations of the 
indigenes of the southwestern part of the United States and those 
who inhabit the Andean plateaus of Central and South America, as 
compared with those dwelling in the great fluvial basins facing the 
Atlantic. If those coming under the common denomination of Pueb- 
los are less remarkable in this respect, they nevertheless show great 
progress in their constructions, a progress which entirely separates 
the latter from the frail and unsubstantiable thatch dwellings, the 
tents, or the rude shelters of the other indigenous American races. 
The former hoped to preserve their crops and lands and, at the same 
time, to be ready to defend themselves against their enemies. 

There are tribes which, like the Guagibos, do not construct dwell- 
ings, who roam the immense forests and plains between the Meta, 
Guaviare and Orinoco Rivers, and who may properly be called 
Wandering Indians—the name applied to them by the Spanish. 
Neither do the Guajaribos or the Taparitos construct houses, both 
of these tribes being Mountain Indians, that is to say, inhabitants of 
the higher forest regions. 

Among the most important industrial products of the indigene 
not only of Venezuela but of the rest of South America, pottery and 
basketwork easily take the foremost place. Even barbarous tribes 
such as the Otomacos and the Guamos of the Orinoco were skilled in 
the production of painted pottery. It can safely be affirmed, there- 
fore, that the ceramic art among the pre-Colombian tribes of Vene- 
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zuela and Brazil had reached a point of development not to be 
despised, and also that fossil objects.of baked clay abound not only 
throughout Venezuela but throughout the whole of South America. 
The Creole potters of to-day, who learned little or nothing from the 
conquistadores, still lack both the turning wheel and vitreous glaze, 
precisely as did their aboriginal forbears, and this in spite of the state- 
ments of an old-time missioner to the effect that the Caribs of the Ori- 
noco decorated and glazed pottery equal to that produced in Spain. 
With respect to the undecorated type, Doctor Ernst has directed 
attention to the ‘‘incapsulation” of figures in the case of a sort of 
cup or bowl which formerly was extant in the National Museum at 
Caracas and which had been discovered in a cave near Timotes. 





A BATTLE BETWEEN_CARIB INDIANS AND SPANIARDS 


(From an old drawing) 


On the exterior edge of this object, that distinguished scientist ob- 
served vestiges of a border of quintuple squares, of equal size, arranged 
at approximately regular intervals. It may be added that the type 
of ceramic produced in this region differs greatly from that in the 
rest of Venezuela. 

The tribes discovered in Venezuela by the Spanish were to a cer- 
tain extent and with but few exceptions, agricultural; but the scar- 
city of metal implements and domestic animals appropriate to tilling 
the earth had halted their development in this direction. Moreover, 
they were ignorant of how to prepare the soil for crops, while in the 
grassy zone in which rain is seasonal they did not apply any system 
of irrigation. On the other hand, the extension and fecundity of 
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the soil in that zone and also in the forest zone, together with the 
annual inundation of the rivers, enabled them not only to dispense 
with the plow, the use of which was unknown, but with the other- 
wise obligatory periodic fertilization of the land cultivated. The abo- 
rigines, had, indeed, practically limited their crops to two main food 
plants, maize and the yucca, which they cultivated so well that they 
amply satisfied their necessities. Of the first they obtained from 
two to six crops annually. Of the second the Caribs of Barcelona 
cultivate, to-day, about 30 varieties well adapted to the different 
conditions of the respective territory they inhabit. It is to be noted 
that a large number of vocables relating to agriculture and other 
industries, and also to the making of the bread used by the indigenes, 
have with but scant or no modification whatever passed into the 
actual vernacular from the three related tongues, Carib, Cumanagoto, 
and Chéima, spoken in contiguous sections of eastern Venezuela. 








ip he a 1 See aan A = 
A SCENE ON THE VENEZUELAN COAST AT THE TIME OF THE DISCOVERY 





(From an old drawing) 


In the epoch of the discovery of Venezuela, barter and trafficking 
was practically in the hands of the Caribs, a fact which accounts for 
the title “ Bokharians of the New World” applied to them by Hum- 
boldt. So it appears that the Carib was something more than a 
warrior and slave hunter. He dealt in everything necessary to the 
life of the savage, including recreation. Such was their aversion to 
tilling and cultivating the soil that for several centuries they occupied 
themselves almost entirely in the river and coastwise trade. In 
pursuance of trade their canoes successfully ran the formidable 
cataracts of the Orinoco and those of the Caroni to the north of the 
ancient mission at Guri, even venturing at one time to cross the 
Carribbean as far as the Virgin Islands. The Orinoco and the net- 
work of its tributaries offered numerous roads to similar commerce 
with Brazil and Dutch Guiana, to such an extent that the Spanish 
were never able to completely suppress the introduction of the very 
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considerable contraband which the Dutch and Portuguese, with the 
help of the Caribs, managed constantly to supply. 

Next to the Caribs in importance, with respect to commercial 
acumen, are the Maquiritares, who were among the most clever and 
enterprising of traffickers. They traded with their neighbors in San 
Fernando de Atabapo and the colonists at_Demerara, and even to this 
day make the long voyage from the banks of the Cunucunuma to 
Georgetown to effect their barter. The Guayuncomos, a subtribe 
of the Maquiritares, also give evidence of being active merchants, 
maintaining a lively exchange of products with the Macusis, Vapisia- 
nas and the Taulipangs on the lower reaches of the Uraicuera and 
Roraima Rivers. Even as late as 1913, Doctor Koch-Griinberg 
observed that this ancient trading was still in active operation. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Maipures of the upper Orinoco 
are less energetic and venturesome, they nevertheless participate in 
an active exchange of goods with Ciudad Bolivar, Demerara, and the 
upper stretches of the Amazon. Whenever a visit for trading pur- 
poses is due from any of these tribes, a fair is arranged (dabtikuri), 
the exact location and date of which is announced in advance. Upon 
the opening day, the two tribes whose goods are about to be offered 
for disposal gather in the tribal plaza, or other open ground, where 
they feast each other to the accompaniment of dance and song. The 
chief of the visiting tribe then delivers to the local chief the mer- 
chandise offered by his people, the local chief immediately following 
suit, whereupon the captains of each chief proceed to make an 
equitable distribution of the merchandise thus receilved among the 
members of their respective tribes. At the conclusion of this distri- 
bution, the two tribes begin a general jollification—by no means 
“dry’’—in which dancing is kept up throughout the night. In the 
explorations effected in Padamo in 1764 by Capt. Fernandez Bova- 
dilla, the latter encountered a group of Maco Indians who, to the 
sound of trumpet and oboe, were conducting such a fair with the 
Maquiritares. : 

Examining with some care the manners and customs of the Vene- 
zuelan indigenes, their clothing, ornaments, and methods of cleansing 
and embellishing their persons, their arms, and industries, their 
methods of exploiting natural products, it will be noted that the most 
imperialistic, so to speak, had reached a level of culture more or less 
the same as that of the tribes of Brazil. Within the ethnological 
limits of the two races, the analogies encountered in the respects 
mentioned are numerous, although linguistically the two peoples are 
widely separated, as will be seen in the following brief consideration. 

It was formerly believed by some of the old missioners that in 
the structure of the native American tongues they had found a 
sufficient number of characteristics to confirm their favorite belief 





JFOAJIRA INDIAN CHIEFS 


The Goajira Indians, who inhabit the Goajira Peninsula of Colombia and Venezuela, are probably an 
offshoot of the Caribs 
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that the American Indians were of Hebrew origin. Indeed, the use 
of postposition and the pronominal suffix, the inflection of the 
infinitive in connection with these same suffixes, the Aifil form in 
connection with the active form of the verb, the cohortative mood, 
the frequent omission of the substantive verb, and other grammatical 
resemblances were certainly grounds for that belief. But these 
structural likenesses are proper not only to the Hebrew, but to other 
languages of the Semitic group. Moreover, a general analysis of 
the manner in which the roots of the American languages are grouped 
raises such a definite and impassable barrier between the agglutinative 
and the inflected classes, that it is vain to search for lexicographical 
resemblances, which may be found in every language, in order to 
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INDIAN DWELLINGS 


These are patterned after the Carib shelters 


sustain the hypothesis which assigns an Asiatic origin to the inhabi- 
tants of the New World. 

To-day, the Catdlogo de las lenguas (Catalogue of Languages) by 
the Abbot Hervas may more profitably be studied, with respect to 
Venezuela, as, also, Mithridates by Adelung and Vater, in accordance 
with the principles set forth in Luciano Adams’ numerous linguistic 
works, particularly his Materiales para servir a la fundacién de una 
gramatica comparada. de los dialectos de la familia Cartbica (Basal 
Material for the Construction of a Comparative Grammar of the 
Carib Dialects). 

The principal languages which formerly dominated, and _ still 
dominate, in Venezuelan territory, belong to the Carib and Maipure 
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families. ‘The members of the first-named family present certain 
common characteristics which establish their exact affinity. In the 
first place, the noun lacks gender, except in the insular Carib, or 
Calinago tongues, in which, in the absence of this grammatical 
inflection possessed by the Aryan tongues, the noun is divided into 
two classes: one, which includes man, his masculine dignities and 
attributes, and some beings regarded as men; the other, the gods, 
women, lower animals, the sea, rivers, and inanimate objects in 
general. This division of nouns was the result of the difference in 
speech of the men and women, a difference which required the use 
of different personal suffixes, the noun roots differing also, as 
Adelung observed. 

In the continental Carib tongues the demonstrative pronouns differ 
dependent upon their application to animate or inanimate objects, 
as, for example, mose, mosko, in the case of persons, and ero, moro, in 
the case of objects. On the other hand, there does not exist in the 
insular or island Carib tongues the exclusive and dual plurals, as 
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in the Chéima, Tamanaco, and the Bacairi. In the Chaima dialect, 
for example, kechareatez (omnial) signifies all of us—everybody— 
carries; amna nareaz (exclusive) signifies we, the group indicated, 
carry; while kechreaz (dual) signifies we two carry. In the Tamanaco 
these three forms would be: yumna-ure-tareche, kikemo-ure-tareche, 
kiwe-uya-tareche, respectively. 

In the second of the two families mentioned there was a particular 
gradation in the aorist and in the future, by means of which useful 
submodifications were introduced in the respective tenses. An exam- 
ple of this is taréi, which indicated something that took place the 
same day; tareyakne, something which took place two or three weeks 
ago; taréine, some months ago; tarérimyakne, last year, or long ago. 
Similarly, this family included two future tenses and one co-future. 

Another peculiarity of the Carib tongue is the formation of noun 
and pronoun preterites; that is, nouns and pronouns which marked 
a new state in the being or existence indicated by them. [Example: 
imuetpue, in the Cumanagoto tongue; matatpe, in Tamanaco; tuhitebe, 
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in Jiandécotoumawa; mainatonbui, in Calinago; marfiapo, in Califia; 
signify in each case an abandoned field in which seed had been sown 
prior to abandonment. The applications of this system are numer-. 
ous, not only in the Carib dialects but also in the Algonquin, Eskimo, 
Tupi, and Creek tongues. 

The dialects of the Maipure or Aruaca family are of very simple 
construction, at least this is true of those which are still spoken in 
the upper Orinoco region. And it was perhaps because of this fact 
that formerly the Maipure tongue, properly so called, was a sort of 
lingua franca along the Orinoco. The Guagiro dialect, which belongs 
to this family, has departed greatly from its primitive form, in accord- 
ance with the profound modifications which have taken place in the 
practice and customs of that energetic tribe. 

Tribes of the Betoye or Tucana family no longer exist in Venezuela. 
But a number of tongues derived therefrom still exist, in which no 
affinity can be discovered either with each other or with the other 
classified linguistic groups. Such are the Guaratino, Piaréa, Maco, 
Caliana, Auaké, Kirisicana, Shiriana, Guajaribo, Guaica, Yaruro, 
Guamo, Otomaco, Cuiba, Chiricoa, Guagibo, Saliva, and Puinabo. 
Messieurs Oramas and Rivet have recently demonstrated the affinity 
existing between the Piaréa and the Saliva tongues, thus confirming 
the conjecture of the Jesuit Father Gili in this respect; but, never- 
theless, these two dialects remain entirely isolated from the principal 
known groups. 

The polysynthetic languages of America are naturally poor with 
respect to expressing the abstract ideas constantly acquired by the 
Indo-Germanic languages down the centuries; they are, however, 
rich in concrete nouns and in grammatical combinations which 
endow them with an extraordinary conciseness and exactitude. 
The réle of the pronoun in its relation to noun and verb, the verbal 
composition and incorporation, as also the negative conjugation, 
are all rapid and precise’ methods of expressing ideas quite foreign 
to our ordinary grammar. In this respect the casual relations are 
hardly less important, since the so-called locative, ‘“inesivo,” “ suwper- 
esivo,”’ and instrumental are frequently used in these languages. 

It is to be regretted that a universal alphabet has not become 
generalized with the object of obtaining convenient transcriptions of 
the American languages, our Latin alphabet being notoriously poor, 
while the Spanish alphabet has lost a number of important sounds 
during the last five centuries. For this purpose the following addi- 
tions would prove extremely convenient: The German 6 (French ew) 
the Czech é, the § and the (Spanish ch, and French ch and 7); the 
Polish # or, instead, the Greek lambda, to express the 1 “roulante”’ 
of the Carib, Calinago, Aruaco, Guagiro, and other tongues; the 
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Greek 77 (7 Hispano-American); in addition, conserving the Span- 
ish 7%, which well takes the place of the French and Italian gn, 
together with the w and y to express the semivocal uw and 7. This 
modification is suggested merely as a beginning, since it is obvious 
that many other signs and phonograms are greatly needed in the 
Spanish language. The Carib vocable p(e)réwa (arrow), transcribed 
variously as piriua, piriqgua, and pulewa, are all one on the lips of 
the indigene, given his special articulation of lr. I once requested 
a friend to write this word, it being repeated for the purpose several 
times by a Carib Indian, but my friend never managed to achieve 
a definite spelling. 

A large number of topographical names are found throughout 
Venezuela which can be explained only through the Carib, Cumana- 
goto, and the Chaima, especially in the region of the Orinoco, and 
through the Aruaco and Maipure regions. The same is also true 
with respect to explaining the etymology of many other words in 
common use. 
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By Wituram C. WELLS 


Pan American Union Staff 
ORIGINS 


ITHOUT going into historical origins, legal or social, it 
may be asserted that individual ownership of property 
is a fundamental legal principle in all the American 
countries and in all the countries of Europe from which 

the first settlers to America came. It is unnecessary to go back to 
a period in European history when individual ownership can scarcely 
be said to exist, or to trace its growth up to the time of the settle- 
ment of America. It is sufficient that the law of individual owner- 
ship was in full force in the 16th Century and that it was brought 
to America by Spanish, Portuguese, English, French, and other 
European settlers. In theory the king (Spanish, English, Portu- 
guese, or French as the case might be) owned the new found lands 
and parcelled them out, in particular or under general rules, as he 
saw fit to individual owners. Under this general system of indi- 
vidual ownership the title of a man, a woman, and a child to property 
is identical and so are the ways of acquiring title, by inheritance, 
gift, purchase, grant, or as accruing from individual effort, skill, or 
labor. 

These general principles are in no essential qualified either in the 
Latin American countries or in the countries of the English speaking 
group, but in both the social status resulting from the marriage 
relation has given rise to certain legal modifications, chiefly in 
respect to the enjoyment of property rights, but to a certain degree 
respecting the acquisition of title. 

Divergencies between married women’s property rights in the 
United States and in Latin America are resultants of the different 
origins of the fundamental legal systems of the two sections. The 
English common law upon which the jurisprudence of the United 
States is based differs radically from the Roman Civil Law upon 
which the jurisprudence of Latin America is based, and in no par- 
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ticular is this difference more marked than in the laws affecting 
individual property rights. Feudalism, with its elaborate system of 
tenures, became implanted firmly upon the body of customary 
English (Saxon) tribal law but never in this respect materially 
affected the body of Roman (more properly Greek) institutional law. 
It is to the materially different repercussive effects that the Feudal 
System had upon the common law and upon the Roman civil law 
that we can trace practically every difference in the property rights 
of married women in the United States and in Latin America. 
Feudalism took but little account of personal or movable property; 
it concerned itself chiefly with land. Land according to this system 
was a tenure 2. ¢. something held of a superior by virtue of a service 
to be rendered. ‘The ordinary service was military. The king was 
paramount. Barons, 7. e. nobility of any degree, held of the king 
under an obligation to supply a certain number of knights and other 
armed retainers in time of war. A knight might hold of the baron 
on a like service, and a thane of the knight and so on down. Under 
this system the title to land became confused with the tenure of 
land. In fact under the English law, tenure to a large degree sub- 
stituted title, but not to any appreciable degree in the countries of 
the Roman law. It is thus that when feudalism passed away it 
left the Roman law of land ownerships but little, if at all, affected, 
although it had made great changes in the English law. The prog- 
ress of English real property law from this period has been chiefly 
in the line of eradication of feudal principles and in developing a 
system of personal property laws free from the old subservience of 
personality to realty. Briefly, the progress of English law, especially 
of the last 100 years, has been towards the basal principles of the 
Roman law with such modifications as modern industrial civilization 
require. 

Married women suffered in their property rights because of the 
survival in English law of feudal doctrines inapplicable to any other 
than a feudal state of society. Land was held of a superior. The 
tenure was by service, primarily military. By presumption of law 
the woman could not render this service. Her title by inheritance, 
or purchase, or gift might be recognized but the law held that she 
could not perform the obligations of the tenure but that her hus- 
band could. So it came that the lands of the wife were held by the 
husband during the life of the wife, and afterwards, if there had been 
a child born, for his own life. Along with the land went the per- 
sonalty of every kind including earnings as subservient to land. For 
since there could be no tenure in personalty, the husband took per- 
sonalty in full ownership. It is true that on the same principle he 
became responsible for his wife’s debts, and that too whether she 
owned lands or personalty or not. No system of law, not even the 
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Draconian, was ever more logical and unbending than the English 
common law. It held that woman could not perform feudal service, 
and that man could. It mattered not that the man might be an 
epileptic and the woman an amazon. Particular facts were not 
allowed to alter set principles. 

From what has been said it might be inferred that up to a com- 
paratively short time ago the feudal principles embodied in the 
English common law held complete sway in all countries haying 
this law. That is not altogether true. Amelioration of the rigors 
of the common law began in England many centuries ago. In fact 
even while feudalism was impressing itself upon this law, to the 
extent that it became one of the chief pillars thereof, there was 
imported into England another system of law, and that the Roman, 
administered by other courts that modified the general system of 
jurisprudence to a remarkable degree, and in no other particular 
more than regard to rights incident to the marital relation. The 
growing power of the Court of the Lord High Chancellor of England 
from small beginnings in the Plantagenet days to a full development 
under the Tudor kings presents a most remarkable history of the 
conflict of legal systems. The Chancery Court in general admin- 
istered principles of the Roman civil law, while the ordinary courts— 
such as the Kings Bench, Common Pleas and Exchequer—administered 
the common law. 

The High Court of Chancery did not claim or exercise direct 
jurisdiction over property or title thereto or rights therein—these 
matters were, in theory, cognizable in the common law courts alone— 
yet in reality the High Court of Chancery acquired, through control 
of the persons of litigants, what might, and did in some cases, amount 
to plenary control of the property of litigants. In law terms the 
Chancery Court functioned in personam and not wm rem. The 
interdict of the civil law became the writ of injunction of the Chancery 
Court and could be, and was, used by this court to force action on 
the part of any litigant respecting his property. Since -the legal 
principles and equities that underlaid the granting of this writ were 
civil law principles and equities and since a large share of the business 
of the Chancery Courts related to women’s property rights, it is 
easy to see how in a measure the principles of the civil law became 
substituted for principles of the common law in the general juris- 
prudence of England. The Canon law (1. e. the Diocesan) Courts, 
while only remotely concerned with individual property rights, did, 
through the jurisdiction exercised over the marriage relation itself, 
exert a strong influence parallel to that of the Chancery Court in 
establishing the principles of the Roman civil law in England, and 
through England in all countries of English speech, in matters 
respecting women’s property rights. 


WOMEN’S PROPERTY RIGHTS IN LATIN AMERICA AZO 


In speaking of the Roman civil law (Corpus juris civilis Romani) 
the writer must not be understood as implying an identity of this 
law with the Spanish civil law or with equity law as practiced in the 
English Chancery Court. The latter are derivatives and evolutions 
of the former, in the same way as the law of Pennsylvania or Massa- 
chusetts is an evolution of the common law as expounded by Coke or 
Blackstone. 

These explanations, more prolix than the writer would otherwise 
desire, are necessary in order to understand the similarities and also the 
dissimilarities in the basic law of women’s property rights in Latin 
America and in the United States. The underlying principles are for 
the most part similar, although the applications are different. But 
in fact there are differences in principle due almost entirely to feudal 
ideas engrafted in the common law. 

The marriage relation in the Spanish (civil law) conception may be 
likened to a partnership; in the feudal (common law) conception, to a 
servitude. Then again the family group under Spanish law had 
certain tribal likenesses that gave it the semblance of a little republic, 
capable in some cases of making its own laws. In this the civil law 
was quite democratic while Feudalism was the outstanding exponent 
of despotism. 

In comparing Spanish and English law it is well to keep in mind 
that the former allows for a larger discretion on the part of the judge 
or court than the latter. Spanish law, following its original, the 
corpus juris civilis, is flexible while English common law is rigid. In 
this respect English chancery law (equity) follows the common 
rather than the civil law. It has been said of English law that it is 
blind and speaks in general terms. 


ANTENUPTIAL PROPERTY. REAL ESTATE 


Under both Spanish and English law a woman’s title to real prop- 
erty was preserved after marriage to descend to her heirs under the 
same rules as a man’s title would descend. 

English law.—The husband acquired a tenure on the wife’s property 
to his own use for the period of the marriage relation or for the full 
period of his life if a child be born to the union. In other words 
while both lived the husband had entire use and control of the wife’s 
property and no matter whether they lived together or not, all the 
rents and profits of the land went to him. On the wife’s death the 
land went to her heirs, unless there had been a living child born—no 
matter whether it lived afterwards or not, it was sufficient that it 
breathed—in which event the land remained in the husband’s pos- 
session as tenant by courtesy for the remainder of his life. These 
rules might to a certain degree be modified by a marriage settlement 
made before the ceremony, and did not apply in chancery to such 
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property of the woman as was held in trust by trustees to her “sole 
and separate use.” 

Spanish law.—The husband acquired full use and control of his 
wife’s antenuptial property only in case she made a conveyance 
thereof to him as a part of her dowry. This she could do only if she 
were 25 years of age. As dowry the property remained in the 
husband’s possession for the single purpose of being used in support 
of the family. If the marriage relation terminated by death or any 
other cause the dowry returned to the wife to be used by her, or for 
her under paternal control or the control of the court as cases might 
be. However, if the property was not included in the dowry ordi- 
narily it remained outside the husband’s control and in the hands of 


her curator. 
PERSONAL PROPERTY. 


English law.—The husband acquired full ownership of all his wife’s 
antenuptial personalty and retained the same no matter under what 
circumstance the marriage relation might terminate. For example 
if the husband died first the property would go to his personal repre- 
sentatives, his executors or administrators, to be distributed according 
to law among his collateral blood relatives, in case there were no 
children or other direct descendants of this or any former wife. In 
no case would the property return to the wife. 

These rules might be modified by marriage settlements and did not 
apply to such property of the wife as never in any way came into the 
possession of the husband or under his control. However, the 
slightest act of control was considered as a technical possession. 

Spanish law.—The ownership and control of the wife’s personalty 
was essentially the same as of her realty except that she could convey 
full ownership of the personalty by a conveyance as dowry. 


POST NUPTIAL PROPERTY——-REAL ESTATE 


English law.—The same rules as in antenuptial property. applied. 
Property deeded or willed to trustees for the wife’s ‘“‘sole and sepa- 
rate use” was administered for her use under principles of equity. 
Otherwise the rents and profits of the land went to the husband 
under the rules of tenancy by curtesy. 

Spanish law.—It was possible in the dowry agreement signed 
before marriage to convey lands in expectancy or lands in any way 
acquired by the wife subsequent to the marriage. The purpose of 
the dowry as explained above was to assist in the support of the 
family and dowry settlements were always construed by the courts 
in this light. If there had been no dowry settlement or if the settle- 
ment did not include after acquired lands, the property ordinarily 
remained in the control of her curator or of the court as the case 
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might be. These rules, however, did not apply to all after acquired 
lands but only to such as were acquired by means other than as the 
results of skill or industry as will be explained hereafter under ‘“@anan- 
ciales.”” In other words, the application is generally to lands acquired 
by inheritance or gift. 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 


At this point it is well to recall the broad variances in concepts 
underlying Spanish and English general law in respect to the social 
side of the family relation. In English law, even as modified by 
chancery, the feudal or monarchial idea prevailed. The family was 
under a more or less absolute chief. The wife and the children 
owed allegiance and full service to the husband and father, differing 
in theory but little if at all from the allegiance and service owing 
by retainers and servants. On his side he owed them protection 
and support. Since then the wife and children owed full service, 
what ever they might gain by their enterprise and labor, or by 
inheritance or gift went to the chief as of right subject to no condi- 
tion except the general obligation of protection and support. 

On the other hand, the Spanish concept following the civil law 
regarded the family as a group which we have above likened to a 
republic. The husband and the wife were the executives of the group 
with a definite but limited primacy, known as potestad marital, in the 
husband. As more strictly concerning the two, the relationship 
between them, on its social side, had most of the characteristics of a 
partnership in which the wife might be considered as the junior 
partner. 

To the group service was due by every member thereof, the hus- 
band as well as the wife and children, but gifts and inheritances 
coming to any member of the group did not as such become a part 
to the general stock. All such accretions from outside remained 
individual personal property which, if occasion required, were 
administered by the court for the benefit of the individual. 

Herein we have the chief fundamental differences in principle 
between English and Spanish social family law. 

English law.—All money or other personal property acquired by 
the wife as the result of her enterprise, skill, or labor as of legal right 
belonged to the husband as being entitled to her full service. Per- 
sonal property acquired by gift, inheritance, or in a like manner, 
belonged to the husband if he secured possession thereof or unless 
protected by trusteeship or otherwise in chancery. 

Spanish law.—Personal property coming to the wife by gift, 
inheritance, or in like manner remained her individual property 
ordinarily to be administered for her benefit unless the dowry settle- 
ment covered after acquired property. The rule was the same for 
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real estate as for personalty. All other property real or personal 
acquired by either the husband or wife as the result of skill, enter- 
prise, or labor was presumed to be the gains of both and as such 
common property of the two. In Spanish law this was known as 
bienes gananciales, and as laid down in the law books “was common 
to the husband and the wife and belongs to each one of them by 
halves, although the husband may have more individual property 
than the wife, or the wife more than the husband (at the time of 
marriage); although the one may afterwards gain more than the 
other, or in fact although one alone may acquire by commerce or 
labor, since by virtue of the marriage there is established between 
the two consorts a legal society, different from others, by which they 
share reciprocally their gains.’’ Escriche, Bienes Gananciales. 

Strictly speaking, the law of gananciales in respect to real estate 
did not create a tenancy in common in the exact sense that this 
phrase is used in English law. It must be remembered that tech- 
nical terms in one system of laws are never exactly to be translated 
by technical terms in another system. The ganancial rights of hus- 
band and wife, although by most writers likened to the English 
tenancy in common, was in reality more in solidum, therein partaking 
of the nature of an English joint tenancy, but without the right of 
survivorship. 

On the death of the husband or wife the survivor took one half 
the gananciales, real and personal, and the other half went to the 
heirs at law of the deceased partner. On the dissolution of the mar- 
riage for any other cause the gananciales were divided between the 
two. But on account of the flexibility of Spanish legal procedure 
it was within the power of the court to adjust conditions to the 
equities of the case to a degree that under the rigid English law was 


not possible. 
RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


It is not possible within the limits of this article to trace the evolu- 
tion of English law in the 48 States of the American Union, so radical 
have been the changes made especially within the last 20 or 30 years. 

In general it may be said that the husband does not now acquire 
ownership of his wife’s personal property, antenuptial or postnuptial, 
by marriage, that the rents and profits of her realty do not of right 
belong to him, and that title by courtesy is abolished. In many 
States the wife’s right to her own earnings is protected and in some 
there are practically no restrictions whatever on her right to acquire, 
enjoy and convey all kinds of property. 

To a certain extent the movement in the United States is an 
approach toward Latin American theories and looking at the matter 
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in this light great weight might be given to the direct influence 
exerted by Spanish American law through the group of Western 
States, California, Nevada, New Mexico and others acquired from 
Mexico in 1848 wherein Spanish law was more or less preserved as 
the juristic base. To the group may be added Louisiana, that ever 
since its acquisition in 1803 has preserved Spanish law, modified 
by the French derivative of Roman law. 

As a matter of fact the movement throughout the United States 
for the better protection of women’s property rights does owe its 
first and most enduring accomplishments, its most noteworthy 
example and perhaps its most powerful impetus to the states men- 
tioned, especially to California. But this is due not so much to 
the direct influence of Spanish law operating through California or 
Louisiana as to the movement for law reform and _ codification 
originating in the Eastern States with which the name of David 
Dudley Field is associated. The purpose of Mr. Field and _ his 
associates was general law codification similar to the Code Napoleon 
and other Continental European codes. As perfected the Field 
Code, written for the State of New York, was based less upon English 
common law than upon Roman civil law as exemplified in France, 
Holland and Germany. The Code, rejected by New York, was 
adopted, scarcely without change, by California, and following 
California, by a number of other western States. Later, New York 
and many other States of the East and Midwest adopted variations 
more or less founded on the Field or California Code, so that at 
present about one-half of the Union is “code,” and it may be said 
that the revised juristic system of England itself is founded largely 
on the Field Code. 

Woman’s property rights were of course not the central idea. of 
the code movement. It was much broader, involving radical changes 
in nearly all fundamental laws based upon Common law and prac- 
tically a complete doing away with common law procedure. In 
respect to women’s property rights, the Field Code practically 
wiped out all the old feudalistic common law rules and maxims 
and substituted something akin to Continental European ideas. 
Some of the more recent legislation in the United States appears to 
be toward a more or less complete divorce of property rights between 
man and wife. 

In the 18 Latin American countries of Spanish settlement there 
have been changes of basic law not generally so radical as in the 
several States of the American Union but as fully lacking uniformity. 
In respect to Brazil and Haiti, the one having Portuguese and the 
other French law as bases, it is not necessary to draw special funda- 
mental distinctions, since in reality the fundamentals are essentially 
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the same and the modern developments on the whole similar to the 
Spanish-speaking countries. 

The general tendency in all Latin America is towards a more com- 
plete development of marriage settlements permitting any arrange- 
ment of property rights agreed on by the parties before—or even 
after—marriage to be made effective; but where no such marriage 
settlements are entered into, to allow the husband a more or less full 
control over his wife’s property real and personal (potestad marital) 
subject to review or control by the court. This in the main is the 
law of Chile. In Argentina the code allows for gifts or devises to the 
wife under the condition that the property given or devised shall not 
be subject to the husband’s control. This is in effect the old English 
chancery law of ‘“‘sole and separate estate.”’ 

The general rule in all Latin America is that the wife’s property is 
in no way to be subject to the husband’s debts. In Argentina and 
in some of the other countries this rule is made effective by a special 
article of the code. 

In Uruguay, while in general the husband has administration of 
the wife’s property not otherwise provided for in the marriage settle- 
ment, the Code in very full detail protects the wife’s rights in most 
essential respects. 

In all of the Latin American countries it is possible for the wife to 
acquire the status of sole trader so as to carry on business entirely 
disassociated from the husband, but generally it is necessary to have 
a publically recorded document to this effect. 

The most radical legislation in Latin America has been enacted in 
Honduras. Under the code it is provided that “the contracting par- 
ties may, before or after celebrating marriage, make a complete set- 
tlement respecting property. This agreement must be set out in a 
public writing duly recorded.” So far the provision is in line of Latin 
American legislation in general, but the code continues “If there be 
no marriage settlement each party remains owner and may fully dis- 
pose of antenuptial property and of that afterwards acquired by any 
title.’ Under another section of the code the wife has complete 
hberty of contract without consent of her husband or of the court 
and without the entering into any public agreement to that effect. 
In Honduras the old law of gananciales was repealed in 1906 and now 
each party owns and controls all that he or she may acquire. 

This may be said to be the extreme of legislation in Latin America, 
but it represents in all probability the position toward which many 
of the other countries, notably Uruguay, Argentina, and others, are 
moving. : 
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HIE sessions of the First Pan American Conference on Uni- 
formity of Specifications were held in Lima, Peru, at the same 
time as the sessions of the Third Pan American Scientific 
Congress. 

This conference was convoked in obedience to the resolution 
adopted at the Fifth International Conference of American States 
which reads as follows: 

Resouves: To hold, at the time and place to be indicated by the governing 
board of the Pan American Union, a conference on standardization and uniform 
nomenclature of specifications of raw materials, supplies, tools, machinery, equip- 
ment, and other merchandise, with a view to reaching agreements which may be 
embodied in inter-American conventions on this subject. 

Thirteen nations were represented in this Congress, as follows: 
Brazil, Costa Rica, Cuba, United States, Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, 
Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. In 
addition to the national delegates, there were present a number who 
represented various organizations interested in this subject. 

His Excellency Dr. Augusto B. Leguia, the President of Peru, and 
the Hon. Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce of the United 
States of America and president of the Central Executive Council of 
the Inter-American High Commission, were elected honorary presi- 
dent and vice-president, respectively, of the conference. The mem- 
bers of the board of directors were Dr. Heraclides Pérez, president, 
and Dr. Oscar F. Arrtiz, secretary. 

Nine sessions were held, including the inaugural, which took place 
December 23 and over which the Hon. Dr. Alberto Salomon, 
Minister of Foreign Relations of Peru, presided, as he also did in the 
closing session, January 6, 1925. 

In all 40 monographs on uniformity of specifications were sub- 
mitted. Some of these dealt with the subject from the general view- 
point, commenting upon its practical importance in inter-American 
commerce, while others considered the matter from particular stand- 
points, applying the general principle in which the conference was 
inspired to certain individual cases. 
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This conference was what might be called a business conference 
exclusively, since from the first session to the last the time was 
almost entirely devoted to the consideration of the practical themes 
submitted. This consideration began in the inaugural session itself, 
in the definition of terms which should be used in fixing the limits 
of the problem. : 

Among the most important results of this conference was the 
agreement which calls for the creation in each country of a per- 
manent organization whose objective shall be to obtain uniformity 
of specifications within that country, and the establishment of inter- 
American contacts for the purpose of reaching agreements which 
will achieve uniformity in the specifications and nomenclature in 
use in the American Continent. 

The resolutions which follow here and which are of a general char- 
acter were approved in the closing session, together with those of a 
special character which are given in the Appendix, which also fol- 
lows. It will be seen from these resolutions that the First Pan 
American Conference on Uniformity of Specifications dealt with a 
problem of great practical importance and that it established, in a 
very real sense, sure and lasting bases toward the reaching of the 
needful and desired agreements. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE FIRST PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE 
ON THE UNIFORMITY OF SPECIFICATIONS 


First. It is recommended that the American countries enter into a convention 
containing the following essential points: 

(a) An agreement to provide for continuous study and to secure the 
establishment of common standards and nomenclature, uniform 
quality bases, simplified classifications, and standard specifications 
for raw materials and industrial products. 

(b) To carry out this agreement the several countries will bind themselves 
to establish within their respective jurisdictions one or more organi- 
zations, which may be under the administration of the government 
or under private administration, or under administration composed 
of both governmental and private elements, as may seem best to 
each of the States signatories of the convention. 

(c) The organization or organizations which may be established in each 
country will constitute national centers for the investigation and 
study of theories relating to this subject; they will establish methods 
of test, will be charged with the custody of accepted standards, and 
will itself either serve as intermediary or will maintain a close con- 
tact with the national organization serving as intermediary for the 
international exchange of ideas and experiences in this field. 

(d) The aforesaid organization, whether governmental, private, or mixed, 
should comply with certain prescriptions and regulations, including 
the following: 

1. The maintenance of an adequate personnel. 

2. Measures to obtain adequate cooperation and to consult repre- 
sentatives of all interests and enterprises in the respective 
countries in the establishment of national standards. 
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3. The obligations of publishing or having published the methods 
of procedure followed, the results obtained, and any other 
information which may be of interest. 

(e) In order to maintain Inter-American communication in this subject 
and to secure the establishment of inter-American standards, 
the Inter-American High Commission, through the national 
section of each country and the central executive council, is charged 
with the receiving and distributing of information relating to the 
work done in each country; the commission will direct or perform 
such studies as it may believe advisable, will draw up proposals, 
and will take all necessary measures within its sphere of action 
to promote the establishment of inter-American standards. 

(f) The nations will bind themselves to increase the technical and other 
personnel of their respective sections of the Inter-American High 
Commission, if this be necessary, in order that no economic ob- 
stacles may be encountered in this work. 


Second. It is recommended that the Inter-American High Commission study 
and draft the convention referred to in the previous resolution, redacting it in 
such form as may be most suitable to realize speedily the aims of these resolutions. 


Third. Until the foregoing convention has been drafted and signed by the 
nations of America, it is recommended that the Inter-American High Com- 
mission work for the adoption within each country of measures in accordance 
with the proposed convention. 


Fourth. It is reeommended that the Inter-American High Commission under- 
take the gradual compilation of a vocabulary or list of standard scientific terms 
in Spanish, Portuguese, English, and French, and that all nations make such 
arrangements as may be necessary to cooperate in this work. 

Fifth. In connection with the uniformity of weights and measures it is recom- 
mended: 

(a) That this subject be entrusted to a committee for study and report at 
the next conference. The Inter-American High Commission is 
charged with the appointment of this commission, in which all 
American countries should be necessarily represented. 

(b) That the units of weights and measures used in the various countries 
tend toward the metric system and that the new specifications, and 
any modifications which may be made in those now in existence, be 
expressed in C. G. S. units. 

(c) That in catalogues and industrial and technical literature, where 
weights and measures of other systems are used, these should be 
accompanied so far as possible by their equivalents in the metric 
decimal system. 

Sixth. It is recommended that there be held a Second Pan American Confer- 
ence on the Uniformity of Specifications within a period of not more than three 
years, in the United States of America, and in the city and at the time which the 
Inter-American High Commission may designate. 

Seventh. Let the central executive council be informed of the recommendations 
approved at this conference, which are set forth in the appendix to these resolu- 
tions, in order that it may procure their adoption in the countries of America; let 
also be sent to the council a copy of the proceedings of this conference in order 
that it may draw from them the proposals which it may be proper to present to 
the American countries. Pending the publication of the minutes of the First 
Pan American Conference on the Uniformity of Specifications, the council is 
authorized to publish, in whole or in part, the proceedings to which reference has 
been made, 
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Kighth. Let these resolutions be communicated to all the Governments of 
America with the request that they give thereto their approval and support. 
Let them also be communicated to the national sections of the Inter-American 
High Commission, to the central executive council of said commission, and to the 
Pan American Union, for such purposes as may be proper. 


APPENDIX 


In accordance with a resolution of the conference there were incorporated in 
the conclusions the individual motions presented by the delegates and approved 
by the conference, as follows: 

I. Motion presented at the First Pan American Conference on Uniformity of 
Specifications: 

As industrial products and articles of commerce are, so far as concerns 
the registration of industrial and commercial marks, classified differ- 
ently in each country; 

As marks registered in a given country may, in accordance with conven- 
tions or treaties, be submitted for registration in other countries; 

As from this diversity of classification difficulties arise which impede 
registration of marks, on account of the uncertainties which may arise 
in practice; 

The First Pan American Conference on Uniformity of Specifications 

Resolves to recommend the establishment in the countries of America of 
a uniform and detailed classification of industrial products and articles 
of commerce, such classification to be adopted in all bureaus charged 
with the registration of industrial and commercial marks. 

Lima, December 26, 1924. 
(Signed) : M. Cicero Peregrino da Silva. 


II. The undersigned, a delegate of the Chamber of Commerce of Huancayo, 
mindful of the practical importance of uniformity of weights and measures—the 
principal specifications in all trade—to commerce in general and to the public in 
particular, 

Moves that the Conference on Uniformity of Specifications entrust and 
recommend to the Inter-American High Commission the unification 


of weights and measures. 
Lima, December 27, 1924. 


(Signed) Osear O. Chavez. 


III. Motion of Dr. Eladio Veldsquez, delegate of Paraguay: 

The First Pan American Conference on Unification of Specifications, as 
a means of promoting uniformity in the classification of exportable agri- 
cultural products, 

Resolves to suggest to the American Governments the advisability of 
establishing, by degrees and legally, in each country, an agency con- 
trolling the classification of exportable agricultural products, this 
function to be performed either by suitable private institutions, such 
as exchanges or chambers of commerce, or officially performed by defi- 
nite administrative bodies. 

As the necessary complement to the carrying out of the foregoing proposal 
it is recommended that each country advise other countries exporting 
similar products of its classifications, giving the exact terms employed 
for each group. 

Lima, December 29, 1924. 
(Szgned) Eladio Velasquez. 
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IV. Motion of J. H. Cerecedo, delegate to the First Pan American Conference 
on Uniformity of Specifications: 

Let the First Pan American Conference on Uniformity of Specifications 
recommend to scientific societies, polytechnic institutes, universities 
and Pan American institutions interested in the important work of 
standardization and connected with the physical, medical, and industrial 
use of the application of X rays (R6ntgen rays) in their various phases, 
the standardization in Pan American countries of electrical terms of 
measurement, for the purpose of indicating with practical names uni- 
versally known, the intensity (current) and difference of potential 
(voltage or penetration) to which a tube’ (ampolla) of X rays is sub- 
jected for various purposes during the charge. 

The electrical terms recommended are: 

For unit of intensity, the milliampere. 
For unit of difference of potential, the kilovolt, measured by means 
of standardized sphereographs. 
Lima, Peru, December 30, 1924. 
(Signed) J. H. Cerecedo. 


V. Motion of Dr. Guillermo A. Sherwell, delegate of the United States of 
America, and Dr. M. Cicero Peregrino da Silva, delegate of Brazil: 

As standardization of specifications must include standardization of 
weights and measures and standardization of money as a measure of 
values; 

As standardization of weights and measures has been the purpose of a 
motion presented in the section on December 27th to the effect that 
the metric decimal system, whose superiority is unquestionable, be 
recommended for adoption; 

As the establishment of a single monetary unit or units having definite 
relations to each other, uniformly divided, would be of inestimable 
advantage to the countries of this continent; 

The First Pan American Conference on the Uniformity of Specifications 
meeting in Lima 

Resolves to suggest to the Governments of America the advisability that 
preferential study be given to the problem of the money to be adopted 
as a common monetary unit or units having a fixed relation to each 
other, uniformly divided. 

Lima, Peru, January 2, 1925. 


VI. Motion of Engineer Ricardo Deustua, Delegate of Pert: 

As in the majority of American countries there are rich and extensive 
deposits of petroleum, closely connected by a common interest conse- 
quent upon the increasing world demand for light distillates derived from 
crude oils and by the marked impoverishment experienced in the prin- 
cipal sources of production, it becomes necessary to establish a common 
unit of measurement for the best valuation of the deposits above men- 
tioned, of the work which can be done with them, and of the products 
that they can yield; and as such unit of measurement should be based 
upon the metric system, which is that most common in the majority 
of American countries; 

The First Pan Nesveertlosn Conference on the Uniformity of Soa LTO on 
recommends 








1See Encyclopxdia Britannica, Vol. XXIII, pp. 694-696. Idem. Tubo. See Enciclopedia Universal de 
Espasa, Vol. 18, Part 1, pp. 397-414.—Editor’s note. 
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(a) For the measurement of surface areas of petroleum deposits, the 
hectare; 

(6) For lineal measurements, the meter; 

(c) For the measurement of crude petroleum and the combustible resid- 
uum. of its distillation, the cubic meter; 

(d) For the measurement of gasoline, benzine, illuminating oils, gas- 
producing oils, and for light and heavy lubricants, the liter; 

(e) For the measurement of lubricating greases, paraffin, and other solid 
derivatives of distillation of crude petroleum, the kilo of 1,000 
grammes; 

(f) For the measurement of natural gas, the cubic meter. 

Lima, Peru, January 2, 1925. 





CENTENARY OF FIRST 
CONGRESS IN PANAM 


JUNE 22, 1826-JUNE 22, 1926 
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MEMORABLE centenary is approaching, one that in many 
senses may be considered the most deeply significant of the 
many which, during the last two decades, have claimed our 
tribute of remembrance, admiration, and homage. The 

particular anniversary to which reference is made is the centenary 
of the first Congress of the American Republics—the mother and 
prototype of all succeeding Pan American conferences —which 
began in Panama in June of the year 1826 and ended in Tacubaya, 
Mexico, January, 1827. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Government of Panama is 
already taking steps to fitly commemorate this red-letter day in the 
annals of the Pan American ideal. Indeed, there is a peculiar 
appropriateness in Panama taking the lead, as she is doing, in com- 
plying with the resolution passed at the Fifth International Confer- 
ence of American States held in Santiago de Chile which authorizes 
the erection on a suitable site in Panama of a Pan American monu- 
ment in honor of Bolivar and, at the same time, in inviting the 
respective Governments of America to participate in a commemora- 
tive Pan American Congress to assemble in that city, its inaugural 
session to be held June 22, 1926, that is, at the same hour of the 
same month and day on which, 100 years before, the nations of 
America recorded one of the most transcendent acts in their history. 


Shortly after the triumphant close of the war for independence, 
with all its hardships, suffering, and sacrifice, in those countries which 
to-day constitute the American Continent, Bolivar, the great Liber- 
ator, fearful that these young and untried Republics, so long sub- 
ordinated to the colonial system, might not be able to take the first 
steps in the broad path of liberty, conceived the masterly idea of 
convoking a congress of plenipotentiaries at Panama, whose ob- 
jective would be nothing less than the confederation of all the Amer- 
ican States. 

For long Bolivar had dreamed of the unification of South America 
on the basis of a political and military league governed by an inter- 
national assembly of plenipotentiaries, in the manner of the Achean 
league in ancient Greece. 

With the purpose, therefore, of making this dream a reality, 
Bolivar, from the time of his arrival in Lima in 1824, began to draft 
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the text of a circular letter addressed to all the Governments of 
America, in which was set forth the advisability—nay, the urgent 
need—of a conference of plenipotentiaries to establish the working 
bases of such a confederation. The text! of this remarkable letter is 
as follows: 

Lima, December 7, 1824. 

GREAT AND Goop FrRienNp: After 15 years of sacrifices devoted to the liberty 
of America to secure a system of guaranties that in peace and war shall be the 
shield of our new destiny, it is time the interests and relations uniting the Ameri- 
can Republics, formerly Spanish colonies, should have a fundamental basis that 
shall perpetuate, if possible, those Governments. 

To initiate that system and concentrate the power of this great political body 
implies the exercise of a sublime authority, capable of directing the policy of 
our Governments, whose influence should maintain uniformity of principles 
and whose name alone should put an end to our quarrels. 

Such a respectable authority can exist only in an assembly of plenipotentiaries 
appointed by each of our Republics and called together under the auspices of 
the victory obtained by our arms over the Spanish power. 

Profoundly imbued with these ideas, I invited, in 1822, as President of the 
Republic of Colombia, the Governments of Mexico, Peru, Chile, and Buenos 
Ayres to form a confederation, and hold on the Isthmus of Panama, or some 
other point agreeable to the majority, a congress of plenipotentiaries from each 
State ‘‘that should act as a council in great conflicts, to be appealed to in case of 
common danger, and be a faithful interpreter of public treaties when difficulties 
should arise, and conciliate, in short, all our differences.” 

On the 6th of June of said year the Government of Peru concluded a treaty 
of alliance and confederation with the Colombian plenipotentiary. By said 
treaty both parties bound themselves to interpose their good offices with the 
Governments of America lately Spanish, so that, all entering into the same 
agreement, the general congress of the confederates could be held. A similar 
treaty with Mexico was concluded on the 3d of October, 1823, by the Colombian 
envoy to that country, and there are strong reasons for hoping that other Goy- 
ernments will also adopt a policy dictated by their higher interests. 

Longer to defer the general congress of the plenipotentiaries of the Republics 
that in fact are already allied awaiting the accession of the others would be to 
deprive ourselves of the advantages which that assembly will produce from its 
very incipiency. 

These advantages are largely increased if we but contemplate the spectacle 
that the political world, and particularly that of the European Continent, pre- 
sents to us. 

A reunion of the plenipotentiaries of Mexico, Colombia, and Peru would be 
indefinitely delayed, if it should not be brought on by one of the same con- 
tracting parties, unless the time and place for the carrying out of this great 
object be determined by another and a special convention. 

Considering the difficulties and delays presented by the distance separating 
us, together with other grave motives the general interest suggests, determines 
me to take this step with a view of bringing about an immediate meeting of 
our plenipotentiaries, while the rest of the Governments may conclude the pre- 
liminaries already gone through by us concerning the appointment and com- 
missioning of their representatives. 

With respect to the time of the opening of the Congress, I make bold to think 
that no obstacle can oppose its verification within six months from this date; 
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and I shall also go so far as to flatter myself that the ardent desire animating all 
Americans to exalt the power of the world of Columbus will diminish the obstacles 
and delays that the ministerial preparations demand, and the distance separating 
the capitals of each State and the central point of the meeting. It seems that 
if the world should have to choose its capital, the Isthmus of Panama would be 
selected for this grand destiny, located as it is in the center of the globe, having 
on one side Asia, and on the other Africa and Europe. The Isthmus of Panama 
has been tendered for this purpose in existing treaties by the Colombian Goy- 
ernment. The Isthmus is equally distant from the extremities of the continent, 
and on this account ought to be the provisional seat for the first meeting of the 
confederates. 

Yielding myself to these considerations, I am seriously inclined to send to 
Panama the delegates from this Republic immediately upon having the honor of 
receiving the desired reply to this circular. Nothing, certainly, can so realize 
the ardent desire of my heart as the agreement I hope for on the part of the 
confederated Governments to accomplish this august act of America. 

Should your Excellency not adhere to this I foresee great delays and injuries, 
at a time, too, when the movement of the world hurries everything on, and may 
accelerate to our harm. 

The first conferences between the plenipotentiaries once held, the seat of the 
Congress, as well as its powers, can be solemnly determined by the majority, 
and then everything will have been realized. 

The day our plenipotentiaries make the exchanges of their powers will stamp 
in the diplomatic history of the world an immortal epoch. 

When, after a hundred centuries, posterity shall search for the origin of our 
public law, and shall remember the compacts that solidified its destiny, they will 
finger with respect the protocols of the Isthmus. In them they will find the 
plan of the first alliances that shall sketch the mark of our relations with the 
universe. What, then, shall be the Isthmus of Corinth compared with that of 
Panama? 

God preserve Your Excellency. 

Your great and good friend, 


(Signed) Stm6n Bo.ivar. 

It would seem that, in view of the conditions which prevailed 
at that time in most of the American republics, and the fact that 
these peoples were linked together by the bonds of race, speech, 
manners and tradition, there were abundant grounds for believing 
that the response to this invitation would be a favorable one. But 
the result proved that although all agreed enthusiastically, so far 
as the principle of Bolivar’s suggestion was concerned, only a very 
few carried their enthusiasm to the point of sending delegates to 
that historic assembly, which, after lengthy discussion of the pros 
and cons in the respective chancelleries, finally met in Panama. 

After holding the informal preliminary meetings, the inaugural 
session took place with all solemnity and pomp of circumstance in 
the Sala Capitular of Panama, on the twenty-second of June, 1826, 
the following plenipotentiaries and delegates attending: 


COLOMBIA 


Dr. Pepro Guat, Minister of State and Foreign Affairs. 
Dr. Pepro BriceNo Mnpez, Brigadier General in the Colombian Army and 
also in the Liberating Armies of Venezuela and Cundinamarca. 
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PERU 


Dr. Manuet Lorenzo VipaurRE, Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, and a 
member of the Order of Beneméritos of Peru; 
Dr. Manuet Pérez DE TupeE.a, of the Supreme Court. 


UNITED STATES OF MEXICO 


José pE MicHELEeNA, Brigadier General in the national army; 
Dr. Jos# Cominaurz, Regent of the Guanajuato Court of Justice. 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Rev. Dr. Anronto LARRAZABAL, Plenipotentiary of Guatemala; 
Dr. Pepro Mo.tna, Diplomatic Representative of Central America. 

In this conference Colombia took’ a very active part. It was 
Colombia which made a very cogent appeal to the patriotism and 
common sense of her sister Republics in favor of the confederation, 
an appeal in which she directed their attention to the dangers which 
already menaced the sovereignty of these infant nations and stressed 
the need of unity in defending what had been so hardly won. It 
was Colombia, moreover, which authorized her plenipotentiaries to 
request the participation of England and the United States of 
America in the Assembly, in the belief that the presence of these 
Powers would greatly strengthen the labois of that body. The 
invitation to England resulted in the appointment of Mr. Edward 
James Dawsking as the representative of His Britannic Majesty. 
In the case of the United States, two representatives were suggested 
by the President, only one of which was confirmed by Congress—too 
late to appear in Panama, but in time for the subsequent sessions 
held early in January, 1827, in Tacubaya, Mexico. 

The results of the sessions in Panama are seen in the following 
treaties and conventions:? 


J 


1. A “treaty of union league, and perpetual confederation,” a very extensive 
and interesting instrument, containing thirty-one articles (and an additional 
article), signed July 15, 1826. 

2. An agreement (concierto) under article 11th of the above, containing ten 
articles, and providing that the congress should meet periodically once every 
two years in times of peace, and once a year as long as the troubles with Spain 
should continue) at Tacubaya, Mexico, and fixing the qualification of the mem- 
bers of that congress, ete. 

3. A convention (convencién de contingentes) fixing the contingent of troops of 
each Republic for a permanent army of 60,000 men, and their support, etc., 
(twenty-four articles). 

4. An agreement (concierto) additional to the above as to the organization of - 
that army, and their movements, etc. (twenty-two articles). 


On July 15 the Assembly adjourned to meet again early in January 
at Tacubaya, Mexico, the various plenipotentiaries mutually con- 
gratulating themselves on having attended a conference marked by 
such fraternity, frankness and above all such good will and love for 
the public good, and expressing their hope that the same uniform 
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cordiality of feeling on behalf of the common well-being would also 
prevail in all future meetings of the assembly. 

It should be noted that in the Tacubaya sessions the Netherlands 
was represented by Col. Werbel, while two distinguished Cubans 
acted as secretaries. 

This prompt and happy initiative on the part of the Republic of 
Panama is worthy of the most cordial applause, since the forthcoming 
Congress will undoubtedly be instrumental in still further clearing 
the path to the goal of that true Pan American union and confrater- 
nity which was Bolivar’s cherished dream, so that at the close of the 
coming sessions these prophetic words of Bolivar may be confirmed: 

“When, after a hundred centuries, posterity shall search for the 
origin of our public law, and shall remember the compacts that solidi- 
fied its history, they will finger with respect the protocols of the 
Isthmus * * *. What then, shall be the Isthmus of Corinth 
compared with that of Panama?’’ 
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MONG the various events in connection with the celebra- 

tion of the centenary of the foundation of the Republic of 

Bolivia, which falls on August 6, 1925, one of the most 

important will be the inauguration in the city of La 

Paz of a Permanent Mercantile Exposition. Here, in a spacious 

modern building, both Bolivians and residents of other nationalities 

will have constant opportunity to inspect world manufactures which 
play an important part in the economic development of Bolivia. 

A distinguished executive committee, whose personnel offers 
every assurance for the success of the undertaking, has already been 
appointed. Its members are as follows: The Minister of Finance, 
the prefect of the department, the presidents of the municipal 
council and the chamber of commerce, the manager of the national 
bank, the consuls general of France, Germany, Belgium, Switzerland, 
Italy, Spain, the United States, Argentina, Chile, and Peru, and the 
leading representatives of the press. 

The manufactures will be exhibited in nine spacious galleries. 
The first will be devoted to automobiles, tractors, trucks, and machin- 
ery in general; the second, to construction material, hardware, and 
arms; the third, to textiles and ready-to-wear clothing; the fourth, 
to sporting goods and objects of art; the fifth, to furniture, electric 
equipment and devices, glassware, and jewelry; the sixth, to drugs 
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toilet articles, foodstuffs, and beverages; the seventh, to books, all 
kinds of paper and paper products, and scientific apparatus; the 
eighth, to Bolivian industries; and the ninth, to the important 
occupations of agriculture and stock raising. 

The executive committee of the exposition has issued circulars 
inviting the leading manufacturers of the world to send exhibits 
of their products, which will be duly classified and installed by 
experts. For this privilege manufacturers will be charged a certain 
amount monthly per square foot of floor space, an amount which is 
small when compared with the cost of an agent, or of advertising by 
other methods. 

The city of La Paz is situated in the very heart of South America, 
readily accessible by convergent railroads from Peru, Chile, Argen- 
tina, and from Brazil also in the near future. It follows therefore 
that this Permanent Mercantile Exposition will be easily reached 
by the residents of neighboring countries, who may thus save both 
time and money in their efforts to obtain manufactured products of 
other parts of the world. During the celebration of the centenary, 
moreover, many persons, both Bolivians and foreigners, will visit 
the beautiful city of La Paz, overshadowed by wonderful Illimani 
and other great Andean peaks, when they will have the opportunity 
of taking advantage of this helpful initiative. 

Merchants and manufacturers desirous of reserving space for 
the exhibition of their products in this exposition should address 
their inquiries to the Permanent Mercantile Exposition, La Paz, 
Bolivia, or to the nearest Bolivian consulate general. 
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T will be remembered that at the International Advertising Con- 
vention held in London last July the representatives of twenty 
nations there assembled adopted an international peace resolu- 
tion, which closed with the following words: ‘‘ We call upon the 

Advertising Clubs of the World to make this message of international 
goodwill part of their permanent program until war shall have a 
place only in history * * * and world service, comradeship, 
and international cooperation shall become universal.” And it is 
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in pursuit of this high purpose of making their vocation serve the 
ever-increasing movement toward world amity that the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World have sent special invitations to all 
Pan American Republics, their exporters and other business men, 
notably those engaged in publishing and advertising, to attend the 
Twenty-First World Advertising Convention to be held May 9-14 
of this year in the busy and progressive city of Houston, Texas. 
The Honorable Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce of the 
United States, Doctor Klein and other officials of the Department 
of Commerce, have expressed their interest in this convention, and 
President Calles of Mexico has promised the appointment of a rep- 
resentative delegation from the neighboring Republic, this delega- 
tion to be accompanied by the famous Mexican National Band. 

The program committee intends to secure the best speakers 
obtainable on a wide range of advertising and other important com- 
mercial subjects, in an endeavor to raise the standard of advertising in 
general,and thus beneficially influence commercial relations between 
nations as well as individuals. Advertising to-day in the best of its 
multifarious forms extends into the field of psychology, of science, art, 
and dialectics, with the result that as commerce becomes increasingly 
international, the advertising appeal must necessarily become an 
increasingly important factor from any one of these viewpoints. It 
is evident, moreover, that the many financial considerations which 
enter into the respective merits of newspaper and magazine advertising 
and other classes of printed matter, of window displays, the distribu- 
tion of samples, and the many other advertising methods, likewise 
present their individual problems, the solution of which may well be 
advanced by profitable discussion. 

The device of the International Advertising Clubs is the famous 
Truth emblem, which at this convention will be picturesquely 
enshrined among the flags of the many nations represented, beneath 
the composite flag, symbol of international friendship and unity of 
spirit, which the committee on arrangements is planning to devise for 
the occasion and which is a happy augury for the success of this 
important international gathering. 
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By JosepH T. SINGEWALD, Jr. 


Professor of Economic Geology, The Johns Hopkins University 


HE Ellsworth Expedition of the Johns Hopkins University was 
sent to Peru in February, 1924, to make a measured geologic 
cross section of the Andes of central Peru. Geologists 
had crossed various parts of the Andes, but always in a 

hasty, cursory, reconnaissance way. Detailed studies of small areas 
had been made by geologists engaged by mining companies and oil 
companies. But no one had ever had an opportunity to begin on 
one side of that great mountain chain and cross it range by range, 
measuring the geologic formations and collecting systematically for 
further investigation the various kinds of rocks and the fossils that 
they contain. The opportunity to do that came through the gen- 
erosity and interest of Mr. Lincoln Ellsworth of New York City. 
Mr. Ellsworth not only provided the funds for the exploration, but 
also participated in the work of the expedition as one of its members. 
He is a civil engineer with wide experience in exploratory work. The 
other members of the expedition were Quentin D. Singewald, geologist, 
of the Johns Hopkins University, and the writer. The work was 
carried across the three high ranges of the Andes of central Peru 
beginning at Chimbote and terminating on the Huallaga River at 
Uchiza. The expedition returned by descending the Huallaga River 
and continuing down the Amazon River to the Atlantic coast, and 
reached New York early in November. 

In the latitude of Chimbote, the Peruvian Andes consist of three 
high ranges, known respectively from the coast inward as the Cordillera 
Negra, the Cordillera Blanca, and the Cordillera Central, and a 
fourth lower range to the east of them called the Cordillera Oriental. 
The four ranges are separated by deep valleys cut by large mountain 
rivers. The rivers from west to east are the Santa, Maranon, and 
Huallaga. The Santa River empties into the Pacific Ocean, the 
Marafion and Huallaga rivers are parts of the Amazon drainage 
system. ‘Transverse streams tributary to these main rivers cut deep 
into the slopes of the ranges and frequently furnish excellent cuts 
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into the geologic formations constituting them. At many places, 
however, the valleys have been filled to such an extent with detrital 
material that the underlying formations are covered and the inter- 
pretation of the geology is difficult. The Santa River affords a mag- 
nificent cut through the Cordillera Negra by sawing its way through 
that range from the valley back of it in order to pour its drainage into 
the Pacific Ocean. 

The starting point of 
the Ellsworth Expedition 
was made at Chimbote in 
order to utilize this cut of 
the Santa River through 
the Cordillera Negra. Itis 
traversed by the Chimbote 
railroad for 100 miles to 
where the river makes its 
turn into the Callején de 
Huaylas, the valley be- 
tween the Cordillera Negra 
and the Cordillera Blanca. 
The presence of the rail- 
road greatly facilitated the 
work through that desert, 
rainless valley. A hand- 
car loaded with the equip- 
ment, supplies, and water 
accompanied the party as 
it ascended the valley. 
The geology along the 
route showed a progressive 
change from basic igneous 
rocks that had been ren- 
dered schistose and cut by 
small granite intrusions to 
large areas of granite, to a 
great series of dark shales 





Ellsworth Expedition photograph 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE SANTA RIVER 


In the gorge cut by the Santa River through the Cordillera 


with horizons of thick 9 Negra are dark shales in which are intercalated thick hori- 
: : zons of quartzite. The gorge is always greatly constricted 
massive quartzite. These where the quartzite horizons occur 


sedimentary strata contain 

seams of coal that have been worked at a number of places along 
the route; but they have been subjected to so much metamorphism 
that the coal is highly mashed and crushed and the seams show rapid 
pinchings and swellings so that the mining is accompanied by con- 
siderable uncertainty. Great numbers of sills and dikes of volcanic 
rocks and larger irregular intrusions penetrate this sedimentary series. 
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From the terminus of the railroad the work was carried back 
toward the coast by crossing over the summit of the Cordillera 
Negra from Huaylas to its western base at Moro, thereby securing 
a section across the same range over 10,000 feet higher than the 
one along the Santa River. This section yielded collections of fossils 
from more calcareous shales and interstratified limestone beds above 
the horizons of shale and massive quartzite of the Santa River section. 
The most pronounced difference in the two sections was the tremen- 
dous development and great areal extent of volcanic rocks at the top 
of the range. 

The detailed section was carried over the Cordillera Blanca through 
the Tarica pass from a point on the railroad. The range was crossed 





Ellsworth Expedition$photograph 


HUALLANCA, THE TERMINUS OF THE CHIMBOTE RAILROAD 


The River Santa emerges from the Callejon de Huaylas through the famous Cafion del Pato, a long 
gorge cut through massive granite 


also on a reconnaissance from Huaylas to Yungay in the Callejon de 
Huaylas and thence through the Yanganuco pass between Mounts 
Huascaran and Huandoy, and on to Sihuas. It was also crossed on a 
much longer reconnaissance to the north on the Sihuas-Conchucos 
trail. This reconnaissance was extended as far as Quiruvilca and 
down to the coast at Salaverry. The return from Quiruvilca was 
made along the Chuquicara valley, which is the northward extension 
of the valley between the Cordillera Negra and Cordillera Blanca. 
The detailed section and the reconnaissances demonstrated that the 
western slopes and the crest of the Cordillera Blanca are formed by 
the series of coal-bearing shale and quartzite strata encountered in 
the range to the west and by great granite intrusions. The granite 
occupies large areas on the flanks of the range and constitutes the 





Ellsworth Expedition photograph 
THE SUMMIT OF THE CORDILLERA NEGRA 


At the summit, above the town of Huaylas, is a great series of horizontal, bedded, volcanic rocks 





Ellsworth Expedition photograph 


MT. HUASCARAN 


Mt. Huascar4n, on the south side of the Yanganuco Pass, is the highest peak of the Peruvian Andes and 
the second highest mountain in South America 
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high glaciated peaks. It has intensely contact-metamorphosed the 
shale into which it was intruded. 

On the eastern slope of the Cordillera Blanca two detailed sections 
were made from Sihuas to the Marafion River. One section fol- 
lowed the Rupac River. As there is no trail down this valley, the 
animals had to be left behind and provisions were carried on the backs 
of Indians. The other section followed the trail from Sihuas to the 
Marafion River by way of Parobamba. Along both of these sections 
fossiliferous limestones and a series of red beds are prominent, until 
near the Marafion River, where they suddenly give way to granite 
eneisses and schists. 

The section was carried across the Cordillera Central from Mati- 
bamba on the Marafion River, through Huacrachuco to the Huallaga 





Ellsworth Expedition photograph 


THE ASCENT OF THE CORDILLERA CENTRAL 


A steep zigzagging trail from Matibamba affords repeated views of the slowly receding river below 


River at Uchiza. The western side of that range has the granite 
eneisses and schists near the river, but in ascending its steep slope 
they are succeeded by red sandstone and shale and a thick series of 
cherty limestone strata. Near the top of the ridge between the Mara- 
non River and the tributary valley, in which Huacrachuco lies, 
metamorphic rocks appear again, and at the top of the range they are 
overlain by a great thickness of boulder conglomerate beds. Between 
Huacrachuco and the summit of the Cordillera Central is a zone of 
limestone surrounded by a large area of schist that extends far down 
the east slope of the range. The schist has many dikes and lenses of 
quartz and pegmatite and lower down is succeeded by granite that 
combines to the last outcrops in the low country near the Huallaga 
River. 





Ellsworth Expedition photograph 
A GLACIAL LAKE IN THE MARANON-HUACRACHUCO DIVIDE 


On the ridge forming the divide between the Marafion Valley,and that of the Huacrachuco River are 
massive boulder conglomerates with smooth planed glaciated surfaces in the depressions of which are 
small glacial lakes 





Ellsworth Expedition photograph 
THE EASTERN SLOPE OF THE CORDILLERA CENTRAL 


This slope of the Cordillera Central lies within the region of heavy tropical rainfall and is thickly covered 
by a luxuriant growth of vegetation. Only occasionally is there a gap in the vegetation that permits 
of a view of the surrounding topography. ‘The landscape contrasts strongly with the bare rocks of the 
Andean region 
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A reconnaissance of the Huallaga River was made in the descent 
from Uchiza to Yurimaguas, the head of steamer navigation. Below 
Uchiza some granite outcrops along the river. Further down the 
river cuts gorges through ridges of massive limestone. Beyond them 
a series of prevailingly red shale with horizons of massive, cross- 
bedded, brownish sandstone outcrops prominently for a long distance. 
A thick bed of rock salt in the red shale outcrops at several points 
along the river in high bluffs of salt that are worked by the Indians 
living along the river for the local supply of salt. Long before reach- 
ing Yurimaguas the terrane flattens out and outcrops of rock cease. 

The descent from Uchiza to Yurimaguas was made by floating 
down the river on a raft and required 13 days. That portion of the 
river abounds in strong rapids and has a small waterfall, so that the 





Ellsworth Expedition photograph 
ELLSWORTH EXPEDITION RAFT 


The raft on which the Expedition descended the Huallaga River from Uchiza to Yurimaguas 


trip is full of adventure. The raft arrived at Yurimaguas with one 
log broken, several shattered, and some of the lashings ruptured 
from the rough usage of the turbulent waters. The 3,000 miles 
from Yurimaguas to Para at the mouth of the Amazon is done by 
steamer. Small steamers ply between Yurimaguas and Iquitos and 
larger steamers make the entire trip of about 2,500 miles from 
Iquitos to Para. The last 1,000 miles from Manaos to Para can be 
done on magnificent passenger ships that run between Liverpool and 
Manaos. 

The region traversed by the Ellsworth Expedition is one of great 
variation in physiography and climate. The zone between the 
Pacific Coast and the Cordillera Negra is a real desert that blossoms 
where the terrane is flat and water is available for irrigation, but 
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otherwise is sterile. ‘The Andean region, comprising the zone between 
the Cordillera Negra and the Cordillera Central, has a rainy season 
that corresponds to the summer of the southern hemisphere, and a 
dry season that corresponds to the winter. But the rains are con- 
fined largely to the summits and upper slopes of the ranges, and the 
rainfall that penetrates to the deeper valleys is slight. The latter are 
consequently of quite arid 
character, and agricul- 
ture is for the most part 
dependent on irrigation. 
The Andean zone is 
characterized by unusu- 
ally high relief. The Cor- 
dillera Negra rises to 
about 16,000 feet. The 
drop to the Callején de 
Huaylas is to less than 
8,000 feet. The glaciated 
peaks of the Cordillera 
Blanca beyond it are over 
20,000 feet in elevation 
and the passes through 
the range are around 
15,000 feet. From these 
heights one drops to a 
little over 6,000 feet in 
the Marafion Valley only 
to rise again to over 
14,000 feet in the passes 
of the Cordillera Central. 
The Cordillera Blanca has 
its crest line almost con- 
tinuously far above the 
line of perpetual snow. 
The Cordillera Negra just 
reaches to that line, and Three times in the voyage from Uchiza to Yurimaguas the 
the Cordillera Central uae ver cule euroues a high ridge of limestone in 
falls a little short of it, 
except in the peak of Acotambo which towers above the rest of the 
range and is snow-covered the year round. Although these two 
ranges now contain no glaciers, their tops show bare ice-scoured rock 
surfaces and are dotted with pretty glacial lakes, and their flanks 
abound in morainal material, indicating that, at no remote time geo- 
logically, they were more extensively ice-covered than is the Cor- 
dillera Blanca to-day. The evidence is plain on the Cordillera 





Fllsworth Expedition photograph 


HUALLAGA RIVER GORGE 
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Blanca that the glaciers of that range at the same time were far 
larger and more extensive than they are to-day. 

The pass of the Cordillera Central marked the boundary between 
the cold, semiarid climate of the Andean region and the warm, 
humid climate of the Peruvian montana that lies to the east. One 
does not get far down the eastern slope of this range before the bare 
rock surfaces give way to a terrane completely covered with vegeta- 
tion, rainfall becomes abundant, and the region takes on a tropical 
aspect. 

The scientific results of the Ellsworth Expedition are of both geo- 
graphic and geologic importance. The detailed cross-section was 
measured with plane table and alidade. The expedition secured, 
therefore, a plane table survey of the route across the Andes from 
the Pacific Ocean to the Huallaga River, an important contribution 
to the cartography of the country. The section down the Rupac 
River resulted in tracing that river to its mouth and making the 
first accurate map of its course. A reasonably accurate reconnais- 
sance map was made of the Huallaga River from Uchiza to Yuri- 
maguas which gives much more detail along the river than any of 
the published maps. 

The geologic results have added much to the knowledge of the 
geologic constitution of the Cordillera Negra and the Cordillera 
Blanca and give the first account of this part of the Cordillera 
Central. The fossils, both animal and plant remains, secured from 
the sedimentary beds and the specimens taken from all of the rocks 
along the route are now being studied in the Geological Laboratory 
of the Johns Hopkins University by various members of the Geologi- 
cal Department. When completed the results of these investigations 
will be combined with the field observations in the fuller interpreta- 
tion of the geologic history of the Andes of Central Peru. 
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HE ever-increasing popularity of the summer school is one of 

the most interesting developments in the educational field. 

Special summer schools for Spanish teachers and students, 

while of rather recent origin, have developed to the extent 

that it is possible, at moderate expense, to visit at least three Spanish- 

speaking countries where courses adapted to the needs of foreigners 

are given, and to take advantage of specially conducted tours which 

relieve the traveller of all responsibility and frequently offer additional 
instruction en route. 

Since 1911 summer sessions for foreigners have been held in Spain 
under the direction of the “‘ Centro de Estudios Histéricos,” an insti- 
tution established by the Spanish Government in connection with the 
“Junta para Ampliacién de Estudios e Investigaciones Cientificas.”’ 
Valuable assistance is lent by the University of Madrid and other 
Spanish educational centers. The session is under the charge of such 
eminent Spanish educators as Sr. Ramon Menéndez Pidal and Sr. 
Tomas Navarro Tomaés. The general course given in 1924, from 
July 7 to August 2, included lectures and practical classes in the 
Spanish language and literature and lectures on the history, fine arts, 
geography, and social life of Spain; also some special courses in the 
Spanish novel, the theater, music, etc. Visits were made to the 
principal points of interest in Madrid and elsewhere. One hundred 
students attended the session. According to preliminary informa- 
tion received, the 1925 summer session will open July 13, with a 
program of study and sightseeing similar to that of last year. 

Students desiring to take advantage of group arrangements for 
travel should consult the following persons: 

Mr. William M. Barlow, Curtis High School, Staten Island, New York; in 
charge of the Fifth Annual Trip to Spain under the auspices of the ‘Instituto de 
las Espafias” and the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 

Mr. Albert E. Bailey, educational manager, Intercollegiate Tours, Park 
Square Building, Boston, Mass. 

Prof. Julidén Moreno-Lacalle, director of the Romance Language Schools, 


Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. (For advanced students only; academic 
credit given at Middlebury College.) 














1 Compiled from advance notices of summer schools by Heloise Brainerd, Chief of the Division of Edu- 
cation, Pan American Union. 
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Another school in Spain for American teachers was opened last 
summer by the ‘‘ Escuela Normal Superior de Maestros” at Alicante, 
on the Mediterranean, offering a five-weeks’ course in the Spanish 
language, literature, conversation, teaching methods, and com- 
mercial subjects. It was attended by 26 American teachers. The 
1925 session will be under the direction of the Alicante Normal 
School and the University of Valencia. The eight-weeks’ trip, 
starting from New York at the end of June and returning the last 
of August, includes visits to the principal cities of Spain and a few 
in France. Detailed information may be obtained from the dean 
of the summer session, Prof. José Llorens, Takoma Park, Washington, 
D. C. 

Mexico was the first Latin-American country to organize a summer 
school for foreigners. In 1921 the National University of Mexico 
offered courses for Mexican and foreign students, which have grown 
to be so popular that in the 1924 session there were enrolled approxi- 
mately 250 teachers and students of Spanish from the United States 
and aboat 350 Mexican teachers. Since the first session was held 
nearly every American college and university of importance, in 
addition to some four hundred high schools, has been represented 
among the matriculants. 

The work offered includes elementary and advanced courses in 
the Spanish language, phonetics, Spanish, Spanish-American, and 
Mexican literature and art, Mexican and Spanish-American history, 
geography and institutions, life in Spanish America, Mexican arche- 
ology, and Mexican music and dancing. Most of the courses are 
conducted in Spanish. The faculty of the 1925 summer school will 
be composed of professors of the National University, together with 
several eminent educators from the United States. The school will 
be in session from July 5 to August 21. As Mexico City is cooler 
than Denver during the summer months, it is an ideal place for 
study. An interesting program of extra-mural activities is being 
arranged, including a series of fiestas prepared in collaboration with 
the Department of Fine Arts, and sightseeing trips to world-famous 
archeological ruins and many other places of historical or scenic 
interest. The National University is taking a leading part in the 
work that is being done to foment a mutual feeling of good-will among 
the intellectual classes of Mexico and the United States, and the 
summer school is its most effective agency. Information regarding 
the 1925 session, as well as railroad and steamship rates, may be 
obtained by addressing Sr. Manuel Romero de Terreros, Secretary 
of the Summer School, Universidad Nacional de Mexico, Mexico, 
D. F. 
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A number of American universities and colleges grant credit for 
work done in the Mexican School, and the College of William and 
Mary has entered into a special arrangement with the University of 
Mexico whereby a branch of the William and Mary Summer School 
will be held in conjunction with the Mexican Summer School in 
1925, credit being given in both institutions for the work done by 
students from either country. Further information concerning the 
plan and arrangements for the trip, which includes a week in Cuba, 
may be obtained from the director, Prof. C. E. Castafieda, College 
of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 

The University of Porto Rico has since 1922 conducted a summer 
school of Spanish, which was attended in 1924 by 60 persons, of whom 
39 were from the United States. The university offers elementary 
and advanced work in the Spanish language and literature, phonetics, 
Spanish art and architecture, Spanish-American literature and _his- 
tory, Spanish music for club use, etc. Credits may be transferred 
from the University of Porto Rico to American colleges. In addition 
to professors from the regular teaching force of the university, Sr. 
Tomas Navarro Tomas of Spain is expected to lecture at the 1925 
summer school. The session will be held from July 2 to August 19, 
so that students can sail from New York June 27, returning August 
25. Further information will be furnished by the director of the 
summer session, Miss Josephine W. Holt, corner Eighth and Marshall 
Streets, Richmond, Va. 

In other parts of Latin America interest is growing in this mutually 
helpful method of becoming better acquainted, and efforts are being 
made to establish summer courses for foreigners. The Government 
of Costa Rica has set up an organization which is prepared to offer 
courses in the Spanish language, Spanish-American literature, geog- 
raphy and history, and the geography and history of Spain. Summer 
sessions were held in 1922 and 1923, and will be repeated whenever 
a reasonable number of foreign students request them. Applications 
should be addressed to Prof. S. Gutiérrez, Ohio State University, 
Columbus. 

The Pan American Union hopes that the time is not far distant 
when practically all teachers of Spanish in the United States will have 
had the advantage of study and travel in at least one Spanish-speak- 
ing country, and will have gained through personal contacts the 
understanding and appreciation that are so much needed to bring 
together the peoples of Spanish and of English speech. 




















T has been a matter of deep regret to those interested in the art 
of Spain and the Spanish American countries that of the 
occasional exhibitions of work from these sources held in the 
United States practically none reaches the Capital. And when 

it is remembered that the number of such individuals in Washing- 
ton is not inconsiderable, and that to this number must be added 
each and every member of the Latin American Diplomatic Corps, 
from his Excellency, Ambassador Mathieu, the dean of the corps, 
to the youngest and most recent attaché, this state of affairs 1s seen 
to be more than a mere regrettable omission—it is an anomaly of 
the first rank, which has long clamored for rectification. 

This undoubtedly explains, in part at least, the immediate and 
cordial recognition accorded the courageous initiative of the director 
of the Vandyke galleries, Mr. J. J. Cunningham, in arranging for the 
exhibition in Washington, under the distinguished patronage of the 
Ambassador of Spain, from December 22 to January 10, of a repre- 
sentative group of canvases by the well-known Spanish painter 
Anglada y Camarasa and an equally representative group by that 
notable Argentine, Tito Cittadini, at one time a pupil of Anglada, 
and who in the absence of the Ambassador of Argentina, was in- 
cluded in the generous patronage extended by Ambassador Riano. 

The work of Anglada is so well known not only in Spain but 
throughout Europe in general, as to require but brief mention here. 
There is scarcely a capital in Europe which does not include at least 
one of his canvases, in addition to the numerous examples held in 
private collections, notably in Barcelona, Madrid, and Paris. The 
present exhibit constitutes one of the most remarkable examples of 
contemporaneous Spanish paintings ever displayed in the United 
States. The canvases, eight or ten in number, several of heroic pro- 
portions, are striking illustrations of this master’s well-known rich 
coloring and his positive genius in capturing fleeting aspects of the 
subjects portrayed, particularly those resulting from the use of arti- 
ficial lighting, and their exhibition in Washington was regarded as an 
international event, as it undoubtedly will in Brooklyn, Chicago, 
New York, Des Moines, Minneapolis, and San Francisco, where they 
are also scheduled for exhibition. 
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But it is the exhibition of Cittadini—Argentina’s young “inde- 
pendent”’ painter—which has been the center of attraction to all 
good Pan Americanists in the exhibit mentioned. Born in Buenos 
Aires in 1886, he completed the course of architecture in connection 
with the National University of Argentina, passing thence to Europe 
where he devoted several years to travel and study in some of the 
best-known academies and ateliers of Paris, including that of Anglada, 
of whom, as already stated, he was a pupil. 





Canes of Tate Galleries 
TACHES DE SOLEIL (PATCHES OF SUNSHINE) 
By Tito Cittadini 
Exhibited in Washington, December 22, 1924-January 10, 1925 
It was during these formative years that Cittadini definitely 
selected painting as his interpretative medium and landscape as his 
particular field. A voyage of exploration among the Balearic Isles 
undertaken shortly afterwards irrevocably confirmed this decision, 
while the great beauty and charm of those islands led him eventually 
to take up his residence in what is perhaps the most beautiful of all, 
Mallorca. This choice is not surprising in one of Cittadini’s tem- 
perament, in one whose hunger for liberty to be himself, whose love 
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for light and “more light” amounts to a passion and a religion, par- 
ticularly when it is remembered that Mallorca is the far-famed 
Isla de Oro of Fray Raimundo, that her effulgent sunshine and silvery 
moonlight are the enchanting gold and silver so beautifully sung by 
Ruben Dario and which, transmuted in terms of light, color, and 
movement, inform the canvases of this gifted painter. 

Very few Argentine artists—indeed, very few artists anywhere— 
have so clearly defined the conscience, as it were, of their own pey- 





looms of Vandyck Galleries 
ROCHERS DE VALL DE BOQUER (THE CLIFFS IN “BOCA” VALLEY) 
By Tito Cittadini 
Exhibited in Washington, December 22, 1924-January 10, 1925 


sonality as has Tito Cittadini. In effect, he is a pupil of himself. 
He has the serene audacity of his own vision of things—with prac- 
tically none of the conscious or subconscious fears which lie behind 
and are the cause of the innumerable compromises made by the 
majority of artists. Cittadini is always himself, even when experi- 
encing the ecstatic thrill, the divine shock of nature’s overwhelming 
beauty. For him the difficult paths of interpretation are illuminated 
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with the light carried in his own hand, so to speak. For him theory, 
method, dogma, are but the play of shade and shadow on imperishable 
marble; academies and ateliers are but words borne on the wind; 
for him the veritable school is and always will be the sensitive heart 
of the artist, ready and waiting to be stamped with the image of God. 

Thus it happens that most of Cittadini’s known work has its in- 
spiration in Mallorca—in the blues and emeralds of the Mediterranean 
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Courtesy of Vandyck Galleries 
LA SORTIE DE LA GROTTE (OUTLET OF THE GROTTO) 
By Tito Cittadini 
Exhibited in Washington, December 22, 1924-January 10, 1925 


on which that island appears to float, in the irresistible enchantment 
of its rocks, its radiant skies, its romantic and wind-blown pines and 
olives, the blue depths of its grottos and caves, the golden glow of its 
fruitful orange groves, the solemnity of the hieratic cliffs which like 
sentinels of eternity guard its coasts; and all that fantastic world of 
legendary paganism implicit in this privileged island. 





Courtesy of Vandyck Galleries 


TORRES DORMIDAS (DREAMING TOWERS) 
By Tito Cittadini 





Courtesy of Vandyck Galleries 


MALLORCA 
By Tito Cittadini 
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The first important exposition of Cittadini’s work was that held 
in 1921 in the National Gallery, Buenos Aires, in which he was 
awarded first prize, and where the Musée National de Beaux-Arts 
acquired one of the principal canvases exhibited. The work exhibited 
in Buenos Aires was later shown in the galleries of La Sécession, at 
the Biennale de Rome, at Venice, at the National Museum, Madrid, 


— 





Courtesy of Vandyck Galleries 


COTE DE FORMENTOR (COAST OF FORMENTOR) 
By Tito Cittadini 


Exhibited in Washington, December 22, 1924-January 10, 1925 


at Barcelona, at Montevideo, Santiago de Chile, and many other 
places. i 

It was about this time that Cittadini was invited by Homer St. 
Gaudens, director of fine arts in the Carnegie Institute of Pittsburgh, 
to be represented in the twenty-third international exhibition of that 
important gallery. From the large group of foreign paintings in that 
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exhibition, the directors of seven of the leading art museums of the 
United States selected sixty-one to be shown later in the widely- 
separated cities which those directors represent, and of these sixty- 
one pictures it is a notable fact that Cittadini’s delightful “A Bright 
Morning” was one. 

Of the twelve notable canvases exhibited in Washington Cote de 
Formentor, Taches de Soleil, Rochers de Vall de Boquer, and Sortie de 
la Grotte will long remain a happy memory to those who viewed 
them—a memory which in the case of the last named it is hoped 
may be from time to time refreshed and strengthened, since this 
work has been acquired by Mr. Duncan Phillips as the latest addition 
to the Phillips Memorial Gallery, one of the finest private collections 
not alone in Washington, but in the United States. 

In conclusion, Washington lovers of Spanish and Spanish American 
art are deeply indebted to Mr. Cunningham for his public spirited 
initiative in bringing the Anglada and Cittadini exhibits to Wash- 
ington, and they venture to entertain the hope that this is but the first 
of a series of similar exhibits in the Vandyck Galleries which will 
enable them to become acquainted at first hand with the work of 
the notable painters of some of the other Latin American Republics— 
particularly Mexico, Venezuela, Chile, and Uruguay. 
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By Cuarites Brrpcuam Hosmer 


United States Consul, Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic 


XCELLENT opportunities exist in the Dominican Republic 
for the development of livestock raising and fair opportuni- 
ties for increased poultry raising. 

CATTLE 


Every important factor necessary to successful cattle raising, 
particularly for beef cattle, may be found in the Dominican Republic 
and an almost ideal situation exists for the development of this 
industry, except for some technical marketing difficulties. 

It is estimated that there are about 3,000,000 acres of land 
in the country suitable for grazing cattle, and according to the 
Dominican Department of Agriculture there are not believed to be 
over 500,000 head of cattle in the Republic at the present time. At 
least half of this grazing land is well watered by streams or rivers 
and has on it a luxurious growth of guinea and other nutritious 
native grasses. The balance of the land could in most cases be 
made equally desirable by reasonable expenditures to provide an 
adequate water supply, shade from the sun, and the fencing of well- 
watered sections for grazing during the dry season. 

Although several moderately large cattle ranches are owned by 
Dominicans, nearly all the cattle of the country are owned by general 
farmers having small herds from which they make sales when neces- 
sary to meet the local demand for beef. The opportunity for cattle 
raising in this Republic has been investigated by American and other 
foreign interests, and although one or two Americans have engaged 
in it on a limited scale, foreign capital has not come here for the 
intensive development of the industry on account of marketing 
difficulties hereinafter discussed. pe 





1 The Honorable Rafael A. Espaillat, Secretary of Agriculture and Immigration in the Dominican 
Cabinet, has shown a very active interest in the preparation of the following report, having furnished 
much helpful data therefor. He has also voluntarily provided the photographs from which the illustra- 
tions were made. To the grateful appreciation of the author, the sincere thanks of the BULLETIN 
are added in recognition of Secretary Espaillat’s valuable cooperation. 
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BREEDS OF CATTLE 


The Dominican native cattle are among the finest that can be 
found in tropical countries. They grow large and sleek even when 
not crossed with foreign thoroughbred cattle, and give uniformly 
excellent results when crossbred under favorable circumstances. 

About 20 years ago a few native cattlemen began importing foreign 
thoroughbred bulls, principally from the United States, to cross with 
native cattle, and when careful attention has been given to such 
breeding, the half-blood and quarter-blood cattle thus born have in 
some instances doubled the weight of native cattle. In most cases 
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DOMINICAN CATTLE 


Native stock crossbred with Holstein cattle, in ‘‘La India” stock farm 


Holstein and Guernsey bulls have been imported for breeding pur- 
poses, and generally the results have been excellent. 

Unfortunately, local native cattle breeders have not always — 
realized that in order-to obtain the best results from breeding 
imported thoroughbred bulls with native cattle, it was necessary for 
them to create as nearly as possible the same living conditions for 
the imported animals under which they had been bred and raised. 
The most usual mistakes have been insufficient care in choosing the 
most suitable pasturage, in failing to provide them with water 
free from injurious chemical elements, not choosing the best of the 
native stock with which to breed them, and in not providing them 
with a means of shade from the tropical sun. Because of failure to 
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always realize the best results for the reasons enumerated, importa- 
tions of thoroughbred bulls for breeding have been somewhat retarded, 
and in recent years the Dominican Department of Agriculture has 
issued instructive bulletins for the purpose of correcting these errors. 
The results of such crossbreeding have been excellent in a large pro- 
portion of the cases in which it has been practiced. 

It has been found by experiments that in some localities simple 
chemicals should be added to the drinking water for imported cattle 
to neutralize the effect of elements contained in the water. In other 
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cases silos should be erected for the storage of proper food for these 


cattle during the dry season. 
HEALTH 


Dominican cattle are surprisingly healthy, virile and free from 
the diseases to which these animals are especially subject. There is a 
very low percentage of tuberculosis among Dominican cattle. Cattle 
ticks are present, but not especially numerous and easily controlled. 
Anthrax, rinderpest and hoof-and-mouth disease are thus far un- 
known. 
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Rumors have sometimes been current that large numbers of cattle 
have died during the dry season for lack of water. Careful inquiry in- 
dicates that the number of such deaths has been exaggerated and that 
they have always been due to carelessness on the part of the owners in 
waiting too long for rain before taking other measures to provide 
water. Considerable numbers of cattle have sometimes died following 
heavy rains, when they had been permitted to graze on recently 
inundated lands, the water soaked grass provoking a species of 
gastritis. This latter difficulty is now understood and measures are 
taken to prevent recurrences. 
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MARKETING 


The chief obstacle to the development of a large export business 
in Dominican beef cattle has been the question of a market for them. 

The natural market for Dominican beef would be the United States 
and Porto Rico, but these markets have been closed on account of the 
impracticability for local cattle raisers to comply with the United 
States regulations for the importation of either live cattle or beef. 

As the Dominican Republic is in the “ Tick Area”’ prescribed by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, it might be difficult to over- 
come that objection to the importation of live Dominican cattle. 
However, the creation of an adequate inspection system, which would 
permit slaughtered beef to be freely imported into American territory 
from the Dominican Republic does not appear to be an insurmount- 
able obstacle, if proper measures were taken by capitalists interested 
in developing a cattle raising industry in the country. Transporta- 
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HERD OF CATTLE IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Cattle being driven to Santo Domingo via the Duarte Highway 


tion facilities to the American market are adequate and freight 
reasonable. It is believed the large scale raising of cattle could be 
carried on very economically, as pasturage and native cattle may be 


purchased at moderate prices. 


In spite of these marketing difficulties there has been a gratifying 
increase in the exportation of Dominican cattle to Haiti and Cuba 
during the last two years, the statistics of which appear below: 
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HIDES 


Dominican hides are easily transported to and find a ready market 
in the United States. There appears to be no reason why the ex- 
portation of cattle hides should not increase in proportion to increases 
in the cattle raising industry. 


ATTITUDE OF GOVERNMENT 


The Dominican Government has stated that it would look with 
favor upon the development of a large cattle raising industry in this 
country by foreign capital, provided, of course, that due regard was 
had to the participation of native Dominicans in the business in 
practicable and proper ways and their employment when feasible. 





HOGS FOR SLAUGHTER AT THE SANTO DOMINGO 
MARKET 


SWINE 


A sufficient number of swine is raised in the Dominican Republic 
to meet the domestic demand for pork. Native swine are very 
hardy and little attention need be given to them. They grow to a 
considerable size, but being permitted to forage, and in most cases, 
not being fattened previous to slaughtering, they do not attain the 
weight usual for full grown swine in the United States and some 
other countries. Up to the present time there has been no effort to 
improve the breeding of native swine, but is it believed that much 
could be accomplished along this line by scientific means, and at 
reasonable cost. No pork products are manufactured in the country 
and importations of this class are very large. 
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GOATS 


Almost countless hundreds of healthy, sleek goats roam and graze 
at will through the arid and semiarid regions of the Dominican Re- 
public. A large proportion of these goats are quite wild, except that 
they do bear ie brand of their owners. <A considerable amount of 
goats’ milk is used by natives in rural sections and goats’ meat is a 
staple article of food in some sections. 

A profitable commerce in the exportation of goatskins has existed 
for several years and could be easily increased. The statistics of 
these exportations, practically all of which are purchased in the United 
States, is given below: 
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A considerable number of sheep are grown in some parts of the 
Dominican Republic. These sheep are of the species usual to tropical 
countries, and although their number may well be increased for the 
domestic meat supply, it is not believed that foreign capital would be 
interested in raising them on a large scale. 


POULTRY 


A sufficient supply of poultry is raised in the Dominican Republic 
to meet the domestic demand for poultry as food and for all the eggs 
required by the local market. Although some pure-blood poultry 
has been imported from the United States for breeding purposes, it 
has become mixed with the native poultry and there are almost no 
pure-blood fowls in the Republic. - 

Poultry is somewhat subject to pests in this climate, although the 
pests are said to be easily overcome by scientific methods. <A few 
shipments of live poultry have recently been made to Porto Rico and 
are said to have been reasonably satisfactory in the returns realized. 

Although there is a good opportunity to improve native poultry 
and to increase the local production of eggs, the domestic market is 
already supplied and possibilities of developing an export business in 
livestock seem much more attractive than for poultry or eggs. 
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By Matitpa PHItiirs 
Chief Statistician, Pan American Union 


HE total trade of the United States with the 20 Latin Ameri- 
can Republics for the calendar year 1924, according to 
reports of the United States Department of Commerce, 
reached a value of $1,772,782,823, an increase of 5.2 per 

cent over the previous year’s figure, which was $1,684,974,444. 

Imports from Latin America in 1924, amounting to 2824 per cent 
of the total imports of the United States, were valued at $1,035,270,- 
348, an increase of $9,173,781 over the previous year, while exports 
to Latin America during the same year, representing 16 per cent 
of the total exports of the United States, amounted to $737,512,475, 
an advance of $78,634,598 over the 1923 figure. 

The trade of the United States with the various Latin American 
Republics for the year ended December, 1924, compared with that of 
the preceding year, is shown in the following tables: 


United States imports from Latin America 
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United States exports to Latin America 
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EX Gn AND COMMERCE ; és UST TE 


ARGENTINA 


ForEIGN TRADE.—The General Bureau of National Statistics sent 
a report to the Minister of the Treasury on the first nine months’ 
foreign trade in 1924 showing that the imports totaled 620,050,000 
gold pesos and the exports 796,300,000 gold pesos. The exports for 
this period exceeded by 25,000,000 gold pesos the exports for the 
corresponding period of 1923, while the favorable balance of 176,- 
_ 250,000 gold pesos for the first nine months of 1924 indicates that the 
total favorable balance for 1924 will approximate 230,000,000 gold 
pesos. Such a favorable trade balance has been exceeded only in the 
years 1915, 1918, and 1919 when it reached 276,000,060, 301,000,000, 
and 375,000,000 gold pesos respectively. This state of trade has 
reacted favorably on the international exchange. 

ImmicraNnts.—The Department of Statistics and Labor of Santa 
Fé Province reports that 4,191 immigrants were settled in the 
Province during the first stx months of 1924. Classified according 
to nationality they were: Italians, 2,745; Spaniards, 955; Germans, 
209; Poles, 169; Czecho-slovaks, 43; Roumanians, 9; Portuguese, 7; 
Danes, 6; French, 1; and Russian, 1. (Review of the. River Plate, 
Dec. 12, 1924.) 

AyraTion.—Senor Guillermo Hillcoat, as a mark of Argentina’s 
friendship for Peru upon the occasion of the Centenary of the Battle 
of Ayacucho, flew in a Curtiss plane from Buenos Aires to Lima, a 
distance of 4,400 kilometers, in 32 hours flying time. In crossing 
the Andes the Argentine aviator reached his greatest altitude during 
the flight, 5,200 meters. The longest leg of the flight was between 
Copiapé and Antofagasta, Chile, 500 kilometers. 

On December 6, two more Argentine pilots, Sefiors Juan Htche- 
berry and Jorge A. Luro, took off in a Fokker plane from the Palomar 
aviation field near Buenos Aires for Lima, carrying messages from 
the Aero Club of Argentina to the Aero Club of Lima. They finished 
the first leg of the flight at Rosario, due to motor trouble, going from 
there to Santiago del Estero, and making the next stop in Metan 
whence they planned to fly to Antofagasta, Chile, and so on to Lima. 

First Municrpan Exposition or Inpusrriay Arts.—The first 
Municipal Exposition of Industrial Arts opened in Buenos Aires on 
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December 20, 1924, with a number of interesting exhibits showing the 
combination of utility and art in products manufactured by local 
industrial establishments. 

TRAVELING COTTON GINS.—The General Bureau of Agricultural 
Instruction is making provision to supply the cotton growers with 
ginning facilities. The Bureau has two complete gins, each worked 
by an 8-horsepower motor, which will be sent out over the Central 
Argentine and the Argentine North Eastern Railways first, and later 
over other lines, to travel through the Provinces of Corrientes, 
Santiago del Estero and Entre Rios. At the various stations they 
will be at the disposal of the cotton growers of ee vicinity. (Review 
of the River Plate, Nov. 28, 1924.) 


BOLIVIA 


FACTORY CONCESSION GRANTED.—A concession of 15,000 hectares 
of government lands in the province of Chiquitos, Department of 
Santa Cruz, has been granted to a private individual, by a decree of 
November 15, 1924, for the purpose of establishing thereon factories 
for manufacturing cotton textiles, and for making cotton seed oil. 
The concessionary is obliged by the terms of this concession to plant 
yearly at least 200 hectares of the ground to cotton. All the machin- 
ery and accessories required for establishing these factories may be 
imported free of duty, and the manufactured products will also be 
free from all export duties for a period of ten years. If within four 
years from the date of the concession the factories are not established 
and in operation, the concession as well as the special privilege for 
developing that region will be void. 

INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL COMPANY.—According to word 
received recently from Bolivia the BuLLETIN is informed that an 
agricultural and industrial company has been organized by Bolivian 
and foreign capitalists for developing along agric ultural and industrial 
lines the beautiful Cinti valley in the Departament of Chuquisaca. 
This society will import grape vines from France, and the machinery 
required for making the best quality of wine; prize breeding cattle will 
also be imported, with the purpose of improving the stock and facili- 
tating the manufacture of butter and similar dairy products, which 
at present are imported from neighboring markets. A Bolivian 
capitalist has placed a credit of 50,000 pounds in the Banco Mercantil 
at the disposal of the manager of the above mentioned company, in 
order that the work planned by the company may be commenced as 
soon as possible. 
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BRAZIL 


Tosacco ExportTs.—According to the Brazil Ferro-Carril for 
November 27, 1924, the tobacco exports for the first five months of 
1924 compared with those for previous years were as follows: 


Contos of 

Tons reis 
BO 2A ee ae Sey et ot ra eraeeinna ee Ea eu icy Ses Set Pe 12, 532 18, 456 
NOUR a SN EP Seiee Vice nb Siesta ee ae 14,174 15, 245 
TG Ne Oe a oe ee es ore ee esate SONS 9, 999 S2e 12 
BLE 2 Leer eee at rr een ees Bee EL NE Pa a 18, 640 11, 581 
TO eae ess ae gear ee Ma moh 18, 767 32, 876 


The raising of prices compensated for diminution in quantity in 1924. 

FIBER PRODUCTION IN ParA.—The Brazil Ferro-Carril for Novem- 
ber 27, 1924, publishes a page article by Senhor Alves de Souza which 
discusses the production of a fiber plant in the State of Paré. Dr. G. 
Hagmann, a Swiss scientist originally engaged by the Government 
for botanical and zoological research, on his own account established 
in 1914 a curauad plantation, whose fiber is known among European 
and American scientists as one of the strongest in the world. The 
curauaé plant did not grow wild there, the few plants in the region 
being the result of ancient cultivation by the Indians who used the 
fiber for rough cloth. Dr. Hagmann began with five plants, increas- 
ing his number each year until he now has 500,000, from which 
3,000,000 cuttings may be transplanted. ‘The curaua plant at two 
years matures its leaves to an average of 1.20 meters in length ready 


for harvesting. 
CHILE 


SCIENTIFIC NITRATE INVESTIGATIONS.—The Association of Nitrate 
Producers has determined to engage the services of three foreign 
chemists to conduct a department of scientific research for that 
Association, at a probable expenditure of £20,000 for the first year and 
twice or three times that amount subsequently. The exact trend of 
the investigation will be fixed only after a preliminary study by the 
chemists, who will also decide whether their laboratory shall be in 
Antofagasta or in the nitrate fields. 

NatrionaL Socrery oF AGRICULTURE.—An excellent stock and 
poultry show was held in Santiago last November under the auspices 
of the National Society of Agriculture, the quality of the exhibits being 
even higher than in former years. In connection with the show the 
Association of Nitrate Producers had a section in charge of two 
agricultural experts, one of whom was Srta. Victoria Tagle, the first 
woman to receive an agricultural degree in Chile. This section 
attracted a great deal of favorable attention, the action of nitrate as 
a fertilizer being shown by fine epacimens of flowers, fruit, and 
growing grain. 
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At the time of the show the Society opened its fine new building in 
Santiago, containing ample offices, assembly hall, and quarters for the 
various departments maintained by the Society, formerly scattered in 
different parts of the city. These departments include the Bulletin, 
Biological Institute, Experiment Station, machinery, and_ stock- 
raising. 

VALPARA{SO-CASABLANCA ROAD.—A loan of 4,000,000 pesos has 
been authorized by the Government for building a highway between 
Valparaiso and Casablanca, a distance of 43 kilometers, said highway 
to be constructed of bituminous concrete or other material equally 
durable. The contractor is required to accept payment in bonds 
of the loan at par. Toll will be charged for the use of the completed 
highway. 

PATENTS AND TRADE-MARKS.—See page 297. 


COLOMBIA 


CoLOMBIAN FILMS.—In Medellin, capital of the Department of 
Antioquia, a motion picture company was recently formed for the 
purpose of making films depicting picturesque Colombian scenes and 
other instructive subjects on the screen. ‘The first film to be made 
was Bajo el Cielo Antioqueno (Under an Antioquian Sky), which is 
said to have an interesting plot well worked out. This picture will 
be followed by many others, which will have for their stage the 
principal cities, towns, and rural districts of Colombia together with 
its factories, farms, coffee plantations, mines, rivers, and seashore. 
The various modern means of transportation used in the country, 
such as railways, aerial cables, steamers, and hydroairplanes, will 
figure in the films, in addition to the more primitive methods which 
still persist in isolated sections. 

Aquepuct IN BocotA.—The inauguration of the new San Cristébal 
aqueduct, built for the purpose of increasing the supply of pure water 
for the growing population of Bogota, was held in the early part of 
November. The work, commenced about a year previously, cost 
217,166 pesos. 

COMMERCE WITH THE UNITED StratEs.—The value of the exports 
from Colombia to the United States during the first 8 months of 
1924 amounted to 40,787,693 pesos and the imports during the same 
period to 16,978,357 pesos. 

COSTA RICA 


Roap Burtpinc—According to an article by the President of Costa 
Rica published in La: Tribuna of San José for October 3, 1924, the 
Government is doing its utmost to encourage road building and 
repairing, but if the public does not cooperate by subscribing to 
the internal bonds which it has issued for the purpose, it can go no 
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further. The province of Heredia has spent the largest amount 
on road building, as shown by the following extract from a report 
on roads by the Secretary of Promotion: 


Colones. 
LOVIN CC LOL SATIN I OSCommerce teaees eno uy pias Fee Fs 190, 000 
TEURONVA NOUS), CVE deals sXe blah ie UE aS a Od ate ee eae 284, 300 
JETRONANAGE) OU) AUC ADIN yes erases ete ea es ee 51, 900 
IBrOvancevOle CanlagOn= =e aoe De Se Se eee 54, 200 


The road from Guadalupe to San Isidro de Coronado is the best 
in the country, due to the efforts and cooperation of the inhabitants, 
who recently subscribed 30,000 colones more for highway bonds. 

The inhabitants of San Pedro de Pods recently subscribed 50,000 
colones to the bonds for the construction of a road to Alajuela, which 
will be the first section of a more direct route to the rich San Carlos 
region and to the Pods volcano, interesting on account of its geyser 
and lake and therefore a popular trip in the dry season; and those of 
Grecia subscribed 75,000 colones for a road to the Pods bridge on the 
Acosta road. 

NEW ROADS IN GUANACASTE.—See page 299. 

LOANS TO FARMERS.—See page 295. 

NEW BANANA PLANTATIONS.—The Government has granted a 20- 
year concession to a Costa Rican company which has leased 2,000 
hectares of land on the Jiménez and Parismina rivers for the purpose 
of planting bananas. The contractors will not be permitted to 
employ laborers in that district until hygienic houses are built for 
them, and the necessary precautions taken against malaria and other 
diseases which might be contracted. 


CUBA 


ForEIGN TRADE.—Imports and exports in general, including 
coins, amounted to $679,504,945 during the year 1923-1924. Of 
this amount $271,913,311 represents imports and $407,591,634 
exports, showing an increase of $43,530,531 in imports and a decrease 
of $24,454,748 in exports, against the imports and exports during 
1922-1923, which were $228,382,780 and $432,046,382 respectively. 
(President’s message, October 31, 1924.) 

SuGAr PrRopuction.—The production of sugar cane and sugar 
during 1922-1923 and 1923-1924 was as follows: 





Sugar cane Sugar 
ground produced 
NODS 2 Aberin lsat Peyly hae Athlete yh eae tons__ 37, 220, 019 4, 022, 418 
SG 2 D2 apa ean NMA Terral, Pe hbase iy Calis, of ale ee te 31, 052, 853 3, 649, 912 
DOSY CREPES S hg 2 es Se ik RE A a 6, 167, 166 373, 506 


Port works IN CArpENas Bay.—By law of December 1, 1924, 
the President of the Republic is empowered to contract for important 
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improvements to be made in the port of Cardenas, $2,700,000 having 
been appropriated from the funds of the Treasury for the purpose. 
It is required that various channels shall be dredged, a customhouse 
costing 100,000 pesos erected, a concrete wharf built to a prescribed 
point, and other improvements made. The successful bidder will be 
allowed to exploit the wharf for fifty years, the rates to be charged 
being fixed by the government. : 

HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION AND REPAiRS.—By law of December 1, 
1924, an appropriation of $60,000 was made by Congress for road 
building, repairing, paving, and sewerage, in the municipal district 
of Sancti Spiritus, which was distributed as follows: $50,000 for a 
new road from Guayos to Neiva; $5,000 for repairs on the Taguasco- 
Sancti Spiritus road; and $5,000 for the study of paving and sewer 
systems for the town. By Decree No. 1276 of September 15, 1924, 
$200,000 was assigned to road building and repairing in Habana and 
its suburbs; and by decree No. 1651 of November 21, 1924, $74,466 to 
the continuation of the Central highway to Santiago de Cuba, which 
will connect Camagiiey with Sibanict. Three sections of this high- 
way have been finished, and 33 kilometers will be opened to the 
public on the completion of the Imias bridge. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


CoMMISSION TO DEVELOP: COLONIZATION.—A commission has been 
authorized by Congress to study and develop a plan to colonize the 
national territory along the Haitian border with immigrants from 
Spain, the Balearic or Canary Islands, or with white immigrants 
from Spanish America. This commission, composed of seven mem- 
bers, under the presidency of the Secretary of Agriculture and Im- 
migration, will serve ad honorem. The commission will function 
from January 1, 1925, and the plan proposed shall be submitted to 
the Executive before the first day of July of the same year. 

PARCEL post.—Since December 1, 1924, a domestic parcel-post 
service has been in operation in the Republic, established by a law 
promulgated November 3, 1924. According to the regulations 
governing this service the size of packages is restricted to one meter 
in length by 50 centimeters in width, and the weight must not exceed 


10 kilos. 
ECUADOR 


AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVE SocrETy.—On October 31, 1924, this 
new organization was constituted by law with a capital of 70,000 
sucres. The principal purpose of this society is to render any 
assistance necessary to farmers, and thereby help to develop and 
improve the agricultural resources of the country. In order to 
accomplish this object, the organization will import breeding stock, 
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agricultural machinery and implements, seeds, and various other 
agricultural requisites, and will also import and sell, in the Republic 
or abroad, agricultural and industrial products. <A credit division 
will be established by the society, offering every facility to farmers 
for obtaining loans. | 

SHOE FAcTORY.—A new shoe factory was opened recently in 
Riobamba. The manufacture of footwear is one of the industries 
the development of which is most satisfactory, the native product 
comparing very favorably with the best foreign makes of shoes. 


GUATEMALA 


Att AMERICA CABLES OFFICE.—The All America Cables (Inc.) 
recently signed a contract with the representative of the Department 
of Promotion for the establishment of an office in the city of Guate- 
mala. 

CZECHOSLOVAK IMMIGRANT COLONY.—On October 28, 1924, Presi- 
dent Orellana approved a contract whereby families of Czechoslovak 
farmers are to be brought into Guatemala. The colony will consist 
of one hundred or more families, for whom hygienic dwellings, medical 
assistance, schools, and hospital service are to be provided. The land 
granted shall consist of 4,500 hectares of unoccupied territory. The 
concessionary promises to prepare the houses and other necessities 
before organizing the colony. 

PrTROLEUM CONTRACTS.—A contract between the Government of 
Guatemala and a New York company for the exploration and de- 
velopment of petroleum fields and other bituminous deposits through- 
out the Departments of Izabal and Alta Verapaz over an area of 
1,600,000 hectares was approved by President Orellana on November 
28, 1924. 

On the same day the President approved a contract made between 
the Government and another company for the exploration and de- 
velopment of petroleum and other hydrocarbons in zones 3 and 4 
over an area of 3,500,000 hectares in the Departments of El Petén, 
Alta Verapaz, Quiché, and Huechuetenango. 


HONDURAS 


SuGarR propuction.—According to information received by the 
United States Department of Commerce, the 1924 sugar production 
in the Puerto Cortés district of Honduras was 30,532,950 pounds, 
almost twice that of 1923, and over four times that of 1922. It is 
expected that after 1925 a new unit will be added to the mill located 
in this district, which is the largest driven by electricity in Central 
America. The addition will permit doubling the production. 
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INCREASED COMMERCE WITH CuBA.—It is reported by the Depart- 
ment of Industry, Commerce and Labor that commerce between 
Mexico and Cuba has been considerably augmented within recent 
months, the chief exports of the former country being various kinds 
of beans, chick peas, drugs, petroleum, and henequen, while the latter 
Republic sends its neighbor jerked beef, canned meats, china, glass- 
ware, cigars, cut tobacco, and olives. 

ABUNDANT RICE CROP.—Kstimates made in Sonora of the rice crop 
harvested last December indicate that the yield will be approximately 
20,000 tons, valued at about $2,000,000. 

EXPOSITION OF THE EXPERIMENTAL INDUSTRIAL LABORATORY.— 
Last November the Experimental Industrial Laboratory of the De- 
partment of Industry, Commerce and Labor held in Mexico City the 
first exhibition of its work. The division of industrial botany dis- 
played specimens of five Mexican plants containing more than 25 per 
cent of tannin, as well as 50 others containing a lesser amount. 
Other divisions of the Laboratory showed machinery and methods 
for extracting oil from oleaginous seeds; tests for establishing the 
calories contained in specific amounts of various foods; methods of 
extracting essences, five or six per cent of oil of aloes being obtained 
instead of the usual commercial two and a half per cent; micro- 
organisms which produce ferments; pottery cooking utensils heated 
by electricity; new machinery for separating fiber from plants; a 
pottery glaze without lead; and a machine for extracting sugar from 
bagasse. Since 1918 the Laboratory has answered 3,217 inquiries. 

HIGHWAYS AND IRRIGATION.—Soon after President Calles assumed 
office November 30 last, the Governors of the States waited upon him 
to present a project for obtaiing funds to undertake the extensive 
construction of highways and irrigation works. They propose that 
a law be passed enabling the States to create a public debt for the 
purpose, this debt to be guaranteed by the works themselves, a sum 
appropriated by the legislatures not less than 25 per cent of the 
present state budgets, and whatever funds the Federal Government 
may grant. President Calles, who was favorably inclined to the 
plan, promised to give it his close attention. 

On November 24 of last year a preliminary meeting was held in 
the highway bureau of the Department of Communications to dis- 
cuss the formation of a Mexican Highway Education Board, pursuant 
to the suggestions approved by the Pan American Highway Com- 
mission, in which Sres.. Ings. Niiiez and Certucha represented Mexico. 
It was decided to call at an early date a meeting of prominent mer- 
chants, manufacturers, officials of petroleum companies, and auto- 
mobilists to elect an executive committee of five for the aforesaid 
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Board, which it is expected will have many members throughout the 
Republic. 

The city of Pachuca, in the State of Hidalgo, is anticipating impor- 
tant results from the construction of a highway which will unite that 
city with the port of Tampico, since a concession has been granted 
to a company to construct a road approximately 200 kilometers in 
length, beginning at El Comanche, 19 kilometers from Pachuca, and 
extending to Tantoyuca, not far from Tampico. It is also expected 
that another road will be built southwest to Zitacuaro, in the State 
of Michoacan. 

NICARAGUA 


DREDGING OF SAN JUAN River.—The dredging of the San Juan 
River to facilitate inland water transportation for the Caribbean 
coast region is being urged in the press. This river runs from Lake 
Nicaragua to the Caribbean Sea and if made navigable in its entire 
length it would give great impetus to the commerce of the region 
round about. 

OcTOBER EXPORTS, PORT OF BLurr.—The exports for the month 
of October, 1924, through the port of Bluff were: Coconuts, 180,000; 
bananas, 221,806 stems; and mahogany, 1,303,286 feet. 

ADDITIONS TO THE NATIONAL PaLtace.—The Minister of Promotion 
has made a contract with a civil engineer for the addition of south and 
central wings to the National Palace in the city of Managua. 


PANAMA 


EXTENSION OF TELEPHONE SERVICE.—An extension of the tele- 
phone service costing $12,000 is to be added early in the year to the 
present Panama City system by the Panama Telephone Company. 

Gattn LAKE STOCKED WITH FIsH.—The United States Bureau of 
Fisheries in December delivered sixty cans of fish sent to Panama for 
stocking Gattin Lake. 

DivaLA-Raso DEL Puerco RaiLRoaAp, Curriqui.—Messrs. L. C. 
Wilson and Company plan to build a new narrow gauge (three feet) 
railroad from Divalé to Rabo del Puerco for which the preliminary 
surveys over 27 kilometers have already been made. This road is to 
serve the banana district west of Divala. 


PARAGUAY 





MERCHANT MARINE.—A national merchant marine company has 
been created in Paraguay by law number 685, promulgated October 
28, 1924. The duties of this institution are to provide the necessary 
vessels for transportation of fruits and other native products, both 
between the national river ports and those abroad and to establish 
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navigation service. One million gold pesos has been allotted for pur- 
chasing the vessels required and maintaining the service. 

COMMERCIAL CODE AMENDED.—The section of the Comercial Code 
relating to bills of exchange and promissory notes has been amended 
by a law recently passed by Congress, the full text of which appears 
in the Diario Oficial of October 30, 1924... 


PERU 


OLMOS IRRIGATION PROJECT.—This project is the second large irri- 
gation work to be undertaken by the present administration, says 
the West Coast Leader, the first bemg the Pampas Imperial project, 
now practically completed. The Olmos irrigation project covers an 
area of some 67,000 hectares, and besides affecting the poorly watered 
lands of the Chiclayo and Lambayeque district will provide water 
for a large section of the so-called Pampas de Olmos and Desert of 
Sechura, in the Department of Lambayeque. The main feature of 
this project is the diversion of the waters of the Huancabamba river 
from the eastern slope of the main cordillera of the Andes, these 
waters being conducted through 18 miles of tunnel to the barren 
western slope. It is estimated that this irrigation project will cost 
approximately 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 Peruvian pounds, and will re- 
quire at least five years to complete. | 

PLANS TO DEVELOP NATIONAL COAL INDUSTRY.—The commission 
appointed by the Government to study the coal resources of the 
country, with the idea of initiating the development of this indus- 
try, has reported that is is feasible to bring coal to the coast from 
the deposits at Huayday, Department of La Libertad, and the 
Province of Otuzco, and in order to facilitate the transportation 
recommends the construction of a railroad connecting Huayday 
with the other railroads. The commission also recommends the de- 
limitation of a Government coal reserve for exploitation. (Commerce 
Reports, October 27, 1924.) 

NatTionaL GrorocicaL Socrery.—Realizing the important con- 
nection of geological studies with the development of the mineral 
wealth of the country, last November a group of native geologists 
organized a National Geological Society in Lima, with the purpose 
of cooperating in every way with any geological investigations car- 


sled on in the country. 
SALVADOR 


Roaps.—A new automobile road is to be opened between San 
Martin and Suchitoto, due to the efforts of the two municipalities 
named and San Pedro Perulapan, Perulapia, and Oratorio. The 
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Government is contributing the tools and material, the municipalities 
the labor. . 

A new road is to be constructed between San José Guayabal and 
the Ilopango railroad station, tools being loaned by the Ministry of 
Promotion. 

CouNTRY CLUB FOR SAN SALvApor.—According to the United 
States Commerce Reports for December 15, 1924, the sum of $125,000 
has already been subscribed by prominent business men for the con- 
struction of a country club for the city of San Salvador. It is pro- 
posed to build a modern clubhouse, golf course, swimming pool and 
tennis courts. The Salvadorean press states that the Government 
donated land for the club from La Ceiba, a Government estate near 
the capital city. 

First COTTON BALE.—The first bale of Salvadorean cotton, raised 
on the Hacienda San Antonio de Silva, was placed on exhibition 
recently in the show windows of one of the stores of San Salvador. 


UNITED STATES 


Forest propucts.—In connection with the article on Pan American 
Cooperation in Forestry Conservation which appeared in last month’s 
issue of the BULLETIN, it 1s encouraging to note that development of 
the program for better utilization of forest products and elimination 
of waste is making good progress through the efforts of the Central 
Committee on Utilization of Forest Products in conjunction with the 
Departments of Agriculture and Commerce. A complete plan will 
probably be placed before the Central Committee at a meeting to be 


held early in March. 
URUGUAY 


FRUIT PRODUCTION.—Press reports state that the peach crop of 
Uruguay has suffered due to several plant plagues which have at- 
tacked 60 per cent of the trees. Barring severe droughts, however, 
the pears, plums, apples, figs, table and wine grapes, cherries, lemons 
and other fruits are promising an abundant harvest. 

Livestock creNsus.—The Director of the Livestock Census 
Bureau has reported to the Ministry of Industries that the 1924 
census showed 8,425,196 head of cattle, or 629,181 head more than 
in 1916. Of this total, 2,944,642 were cows, 1,230,765 heifers, 
333,105 oxen, 108,957 full-grown bulls, 2,021,190 young bulls, and 


the remainder calves. 
VENEZUELA 


NEW CABLE AND WIRELESS SERVICE.—According to a report 
received by the Director of Federal Telegraph and Telephone Stations 
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in Caracas from the wireless station in Trinidad, new cable and 
wireless communications were established on December 1, 1924, 
between Venezuela and other countries by the Pacific Cable and 
West Indian and Panama Telegraph companies. 

Nrw customMHousE.—By a presidential decree a new customhouse 
will be established in Coro, in the Paraguani Peninsula, thus afford- 
ing the oil companies in the neighboring State of Falcén a means 
of exporting the oil from that rich region. 

CommeErcIAL Musrtum.—On December 7, 1924, the Commercial 
Museum was opened in Caracas by the President of the Republic 
in connection with the celebration of the Centenary of the Battle of 
Ayacucho. Many were the interesting and varied exhibits from the 
different states, among them being those from the dairy and cement 
factory of Maracay, and specimens of woods, fruits, cereals, all 
kinds of sisal and its products, miniature looms and frames for the 
manufacture of sacks and hammocks in the Farabita design, rope, 
Guiana cord, halters, girths, blankets, drillmg and other woolen and 
cotton textiles, furs, Spanish and sole leather, minerals, medicines, 
etc., displayed in handsome showeases. Another interesting feature 
of this exhibition was the large collection of plants. 

The establishment of this museum is a project which has been 
entertained for some time by all those interested in commerce, and 
it is hoped that it will serve as a stimulus to commerce and industry 
inasmuch as the farmers will now have a suitable building in which 
to house their exhibits permanently, knowledge of the country’s 
resources being thus made available to foreigners residing or visiting 
in the Republic, which no doubt will be conducive to commercial 
interchange between Venezuela and other countries. 

VENEZUELAN MANUAL OF AGRICULTURE.—Sr. Rafael Martinez 
Mendoza has published a booklet under the name of Manual of the 
Venezuelan Farmer or Manual del Agricultor Venezolano, a com- 
pendium of methods employed in tropical cultivation, divided into 
5 sections, in which he treats the following subjects: Principal 
Plants Cultivated in the Tropics; Vegetables; Fruits; Pastures and 
Silage; and Forestry. 

New CHAMBER OF AGRICULTURE AND ANIMAL INDUSTRY.—On 
December 2, 1924, an open session of the new Chamber of Agriculture 
and Animal Industry was held under the auspices of La Hacienda, in 
Caracas, Sr. Victor V. Maldonado, the editor of this popular agricul- 
tural magazine, presiding. The meeting was attended by a large 
number of farmers, cattle owners, and prominent business men. 
General Juan Vicente Gomez, President of the Republic, was elected 
Honorary President by a unanimous vote, and Sr. Victor V. Maldonado 
President. 
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COSTA RICA 







LOANS TO FARMERS.—According to the report of the Banco de 
Costa Rica for the fiscal year ending October 31, 1924, the total 
amount of the loans made by the Agricultural Loan Section was 
4,806,700.54 colones, a large amount having been loaned by the 
coffee section for the purpose of planting 270 hectares to coffee. 

Loans, amounting to 37,000 colones, made during the month of 
November, 1924, by cooperative institutions, show the great conven- 
jence that such loans have been to farmers. 


CUBA 


TREASURY REPORT.— During the period February 29 to September 
30, 1924, the national debt was reduced $11,483,800, payment of 
$5,104,500 having been made on the foreign and $6,279,300 on the 
interior debt, the remaining balance of the foreign debt being 
$88,328,500, and of the interior debt $12,478,200. 


ECUADOR 


BupGET LAW FoR 1925.—In the Registro Oficial of November 8, 
1924, the budget law for 1925 is published. According to this law, 
which becomes effective January 1, 1925, the receipts and expendi- 
tures balance, each being placed at 35,833,080.46 sucres. 


PARAGUAY 


Bupcet For 1924—25.—Budget law number 684 published in the 
Diario Oficial of November 3, 1924, fixes the expenditures for the 
fiscal year 1924-25 at 1,526,739.76 gold pesos and 123,127,037.68 
pesos legal currency. The receipts to meet these expenditures amount 
to 1,275,840 gold pesos and 135,072,740 pesos legal currency. The 
fiscal year runs from September 1 to August 31 of the following year. 


URUGUAY 


EXTENSION OF THE BUDGET.—On October 20, 1924, the Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies extended the budget of national expendi- 
tures then in force to December 31, 1924. 

295 
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ForeiGN peEBT.—The Government has not only paid the interest 
on its foreign debt but has reduced it within recent years in a 
large proportion. On January 1, 1909, this debt amounted to 
210,307,281.68 bolivars and by January 1, 1924, was reduced to 
108,726,125.16, a reduction of 101,581,156.52 bolivars in 15 years, 
or 48.30 per cent of the total debt. To this could be added 
8,204,534.98 bolivars paid on other debts as follows: 4,712,000.00 
bolivars on the Puerto Cabello-Valencia Railway; 300,000,000 on 
the French claims; and 1,925,474.15 bolivars and 1,542,065.25 
bolivars on the Crichfield and Manoa American Claims, respec- 
tively. 

With a credit of 24,000,000 bolivars in the Venezuela Bank and a 
gold reserve increasing in value day by day, Venezuela occupies an 
exceptional position in government finances. 
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Rent LtAw.—The extraordinary session of Congress during the 
first days of December saw the passage of the extension of the rent 
law No. 11321 until September 30, 1925. This law, which provided 
fixed rental rates, originally extended its benefits to tenants only 
until September 30, 1923. The law was passed to remedy the housing 
situation existent in January, 1920, when many landlords, foreseeing 
a housing shortage, raised the rents. When the law expired in Sep- 
tember last it was claimed that certain landlords immediately raised 
the rents and that numerous evictions had been ordered. The Review 
of the Rwer Plate states that the housing situation is now much 
improved and some sort of dwelling may be had by everybody. 


BOLIVIA 


LAW FOR THE PROTECTION OF COMMERCIAL EMPLOYEES.—A law 
promulgated November 21, 1924, provides that commercial and 
industrial employees shall work eight hours daily, and for work over 
time shall be paid twice their ordinary wages. The employees are 
entitled to a yearly bonus of at least one month’s salary, provided 
the merchant has made sufficient profits during the year to warrant 
the payment of a premium. In the event of an employee’s illness, 
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if caused by or in any way resulting from the work in which he is 
employed, the employer is obliged to provide for him the services of 
a doctor and any medicines he may require, and in the event of 
death defray the funeral expenses. If no written contract has been 
made between the merchant and employee as to the length of time 
for which the latter’s services are contracted, the former may dismiss 
the employee by giving him a written notice of 90 days. Under the 
same conditions the employee has a right to give up his position on 
40 days’ notice to his employer. In the first case, if the employee’s 
services have been continuous, the merchant is obliged to pay him a 
compensation according to the following scale: For 3 months’ to 
1 year’s service, 1 month’s salary; for 2 years’ to 5 years’ service, 
3 months’ salary; for 5 to 10 years’ service, 6 months’ salary; for 10 to 
20 years’ service, 1 year’s salary; for 20 to 25 years’ service, 18 months’ 
salary; and for 25 to 30 years’ service, 20 months’ salary. In the 
event of the employee’s voluntary retirement from his position he is 
not entitled to any compensation. All differences arising between 
employer and employee regarding the work or wages received shall 
be settled by a special court at one hearing, with no further appeal. 


CHILE 


NIGHT WORK IN BAKERIES PROHIBITED.—Decree law No. 24, 
published in the Diario Oficial for October 4, 1924, prohibits work 
between nine o’clock at night and five in the morning in bakeries, 
pastry-shops, candy factories, establishments making pastes, and 
all similar enterprises making products for public sale. Members 
of the proprietor’s family are included in the prohibition. Such 
establishments are obliged to comply with the sanitary requirements 
to be laid down by the regulations issued in connection with this 
law. The first infraction of the law is punishable by a fine of 100 
pesos for each employee working illegally, the second by a fine of 
500 pesos, and the third by the closing of the establishment for at 
least a month. Any agreement made by employers and employees 
contrary to the provisions of the law is declared illegal. 

PRIVATE EMPLOYEES.—As law No. 4059 of September 8, 1924, 
which had to do with private employees, occasioned serious con- 
flicts between employers and employees, a decree law has postponed 
the time at which it will become effective to April 1, 1925. In the 
meantime the Government has appointed a commission to propose 
modifications to the law. 

PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS.—An Office of Industrial Property, 
which has to do with patents and trade marks, was recently 
established by a decree-law. 
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COLOMBIA 


SUSPENSION OF JUDICIAL LEGISLATION.—By law 26 of November 
5, 1924, the Colombian judicial code compiled by law 1038, 1923, 
together with its additional laws and their amendments has been 
suspended, bringing into use one previously existing which was 
established in accordance with law 57 of 1887. 

In this connection, a committee composed of 5 of the most dis- 
tinguished lawyers in the Republic, has been appointed by the 
Supreme Court to study the subject, which committee, on July 31, 
1925, will submit its report to Congress for consideration. (Oom- 
merce Reports, January 12, 1925.) 


COSTA RICA 


Port TAxES.—By decree No. 128, of August 14, 1924, port, cus- 
tomhouse, lighthouse, health, and municipal fees will be included 
in one tax which will be collected in proportion to the size and im- 
portance of the steamer and applied to the upkeep and repair of 
port buildings, wharves, buoys, lighthouses, ete. Wharfage for the 
pilot, boats, cables, buoys, planks, piles, and other conveniences, 
charged by wharf renters or by the State, will not be included in the 
new tax. 

Steamers leaving the ports of the Republic for foreign countries 
will pay the following port taxes in gold, at the rate of 4 colones 
per dollar: 


WDLEaAmerscohstromie lh Cov OlLOns aes eee ene el ee nae tae era Free of charge. 
SUCLVINEIES Ore moyen, Gl troy WOO) Wes 75 colones. 
HUGE MONS TAS): Ore Weravaal IOI Hey IL CKO) qnommts so ee 100 colones. 
Ole aAMerssOferromel AO Ole toro, OOOkUOI sas = eee 100 colones, 


for the first 1,000 tons and a surtax of 9 céntimos for each additional ton. Those 
over 5,000 tons will pay a tax of 460 colones. 

Private yachts, war ships, tourist steamers not engaged in com- 
merce, Government and other steamers conveying national pas- 
sengers which fly the Costa Rican flag, steamers which come without 
cargo for the purpose of loading coffee and other products, and those 
obliged to enter port in an emergency will be exempt from port 
taxation. 

SANITARY IMPROVEMENTS IN CartTaco.—By decree No. 126 sanc- 
tioned by Congress on August 14, 1924, the Municipality of Cartago 
will contract a loan of 150,000 colones at 1 per cent a month, which 
will be exclusively applied to sanitary improvements, repaying it 
within a period of 20 years by yearly amortization. 

AMENDMENT TO THE FISCAL CopE.—According to a decree sanc- 
tioned by Congress on September 10, 1924, an amendment has been 
made to Article 443 of the Fiscal Code governing the Government 
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monopoly of the manufacture of liquor, by which wines or liquor 
of any kind, with the exception of beer, will be considered a govern- 
ment monopoly, their manufacture and sale by firms or individuals 
being therefore ulegal. (La Gaceta, September 21, 1924.) 

NEw ROADS IN GuANACASTE.—In accordance with decree No. 86 
sanctioned by Congress on August 14, 1924, Government funds 
accumulated for the construction of the Guanacaste railroad will 
be applied to the construction of the Ballena-Carrillo, Bebedero- 
Bagaces, and Santa Cruz-Bolsén roads, 50,000 colones being as- 
- signed to each of the first two and 27,000 colones to the third. 


CUBA 


FORESTRY AND MINING.—By decree No. 1234 of September 11, 
1924, the budget for the inspection of forests and mines was in- 
creased $10,000. (Gaceta Oficial, September 16, 1924.) 

CUBAN COOPERATION wiTH LEAGUE OF Nations.—By decree No. 
1225, of September 8, 1924, a bureau was established in the Depart- 
ment of State, Habana, to have charge of the dispatch of all subjects 
related to the Secretariat and other organizations of the League of 
Nations in so far as Cuban participation is concerned. 

SUBMARINE CABLES.—By decree No. 1673 signed on November 
21, 1924, the All American Cables (Inc.), is authorized to lay addi- 
tional cables between the American naval station in Guantanamo, 
Province of Oriente, and the United States, Colén, and Panama, 
subject to the conditions and requirements stipulated in presidential 
decree No. 337 of March 21, 1921. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION.—By decree 
No. 1257 of September 12, 1924, a credit of $25,000 was assigned to 
the repair of buildings and the improvement of grounds in the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station and by decree No. 1193 of August 2, 
1924, $15,000 for the purchase of pure stock and $6,000 for repairs 
in other agricultural centers. 

By presidential decree of September 14, 1924, an assignment of 
$32,000 was also made to complete the reconstruction of the six agri- 
cultural school buildings in Pinar del Rio, Camagiiey, Habana, 
Santa Clara, Oriente, and Matanzas. The funds will be provided 
from the Treasury. (President’s Message, November 25, 1924.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


MarriaGE Law.—In the Gaceta Oficial of November 26, 1924, 
there is published the full text of the marriage law promulgated 
November 19, 1924. 
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NATURALIZATION LAW.—On October 31, 1924, Congress passed a 
law on naturalization in the Dominican Republic. The main pro- 
visions are as follows: 


Article 1.—Foreigners eligible for naturalization in the Dominican Republic 
are: 

(a) Those who have lived in the Republic for three years and have established 
a permanent residence there, in accordance with article 13 of the Civil Code; 

(b) Those who have lived for 10 consecutive years in the Republic; if, how- 
ever during this period several years, not more than five, have been spent abroad 
on a Government mission, such time may be computed in the ten years’ residence 
required; 

(c) Those residing five consecutive years in the Republic, who have married 
Dominican women, or have established some industry, or have acquired real 
estate in the Republic; 

(d) Those with a permanent residence in the Republic, who present proofs of 
having under cultivation a tract of land may become naturalized after one 
year’s residence. 

Article 2.—The request for naturalization must be made to the Executive, 
through the Secretary of the Interior, and must be accompanied by documents 
proving that the applicant is eligible for naturalization. 

(a) Certificates of good behavior and honesty, issued by the Governor and 
District Attorney of the Province where the applicant resides, must be sent with 
the application. 

Article 3.—The naturalization papers, if granted, will be sent to the applicant 
through the Governor of the Province where he resides, who will deliver them to 
the applicant, after he has taken the oath of allegiance to the Republic and sworn 
to comply with the obligations imposed by citizenship. 


ECUADOR 


LAW ON SALE OF OPIUM, MORPHINE, AND SIMILAR DRUGS.—In order 
to combat the use of narcotic drugs Congress passed a law October 16, 
1924, forbidding private individuals, corporations, or institutions 
to import opium, morphine, and their derivatives. The only organ- 

izations permitted by this law to import these drugs are the Central 
Boards of Charity of Quito, Guayaquil, and Cuenca, and they must 
previously obtain a permit from the Ministry of Public Charities. 
These drugs may be imported only through the port of Guayaquil, 
and may be distributed by the above mentioned Boards of Charity 
to charity institutions and drug stores. The sale of narcotic drugs 
shall be made only at pharmacies and on a doctor’s or surgeon’s 
prescription. Any person illegally selling narcotic drugs shall be 
fined from 500 to 2,000 sucres, and imprisoned from one to three 
months, and the drugs shall be confiscated. A physician or druggist 
found carrying on unlawful trade in these drugs shall be prohibited 
to exercise his profession for three years. 


GUATEMALA 


CHANGES IN THE LAW ON HYDROCARBONS.—President: Orellana in 
decree No. 878 of November 21, 1924, amended Articles 11, 21, 35, 
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and 44 of the Law of Hydrocarbons to facilitate the growth of the 
mining and petroleum industry in Guatemala. The changes in the 
law have made the sole tax 10 per cent on the gross product in zones 
1 and 2; and 8 per cent in zones 3 and 4; or the equivalent in American 
money. The length of contracts is to be forty years, and work in 
exploration and geological surveys is to be begun within the first six 
months after the granting of the concession, with proofs ‘thereof 
furnished to the Ministry of Promotion within two months thereafter. 
The complete text of the decree is published in the Guatemalteco of 
November 26, 1924. 

MONETARY STANDARD.—On November 26, 1924, President Orellana 
issued a decree providing a new monetary system for Guatemala based 
on a gold standard with the quetzal as the unit representing 1.504665 
grams of pure gold, this coin being the equivalent of sixty pesos. The 
gold coins are to be as follows: Twenty quetzales equal to 1,200 pesos; 
10 quetzales, or 600 pesos; 5 quetzales, or 300 pesos; the silver coins 
will be one quetzal, 60 pesos; half-quetzal, 30 pesos; quarter-quetzal, 
15 pesos; and copper and aluminum coins, five pesos, one peso, an 
fifty centavos. The minting of this money is to be done by the State. 

A monetary circulation reserve fund is to be formed from: 1, sums 
in the possession of the Caja Reguladora; 2, sums assigned to the 
Caja Reguladora by decree 839 of September 14, 1923; 3, profits 
from the coming of silver money; 4, profits in exchange operations 
made by the Caja Reguladora, interest or other gains; 5, special 
taxes imposed for this fund; 6, sums specially appropriated by the 
State; 7, two per cent or more of the annual issue of banks of issue, 
payable half-yearly at the rate of 1 per cent on June 30, and 1 per 
cent on December 31. The full text of this decree is published in 
the Guatemalteco of November 29, 1924. 


PARAGUAY 


IMMIGRATION LAw.—A law promulgated October 31, 1924, amends 
article 14 of the immigration law of October 6, 1903, in the following 
manner: 


Article 1.—Immigrants who shall be refused admittance to the Republic are: 

(a) Lepers, tubercular persons, those afflicted with trachoma, or any other 
disease or organic disability which prevents them from earning a living; 

(b) The blind, dumb, insane or cripples of any kind; 

(ce) Beggars, criminals, or persons having a prison record; 

(d) Habitual drunkards; 

(e) Persons over 70 years of age, except those having children or grandchildren 
living in the Republic; 

(f) Women over 40 years of age who are without legal support of a husband, 
brother, son or grandson; 

(g) Socialists, and exiles, such as anarchists, and persons who attempt either 
directly or indirectly to bring prostitutes into the country, or entice women into 
that profession. 
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Article 2.—No immigrant shall be admitted to the Republic unless provided 
with authentic documents stating his occupation or profession, and proving him 
to be acceptable under the conditions enumerated in article one. 

ELEecTION LAw.—The full text of this Jaw, number 702, promul- 
gated November 14, 1924, was po in the Diario Oficial of 


November 18, 1924. 
VENEZUELA 


FOREST CONSERVATION.—By a decree on Forests and Waters 
published by the Municipal Council of Ocumare del Tuy, in the 
Urdaneta District, it will not be permitted to fell trees, clear or 
burn the bush near the sources, basins, or water-sheds of any of the 
streams in this district, under penalty of arrest or fine. 
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BRAZIL-SWITZERLAND 





ARBITRATION TREATY.—Decree No. 4882 of November 22, 1924, 
published in the Diario Official of Brazil for November 25, 1924, 
gives the approval of the Brazilian National Congress and the 
President of the United States of Brazil to the treaty on the judicial 
settlement of controversies which might arise between Brazil and 
Switzerland. The treaty was signed in Rio de Janeiro on June 23, 
1924. 

COLOMBIA-PANAMA 


TREATY ON PANAMA-COLOMBIAN BOUNDARIES.—A treaty signed 
by the plenipotentiaries of the Governments of Colombia and Panama 
in Bogota, Colombia, August 20, 1924, to provide for the establish- 
ment of the international boundary between the two countries by a 
mixed commission, was approved by the National Assembly of 
Panama on December 16, 1924. 


GUATEMALA-BELGIUM-DUCHY OF LUXEMBOURG 


TREATY OF COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION.—The Governments of 
Guatemala, Belgium and the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg through 
their accredited representatives signed in the city of Guatemala on 
November 7, 1924, a treaty whereby nationals of the signatory 
countries may freely engage in trade, inherit property, carry on 
manufacturing and enjoy other rights in each other’s countries. 
(EI Guatemalteco, November 24, 1924.) 
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SANITARY CONVENTION.—The international sanitary convention 
signed in Paris January 17, 1912, was ratified by President Obregén 
on October 31, 1924, and published in the Diario Oficial on December 
11 and 12, 1924. 

MEXICO-FRANCE 


CLAIMS CONVENTION.—The claims convention between Mexico 
and France, signed September 25, 1924, was signed by President 
Obregén of Mexico November 27, 1924, having previously been rati- 
fied by the Senate. Ratifications were exchanged in Mexico City on 
December 29, 1924. (Diario Oficial, Mexico, November 29, 1924; 
El Uniwersal, Mexico City, December 30, 1924.) 





ARGENTINA 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENT OF Pus Lic INsTRUCTION.—The 
report of the Ministry of Justice and Public Instruction for 1923, 
dated September, 1924, has recently been published, giving in its 
second volume the status of primary and secondary public instruction. 
Excerpts are as follows: 


Among matters of social order occupying the attention of the Council of 
Education is the physical health of pupils, especially those of weak constitution 
who, due to their poor environment, are in need of State aid reaching beyond the 
schoolroom for purposes of social welfare. For this purpose an appropriation of 
250,000 pesos was placed in the budget for the establishment of vacation colonies 
on the seashore where 202 children were registered—93 boys from 8 to 10 years 
old, and 109 girls from 8 to 12 years old. Thirty-two vacation schools were open 
for two sessions, attended in the morning by 5,051 children, and in the afternoon 
by 66,538 children. 

School libraries have not been as widely established as desired due to lack of 
funds * * * though there are stationary and circulating libraries in the 
provincial schools. 

Two per cent of the school population in Buenos Aires was found to be 
retarded. Twenty-one per cent was found to be undernourished, for which rea- 
son the Education Council appropriated 300,000 pesos of the school funds for 
school lunches. 

During 1923 there were in the entire country 174 secondary, normal and 
special schools under the Ministry of Public Instruction, divided as follows: 40 
national secondary schools; one secondary school for girls; 84 normal schools; 6 
commercial schools; 3 industrial schools; 15 vocational schools; 1 school of mining 
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and chemical industries; 16 women’s vocational schools; 1 institute of pedagogy; 
1 institute for teachers of modern languages; 2 deaf mute schools; 1 institute for 
the blind; a national academy of fine arts and a school of arts. The registration 
of pupils in these schools amounted to 73,296, of whom 31,396 were boys and 
41,900 girls, the average attendance being 64,900. Ninety-six per cent were 
Argentines and the rest foreigners. The teachers in these schools numbered 
6,366. There were also 188 private schools with 9,345 pupils. 

NaTIoNAL NORMALSCHOOL FOR TEACHERS IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS.— 
On December 16, 1924, the twentieth anniversary of the foundation 
of this school was celebrated in Buenos Aires when the corner stone 
of the new building was laid. The school at present has 76 teachers 
and 775 students. The course is four years in length, the first three 
years being devoted to study and the last to practice teaching. 

LECTURES ON PHILOSOPHY OF DOCTOR SPENGLER.—TIn response to 
the petition of a delegation of students of the University of Buenos 
Aires, Dr. Ernesto Quesada was invited to deliver a course of 
12 lectures in the School of Law and Social Sciences of that Uni- 
versity on the social evolution of law according to the doctrine of 
Dr. Oswald Spengler, of Munich. 

Dr. Ernesto Quesada, though retired as active professor of this 
school in which he lectured for many years, gladly acceded to the 
request of the students and faculty to elucidate the Spenglerian doc- 
trines, which he believes to be as transcendental in their way as the 


Einstein theory. 
BOLIVIA 


PROJECT FOR ESTABLISHING SCHOOLS IN MINING CAMPS.—The Com- 
mittee on Education of the Senate has under consideration an impor- 
tant bill, which provides that all mining companies employing 100 
or more laborers shall be obliged to establish at the mining camp 
and to maintain at their own expense a school for primary instruction. 


BRAZIL 


Home AND FARM ECONOMICS.— Dr. Paul de Vuyst, Director General 
of the Belgian Ministry of Agriculture, recently visited Rio de Janeiro 
where he delivered lectures on domestic and farm economics and their 
relation to rural life before several associations. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARY.—On November 20, 1924, a children’s library 
was opened in the Ennes de Souza School of Rio de Janeiro. This 
library is the fourth of its kind in the Brazilan capital, the others 
being in the Tiradentes School, Floriano Peixoto School, and the 
building of the League of Friends of Childhood. 


CHILE 


LectuRE BY Docror SHERWELL.— Dr. Guillermo Sherwell, Secre- 
tary of the United States section of the Inter American High Com- 
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mission, lectured at the University of Chile last November, when 
he was cordially received at a special meeting of the Chilean section 
of the aforementioned Commission. The subject of his lecture was 
education for social welfare work, with special reference to the course 
in use at the University of North Carolina and to the motions sub- 
mitted by Doctor Sherwell and approved at the Congress of Social 
Economy held in Buenos Aires regarding social work as a profession. 

Pan AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL ConGREss.—The Pan American 
Educational Congress, which was to have been held in Santiago in 
September, 1925, has been postponed by the Chilean Government to 
the first or seouadl week in August, 1926. 


COSTA RICA 


Honor TO A TEACHER.—As a result of a popular vote, Sr. Miguel 
Obregon Lizano has been honored by having his portrait hung in 
the Gallery of Distinguished Teachers established by the Practice 
School connected with the Heredia Normal School. Sr. Obrego6n is 
worthy of this tribute of affection and appreciation from his col- 
leagues, having devoted his life to education and risen from school 
teacher to the rank of Minister of Education. During the last 
administration he held the position of Minister of Foreign Relations. 


CUBA 


ScHOOL REPORT FOR 1923-—24.—In the President’s message, dated 
November 25, 1924, are given the following data on primary educa- 
tion for the school year 1923-24, which show an increase of 6,058 
pupils over the last school year: 


New primary schools established: 


Pinaredelenion asa s0n = es 3 Samba lamar wy ee ciene nee 1 
labamameersa. == Let sinh at 3 @amaciey ease yee eae ye 1 
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Total registration by ages in public schools: 
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377, 475 


Of these 377,475 pupils, 188,235 were boys, 189,240 girls, 277,652 
white and 99,823 colored. The average daily registration was 
28562—25;— Bull. 3———7 
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282,010 and the attendance 207,211, or 73.47 per cent of the 
registered pupils. 
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There were also 259 teachers for special subjects and 186 assistants. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR AGRICULTURAL INSTRUCTION.—See page 239. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Bustvess scHoot.—This school, established in Santiago a few 
months ago, has shown a remarkable progress in a short time, and 
is filling a long-felt need for instruction on subjects pertaining to 
commercial work. The courses cover shorthand, typewriting, com- 
mercial correspondence, English, and accounting. There are both 


day and evening classes. 
GUATEMALA 


UNIFICATION OF SECONDARY AND NORMAL EDUCATION PLANS.— 
On December 5, 1924, President Orellana issued a decree whereby 
the courses of study of institutions of secondary education and 
normal schools are united. The normal institutes, as all these 
schools will henceforth be known, will confer the diploma of teacher 
of primary education, which shall be valid for entrance into colleges 
for professional training. The decree became effective on January 


1, 1925. 
HONDURAS 


ANTIILLITERACY COMMITTEE.—In Tegucigalpa a committee to 
fight illiteracy is aiding the government teachers in spreading educa- 
tion. During the past summer the title of honorary teacher was 
conferred by this society on two young women for their work in this 
campaign. 

MEXICO 


NEw OFFICIALS IN THE DEPARTMENT oF PuBsLic Epucation.—Dr. 
J. Manuel Puig Casauranc, appointed Secretary of Public Education 
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in the cabinet of General Calles, received the degree of doctor of 
medicine at the age of 23, after which he practiced his profession both 
in Mexico and in Albuquerque, N. Mex. Later he was twice elected 
a deputy in the Mexican Congress, and he has also been engaged in 
journalism. He is now only thirty-five years old. 

The Assistant Secretary is Dr. Manuel Gamio, noted anthropolo- 
gist and archaeologist, whose very interesting lecture on ‘The 
Present State of Anthropological Research in Mexico,” delivered at 
the Carnegie Institution in Washington last year, was printed in 
recent issues of the Buntterix. Dr. Gamio will be largely instru- 
mental in furthering the education of the Indian. ‘The indigene 
schools,” says a writer in the Mexican American, ‘‘are not only going 
to teach reading, writing, and some industries as in the past, but 
they are going to teach the Indians to work, to play, to appreciate 
the civilizations of which they are a part, and to conserve and develop 
the best that those civilizations have to offer.’ The work of the 
Bureau of Anthropology has been transferred from the Department 
of Agriculture to that of Public Education. 

In an inspiring address delivered over the radio on December 6, 
Dr. Puig Casauranc outlined his plans for the Department of Educa- 
tion. A few excerpts follow: 


The Department purposes to carry out one of the fundamental promises of 
President Calles’ social program: ‘‘The incorporation of the great rural and 
indigenous masses in a true civilization.”’ Without disregarding the importance 
of the University, which will be granted all the autonomy and opportunities for 
popular extension possible, preferential attention will be given to city primary 
schools, schools for workers, and above all to rural education for peasants, 
mestizos, and indigenes. As President Calles has said: ‘‘ Mexico being funda- 
mentally a proletarian country * * * it is the duty of its Government con- 
scientiously to direct its concentrated efforts to the improvement of the unfor- 
tunate and the better orientation of the laboring masses, giving an opportunity 
to the backward and securing a constantly greater measure of welfare for the 
oppressed. * * * Mexico’s dream and struggle is for a possible state of 
happiness where the number of the suffering is every day less; where books are 
open to all; where enjoyment of the national wealth and civil rights is more 
widespread.” * * * 

The work of popular education is well started and has taken root deeply in 
the heart and conscience of Mexico. * * * Education in the three types of 
schools named differs widely and it will therefore be necessary to establish a 
special section of investigation in regard to the city child and to incorporate in 
this department the bureaus which have been studying the rural population in 
its anthropological and present-day aspects, so that the work may be placed upon 
a scientific basis. 5 

The Department proposes to increase the number of city primary schools as 
far as our resources permit; to make the education of workers more practical; to 
relate schools of both types more closely to life; and to give a common culture to 
the great masses of indigenes which have previously been relegated to an inferior 
stage of civilization. * * * 

At the desire of President Calles, the Department of Agriculture and the 
Department of Education will work shoulder to shoulder, the latter following 
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the distribution of lands with the establishment of schools, which will work for 
the spiritual enlightenment of the indigene as well as for his instruction in 
useful subjects. * * * 

Until teachers are specially prepared for the rural schools it will be necessary 
to obtain recruits for this patriotic crusade from men of good will who know 
the necessities of their own district, and in this we need the cooperation of the 
TOU Cece ees s 

It will be, as President Calles has said, the purpose of his administration, 
through this department, to dignify the teaching profession, for which no effort 
will be spared. ‘Teachers must, however, dignify themselves by their enthusiam 
for their. mission and their love of study, and they should make themselves 
strong through an intelligent teachers’ union which will take no part in 
DOMGICS': ste 

The editorial policy of the Department will be to publish and disseminate to 
the most remote corner of Mexican soil every didactic work which will touch 
the hearts of the people and strengthen in their minds the concepts of Duty, 
Eonor and seatnotismey + sss 

RECTOR OF THE UNIVERSITY.—Dr. Alfonso Pruneda, formerly the 
efficient and active Secretary of the Council of Public Health, has 
succeeded Dr. Lic. Ezequiel Chavez as Rector of the National Uni- 
versity, the latter retirmg to devote himself to the writing of peda- 
gogical works. Dr. Pruneda was chief of the section of Secondary, 
Preparatory, and Professional Education under Don Justo Sierra, 
since which time he has held other educational posts of importance. 

CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT COMPETITION.—Mr. Harry Chan- 
dler, of Los Angeles, has announced through the Mexican American 
that he will shortly inaugurate in the schools of Mexico a nation- 
wide competition for essays on ‘“‘ Constitutional Government.” It 
will be remembered that Mr. Chandler sponsored such a plan in the 
United States last year, the state winners contesting before Secretary 
of State Hughes in Continental Hall in Washington. This year Mr. 
Chandler plans to take the three winners in the United States and 
in Mexico to France, where they will participate in a competition 
with three French students. 

PANAMA 


FrRE AND EARTHQUAKE DRILLS.—Notes furnished by the Feder- 
ation of Students to the Panama press state that, under the auspices 
of the Fire Department fire and earthquake drills are being under- 
taken in the schools. A contest is to be held in which a prize will 
be given for the school which is vacated in the quickest and most 


orderly manner. 
PARAGUAY 


ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—According to a 
comparative table of the number of children enrolled in the public 
schools since 1914, the largest enrollment was during 1924 when 
the number reached 88,514, an increase since 1914 of 17,189. 
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REFORMS MADE IN PRIMARY INSTRUCTION.—Law No. 689, 
published in the Diario Oficial of November 4, 1924, amends the 
primary instruction regulations in the sections relating to classifica- 
tion of schools, the courses of study and the age at which pupils will 
be admitted. The compulsory school age is now from 7 to 14 years in 
cities and large towns and from 9 to 14 years in smaller towns and 
rural districts. 

CONSTRUCTION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS.—The Executive has au- 
thorized the creation of a commission to supervise the construction 
of school buildings. This commission will be composed of three 
members, with residence in Asuncién and jurisdiction through the 
entire Republic. The duties assigned to this commission are: 
To draw up a general plan for school buildings, under the supervision 
of the National Engineermg Department; to keep a record of all 
school buildings in the Republic, specifying the number of buildings 
owned by the Government and of those that are rented; to administer 
the school building funds, under the supervision of the General 
Accountant’s Office; to interest private individuals in school build- 
ing, and obtain donations and contributions for that purpose; to 
advise the Executive as to the location and proper conditions for 
construction of school buildings, and supervise the fulfilling of 
building contracts. The Executive will authorize the construction 
of buildings as suggested by the commission, and in accordance with 
the law on the subject. A special fund will be designated for carry- 
ing out the program authorized. 


SALVADOR 


SAN SALVADOR SCHOOL LUNCHES.—The municipal council of San 
Salvador contributes a subvention for three school restaurants, 
which furnish 1,297 meals each week. The municipality maintains 
9 schools at a cost of 24,000 colones annually. Of the 918 pupils 
registered 600 are in daily attendance. The municipality is planning 
for new schools and an elevation in grade of others. 


URUGUAY 


OPEN AIR scHOOLS.—The National Council of Primary and 
Normal Instruction has directed the Departmental Councils of 
Administration throughout the country to bring to the attention of 
the local governments the advisability of establishing in the depart- 
mental capitals open air schools for children below normal in health. 
Though the Council of Instruction has no funds with which to open 
new schools of this kind it would be able, providing the local govern- 
ments covered the incidental expenses, to turn some of the present 
schools into open air schools. 
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TEACHERS CoNGRESS.—At a special meeting of the members of 
the Executive Committee of secondary and preparatory teachers 
held in Montevideo on December 7, 1924, it was resolved to urge the 
university professors of the country to participate in the Teachers’ 
Congress now being organized. 





COLOMBIA 


AGRICULTURAL COLONIES.—The Minister of Industry has presented 
a bill to Congress by which the Government would be authorized 
to establish agricultural colonies in suitable zones near the capital. 
granting each person 10 hectares, and establishing adequate police, 
water and lght service, a church, and all other necessities. The 
localities chosen for this purpose must be connected with the capital 
by good roads in order to facilitate the transportation of the 
farmers’ products. 

LABOR ACCIDENTS.—The Minister of Industry recently dictated 
a resolution by which a laborer receiving slight injuries while at work 
at an oil well, rendering him temporarily unfit for work, will be 
entitled to receive hospital care, medical assistance, and two thirds 
of his customary wages. 

COSTA RICA 


TRIBUTE TO LABORERS.—One of the celebrations on the anniver- 
sary of the centenary of the founding of the town of Heredia was the 
unveiling of a simple but appropriate monument to the memory of 
laborers who have contributed their services to the defense and the 
progress of their country. 

CUBA 


Lapor pispuTes.—The Bureau of Immigration, Colonization and 
Labor offered its friendly offices in various strikes occurring between 
March 24 and December 1, 1924, the most serious having been those 
of the workmen in the cordage factory of Matanzas; the Railway 
Brotherhood, which went on strike from May 29 to June 19; the 
stevedores of Port Tarafa; the sailors and sponge cutters in 
Batabané, and the Wells Fargo truck drivers. The Comisiones de 
Inteligencia, or arbitration commissions, established by law of June 9, 
1924, to regulate and fix the wage rate for the port laborers, have 
held many consultations and adjusted many claims submitted to 
them for consideration. 
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MEXICO 


LaBbor CONVENTION.—The sixth annual convention of the Con- 
federacién Regional Obrera Mexicana, the national labor organiza- 
tion, assembled in Ciudad Juarez on November 17, 1924, at the 
same time that the American Federation of Labor was meeting 
Just across the border in El Paso. The joint meetings which were 
held were marked by the most friendly interchange of courtesies and 
by a spirit of eager cooperation, which found expression in speeches 
by the late Mr. Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and by Sr. Juan Rico, president of the convention of 
the Confederacién Regional Obrera Mexicana. A thousand delegates 
were in attendance at the Mexican convention, representing factory 
and other workers and the agarians. 

Sr. Eduardo Moneda was elected secretary general to succeed Sr. 
Ricardo Trevino. 

NICARAGUA 


MUTUAL AID AND SAVINGS AssocrATION.—A labor mutual aid and 
savings association known as the Sociedad de Ahorros y Socorros 
Mutuos de Santo Domingo received the approval of the Government 
in September. The members of the society are artisans and laborers. 
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ARGENTINA 


ARGENTINE SoctaAL Musreum.—On December 15, 1924, the Museo 
Social Argentino held its annual assembly in Buenos Aires under the 
presidency of Doctor Manuel A. Montes de Oca. The report of the 
work of the association covered the International Congress of Social 
Economy held under the auspices of the Government in Buenos 
Aires during November. Among aims to be followed by the Museo 
council in the immediate future are the establishment of a Center 
of Cooperative Studies to act independently within the association, 
and the installation of a permanent exposition with social hygiene 
material acquired by the Museo in Germany. The Museo library 
received during the first half of last year 2,693 contributions to its 
excellent library, which now contains 27,101 volumes. 

VACATION COLONY.—The Vacation Colony in the Parque de los 
Patricios of Buenos Aires was opened in December for the benefit 
of children below normal in health. In the colony, which has an 
administration office, baths, a dispensary, dining rooms, and class 
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sections the 1,000 children are divided into groups under -the direc- 
tion of 60 monitors. As 1,000 children are taken into the colony 
for a month and the colony is open for three months, 3,000 will be 
benefited by the special exercises, games and food. The colonies of 
San Justo and Saavedra were opened for the same purpose not long 
after that of the Parque de los Patricios. 


BOLIVIA 


PHARMACEUTICAL COOPERATIVE SOCIETY.—This society was re- 
cently organized in La Paz with the purpose of benefiting the poorer 
classes by enabling them to obtain medicines at a low price. About 
2,000 shares will be sold valued at 50 bolivianos each, and payable 
in two or three instalments. The members of the society are entitled 
to purchase from the cooperative drug store all medicines at cost 
price, while to the general public this drug store will sell at the low- 
est possible figure all medicinal supplies. The society will be gov- 
erned by a board elected by a majority of votes, at a general meeting 
of the members. 

BRAZIL 


Brazi_t1An Rep Cross.—Classes in clinical studies of gonococcic 
infection given by Dr. Estellita Lins under the auspices of the Bra- 
zilian Red Cross were opened in Rio de Janeiro on December 1, 1924. 
The courses are free for physicians or medical students, the program 
not being confined to the clinical aspects of the disease and its 
prophylaxis, but also including relations to marriage and social 
questions. 

CHILDREN’S DENTAL CLrINtc.—The Director of Public Works of Rio 
de Janeiro recently inspected the building in course of construction 
at public expense for the free dental clinic for children. Since over 
one hundred dentists have offered their services, it will be possible 
to treat several hundred children a day. 

ANTITUBERCULOSIS CRUSADE.—The Antero de Almeido Post of the 
National Crusade against Tuberculosis during the month of Novem- 
ber, 1924, assisted 1,136 tubercular persons with 2,335 kilos of food, 
valued at 2,281 milreis, and 381 garments, worth 2,258 milreis. New 
members were added during the month and donations of money and 
supplies received. 

SCHOOL OF NURSING FOR MEN AND WOMEN.—The school of nursing 
for men and women in the National Hospital for the Insane closed 
its course for 1924 on November 29 with addresses by the professors 
and some students who voiced their appreciation of their high 
calling. . 

BETTER BABY CONTEST.—On January 1, 1925, the Institute of 
Protection and Assistance to Children of Rio de Janeiro opened its 
thirty-sixth better baby contest for poor children. The entrance 
requirements were that the baby should not be more than a year old 
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and had been nursed up to six months exclusively by its own mother, 
and police indorsement as to the poverty of the child’s parents. 

SECOND Brazitian HyGieNE Coneress.—The second Brazilian 
Congress of Hygiene was opened December 2, 1924, in the city of 
Bello Horizonte under the presidency of the eminent physician and 
scientist, Dr. Carlos Chagas, Director of the National Department 
of Health and of the Oswaldo Cruz Institute. Representatives of 
the Federal and State Governments were present, besides other 
physicians. 

Among important topics covered by the Congress were: The need 
of trained public health specialists; the prophylaxis of malaria; 
health training in the schools; mental hygiene; and standardization 
of health statistics. 

Considerable attention is given to mental hygiene in Brazil, finding 
expression in a Mental Hygiene League in Rio de Janeiro and various 
clinics, including those of the Engenho de Dentro Colony for the 
Insane, the Santa Casa de Misericordia, the National Hospital for 
Mental Diseases, the Out-patient Service of the Psychiatric Clinic, 
and the Afranio Peixoto Dispensary of the Gaffrée-Guinle Founda- 
tion. 

SIXTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF BRAZILIAN ReD Cross.—On Decem- 
ber 7, 1924, the Brazilian Red Cross celebrated its sixteenth anni- 
versary in its headquarters in Rio de Janeiro. This was the occasion 
of the inauguration of new X-ray equipment and material for the 
practical teaching of infant hygiene, gifts from the American Red 
Cross. On the same day 34 ladies received the nurse’s arm band in 
recognition of their successful completion of the nursing course. 

Rotary CiLuB CHRISTMAS FOR POOR SCHOOL CHILDREN.—On 
December 14, 1924, the Rotary Club of Rio de Janeiro gave a Christ- 
mas party to poor children of the municipal schools. The big 
Christmas tree and the toys were enjoyed by 1,600 young Brazilians. 
Prizes were awarded by the Rotary Club to the three best students 
of the year. 

CoRNER STONE OF LEAGUE FoR Murua AD ror THE BLiInD.—On 
December 13, 1924, the corner stone was laid for the central building 
and offices of the League for Mutual Aid of the Blind in Rio de 
Janeiro. About two thousand persons attended the ceremony, 
among them being Senhora de Bernardes, wife of the President of 
Brazil, and many officials. 

CHILDREN’s Day.—On November 5, 1924, President Bernardes 
issued a decree appointing October 12 as Children’s Day, to be so 
regarded throughout the national territory. 


CHILE 


SALE or miLtk.—New regulations regarding the sale of milk have 
recently gone into effect in Santiago. It is forbidden to sell both 
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whole and skim milk in the same place or from the same wagon, the 
dealer being required to announce what kind he sells. Dealers must 
submit to a medical examination, and if found to be suffering from a 
communicable disease can not continue to sell milk. Certain other 
requirements are made as to the hygienic construction of dairies and 
stables, and as to the location of the latter. 

PHyYsICAL EDUCATION.—A month after the opening of the physical 
education department of the Y. M. C. A. in Santiago an exhibition of 
gymnastics and games was given which excited general applause. 
The Mercurio states that the ry, IMs (Ch A. gymnasium is one of the 
best in the city. 

SoME VITAL sTaTistics.—In the call for the Second Housing 
Congress, held in Valparaiso in February, the following figures were 
elven: 

The census of 1907 showed a total population for the Republic of 3,249,279 
inhabitants, while that for 1920 showed 3,753,799 inhabitants. According to the 
1922 statistics, there were 147,205 births, of which 361 per thousand were illegit- 
imate; and there were 35,364 deaths of children under one year in a total of 
108,756 deaths, a decrease in the total number of deaths over 1921 of 15,441. 

PUBLIC HEALTH PHYSICIANS.—The Mercurio of Santiago for Novem- 
ber 25, 1924, announced that the Government has approved a plan for 
sending two physicians abroad every other year with an annual 
pension of 8,000 gold pesos each to: prepare themselves to be public 
health physicians. Six physicians will be sent in all, to be selected 
by competitive examination, these physicians to be under contract 
and bond to serve as sanitary officers upon their return. 

Rep Cross.—The Red Cross is extending both its chapters and its 
health work, new dispensaries having been opened last November in 
Victoria and San José de Maipo, a new chapter established in Malloco, 
and a women’s committee in Osorno. The number of patients 
registered in the Women’s Red Cross dispensary in Santiago during 
last October was 388; the injections numbered 1,401, and treatments, 
1,764. : 

LecTurEs BY Dr. René Sanp.— Doctor Sand, of the League of Red 
Cross Societies, has recently spent some time in Santiago lecturing 
before various or ganizations on health questions, such as the protec- 
tion of infancy. 

COLOMBIA 

PUBLIC HEALTH IN Port RionacHa.—-By law 21 of October 22, 
1924, 200,000 pesos gold have been appropriated for the construc- 
tion of water works, utilizing the waters of the Tapia river, for the 
purpose of supplying the inhabitants of Riohacha with pure water. 


COSTA RICA 


Costa RicAN FEMINISTS PAY A TRIBUTE TO THEIR AMERICAN 
COLLEAGUES.—In the Sunday number of La Opinion, dated Novem- - 
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ber 2, 1924, a tribute was paid by Costa Rican feminists to Mrs. 
Carrie Chapman Catt, Honorary President of the International 
League of Woman Suffrage, and to Mrs. Maud Wood Park, ex- 
president of the International League of Women Voters. Their 
kindness and courtesy to Sefiora Sara C. de Quirés during the Pan 
American Conference of Women held in April, 1922, which she 
attended as the representative of Costa Rica, has never been for- 
gotten. 

Senora de Quirés, encouraged by Mrs. Catt and many intellectual 
men and women in her own country, among them being Dr. Ricardo 
Jiménez, President of the Republic, Sr. Arturo Volio, President of 
Congress, and Sefor Alejandro Alvarado Quirés, Delegate to the 
Fifth Pan American Congress held in 1923, in Santiago, Chile, 
is conducting an active campaign in favor of woman suffrage. She 
has submitted to the members of the committee appointed by the 
Senate to study this bill the opinions of many writers in Uruguay 
and other countries on the subject to help carry her point and con- 
vince tnose who are opposed to it, and requested all the feminists 
in the Republic to sign a petition to Congress asking for the con- 
cession of their rghts. 

SANITARY IMPROVEMENTS IN CarTAaGo.—sSee page 298. 


ECUADOR 


DISPENSARY FOR POOR CHILDREN.—On November 9, 1924, the 
Esther Concha de Tamayo free medical clinic and dispensary were 
opened in Guayaquil by a philanthropic society. 

Loan For CrentTRAL Boarp or Cuariry.—In order to cooperate 
with the Central Board of Charity in the early opening of the new 
hospital, the leper asylum, the day nursery and the home for desti- 
tute persons established in Quito, Congress has authorized the board 
to obtain a loan up to 400,000 sucres. 

Day nursERY.—The day nursery established in Quito by the 
municipality in cooperation with the Red Cross, was formally 
opened last November This day nursery is located near the market, 
and is intended primarily for market women, providing them with 
a proper place to leave their infants and small children while they 
attend to their work. The nursery is equipped with 50 beds and 
cradles, a play room for the older children, and baths for both the 
children and their mothers. 


GUATEMALA 


Rep Cross orGANIZATION.— Regulations have been issued for the 
organization of the Guatemalan Red Cross in conformity with the 
conyentions of 1864 and 1906 of Geneva on the Red Cross. President 
Orellana having approved the regulations, the association is therefore 
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now organized in conformity with the requirements of the Interna- 
tional Red Cross. 

The Junior Red Cross, from its founding, May 26, 1923, to Novem- 
ber 13, 1924, has conducted a weekly class in garment making for girls. 
Classes in first aid and relief for needy children are other activities of 
this junior organization. The treasury contains 4,196.75 pesos. 


HONDURAS 


Rep Cross FuNDs.—At the suggestion of Deputies Albir and Cér- 
doba, the Red Cross committee of Yuscarén was recently formed to 
collect funds for the aid of those wounded in the uprisings in that 
region. The soldiers stationed in that place donated one day’s pay 
to the Red Cross fund. 

On October 1, 1924, a theatrical company gave a benefit perform- 
ance in the National Theater in Tegucigalpa for the benefit of the 


Honduran Red Cross. 
NICARAGUA 


Day NursERY.—The charity committee of Bluefields intends to 
establish in connection with the San Pablo Hospital a day nursery 
for the benefit of poor mothers. 


PANAMA 


CoLon cLinic.—Dr. Byrp’s report of the November work done 
by the Colén clinic operated by the Crist6bal Women’s Club is as 
follows: 

Cases: Eye, ear, throat, 104; babies, 476; prenatal, 70; dental, 12; 
vaccinations, 118; vaccination cards issued, 118; specimens exam- 
ined, 3; Wasserman tests, 6; patients referred to hospital, 49. 

At Christmas the Col6n Free Clinic gave milk, cocoa, sugar or 
some article of food to every patient. Many of the articles were fur- 
nished by the contributions of children of the well-to-do. 


PERU 


NEW SUPPLY OF DRINKING WATER FOR AREQuUIPA.—The plans made 
by the Foundation Company for providing a new supply of drinking 
water for the city of Arequipa have been approved by the Govern- 
ment. The water will be brought from springs located in the 
Chiquata district, at a short distance from the city. 

Hospital FOR WOMEN.—One of the most important features of the 
Ayacucho celebration last December was the inauguration in Lima 
of the magnificent Arzobispo Loayza hospital for women. This 
institution, built by the Association of Public Charities of Lima, in 
keeping with the latest developments along hygienic lines, has, 
besides the public wards, many private rooms, completely separated 
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from the wards. An illustrated article showing some of the build- 
ings will be published in a later edition. 


SALVADOR 


ROCKEFELLER Founpation.—Doctors M. EK. Connor, C. Byron 
Blaisdell, and Henry R. Mueller of the Rockefeller Foundation have 
arrived in Salvador with the equipment for a complete laboratory 
which they have installed in the annex of the General Board of 
Health. They have also brought cultures of the yellow fever germ 
so that local physicians may profit by their experiments and exhibits. 
They are to undertake a tour of the country, going first to the De- 
partments of Usulutan, San Miguel, and La Unién with Dr. Carlos 
R. Lardé, chief of the Anti-Larval Section. 


URUGUAY 


PROTECTION OF CHILDHOOD.—The following figures are given by 
the Montevideo press from the report of the activities of the public 
services for the protection of infancy and the office of wet nurses: 

During the month of October, 1924, the 8 dispensaries maintained 
by the Public Assistance Service were visited by 1,306 children, of 
whom 395 were new patients. Treatments were also given to 1,037 
children from the Asilo D. Larranaga. Agents made 2,742 visits 
to inspect foster homes and wet nurses. The milk station dis- 
tributed 12,784 liters of milk, 19,676 nursing bottles, and 425 cans 
of prepared flours. Wet nurses to the number of 34 were examined. 
The service also finds boarding homes for children. 

Rocwa Hosprrat.—The town of Rocha is to have its hospital en- 
larged to accommodate the needs of the population. As the 30,000 
pesos appropriated for the work by the Council of Public Assistance 
is not sufficient to provide the required improvements, it has been 
decided to increase by 1 per cent the tax on property for one year. 
This temporary tax increase will yield 31,800 pesos which, added to 
the appropriation, will be sufficient for all the improvements planned. 

Uruguayan ALLIANCE or WomeN.—The Alianza Uruguaya de 
Mujeres is conducting a series of talks by prominent persons on such 
subjects as education, labor problems, charity and social questions, 
as well as cultural themes. These talks are being given in the head- 
quarters of the Young Women’s Christian Association in Monte- 
video, the heads of all women’s organizations for charity or social 
purposes being invited, though they may not be members of the 
Alliance. 

Peprarrics Socrery.—On December 18, 1924, the Pediatrics 
Society of Montevideo held the final meeting of its tenth year of 
activity. Its work has included the careful study of problems of 
child welfare and the publication of much useful propaganda. Pro- 
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fessor Morquio, who for twenty-five years has conducted a children’s 
clinic in Montevideo, and who is well known for his cooperation in 
the Pan American Child Welfare Congresses, has been president of 
this body since its inception. 


VENEZUELA 


ANTITUBERCULOSIS CAMPAIGN.—Sefiora Inés Maria Santaella, 
member of the Venezuelan Antituberculosis League, has just returned 
to Barcelona from a successful trip to Caracas and some of the vil- 
lages in the State of Miranda, having been appointed by the league 
to conduct a campaign against this disease. Sra. Santaella intends 
to continue her campaign in other towns and villages in the Republic. 

NEW ARTESIAN WELLS IN THE VILLAGES.—The municipality of the 
State of Trujillo has concluded a contract with a Venezuelan, under 
which new artesian wells will be dug in Betijoque, Sucre, La Ceiba, 
and Bolivar; and by a decree published by the Municipal Council of 
the State of Zulia a new one will also be opened in La Villa, State of 
Zulia. This means a great deal to the inhabitants of a region where 
water is so scarce that they have to buy it by the quart in cans. 





CUBA 


GRATITUDE TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT.—On December 14, a 
touching and impressive ceremony was witnessed by a large multitude 
in Santiago de Cuba when Mrs. Theodore Roosevelt, wife of the ex- 
President of the United States,in the presence of President and Senora 
de Zayas, General Harbord, as President Coolidge’s representative, 
General Crowder, American Ambassador to Cuba, the Hon. Henry 
Allen, ex-governor of Kansas, and Mrs. Allen, Gen. Gonzalez Clavell, 
a number of Spanish War Veterans, Rough Riders, and other promi- 
nent Americans and Cubans, unveiled the bust of her late husband, 
erected in token of affection and gratitude to Col. Theodore Roosevelt 
by the Cuban nation. The national anthems of both countries were 
played during the ceremony and the beautiful Cuban flag raised. 
Addresses were delivered by Sr. Prisciliano Espinoza, President of the 
Rotary Club, originator of this eloquent tribute to Colonel Roosevelt, 
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Gen. James G. Harbord, and President Zayas, a letter from Gen- 
eral Wood addressed to the Rough Riders being read by the Hon. 


Henry Allen. 
NICARAGUA 


NEW CABINET OFFICERS.—The cabinet appointed by President 
Solérzano to take office January 5, 1925, is as follows: Minister of 
Government, Dr. Juan José Martinez; Minister of Finance, Dr. S. 
Albino Roman y Reyes; Minister of Public Instruction, Dr. Leonardo 
Argtiello; Minister of Promotion, Dr. Juan Francisco Gutiérrez; 
and Minister of Foreign Affairs, Dr. Salvador Castrillo. The func- 
tions of the Ministry of War, which has been abolished, have 
been delegated to one of the President’s secretaries, Dr. Salvador 
Mendieta. 
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HE friendly relations existing between the United States and 
the great Republic of Mexico have received a new impulse 
in the recent appointment, by President Calles, of Sefior 
Don Manuel C. Tellez as Ambassador Plenipotentiary 

and Extraordinary before the Government in Washington. In this 
appointment President Calles has given not only proof of an 
unusual breadth of view but of his keen desire to achieve a closer 
and more intimately cordial understanding between these two great 
neighbor nations, since Mr. Tellez has already demonstrated that he 
possesses to a marked degree precisely the qualities of mind and 
spirit most likely to bring about this felicitous result. That his 
appointment is of happy augury to both Mexico and the United 
States may be gathered from the following brief excerpt from his 
address to President Coolidge upon the occasion of presenting his 
credentials to the White House: 


In the work of national reconstruction that has been initiated under the best 
auspices, it is the firm purpose of my Government to do its utmost and to use 
all the energies that are at its free disposal to improve the condition of the needy 
classes of the country by means of rational and practical education which, while 
enabling them to emerge from the precarious economic and intellectual level in 
which they have lived, may turn every man into a citizen capable of working out 
a future for himself and of serving his fellowmen, an arduous and humanitarian 
task which has been faithfully undertaken, which can not conflict with any of 
the interests of others, which will make a better Mexico but a Mexico free and 
open, as ever, to men of good will with no other limitations than those of the 
respect due to its institutions. * * * 

Mexico, whose only strength is the respect in which she holds her own and 
foreign institutions, whose only ambitions are the welfare of her people and the 
unlimited desire for harmonious cooperation as far as it lies in her power in the 
concert of the forward march of the nations, harbors the desire and purpose, 
consistent with her interests, of offering true friendship to all those peoples 
willing to accept it and ready to reciprocate upon the basis of the strictest 
equalitveay i = 321 
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In his reply to these expressively frank statements President 
Coolidge made the following observations: 

I have listened with interest to your lucid recapitulation of the problems and 
difficulties met with by the people of Mexico within the last two decades; prob- 
lems the solutions of which you indicate are being found through patient fidelity 
of purpose, and by courageous tenacity to ideals of welfare and progress dear to 
the hearts and minds of both the Government and people of Mexico. The con- 
stant endeavor along constructive lines to achieve this purpose, while adminis- 
tering the laws in strict accordance therewith, is being followed with the most 
sympathetic interest by the Government and people of the United States. 

I thank you for your mention of my friendship and of my own efforts and 
those of my collaborators to bring about practical cooperation between the two 
Governments in the settlement of matters of mutual interest. To follow the 
well-marked road of harmonious relations between the two countries is a pleasure 
and the permanent benefits resulting from the communion of minds within 
the last few years are noteworthy monuments which may be pointed to with 
pride. The perpetuation of the cherished friendship which has so happily 
existed between the two peoples is very dear to us; it rests upon a firm basis of 
cordiality, and a policy of mutual respect and consideration which must exist 
between the two peoples whose propinquity and community of interests demand 
of them a perfect and reciprocal understanding for their best development. 

The new ambassador was born in the city of Zacatecas, February 
16, 1886. Upon the completion of his elementary studies in the 
Preparatory School of Mexico City, he entered the law school of the 
National University in the same city where his legal preparation 
was made. While still a mere youth he began his political and 
diplomatic career when, in June, 1906, he entered the Department of 
Foreign Relations in the character of Meritorio Supernumerarvo, 
serving without salary or other emolument, being promoted to the 
next grade early the following year and still again before the close 
of that same year. His next appointment was as Counsellor of the 
Mexican Consulate in San Antonio, Tex., a position he held until 
February, 1909, when he was appointed consul at Vancouver, Canada. 
In 1911 he accepted a similar appointment in Kobe, Japan, where he 
remained until 1914 when he became Consul General in Yokahama 
and custodian of archives in the Mexican Legation at Tokyo. 

In February, 1915, he was appointed secretary to the Diplomatic 
Envoy on Special Mission to Japan, and in December of that same 
year he became Chargé ad interim of the Mexican Legation in Tokyo. 
In May, 1919, he left Japan for China to occupy the position of 
Chargé Raines: Early in 1920 Seftor Tellez came to the United 
States as First Secretary of the Mexican Embassy, being promoted 
in June of that same year to the responsible position of Chargé 
d’ Affaires ad interim, which he held with entire success during the 
actuation of the High Commissioner with the rank of Ambassador, 
Don Fernando Iglesias Calderon. In January of 1923 Sefior Tellez 
was again promoted, being appointed Counsellor of the Mexican 
Embassy and, exactly one year later, he was named Envoy Extra- 
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ordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the United States, which 
position he held until his recent appointment by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment to the exalted position of Ambassador. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in the short space of 19 years Sefor 
Tellez has risen from a subordinate position in the Mexican Foreign 
Office, through practically every gradation in the Consular and Diplo- 
matic service of his country, to occupy finally not only one of the 
most important positions within the gift of the Government of 
Mexico, but in the entire diplomatic world. 

The BuLLETIN of the Pan American Union wishes to add to the 
many outspoken expressions of friendly good will which have greeted 
Ambassador Tellez upon his arrival in Washington, its most respectful 
felicitations and its sincere good wishes for a full measure of success 
in the important work which lies before him. 
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By GuILLERMo A. SHERWELL 


Secretary of the Inter-American High Commission, United States Section 


HE Museo Social Argentino (Argentine Museum of Social 
Economy), established in Buenos Aires, organized the First 
International Congress of Social Economy, which was held 
in the Argentine capital from October 26 to November 

4, 1924. 

Buenos Aires was selected as the seat for this Congress, not only 
because the initiative came from that city, but also because it was 
hoped to bring into more intimate contact with their distant confréres 
the social workers of America and as a result to achieve a closer 
collaboration between that continent and the others in the domain 
of social and economic thought and action. 

The principal object of the institution which organized this Con- 
gress is to carry on practical investigations to the end that concrete 
plans may be developed looking toward the definite social betterment 
of the Argentine people. The labors of the Museum have from the 
start been characterized by a thoroughness and sincerity which are 
already bearing fruit, and it has enjoyed the collaboration and sup- 
port of the most eminent statesmen, scientists, professional men, and 
men of affairs in that great Southern Republic. 

As similar institutions exist in various other countries, both of the 
old and new worlds, one of the first concerted steps of the members 
of the Argentine institution was to put itself in contact with all such 
organizations, to the end that ideas might be exchanged and advan- 
tage taken of the benefits to be derived from their common labor in the 
future. After due consultation and ripe deliberation, it was decided 
that the work of the First International Congress should be divided 
into six sections, in a complete program the full text of which follows: 


FIRST SECTION.—SOCIAL MUSEUMS AND SIMILAR INSTITUTIONS 


. Definition and range of social museums. 
. Organization of social museums; resources; most efficient means of action. 
. Relations between social museums, the people, and the State. 
4. Creation of social museums in the countries where they do not exist. 
Means of obtaining this result. 
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5. Similar institutions; their purpose. 

6. International action of social museums and similar institutions; coordination 
of their work; international cooperation. 

7. Organization of bibliography of social problems. 


SECOND SECTION.—LABOR PROBLEMS 


First Part.—General Questions. 
1. The immigrant laborer. Possibilities of treaties on social questions. 
2. International social insurance. 
Second Part.—Problems of American Countries. 
Organization of official Departments of Labor. 
Distinctive character of social legislation appropriate to American countries. 
Regulation of work of women and children. 
Weekly rest. 
Determination of length of working day. 
. Minimum wage and wage protection. 
. Conciliation and arbitration. 
. Collective contract. 
Health and safety. 
. Labor accident compensation. 
. Social insurance. 
2. Workers’ control and profit sharing. 
. Tendencies of labor unions; legislation concerning them. 
. Industrial and labor courts. 
15. Creation of an institute for centralizing information on American social 
conditions. 
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THIRD SECTION.——PUBLIC HEALTH 


1. Prevention of alcoholism, drug addiction, and other vices; methods of 
fighting these; international cooperation. 

2. Methods of fighting malaria, leprosy, tuberculosis, syphilis, and other 
communicable diseases; international cooperation. 

3. Occupational hygiene and diseases. 

4. Housing and nutrition. 

5. Organization and operation of the departments and bureaus in charge of 
public hygiene, health, and medical and surgical care. 

6. Organization and operation of social welfare institutions. 

7. International treaties on health matters. 


FOURTH SECTION.—_EDUCATION 


1. Primary education. Does it attain its purpose of giving a well-rounded 
education, preparing for a full life? 

2. Secondary education—general educational aspects (complementary to pri- 
mary and preparatory to advanced education). Defects and needed reforms. 

3. Special education—industrial; commercial; teaching of abnormal and 
retarded children. 

4. The primary teacher. Improvements needed in his training. 

5. The secondary teacher. Where and how should he be trained? 

6. Teaching officials. What should be the criterion in the appointment of 
administrative and technical officials in primary, secondary, and special educa- 
tion? 

7. Higher education. The university, from the point of view of its cultural 
and professional functions. University government. International equivalence 
in academic degrees and titles. 
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8. Free education. Within what limits should free education be developed 
as to programs, methods, training of administrative officials and teachers, and 
sanctions? 


FIFTH SECTION.—AGRARIAN PROBLEMS 


1. Agricultural unions; their relation to agricultural mutual aid and coopera- 
tive societies. 

2. International ties between these societies. 

3. System of agrarian colonization. 

4. Function in agrarian progress of instruction of women in ‘‘farm home 
management” (enseigment agricole ménager). 


5. Special regulations for agricultural work according to seasonal needs and 
climatic conditions. 


6. Best means of stabilizing rural industries on a basis of land exploitation 
by farm owners. 


SIXTH SECTION._SOCIAL STATISTICS AND GENERAL SOCIAL PROBLEMS 


1. Necessity of collecting special statistics comprising all facts related to 
social problems. Ground to be covered; methods to be followed; international 
organization. 

2. Representation of professional and trade interests in popular government. 
Discussion of experiments carried out and present tendencies. 

3. Regulation of exchange in international commerce, as a necessity in the 
social order. Projects for the solution of the problem. 


Having been honored by a special invitation from the Museo 
Social Argentino, and having been appointed to represent various 
United States institutions in this First International Congress of 
Social Economy, I attended the latter, taking an active part in its 
deliberations, particularly in the work of the sections: “Social Ques- 
tions in General’’ and “Education.” Since, however, the sessions 
of the various sections took place simultaneously, thus making it 
impossible to follow the complete action of more than one, I am 
unable to give more than an approximate idea of the work of this 
Congress. The following paragraphs are at least an attempt to 
convey my personal impressions of the work as a whole. 

The first characteristic of this assemblage to impress me was the 
important part taken in it by private initiative, a fact which con- 
vinced me that in matters of positive moment there is not the slight- 
est difficulty in obtaining the assistance in international conferences 
of persons of the highest attainments and eminence, irrespective of 
whether the participating governments are officially represented or not. 

The second characteristic to impress not only me, but everyone 
who attended the Congress, was the entire devotion and sobriety of 
spirit with which the delegates applied themselves to their respective 
tasks in spite of the many attractive entertainments and attentions 
showered upon them. Of the many courtesies thus extended, those 
accepted were mainly of a personal character, by small groups 
usually with definite objectives, such as the exhibition of work or 
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results achieved in certain schools and institutions of national 
character. 

Another striking characteristic of this Congress was the eminently 
practical nature of the problems submitted for discussion, and the 
still more striking fact that the resolutions adopted are not only all 
entirely feasible, but inspired in the most far-reaching ideals and a full 
realization of actual conditions with respect to the betterment possible. 

But what impressed me more than anything else was the complete 
freedom of discussion accorded in the sections to each proposition 
submitted, and the fact that none was either approved or rejected 
except with full knowledge of the subject and in a spirit of the utmost 
impartiality. 

It sometimes happens in international gatherings that the proper 
critical spirit is sacrificed on the altar of international courtesy, a 
state of affairs which, in the case of a scientific congress, is particu- 
larly undesirable, not to say prejudicial. In such gatherings every 
subject presented is entitled to consideration irrespective of the person 
who presents 1t or the country represented by the latter. Any other 
method of procedure results in the approval of resolutions which not 
only become dead letters because impossible of realization, but which 
bring the entire work of international congresses into disrepute. 

The First International Congress of Social Economy, organized 
mainly by nonofficial elements, accomplished, thanks to the charac- 
teristics named, many noteworthy results, results which will in the 
future become the inspiration of even more important work, and which 
meanwhile greatly strengthen the faith of those of us who sincerely 
believe in the cooperation of the nations of the world in their common 
undertakings. 

The program of section 1 served notably to clarify the concept of 
the social museum, in general, and of all other institutions working 
toward analogous objectives. Its principal result, to my mind, was 
the exhibition to the nations represented in Buenos Aires of a model 
“museum,’? a model which could be adopted—with the necessary 
modifications required by differmg conditions—as the center of social 
action in countries now lacking such centers, or as the source of desir- 
able modifications in those museums already organized. The results 
of the work in this section are of the less tangible variety which, if they 
escape the statistician, are none the less real and enduring. At this 
moment of writing museums of social economy are undoubtedly 
being established in countries where they did not before exist, and 
even where their appearance is unheralded and unrecorded each one 
of these represents a great step forward for humanity. 

In section 2, the delegates from the United States, from Argentina, 
and Uruguay took a notable part, as was to be expected, since immi- 
gration and labor are important and even vital problems in each of 
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them, the local solution of which should reflect this mutually frank 
and helpful interchange of ideas. Other important papers and 
questions were introduced for discussion in this section by delegates 
of other nations, in some of which very advanced laws were cited. 
It is to be hoped that in the questions of immigration and labor the 
American nations will reach a uniform policy, at least as to the 
essential points, especially in everything relative to women and 
minors. 

While I was unable to fully inform myself as to the work accom- 
plished in sections 3 and 5, I know that in the first-named prefer- 
ential attention was given to themes 4, 6, and 7, namely: “‘ Housing 
and Alimentation of the Masses,” “‘Organization and Functioning of 
Beneficent Institutions,” and “International Treaties on Sanitary 
Matters,” respectively; and that in the second-named section careful 
attention was devoted to the theme: ‘Farm Home Management by 
Women.” 

In the section of education, invariably well attended, a program 
was developed which, although it did not quite reach the point of 
practical recommendations, nevertheless revealed the fact that the 
teaching force of Argentina—and the attendance, naturally, was 
largely composed of Argentine teachers—is very much alive to 
educational needs and profoundly concerned in the task of working 
out the best solution of the problems of public instruction. 

Section 6 was from the start invested with surpassing importance, 
since under the head of ‘Social Statistics and Social Problems in 
General’? come many themes of vital importance. It may be said 
that this section was as successful in what it did not permit to be 
accomplished as in what it actually and indisputably did accomplish. 
Under the unfailing régime of free discussion some propositions were 
rejected because they appeared to be entirely too radical, or even 
menacing to sane social organization. In that section it was cate- 
gorically established that no program of social reform which involved 
or implied the destruction of the home could be approved. This 
confession of faith, alone, is sufficient to give this congress a distin- 
guished place in the history of human assemblages. In this section 
it was definitely stated that the home is the social unit and that any 
program which tends to disorganize the home is, in essence, noxious 
and incapable of enduring. 

The resolutions presented by Miss Katherine Lenroot, United 
States delegate, with respect to child welfare statistics were discussed 
and approved in this section, as also those I had the honor to present, 
entitled “‘The Code of Child Rights” and “Social Work as a Pro- 
fession,” respectively. These resolutions appear at the close of this 
article. 
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This congress gave the delegates a fine opportunity of inspecting 
the educational work which is being done in the schools of Argentina, 
the quality of which is admirable. It also provided a practical 
opportunity of observing how Argentina is dealing with such difficult 
problems as the assimilation of immigrants, the prevention of juvenile 
delinquency, the treatment of abnormals, and the many other ques- 
tions which to-day press so heavily on the governments of the world. 
The impression gained by the observer as to this work in the Argen- 
tine Republic is a somewhat mixed one, in which the youthful energy 
with which this work is undertaken is strongly reflected as, also, that 
ripeness of judgment, that careful deliberation and serene reflection 
which apparently have preceded each decision made. 

In general, it may be said that if the First International Congress 
of Social Economy made a very modest entrance into the group of 
international gatherings, it has nevertheless upon the conclusion 
of its deliberations left such a strong impression of solid achievement, 
that henceforward it must be reckoned with as one of the most 
brilliant and fruitful of those gatherings which have brought together 
the nations of the world. 


RESOLUTIONS ON CHILD WELFARE STATISTICS 


First—The statistics of social and industrial life of the people regarding salaries, 
cost of living, work of women and children, mortality, and disease, and causes of 
delinquency, must be considered as of the greatest importance and prepared 
with more even precision and extension than commercial and industrial statistics. 

Second.—Statistics on children are of especial importance and must cover all 
the aspects of child welfare; health, education, work and protection against 
certain handicaps. In cases where complete and centralized national statistics 
do not exist, close cooperation should be established between the organizations 
compiling and analyzing such statistics. 

Third.—Statistical studies of child welfare require the cooperation of physicians, 
economists, sociologists, educators and statisticians. The coordination of 
efforts and the utilization of the work of specialists from different sources is 
greatly to be reeommended. 

Fourth.—Statistics of child welfare must be interpreted to the-public in a 
popular form in bulletins, pamphlets, articles in newspapers and magazines, 
diagrams, graphs, cinematographs and, in general, through all means which 
may be understood by laymen. 

Fifth—The purpose of these statistics is to serve as a basis for social welfare 
work which can be carried out only when the public in general may understand 
the meaning of such statistics. 


SOCIAL WELFARE AS A PROFESSION 


First“ Applied sociology”’ or “ Social welfare” (‘‘Accién social’’) should be 
a profession similar to medicine, law, engineering, and other professions which 
require university training. 

Second.—The aim of this profession will be to prepare men and women 
theoretically and practically to exercise a beneficent influence upon the various 
classes of society and to direct such classes to higher forms of life and activity. 
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Third.—The work already done in universities which have established this 
profession should be considered with care, in order that the fullest advantage 
may be taken of the lessons of experience and that the knowledge of fundamental 
methods may be disseminated as widely as possible. 

Fourth.— Governments and institutions carrying on projects relating to social 
welfare will give preference in employment to persons who have graduated from 
a course of training designed especially for this career. 


CODE ON THE RIGHTS OF CHILDREN 


First—Every child has the right to be born with honor, and his birth should 
not be an obstacle to the fullest and highest development of his life and his social 
activities. 

Second.—KEvery child has the right to be born in good health. Laws must 
prevent the creation of generations of sickly and degenerate persons. Mothers 
should receive every care and all hygienic instruction which may be necessary 
to safeguard the health of the child. The child should be examined and attended 
in the first days of his life by doctors and nurses in the public service. His 
feeding and treatment should be supervised by persons especially trained for 
this service. 

Third—kEvery child has the right to the environment and attention of a 
decent home. Vicious and wicked parents should not be permitted to exercise 
influence over their children. Abandoned children should be cared for in private 
homes rather than in institutions. If such homes be lacking, institutions for 
the care of children should be so organized that they may resemble homes as 
closely as possible. 

Fourth—Every child has the right to an education which will prepare him 
for a complete life, that is, to fulfill his duty as a member of his family, his city, 
his State, his country, and humanity in general. The necessary instruction 
should be compulsory and gratuitous for. all. There should be a school within 
the reach of every child. 

Fifth—kEvery child has the right to healthy recreation to conserve and im- 
prove his physical well-being. There should be within the reach of every child 
a place where he may obtain recreation. The State should see that in this place 
the child will find what may be most essential to his pleasure and his physical 
training, and that he may be protected against harmful influence. 

Sixth.—kEvery child has the right to such spectacles as may produce spiritual 
pleasure and assist in the development of his character. The State should 
place such spectacles within the reach of all children and should take care that 
depressing or immoral exhibitions be excluded. 

Seventh.—Every child has the right to the development of his social inclina- 
tions. Every effort should be made to have every child belong to some organiza- 
tion requiring his service and cooperation to a common end. 

Highth—Every child has the right to a sincere expression of his creative 
faculties. Choral societies, children’s theaters, vocational institutions, and other 
establishments will help to give opportunity for this expression. 

Ninth.—Every abnormal child has the right to opportunities equal to those 
which life offers to other normal children. A child mentally deficient should 
receive special attention to supply his deficiencies. 

Tenth very child has the right to be considered innocent. The so-called 
delinquent child should be treated in a special way, as is the sickly or backward 
child, until he is made a useful member of society. 














By Wm. B. GREELEY 
Chief of Forest Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


HE United States has been an importer of tropical forest 
products since the days of the early colonists. It is probable 
that the first of these products were coconuts from the West 
Indies or Central America and that mahogany from the West 

Indies was a close second. Early records indicate that West Indian 
mahogany was introduced into England about 1600 for shipbuilding 
purposes, and by 1700 its reputation as a cabinet wood “par excel- 
lence” was firmly established. There are records of mahogany 
importations into the United States as early as 1737, and it is proba- 
ble that it was imported before that date. From these small begin- 
nings in coconuts and mahogany 200 years ago, the imports of tropical 
forest products by the United States have increased in variety and 
amount until at present their average annual value is roughly about 
$300,000,000. These products include many materials in common 
everyday use, such as rubber, coconut products, quinine, mahogany, 
and chewing gum, and a large number of materials, such as gambier, 
tragacanth, vegetable ivory, and copal, with which comparatively 
few people are familar. In 1921, the last year for which detail 
statistics of imports are available, over 700,000 tons of tropical 
forest products were imported. The average for the last 10 years 
would be well above this figure, as imports fell off markedly during 
1921 both in amount and value, as indicated in Table 1.1 

The principal tropical forest products may, for purposes of dis- 
cussion, be divided into six classes. These classes in the order of the 
value of their imports in 1921 (see Table 3?) are rubber, coconut 
products, resins and gums, dyeing and tanning materials, wood, and 


miscellaneous. 
RUBBER 


Rubber is made from a white fluid which flows from cuts made on 
the trunk of the rubber tree. This fluid, or latex, is coagulated by 
various methods and‘forms the crude rubber of commerce. 





1 Taken from ‘‘Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States,’ Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, Department of Commerce. 
‘Idem. 
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The United States consumes over two-thirds of the world’s rubber. 
In 1921 over 423,000,000 pounds, valued at about $75,000,000, were 
imported. Brazil was the chief source of rubber until 1913. Since 
then the rubber plantations of the Kast Indies have grown to the 
producing stage, and at present they furnish about 90 per cent of the 
world’s supply. The truly wonderful development of the rubber 
industry in the Kast Indies started from a few rubber tree seeds taken 
from Brazil to England in 1876, sprouted there in the Kew botanical 
gardens and sent to Ceylon the same year. Forty odd years later 
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A RUBBER PLANTATION OF THREE-YEAR-OLD TREES |. - 


The United States is the market for over two-thirds of the world’s rubber, of which about 90 per cent 
is produced by the plantations of the East Indies 


over $200,000,000 worth of rubber was shipped from the Kast Indies 
to the United States alone. <A very large part of this enormous crop 
had its origin in the first few seeds brought from Brazil. The total 
production of crude rubber throughout the world in 1920 was over 
343,000 tons. Of this over 300,000 tons was plantation rubber from 
the East Indies and about 30,000 tons was “wild” rubber from 
Brazil. “Wild” rubber is secured from native trees in the tropical - 
forests. It generally contains much more foreign matter than 
plantation rubber on account of the less careful methods used in 
collecting it. 
32725—25{-—Bull. 4——2 
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Rubber is used for a great variety of products. One concern alone 
has reported the manufacture of thousands of different articles. In 
1920 approximately 70 per cent of the crude rubber imported by the 
United States went into vehicle tires and tubes. Boots and shoes 
tock 14 per cent. New uses for rubber are constantly being found 
and old ones extended. The market for-rubber in the United States 
is firmly established on an enormous scale. 


COCONUT PRODUCTS 


Coconut products include in addition to the nuts themselves: 
Copra, the dried kernel of the nut; coconut oil, obtained by pressing 





SORTING AND HUSKING COCONUTS 


The coconut palm grows in practically all tropical countries. During 1921 the United States imported 
a total of 563,000,000 pounds of coconut products from 32 different countries 


the kernel; and coconut oil cake, the residue formed in securing 
the oil. 

The coconut palm is found in practically all tropical countries. 
Imports of coconut products by the United States in 1921 came from 
32 different countries and reached the enormous total of over 
563,000,000 pounds, valued at about $29,000,000. Coconut products 
rank next to rubber in value and above rubber in weight of material 
imported. The Philippine Islands supply over one-half of the total 
amount of coconut products imported by the United States. Their 
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value was over $17,000,000 in 1921. In addition to being used for a 
great variety of food products, including a substitute for butter and 
lard, coconut products are much used for soap stock. New uses are 
constantly being found, and the market for coconut products in the 
United States shows no signs of decreasing. 


RESINS AND GUMS 


Over 74,000,000 pounds of resins and gums, valued at over 
$22,000,000, were imported by the United States from tropical coun- 
tries in 1921. Under resins and gums are included gum arabic, 
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Dion cia : : 
Courtesy of the Mexican Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 


PREPARING CHICLE IN MEXICO 


One of the many small establishments in Mexico for preparing this gum. The liquid is boiled to 
remove the water and the resultant gum is molded in blocks for shipping 





camphor, chicle, copal, dammar, kauri, shellac, and a number of 
others of less importance. 

Gum arabic is derived from the acacia trees of Africa. It is used 
largely in pharmacy and also, in lower grades, for mucilage, calico 
printing, and for a number of other purposes. Gum arabic comprised 
about one-tenth (by weight) of the tropical gums imported in 1921 
and had a value of less than 3 per cent of the total. 

Camphor is obtained by distilling the wood of the trunk and 
branches of the camphor tree. It is imported largely from China, 
Japan, and Persia, and is used principally in medicine and phar- 
macy. About 1,500,000 pounds, valued at $1,000,000, were imported 
in 1921. 
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Chicle (so widely used in the manufacture of chewing gum) is 
obtained from the sapodilla or zapote tree of Mexico, Central Amer- 
ica, and northern South America. Incisions are make in the bark, 
and the milklike liquid that flows from the cuts is caught in a recep- 
tacle. The liquid is boiled to remove the water and the resultant 
gum shipped in the form of loaves. Of the 6,900,000 pounds of 
chicle imported in 1921 over one-half came from Mexico. The value 
of all chicle imports was about $3,500,000. 

Copal, dammar, and kauri are resins obtained from tropical trees 
and used principally for varnish making. They come largely from 





THE QUEBRACHO INDUSTRY IN PARAGUAY 


In view of the forest depletion and increasing ‘‘chestnut blight,’’ the United States will undoubtedly 
continue to be a large market for quebracho, both in the form of wood and extracts 


British Africa and the Belgian Kongo in Africa, from the Straits 
Settlements and Dutch East Indies in Asia, and from New Zealand. 
In 1921 over 17,000,000 pounds of the three resins were imported, 
valued at about $2,000,000. 

Shellac, known as lac in its crude state, is a resin produced by the 
bite of certain insects on the twigs of several species of Hast Indian 
trees. The twigs become coated with lac and are collected and put 
through a refining process. The resultant shellac dissolved in alcohol 
is the much-used ‘‘spirit varnish.” The imports of shellac in 1921 
formed over a third of the total of all gum imports by weight and had 
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a value of over $13,000,000, or more than half the value of all gum 
Imports. 

Other gums imported in 1921 amounted to about 13,000,000 
pounds, valued at over $1,400,000. Over half of this amount was 
reshipped to the United States from nontropical countries.2 Asia 
supplied about one-quarter of these ‘‘other gums” and over one-half 
of their total value. 


TANNING AND DYEING MATERIALS 


The tanning industry in the United States is highly developed, 
and the total production of leather is at least equal to the total pro- 
duction of Europe.* This great development is due in part to the 
large supply of tannins, such as hemlock and oak bark and chestnyt 








HAITIAN LOGWOOD AWAITING SHIPMENT 
The extract is used asadye. The United States purchased $600,000 worth during 1921 


wood, native to the United States. These supplies are, however, 
steadily decreasing due to the depletion of the forests, and in the 
case of chestnut also to the inroads of a fungous disease known as 
“chestnut blight” which has already killed large quantities of chest- 
nut and which is spreading rapidly. The United States will undoubt- 
edly continue to be a large market for imported tanning materials. 

Quebracho is by far the most important tanning material imported 
by the United States from tropical countries. Out of a total of 
about 243,000,000 pounds of tropical tanning and dyeing materials, 
valued at about $9,000,000, imported in 1921, considerably over one- 
half, both in quantity and value, was quebracho extract. South 
America furnished all of it, and a very large proportion came from 





It is quite possible that a small proportion of the gums reshipped from nontropical countries did not 


originate in tropical countries. 
4 Supplement to Commerce Reports. Trade Information Bulletin No. 167. 
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TABLE 1.—Quantity and value of principal forest prod- 





















































1921 1920 
Quantity Value Quantity Value 
Wood: Pounds 1 ~~ Dollars Pounds 1 Dollars 
Mahogany: ea! tise ey cease une NN 43, 443 4, 555, 921 52, 607 7, 192, 891 
COTeK0 Nis sa Soa ee ra re ee een 7, 522 520, 756 8, 254 729, 754 
All other timber and lumber_..-_-------_-- 28, 758 2, 230, 935 42, 896 4, 033, 436 
Rattantandirecd sees sea ee (4) 1, 533, 219 (4) 3, 752, 223 
CIN Ge See Ue ae ae Oil woes ale an te abate 79, 723 8, 840, 831 103, 757 15, 708, 304 
Tanning and dyeing materials: [ 
Quebracho (crude and extract) _....--_____- 157, 492, 673 6, 557,029 | 221, 025, 440 7, 550, 500 
Mansroveibark ial eS ae 4, 520, 000 119, 646 13, 524, 000 316, 046 
All other tanning material 6___.____________ 710, 131, 473 1, 297, 961 76, 409, 321 3, 015, 990 
Gal Terie ene ek OE wen SS rie any 7, 022, 790 269, 912 10, 095, 325 806, 583 
TIO ZWOO Cee ee ere ME Ree ee lees FEN 53, 480, 000 636, 932 145, 660, 000 2, 186, 860 
Otheridyewoodssan2 ies ea ee 9, 460, 000 98, 163 8, 294, 000 69, 968 
IDiyeln Gextractsues senate hun slat Mueennueel 1, 048, 225 85, 050 1, 156, 279 170, 460 
TOtals seen e ee Leh) he Seu yee 248, 150, 161 9, 064, 693 | 406, 164, 365 14, 116, 407 
Resins and gums: 
Camphor (crude and refined)____.________- 1, 558, 928 1, 010, 289 | 4, 977, 053 7, 453, 229 
Guimiaral 1 CHa e2 eee ie So aman bees 7, 556, 047 624, 789 6, 497, 563 764, 440 
Chicle sD eee LG ee ONS 6, 963, 663 3, 562, 118 9, 859, 788 6, 748, 955 
Copal, dammar and kauri-__-_-_____-.____ 17, 628, 044 2, 069, 346 69, 334, 265 9, 595, 583 
Shellac ae ae Nee ee seat 27, 840, 965 18, 618, 473 28, 587, 107 23, 088, 576 
AL Others es a Ses Oe eee wee 12, 937, 864 1, 442, 475 12, 989, 763 3, 755, 597 
TRO Gal sae ee Soe ie ees WB ils Acyl ade uainen 74, 485, 511 22, 327, 490 ! 132, 245, 539 51, 406, 380 
FRAUD Der eee eres ace fn nes setae egy el ba ee 423, 349, 782 75, 562, 938 590, 464,159 | 247, 990, 611 
Coconut products: | 
Coconuts,!2 coconut meat, and copra_---_--- 304, 703, 138 12, 592, 736 , 339, 273, 680 23, 584, 295 
Coconutoilicake sees Meee eed ele 68, 932, 533 1,419, 728 | 228, 852, 738 4, 415, 249 
(OLY Co aT Hoy Lee ee 189, 716, 814 15, 323, 753 216, 327, 103 33, 079, 584 
MO tall sis setae ial coe Oa ee ae 563, 352,485 | 29,336,217 | 784,453,521 | 61, 079, 128 
Miscellaneous: 
Cin chonayb ar kee neers ieee 1, 032, 909 332, 794 4, 067, 746 1, 526, 130 
Ke Dok ss eee a ene RO eRe 16, 930, 000 2, 556, 699 19, 762,000 |- 3, 847, 610 
WMegetabletivionyesss aa. eee eee eee 28, 382, 890 908, 201 49, 690, 478 2, 550, 697 
Megetalble twa xta sas Sea ies aina Deeae ee 6, 701, 008 1, 125, 878 6, 553, 512 2, 168, 410 
@hinesewwood(oile= 22s heeee lee nea as 29, 065, 480 2, 469, 659 72, 492, 960 11, 077, 271 
Veg baale (a DSL a ae Ur OI OO GAs iran, Ea ad 23, 155, 230 1, 421,503 | 41, 948, 224 5, 430, 310 
RO Gale eee ea a ete eee a es ub Abi 105, 267, 517 8, 814, 734 | 194, 514, 920 26, 600, 428 
CQ eB ana ray me Be a a es ee ee | 153394659039 Baa seen ee 479, 021, 696 











1 Except for wood which is given in M board feet. 

2 Included under ‘‘All other.’’ 

3 Quantity given only for ‘‘Logs and round timber’’ and ‘‘ Lumber, boards, planks, deals, and other 
sawed lumber.”’ 

4 Not given. 

5 1910 figures. Those for 1909, not given. 

6 Includes both crude and extract. 

7 Quantity of ‘‘All other crude”’ not given. 

8 Includes dyeing extracts, 

§ See (8). 

10 Not given. 

ll Estimated from 1919 data. 

! Converting factor of 1 pound per coconut used as a conservative estimate 

13 Quantity of coconuts not given. 

141911 figures. Those for 1909 and 1910 not given. 

151912 figures. Those for 1909, 1910, and 1911 not given. 
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ucts imported into the United States for different years 
1919 1918 1913 1909 

Quantity Value Quantity Value Quantity Value | Quantity Value 

Pounds 1 Dollars Pounds 1 Dollars Pounds | Dollars Pounds } Dollars 
42, 678 3, 973, 072 44, 098 3, 848, 388 66, 318 4, 839, 625 39, 828 2, 479, 976 

8, 583 591, 809 9, 109 677, 169 19,092 | 1, 094, 048 (2) (2) 
37, 610 2, 239, 030 25, 123 2, 075, 544 3 78, 639 2, 342, 966 38, 528 2, 028, 118 
4) 1, 107, 924 (4) 1, 563, 882 (4) 1, 661, 014 (4) 51,131, 101 
88, 871 7, 911, 835 78, 330 8, 164, 483 164, 049 9, 937, 653 48, 356 5, 639, 195 
152, 420, 648 6, 956, 626 | 176, 713, 739 6, 055, 808 | 284,371,466 | 3,305,896 | 234, 230, 981 38, 472, 325 
5, 046, 000 87, 869 4, 726, 000 96, 867 30, 374, 000 336, 136 24, 526, 000 250, 409 
7 6, 128, 899 1, 823, 968 | 78,115, 070 437, 627 | 789, 481, 275 8 755, 205 | 783, 519, 733 8 410, 595 
4, 744, 651 432, 499 8, 764, 020 952, 323 17, 064, 998 790, O81 30, 992, 245 1, 313, 997 
58, 044, 000 549, 885 59, 682, 000 668, 141 74, 054, 000 476, 916 35, 748, 000 166, 371 
3, 236, 000 38, 377 62, 306, 000 796, 297 7, 946, 000 55, 843 4 45, 760 
1, 156, 838 210, 281 1, 459, 362 183, 131 (9) (9) (9) 9) 

230, 777, 036 10, 099, 505 | 321, 766, 191 9, 190, 194 | 423, 291, 739 5, 720, 077 | 329, 016, 959 5, 659, 457 
4, 819, 032 6, 335, 437 4, 421, 426 2, 317, 062 4, 200, 520 1, 169, 858 2, 441, 861 760, 827 
5, 943, 021 819, 452 4, 460, 812 816, 019 10 (10) 4, 158, 958 275, 987 
9, 445,538 | 6,216,987 | 7,251,022 | 3,917,104 | 13,758,592 | 5,282,722 | 5,450,139 | 1, 987, 112 
20, 326, 193 2, 082, 976 33, 664, 048 3, 249, 783 28, 578, 211 2, 519, 519 24, 861, 428 2, 388, 458 
24, 426, 403 11, 869, 246 18, 663, 717 9, 029, 139 21, 912, 015 3, 046, 919 19, 185, 137 3, 889, 533 
11, 291, 131 3, 387, 096 | 11 6,300, 000 1, 903, 349 | 117,900,000 | 2,359, 796 | 1! 4, 600, 000 1, 393, 476 
76, 251,318 | 30,711,194 | 74,761,025 | 21,232,456 | 76, 344,338 | 14,378,814 | 60, 697,523 | 10, 695, 398 
565, 931, 299 | 220, 800, 503 | 340, 023,193 | 148, 537, 658 | 170, 747, 339 | 97, 623, 930. 114, 598, 768 63, 167, 103 
373, 635, 384 | 24, 738, 584 (13 450,919,241 | 31, 360, 046 |!3 40, 870, 367 | 3, 806, 965 13 23, 842, 522 1, 919, 414 
112, 405,870 | 2,370,827 | 37,780,061 | 1,764,574 | 11, 047, 399 Te Tee |) iS PS PY 18, 456 
281, 063, 213 | 35, 380,099 | 356, 088,738 | 44,290,112 | 50,504,192 | 4,183,036 | 52,490,558 | 3, 079, 682 
767, 104, 467 62, 489, 510 | 844, 788, 040 77, 414, 732 | 102, 421, 958 8, 131, 138 78, 075, 807 5, 017, 552 
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Argentina. Mangrove bark and the fruits of certain trees—myro- 
balans and divi-divi—are also imported in small quantities. Over 
one-half of the mangrove bark imported in 1921 came from Portu- 
guese Africa and the remaining tropical tanning materials very 
largely from Africa and Asia. Gambier is used both as a tanning 
material and as a dye. About 7,000,000 pounds of it were imported 
in 1921 largely from the Straits Settlements of Asia. Logwood is 
the heartwood of a tropical tree. The extract is used as a dye. 
Over 53,000,000 pounds of it in the crude state, valued at about 
$600,000, were imported in 1921 from Mexico, the West Indies, and 
Central America. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Under miscellaneous are included six tropical forest products that 
do not belong in the five classes shown in Table 3. The products 
grouped under miscellaneous are: Cinchona bark, kapok, vegetable 
ivory, vegetable wax, Chinese wood oil, palm oil. 

The combined imports of these six products in 1921 amounted to 
about 100,000,000 pounds, valued at over $8,800,000. 

Cinchona bark, from which quinine is made, is imported princi- 
pally from the East Indies and from the countries bordering on the 
west coast of South America. The early Spanish explorers in South 
America learned of the medicinal properties of cinchona bark from 
the Indians. The bark is collected in the forests of South America 
by first stripping as much as possible from the standing tree, then 
felling the tree and stripping the rest of it. This wasteful procedure 
caused apprehension that the cinchona tree would become practically 
cut out, and about 1850 measures were taken to plant South Ameri- 
can trees in India. The plantations were successful, and the culture 
of the cinchona tree has spread over a considerable portion of the 
Kast Indies. In 1921 about 1,000,000 pounds of cinchona bark, 
valued at some $333,000, were imported into the United States. 
About 90 per cent came originally from the East Indies and was 
reshipped from nontropical ports to the United States. 

Kapok is the cottonlike lining of the seed pods of the ceiba or 
silk-cotton tree of the Tropics and is considerably lighter than cotton. 
Its uses include lining for clothing, stuffing for cushions, and floats 
for rafts. About 17,000,000 pounds, valued at over $2,500,000, were 
imported into the United States in 1921. Nearly 16,000,000 pounds 
of this came from the Dutch East Indies. 

Vegetable ivory is obtained from the seasoned seeds or nuts of a 
species of South American palm. It is largely used for the manu- 
facture of buttons. Imports into the United States in 1921 amounted 
to over 28,000,000 pounds, valued at about $900,000. 
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Vegetable wax, or carnauba wax, is formed on the leaves of a 
species of palm. It is used largely in phonograph records, as an 
insulating material for electric wires, and in varnish. It comes 
principally from Brazil and Japan. In 1921 imports into the United 
States amounted to about 6,700,000 pounds, valued at approximately 
$1,126,000. 





CINCHONA BARK PREPARED FOR SHIPPING 


This bark, from which quinine is made, was imported to an amount of about 1,000,000 
pounds in 1921 


Chinese wood oil, or tung oil, is extracted from the nuts of a small 
tree> growing in southern China. The oil has been used by the 
Chinese for centuries and in recent years has come into a wide use 
in this country in the paint and varnish industries. Experiments in 
srowing the trees in the southeastern part of the United States 
carried on during the last 15 years have been quite successful, and 





5 Aleurites fordi and A. montana. 
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it is not improbable that the requirements of this country for tung 
oil will ultimately be supplied in part at least from domestic sources. 
Unsettled conditions in China, interfering with the manufacture and 
transportation of the oil, have given an added interest to the experi- 
ments in this country. In 1921 about 29,000,000 pounds of tung 
oil, valued at nearly $2,500,000, were imported. 

Palm oil is obtained from the fruit of the West African oil palm. 
It is used as a candle and soap stock and in making lubricants. 
Imports of palm oil in 1921 amounted to over 23,000,000 pounds, 
valued at about $1,400,000. <A large proportion of it came from 
Africa. South America supplied about 250,000 pounds. 

Among the many other tropical forest products imported are 
Brazil nuts, fibers, bamboo, and palm leaves. 


WOOD 


The principal imports of wood into the United States from tropical 
countries are given in Table 2. These imports include cabinet 
woods, principally mahogany and cedar, both unmanufactured and 
as sawed lumber; woods not classed as cabinet woods, in the form 
of logs, round timber, and sawed lumber; and rattan and reeds. 
Imports of tropical woods from nontropical countries, which, of 
course, means reshipped material, are included only in cases where 
there is no doubt about the imports being of tropical origin. The 
total value of wood imports for 1921 was over $8,800,000. Over 
one-half of this valuation was made up of mahogany. 

Cedar from tropical countries, frequently called Spanish cedar 
or cigar box cedar, is imported from Mexico, the West Indies, 
Central America, and South America. It has as wide a range of 
growth as any of the important species found in the tropics and is 
one of the most valuable timber trees in the American tropics. 

The wood of Spanish cedar is reddish in color, soft, stays in place 
well, and is highly durable. Some of it closely resembles mahogany 
and quite often is imported as such. In 1921 the United States 
imported about 7,500,000 board feet of cedar in log form, valued at 
over $500,000. Brazil was the largest contributor with Cuba second. 
In addition to the log imports of cedar it is highly probable that a 
considerable amount of the ‘‘sawed cabinet wood”’ listed in Table 2 
was cedar. A study® of the consumption of wood by the wood- 
working industries of the United States during the period 1909-1913 
shows an annual consumption of over 30,300,000 board feet of 
Spanish cedar of which about 30,200,000 board feet were used for 
cigar and tobacco boxes. Average annual imports of Spanish cedar 
at present are estimated at about 10,000,000 board feet. In 1913 
over 19,000,000 board feet of cedar logs alone were imported. 





6 Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 605, ‘‘Lumber used in the manufacture of wooden products.” 
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Mahogany, the foremost cabinet and finish wood of the world, 
was one of the first tropical forest products imported into the United 
States. As early as 1824 annual imports of ‘mahogany and other”’ 
wood largely from the West Indies were valued at over $200,000. 
In 1921 the total imports of mahogany amounted to over 43,000,000 
board feet, valued at about $4,500,000. Of this material just about 





‘Nee g ee S 
Courtesy of H. N. Whitford 
A SPANISH CEDAR 
This valuable timber tree has a wide range of growth in the Latin 


American countries. Large quantities of the wood are consumed 
annually by the United States 


one-half was true mahogany from Mexico, the West Indies, Central 
America, and South America. A large part of the remainder was 
African mahogany, some of which closely approaches the true ma- 
hogany. Philippine mahogany, another substitute for true mahog- 
any, made up about 5 per cent of the total. 

Cabinet woods, other than cedar and mahogany, both in log form 
and as sawed lumber, were imported in 1921 to the extent of over 
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~TasLe 2.—Wood imported into the United 
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States from tropical countries in 1921 
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14,000,000 board feet, valued at about $1,350,000. In addition to 
“cabinet woods” other tropical woods in the form of logs, round 
timber, sawed lumber, and timber were imported in smaller quanti- 
ties, as indicated in Table 2. These woods came from tropical countries 
scattered throughout the world. The records of imports,’ from which 
Table 2 is compiled, do not indicate the source of various species of 
tropical woods imported other than cedar and mahogany. Some few 
of these additional woods are listed below. Many others are im- 
ported in small amounts, but definite records of their kind, quantity, 
and source are not available. 














Name of wood Characteristics Where grown Principal uses 
Radoukaes=== Heavy, dark red_____ East Indies, Philip-| Finish and railroad 
pine Islands. cars. 
Lignum vitae_| Very heavy, dense, | West Indies, Cen- | Rollers, bearings, 
dark color. | tral America. pulley sheaves. 
Meas 2 wert Very durable, dark | East Indies______- Shipbuilding. 
in color. | 
Boxwood_____ Fine textured, rather , West Indies, South | Scientific and musi- 
hard, yellowish. America, Cen- cal instruments. 
tral America. 
Hbonyess == Heavy, hard, black | Africa, East Indies_| Athletic goods, mu- 
in color. sical instruments, 
canes. 
Rosewood_-__| Reddish brown with | Brazil__.________- Scientific and musi- 
black streaks, hard, cal instruments, 
heavy, durable. fixtures, car con- 
struction. 
Prima vera__-| Rather light in | Mexico, Central | Furniture, fixtures. 
weight, pale yel- America. 
low. | 
Vara) nee | Heavy, hard, durable | Australia_________ | Shipbuilding, ve- 
| hicles. 
Cocobola____- Deep red in color | Mexico, Central | Knife handles. 
with black strip- America. 
ing, fine texture. 
Greenheart____ Very strong, heavy, | Northern South | Marine construction. 
hard and durable, America, West 
dark greenish. Indies. | 














Rattan, reed, and cane are made from the long stems of the rattan 
palms. Many ofthese palms are of the climbing variety. The 
outer part of the stem or cane is stripped or split off and forms the 
“‘split-cane” commonly used for the bottoms and backs of chairs. 
The center part or interior of the cane is used in ‘‘rattan” or ‘‘reed” 
furniture. Practically all the rattan and reed imported into the 





7“Poreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States,’’ Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, Department of Commerce, 
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United States at present comes from Asia, principally from the 
Straits Settlements and Hongkong. In 1921 imports were valued 
at over $1,500,000. Rattans are abundant in the Philippines but 
while used to a considerable extent locally, are exported in very 
limited quantities. 

Of the forest products imported from tropical countries in 1921 
wood made up less than 6 per cent of the total value. It is, of 
course, to be expected that the United States would import little 
wood as compared to various other products not grown in this 
country. ‘Our magnificent forests of both softwoods and hard- 
woods have enabled us to export large quantities of a variety of 
species. The situation has, however, changed in recent years. 





MAHOGANY LOGS 


Mahogany was one of the first tropical forest products imported by the United States 


Unrestricted lumbering, land clearing operations, and fires have 
reduced our forests to less than one-half of the original stand, and 
the annual cut at present is about four times as much as the annual 
growth. The continuation of such a condition ultimately means 
the exhaustion of the forests of the United States. Already one- 
half of the pulpwood required for our paper consumption comes 
from outside of the United States. The remedy lies largely in the 
protection of present forests, the planting of new forests on denuded 
land, and in the more efficient use of what is cut. Even if the most 
approved methods of handling our forests could be instituted at 
once and our vast areas of denuded waste lands planted with forest 
trees, there would be a long period before these measures would 
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show results. This period of shortage, already being felt, can be 
met only in part by more efficient methods of utilization. More 
wood must be secured from outside sources to bridge the shortage 
or else we must turn to materials other than wood for many purposes 
for which wood is now being used with entire satisfaction. 

The hardwood forests of the United States are especially in need 
of a period of comparative rest. They have- been largely culled 





LOGGING HARDWOOD 
IN BRAZIL 


The Amazon basin alone con- 
tains some 2,500 species of 
timber, most of which are 
practically unknown in the 
markets of the United States 





Photograph by H. N. Whitford 


over, and the larger, finer trees of such species as hickory, oak, ash, 
and black walnut are comparatively few. The present annual cut 
of hardwood lumber in the United States is approximately 5,000,000,- 
000 board feet, not including wood used in the form of bolts, billets, 
hewed ties, etc., which do not pass through sawmills. Fifteen years 
ago the hardwood lumber cut was over 10,000,000,000 board feet; 10 
years ago-it was approximately 8,000,000,000 our feet, and 5 years 
ago about 7,000,000,000 board feet. 
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TaBLE 3.—Value of principal forest products imported into the United States 
from tropical countries in 1921 
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Tropical countries supply approximately 100,000,000 board feet of 
hardwoods to the United States each year. Less than one-half of 
this comes from South and Central America and consists largely of 
mahogany and cedar. ‘These countries contain some 3,000,000 
square miles of hardwood timber—more than half the tropical forests 
of the world. Comparatively little is known of these tropical woods. 
There are some 2,500 species of timber in the Amazon basin alone, 
most of which are practically unknown to us. It is highly probable 
that there are many woods in these tropical American forests which 
rank high in strength, toughness, and hardness and which are com- 
parable to our native hickory, oak, and ash. The importation of 
such woods would tend to hold in check in some degree the exploita- 
tion of our remaining hardwoods of special value in the manufacture 
of agricultural implements, handles, vehicles and railway cars, 
furniture, chairs, cooperage, and athletic goods, and would provide a 
market for the excess supply of hardwoods in these tropical or semi- 
tropical forests. From both the standpoint of this country and 
South American countries such a development would be beneficial. 
The United States is an enormous potential market for tropical 
woods, and the near-by countries with large supplies of these woods 
seem the logical place from which to get it. 

A first and very necessary step in expanding the United States as 
a market for tropical woods is to provide for a study of the distribu- 
tion, quantity, and accessibility of these woods and the collection 
and shipment of authentic and representative material to the United 
States for tests of various kinds. Tests will enable the properties of 
South American woods, such as strength, hardness, stiffness, ease of 
working, ability to stay in place after drying, etc., to be compared 
with similar properties of our native woods, and will form from the 
standpoint of both buyer and seller a very necessary basis for the 
selection of tropical woods to fit various requirements of use. 

32725—25j}—Bull. 4——3 














By Jaime Bacub 


Sub-Commissioner, Department of Labor and Agriculture, Porto Rico 


HE Legislature of Porto Rico, whose organization is known 
to the reader through a previous article in the BULLETIN,! 
has always shown itself ready to protect the interests of the 
workingmen of the Island. From the passage of the first 

labor legislation in the year 1902, not a single session has convened 
during which there has not been inscribed in our codes some real 
and practical proof of the interest with which the legislature looks 
upon the great problem of the proletariat. In our judgment the 
most important laws of this kind and those which confer the most 
honor on our Congressmen are the law of March 11, 1915, authoriz- 
ing the establishment of the Homestead Commission, and that of 
July 11, 1921, reorganizing the same. 


THE HOMESTEAD COMMISSION 


This commission is a Government body made up of the following 
members: Sefior Esteves, Commissioner of the Interior; Sefior Char- 
don, Commissioner of Agriculture and Labor; Sefior Gallardo, Treas- 
urer of Porto Rico; Doctor Ortiz, Commissioner of Health, and 
Sefiores Vargas, Ferrer, and Alonso, three men of high standing, 
named by the governor, with the consent of the Senate of Porto Rico, 
to represent the Unionist Party, the Republican Party, and the 
labor organizations, respectively. 

According to the law the commission has at its disposal certain 
official funds for the building of houses, for the laying out of farms 
and for the purchase of tracts for subdivision into building lots 
and farms—all to be rented to workingmen at a moderate rate and 
with the right of purchase. Moreover, the legislature has invested 
the commission with full power to administer such urban and 
rural colonies, the commission having likewise the right to for- 
mulate regulations for this purpose and to distribute funds in such 





1 Porto Rico: An Interesting Experiment, July, 1924 
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manner that the workingmen shall derive the greatest benefits pos- 
sible in compliance with both the spirit and the letter of the law. 

With regard to houses, the commission fixes the rental for the 
tenant according to the value of the lot and the cost of construction 
or repairs. The law exempts these properties, whether city or rural, 
from all taxes until full payment has been made, and grants free 
transfer of the title in the Property Register. 

Before making any contract a committee of the commission inves- 
tigates the circumstances of each petitioner, as the latter must fulfill 
the following requirements: (1) He must be a citizen of the United 
States; (2) he must have a good reputation; (3) he must not possess 
property exceeding $300 in value; and (4) his annual income must 
be less than $1,000. 





A LABORER’S HOME 


A typical house of the mountainous region of Porto Rico 


Farms are likewise to be obtained through a similar contract, in 
which case the renter must not only possess the qualifications just 
named but must also bind himself to the following: (1) To construct 
in the first year a house worth at least $500; (2) to live on the farm 
for 5 years; and (3) to have, within 24 months, not less than one- 
third of his ground under cultivation, and to maintain such a condi- 
tion for 10 years. . 

Failure to carry out any clause of the contract results in forfeiture 
of the property and its transfer to another worker. 

All moneys received by the Treasury of Porto Rico through the 
agency of the Homestead Commission as rentals or payments of 
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interest or principal are credited to a special fund and are used only 
to advance the work just outlined. 


THE RESULTS 


So far we have confined ourselves to a short explanation of the 
constitution, duties, and rights of the Homestead Commission. 
With the official reports of this body before us we now propose to 
enter fully into the study of its activities and to show that our laws 
are not ‘‘dead letters.”’ 

The activities of the commission can be grouped under four head- 
ings, VIZ: 

First. Routine meetings and affairs. 

Second. Evacuation of dwellings in Puerta de Tierra. 

Third. Administration of the workingmen’s district. 

Fourth. The laying out and development of farms. 


MEETINGS 


Ten meetings of the commission were held in the fiscal year 1921— 
22, and 35 in 1922-23. The advance noted in the number of meetings 
in the latter year is a satisfying proof of the increase in interest and 
work on the part of those who compose the commission. 

In order that the reader may have an idea of the importance of 
these meetings we take the liberty of publishing the financial report 
of the commission up to June 30, 1923. 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR THE HOMESTEAD COMMISSION 
UP TO JUNE 30, 1923 


(1) Homestead funds on de- Receipts Expenditures Balance 
posit. Appropriation 
(Law No. 35, 1915)__ | $500. 00 
Collection of payments 
for building lots, 
houses, and farms up 
to June SO.19236 Sia, 74, 908. 52 
HG, A 
EEX OM GIG UT OS IM montis oa RA mui Al eee ye Ea sey $68, 821. 25 
Balancer ume ss Oc 23 Meeps es aa ee i occa ree tee eee Ne $6, 587. 27 
(2) Construction of houses in 
the workingmen’s dis- 
trict according to Law 
No. 67, 1919, and Law 
No. 71, 1919, Budget 
of 1919-20: 
AN OV ORO| OMA 30, 000. 00 
XP eM IUTes aun ee LN ey Caio basa tier CA ahem 29, 900. 95 
Balance? June 30, 
G2 ees an Nr aeteidin gs ices Ae Nee Se I age NSE AOS area VR 99. 05 
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(3) Fund from homestead Receipts 
bonds on deposit: 
Homestead loan? of 
1920 (Law No. 28, 
TON (Nenige ase . $244, 000. 00 
Loan for the con- 
struction of work- 
ingmen’s district?* 
(Law No. 19, 
1920) ae sate 420, 945. 00 
IDepositse == 225522 75. 24 
ee HTT OPI 
EX DeNGi URES Sees SPN eek eve Ges 


Expeditures Balance 


Balance ume 30) sO 23 eee ess eee eee Sie ee he Ay gee $000. 00 


(4) Construction of additional houses in 
workingmen’s district (Law No. 2, 
192i) SMppropriation=-=— =— 52342 125, 000. 00 
HX ET CEU E Se ee ae is a ee Se NLS Sea Oe 
MURT UTA Le Togo ese see peer 0d aac Pt RN AL ee ee ores 


‘hotaliexpendituness 55 9252s ees 


IBelkevarees Aware. S10) 1M PAa se 


(5) Special fund to complete working- 
men’s district; reserve fund (Law 
Nos 50; 1921): 4 
Receipts ease van eee 125, 755: 05 
AEE XO SI ANC TES BR eye ys ees alee pa 


000. 00 


Balla ers ume ve 0; lO 2 artisans olor lene ea nD ae Oh elena ey 125, 705. 57 


(6) Homestead Commission, salaries: 
Budget lO 2122) eee ee as 10, 620. 00 
FX CMOUCUT ES ears eine ee La Apt emu SD Nee ee 


Balance niuTets Opel OZ Dik os eer aN ee cee yee Wet aa kee ee rea 1, 620. 01 


(7) Homestead Commission, contingent 
expenses: 
Budget wlO2i— 22 sens ie ae 2, 000. 00 
axe Cra CG UI CS Bae em enn yeas ee ee ie TO 


Balance exdimimees (MO 2 2 iaeee re a eel pee ae ay ne eee eda 168. 39 


(8) Homestead Commission, salaries: 
Budget, 1922-23. 20-222 «222 9, 181. 80 
XPM Gi UES es Ae eae a tek DUE ISN eae pe eas 


JEXCWE WAN exec] AUB ove yo A 0 yng OAR im ese ey a TS Se Dee 0 at ee 1, 022. 92 


(9). Homestead Commission, contingent 
expenses: 
BudeerlO22-230s sens 2, 000. 00 
ep CM Gi UG see pe ee ae lel Wi tee eb lee le ne 


Balance nines 0) ol 92 dsasmue may aente imvenet Mullan een! See eal O4 OO 





Grand totals sas sae eee 1, 044, 985. 61 


. 50 136, 248. 11 





? Appropriation closed. 
3 Loan of 1920 (Law No. 28, 1917). 


‘ Loan for the construction of houses on lands of the people of Porto Rico, situated in the municipality 


of San Juan, reserve fund (Law No. 19, 1920). 


5 Expenses occasioned by the establishment of the camp at Parada 8, Puerta de Tierra, to lodge families 


suffering from a fire which caused much damage. 


6 Appropriation closed by draft No. 353 of the auditor of Porto Rico, dated Aug. 21, 1922. 


1 Special tax of one tenth of 1 per cent on property in San Juan. 
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EVACUATION OF DWELLINGS AT PUERTA DE TIERRA 


The most difficult problem which the commission has had to face 
was the evacuation of the dwellings on the low lands of Puerta de 
Tierra. This is an extensive suburb of San Juan (the Capital) 
whose boundaries reach to the mangrove swamps at the north of the 
bay. The houses, constructed on unstable ground, subject to the 
ebb and flow of the tide, had been fabricated from boxes and coal 
oil cans in the crudest manner, without lighting or water and regard- 
less of the most rudimentary principles of hygiene. This situation, 
already bad, became worse with the approach of the harbor improve- 
ments; for the dredge, used in preparation for works of a permanent 
nature, discharged a wall of mud along the south boundary, flooding 
the neighborhoods of ‘Hoyo Frio,’’ ‘“Palmarito,” “ Gandulito,”’ 
‘“‘Miranda,’’ “‘Salsipuedes,’’ and “‘ Vista Alegre.’’ Of the 747 cases 
affected by the works in question, 577 had been satisfactorily disposed 
of by June 30, 1923. The remainder were settled during the fiscal 
year ended on June 30 last. To every property owner of Puerta de 
Tierra whose house was demolished there was assigned another in the 
workingmen’s housing development of Santurce, the value of the 
property destroyed being credited to his account. In this way the 
city got rid of a large section which marred its attractive aspect; 
the sea front for loading and unloading operations was extended; 
hygienic houses were provided for workingmen and their families in a 
dry and healthful section, equipped with electric lights, good water, 
and sewerage. The total amount credited for demolition of houses 
reached $13,487, the cash payments to those who could not or would 
not go to live in the workers’ district being $13,219. 


WORKINGMEN’S DISTRICTS 


The workingmen’s developments of Porto Rico may be classified in 
three groups, viz.: Insular, municipal, and private. 

The San Juan workingmen’s district is the property of the Govern- 
ment of Porto Rico and is included in the so-called insular develop- 
ments. It is situated in the suburb of Santurce on the sandy slope 
of a hill rising from Martin Pefia Creek. Coconut palms protect the 
inhabitants from the rays of the sun, while the wide streets, accurately 
laid out, permit a constant circulation of pure fresh air. The dis- 
trict, which has electric lighting, both public and private, and water 
for all purposes, communicates with the rest of the city by means of an 
electric car line and a motor bus system. 

In this suburb there have been built up to the present time 342 
wooden houses and 150 of reinforced concrete. Of the available 
building lots 164 have been ceded for the building of wooden houses 
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and 139 for concrete dwellings. A pharmacy, stores, dairies, schools, 
a police station, and other advantages of modern life complete this 
suburb, upon which work was commenced three years ago. 

The rental rates are fixed according to the value of the property. 
The rent for a concrete residence is $12 monthly. For a wooden 
house, costing $250, it 1s $3; for one worth $500, $5; and for one which 
represents an investment of $1,000, $8. Rents are collected monthly 





WORKMEN’S DISTRICT OF SAN JUAN 


This district is included in the so-called insular developments of the island. Upper: Some of the wooden 
houses. Lower: Typical concrete dwellings 


and during the fiscal year 1922-23, $32,144.87 was paid into the funds 
of the commission from this source. These same payments caused 
the receipts for the year ended June 30, 1924, to amount to $51,308.69. 

Humacao, a city situated in the eastern part of the Island, also has a 
municipal workingmen’s suburb. It is to the west of the city, near 
one of the insular highways on a hill overlooking the valley. In this 
case the city had constructed 36 wooden houses roofed with galvan- 
ized iron. Each house is divided into a sitting room, a combination 
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kitchen and dining room and two bed rooms. The sanitary service 
is a separate unit for common use. ‘The district is provided with a 
school and electric light. 

The assignment of houses is made by lot, the recipients paying $25 
down and $6 monthly until the total cost of the house, which with the 
lot reaches the sum of $600, is paid. 

In the establishment of this suburb a considerable amount of 
money was invested, as follows: 





WORKMEN’S SUBURB OF HUMACAO 


One of the municipal developments for workmen 


Veetlur ee wo fe Giles eta lle eee een ey Ee a ne Ris pt ty ee $4, 000. 00 
Cost oMconstruction: == 3222 324s en ye heehee ee ee 21,441. 44 
Costvotesamitaryzins ba tart to rs ae ae ee yen ee oe 738. 21 

26, 179. 65 


On the northwest coast of the Island the city of Aguadilla has two 
workingmen’s districts, one in the rural zone and the other in the 
city. The rural district is constructed on property ceded by Sr. 
Pedro Hernandez. It has a total of 72 houses, 19 of which the 
Homestead Commission constructed. Three belong to the munici- 
pality and are used for the school, the school lunch room, and the 
residence of the teachers. In addition the district has a post office, 
a bakery, and a club. 

The workers’ district in the city had a tragic origin. The tidal 
wave which followed the earthquake of October 11, 1918, destroyed 
the humble dwellings close to the shore. To meet this emergency 
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112 houses were constructed with funds of the commission, together 
with contributions from the American Red Cross and _ private 
donations. ‘These houses were presented to the sufferers from what 
is a rare catastrophe among us. 

Arecibo, in the northern part of the Island, has another workers’ 
district of houses constructed by contributions of the Insular Goy- 
ernment, the Knights of Columbus, and the American Red Cross. 





WORKMEN’S HOUSES ON A SUGAR ESTATE 


Upper: The badly ventilated ‘barracks’ which are gradually being replaced by individual houses. 
Lower: New concrete houses on the Yabucoa sugar plantation 
Private companies and corporations doing business in the country 
are also commencing to take into account the advantages arising 
from having their workingmen comfortable. Although they have 
always had the housing problem before them, they were long accus- 
tomed to give their men dark quarters, badly ventilated and cramped, 
in long wooden sheds called “ barracks.”’ 
Modern ideas of hygiene and comfort have been spreading. In 
many parts the “barracks” have been replaced by individual houses, 
well ventilated and equipped with sanitary conveniences. The Porto 


CaS. 





WORKMEN’S QUARTER, FAJARDO CENTRAL 
One of the best private housing systems of Porto Rico 


Upper: Typical houses, well ventilated and equipped with modern sanitary conveniences. Center: The 
hospital. Lower: The school for employees’ children 
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Rican-American Tobacco Co., sugar mills, such as Mercedita de 
Ponce, Aguirre, Guanica, Lafayette, and many more too numerous 
to mention, have good accommodations, if not for all, at last for 
many of their workingmen. ay 

The Fajardo Sugar Co., which has a very large central, has the 
most perfect housing system which the author knows of among private 
companies. The 130 reinforced concrete houses have each two bed- 
rooms, a combination dining room and sitting room, a kitchen, toilet, 
bath, running water, and electric ight. A school with two rooms 
and a modern hospital complete the picture. This year a building 
will be finished for a branch of the Y. M. C. A. From this center 
radiate the roads constructed by the company to its sugar planta- 


tions. 
FARMS 


The lands available for division into farms reach a total of 100,000 
acres. One of these farming colonies, 94 acres in extent, located in 
Bayamon, is divided into eight parcels. Another in the towns of 
Cayey and Caguas has 22 farms, while a third, in the Caguana and 
Santa Rosa region of Utuado, consists of 2,069 acres which will be 
divided into 66 farms. Still another is located in the towns of 
Guavate and Farall6n de Cayey where 831 acres have been surveyed 
preparatory to drawing the maps, and the last lies between Ciales, 
Morovis, and Manati, where the land, 2,080 acres in extent, will soon 
be marked out and prepared for subdivision. 

The farming colony of Vega Baja merits a separate paragraph 
because of its special method of development. This tract, divided 
into 119 parcels of from 2 to 5 acres, is worth $35,880, as there are 
320 acres of fertile level land with hills to the south. Moreover, it 
is situated only 5 minutes’ walk from the highway of second impor- 
tance on the Island. To supply the 105 tenants here, a large arte- 
sian well has been drilled on the model farm of the Porto Rican 
Department of Agriculture and Labor. This farm was established 
in the colony by the cooperation and at the expense of the depart- 
ment just named, in order that the work of the commission might 
return greater benefits and be more efficient and lasting in character. 
Here the resident agricultural expert maintains a continuous demon- 
stration of present-day methods of cultivation, showing modern 
equipment for working the soil, the use of insecticides and agricul- 
tural practices worthy by reason of their tried and tested practical 
value of being widely known. Together with the agricultural work 
a breeding service has been started, using strains of pure-blooded 
livestock of all kinds for the purpose of improving the production 
and quality of our cattle. 

Thus, quietly, Porto Rico attacks the problems whose solution is 
vital to her. 








N AUTHORITY on the subject of tourist travel informs us 
that people of the United States spend annually over 
$200,000,000 in going to Europe, $25,000,000 in visiting 
California, and more than $10,000,000 in sojourning for 

the winter season in Florida. These are three very important factors 
in the profit earnings of hotels, railway, and steamship companies. 

To Canada, it is said more than 90,000 automobile parties cross the 
frontier from the United States each year during the summer season, 
sight-seeing all the way from Quebec, Montreal, and Toronto to the 
region of Banff in the celebrated Rockies of the Great Dominion. 
And it is reckoned that over $8,000,000 is spent out of the States each 
year by Americans on trips to Mexico, the West Indies, and around 
South America. These movements have all marked the rapid 
growth and development of better hotels, of more and finer vesti- 
buled trains, and of more fine steamers de luxe equipped for the luxury 
of a sea voyage. 

The Old World centers still remain the greatest of all the world’s 
tourist meccas. From the Far East and the Near East, from North 
America and South America, as from Mexico. Central America, and 
the West Indies, there is a longing to visit Europe, to see Rome and 
Naples and Venice; to dwell amidst the charm of Swiss lakes and 
Alpine woods; to bask in the wonderful gardens and amidst gorgeous 
old temples in Spain; to rove through English fields and old roads, 
and rest for days in dear old London. Indeed, all roads lead to 
Rome and Paris and London. Then, too, most people long for a trip 
through Austria and Germany and the Scandinavian countries. 

With modern facilities for travel, and with the accumulating wealth 
of all peoples, almost every one is a traveler. The English people, 
Spaniards, Italians, and Germans, and others of Continental Europe, 
who are counted in millions over the New World countries, are accus- 
tomed to make periodical visits by thousands to the homelands 
abroad. In this way the thrifty and cultivated Latin Americans 
meet more of the wealthy North Americans abroad in Rome or 
Berlin, or in Paris and London, than they ever meet in any of the 
New World cities. 





1 Part [from The Pan-American Magazine, Panama, May, 1924. 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF CARACAS, VENEZUELA 


The Caribbean countries are finding more and more favor with the tourists of North America. Within easy reach of the Venezuelan capital is Macuto, the Atlantic 
City of that Republic 
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But what of the attractions that have developed so many popular 
travel resorts in Mexico, in Central America, and in South America ? 
In Mexico it is Cuernavaca and the capital, or Lake Chapala so 
enchantingly environed with islands, with mountain spurs that dip 
down into woodland caves along the shore line, and the witchery of 
its climate and sunset colorings; it is a lake of wondrous beauty and 
charm. Thousands of city people flock there for rest and vacation. 
Venezuela has her Atlantic City in Macuto, while Maracay, Victoria, 
and Valencia have become so popular that national vacationists and 
visiting tourists may be seen almost daily swishing thither by auto- 
mobile along the finest and most scenic highway in the Republic. 
But the Paris of Venezuela is, of course, Caracas. 

Of the four most forward-looking nations in South America, it is in 
Argentina and Chile that people lead, like North Americans, in their 
custom of going for the season to some recreational resort. From 
Buenos Aires, during the months of January and February, when 
summer heat in that city is as great as it is in New York in July and 
August, there is a strong outflow of families into Mendoza and Cor- 
doba, in the foothills of the Andes; or, as many prefer, an exodus to 
the seaside bathing resorts at Bahia Blanca and other southern points. 
Thousands of them go over to the big season hotels in and around 
Montevideo, which is nearer to the open sea and therefore always 
cooler. Those beautiful lakes on the Argentine side of Southern 
Chile will doubtless one day hold first renown among the Argentine 
resorts. 

But outrivaling them all in the beauty of landscape, sylvan wood- 
lands, lakes, Andean dells, and seaside resorts, is the Chilean 
Republic. It is appropriately styled ‘the California of the Southern 
Continent,”’ though Chile with an area of 292,508 square miles and 
over 4,000,000 inhabitants, is almost double the size of California 
and nearly twice the population of this State. Go down to Chile 
in January and February and you will find thousands of people 
from Santiago and Concepcién away at week end or for the season 
summering it at Vifia del Mar or some other seaside resort, or around 
Lakes Todos Los Santos and Llanquihue in the south, where the 
snowy crown of Mount Calbuco towers above these lakes and wood- 
lands so gorgeous in their colorings, a picture so rare and so 
enthralling as to be poetic in its enchantment. And who has not 
sketched the Mexican Chapala and these Chilean lakes under the 
ecstacies of moonlight or their golden glows of sunset? 


PANAMA: THE MEETING POINT OF THE AMERICAS 


It is not an idle dream to foresee that Panama will become one of 
the most popular of vacational resorts for all Americans—for the 
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THE BEACH AT MAR DEL PLATA, ARGENTINA 


Mar del Plata, Argentina’s popular summer resort, is but a few hours’ ride from the Capital 
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people of Chile, Argentina, and Uruguay, when during June, July 
and August, with midwinter upon them, many are impelled to come 
northward for a warmer climate. For the same reason people of 
Canada and the States will more and more continue to go southward 
in December, to sojourn until March or the coming of spring in the 
Northern Hemisphere. Thousands of them have this year, in a 
dozen or more cruising voyages, enjoyed the delights of a trip to 
Panama and around the mainland and islands of the Caribbean Sea. 

When it is understood that 117 different steamship lines, covering 
trade routes to every important port on the globe, make their con- 
nection through the Panama Canal, and that during the last fiscal 
year there were 3,967 ship transits through its locks, anyone can see 
that the Isthmian capital is at the hub of the hemispheres. And if 
to-day it is 12 days by steamer from Panama to Valparaiso, 
to-morrow an airplane may cover the distance—3,000 miles—within 
a day or so. Not at all impossible, since already aviators on the con- 
tinental air routes of Kurope and North America have demonstrated 
as high speed over an equal distance. 

One may say that Panama has no hotels with capacity enough to 
accommodate great international conventions or throngs of tourists 
such as go to southern California and Florida. But in both 
these States how many palatial hotels costing from $1,000,000 to 
$5,000,000 each have been built as the result of tourist business. And 
so will it be in Panama, Cristobal, and Colon. The great steamship 
companies alone might do it. Then again, for the accommodation of 
passengers aboard the dozen or more ships that make transit daily 
through the canal, when six to eight hours must be consumed in their 
crossing from ocean to ocean, motor cars, operated more economically 
than trains, might be put on the Panama Railroad to run every hour, 
and thus facilitate those who would wish to view the attractions of 
Panama and Ancon environs. Already special train service is pro- 
vided for a day’s outing across the Isthmus for the hundred of 
passengers who land at Cristobal, while the steamer awaits them to 
continue on its Caribbean cruise. That is ideal. 

Let us suppose, then, that a number of international conferences 
were slated to be held in Panama during the year 1926—the students’ 
Congress of the Americas, the Women’s Pan American Conference, 
the World-wide Labor Union Congress, the Society of Engineers and 
Economists, and others—is there any thinking man who can not see 
that a number of new enterprises would be undertaken on the Isthmus ? 
Perhaps a magnificent memorial hall, dedicated to Bolivar, would 
then be opened as the art gallery of the Americas. It might be so 
constructed as to contain an elaborately decorated convention hall 
and chambers for the Pan American Court of Justice, serving also as 
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Courtesy of the Panama Canal 


THE WASHINGTON HOTEL, COLON 


It is not an idle dream to foresee that Panama will become one of the most popular vacational resorts for all Americans 
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the directing center for the Latin American League and the League 
of the American Nations. Maybe, too, this hall of fame could hold 
in its galleries, in finely carved niches, busts of men and women who 
have contributed so beneficently to the advancement of those ideals 
that make for peace and unity, culture and progress, in our civiliza- 
tion. And maybe, with radio as the new wizard in science, a thou- 
sand ships at sea would pick up from Panama concerts and speeches 
reflected thither from universities and public forums over all the 
Northern and the Southern Hemisphere of the New World. 


II. ORGANIZED TRAVEL IN URUGUAY 


The Uruguayan Touring Club organized last spring its second per- 
sonally conducted party of members and their families for an ex- 
tended Kuropean tour. Prior to 1923, this touring club had planned 
successful excursions to other countries of the South American Conti- 
nent—Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Paraguay, its nearest neighbors— 
and in that year, as a result of the pleasure derived from these trips 
and in order to accommodate those desirous of traveling in the Old 
World free from the responsibility of making hotel reservations and 
scrutinizing time tables, this touring club ventured for the first time 
into the European field. 

The experience of this touring club in the matter of excursions 
dates from its founding in 1890, the era of bicycling, when the Club 
de Velocipedistas decided to metamorphose itself into the Uruguayan 
Touring Club and expand its country outings into affairs which 
would include the members’ families. Since that time many are the 
picnics which have been held in peaceful glades of great forests in the 
interior, the athletic meets, the trips to some point of historical or 
other interest, whether city, seashore, or mountain, thus offering to 
an ever increasing number healthful and beneficial recreation. From 
June, 1922, to June, 1923, alone, 13 trips were made under the 
auspices of this club, the number of persons participating varying 
from 11 to 168. Twenty-two took the trip to Paraguay and 33 
that to Chile. 

The activities of the club, however, have by no means been con- 
fined to recreation. Convinced as the club is of the importance of 
good roads in the economic development of the country and of the 
necessity for uniting the highways in one efficient system, the tour- 
ing club has done its utmost to further the road-building program 
in every way. In addition to its valuable and interesting magazine, 
the club has published maps of the city of Montevideo and its 
environs, and of the other departments of the nation as well, the best 
roads from city to city or from one charming seaside town to another, 
being carefully indicated. 





LAKE TODOS LOS SANTOS, CHILE 


Chile, which has been appropriately styled “the California of the Southern Continent,” is rich in beauties of landscape, sylvan woodlands, lakes, 


and Seaside resorts 
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Allied with map-making is the work of the Touring Club in setting 
up guideposts along-the highways which indicate the distances to the 
cities on each route, as well as signs warning against dangerous 
points on the road, and others for the convenience of the motorist, 
stating where the nearest gasoline filling-station may be found. 

Another interesting initiative is that of certain members who have 
devoted much time to lectures in the schools, illustrated with slides 
of the cities and picturesque scenery to be found within the confines 
of the Republic. 

When, therefore, this enterprising club found that its 1923 Euro- 
pean tour, which lasted 66 days exclusive of the sea voyage, had been 
highly successful, it announced for 1924 a more extended excursion 
of 97 days, open to 25 persons, the party to be accompanied during 
its entire trip by a Spanish-speaking guide. Sailing from Monte- 
video on June 1, the fortunate travelers disembarked at Lisbon, 
which they left for Madrid after visits to Cintra and Cascées. From 
the Spanish capital side trips were made to the Escorial, that great 
monastery left by Philip II, to Toledo, where Moorish and Christian 
influence meet, and to the palace of Aranjuez. Next came Zaragoza, 
the busy city of Barcelona, and Monserrat, famed in legend, after 
which the party found itself on the delightful Riviera, spending 
several days at Marseille, Nice, and Monte Carlo en route to Italy. 
From Genoa to the Eternal City, then on to Naples, Capri in the blue 
bay, and quiet Pompeii on the shore; thence the party journeyed 
to Florence with its great galleries, to Siena, Venice, and Milan. 
Leaving Italy for Switzerland, the route led to Lucerne on its lovely 
lake, the Rigi being ascended from Vitznau. Berne, Lausanne and 
Geneva, seat of the League of Nations, held the tourists for a time, 
and from the latter city they reached Paris. 

A stay of 11 days in Paris enabled the visitors from distant Uru- 
guay not only to see that fascinating city but to visit Versailles and 
to spend two days in the battle-scarred country about Verdun and 
Rheims. After a few days in London and its environs, the travelers 
returned to the continent by way of Amsterdam. The Hague, Ant- 
werp, gay Ostende, Bruges and Brussels offered much of interest, 
and on the ninety-seventh day the party arrived once more in Paris. 
Thence the members might return at once to Uruguay or linger on 
in Europe for some months to come, as the return passage held good 
for a year. 

The fee of 1,850 Uruguayan gold pesos per person covered the 
following expenses: Round-trip passage to Europe; first-class steamer, 
railway, and hotel accommodations; meals during railway journeys 
in dining cars or restaurants; visits to cities and excursions as noted 
in the itimerary; automobiles, carriages, boats, and gondolas; 





URUGUAYAN SEASIDE RESORTS 


Upper: Ramirez, one of Montevideo’s summer resorts, also frequented by many visitors from Argentina. Lower: The beach at Carrasco, another popular summering place of 
Uruguay 
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entrance fees to museums and monuments; fees in hotels and luxury 
and visitors’ taxes; and transportation of travelers and their baggage 
from docks and stations to the hotel and vice versa. 


With such an auspicious and successful beginning, the BULLETIN 
awaits with confidence the announcement in a not too distant future, 
on the part of the Touring Club of Uruguay, of the latter’s first 
personally conducted trip to the countries of North America. The 
United States, Canada, Mexico, and the Central American countries 
offer the tourist in search of the picturesque a wealth of beauty and 
natural grandeur rarely equaled elsewhere and nowhere surpassed. To 
the tourist interested in the absorbing problems of government and 
industrial development, North America offers in addition the unique 
spectacle of a group of modern democracies, differing radically in 
tradition, speech, faith, and grade of economic development which 
are, nevertheless a unit in the unwavering determination of each to 
work out its political, economic and spiritual destiny in accordance 
with the great principles upon which America was founded. 

Tourist travel of the type planned by the Uruguayan Touring 
Club is, moreover, one of the most potent factors in the development 
of the Pan American ideal, its action and reaction being strongly 
conducive to that better understanding which must precede any 
successful effort toward international peace and amity. In the 
United States there is not only a dawning consciousness of these 
facts but also of their significance. To quote from a recent expression 
of opinion by Doctor Rowe, the Director General of the Pan American 
Union, upon his return from a trip through the Central American 
Republics: 

It is a source of very real gratification to a citizen of the United States to 
travel through these countries * * *. If the American people were fully 
aware of the fascination and wonderful beauty of the Republics of Central 
America, the tide of travel would turn strongly in that direction. Few places 
in the world can rival the beauty of scenery between Port Limén and San José, 
in Costa Rica. The wonderful lakes of Nicaragua, the mountainous beauty of 
Honduras, the varied scenery of Salvador, and the extraordinary picturesqueness 
of Guatemala should long since have been the delight of thousands of American 


tourists. The trip can be made without hardship, and can be undertaken at 
any season of the year. 
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RECIOUS stones are profuse in Brazil. The majestic diamond, 
the peerless emerald, the gorgeous tourmaline, the sea-green 
aquamarine—all these flash and sparkle on gleaming shoulders 
and lie in flaming heaps on the green velvet mats in the 

jeweler’s windows. Such displays give the traveler a definite and 
positive understanding of the prodigal wealth of the land. One of 
the most striking experiences a stranger can have is to stumble inad- 
vertently upon some little shop with a quart of uncut diamonds piled 
with studied abandon in its windows. It makes one feel guilty to 
stand in the presence of such wealth and we eye with suspicion other 
stone votaries like ourselves who are looking breathlessly on. 

Some people come to this country, livein it, and then go home with 
the well-formed notion that most of the giant stones they have seen 
were made of paste. From a foreigner who does not know, this is 
not an altogether unreasonable assumption; it must be realized that 
in his own country, the possession of such stones would lead to a 
conventual existence. 

The idea of breaking through a jeweler’s window and escaping in a 
high power motor car with a handful of the finest diamonds in the 
world does not appear to have suggested itself to the criminally 
inclined here—and we hope this does not inspire anyone to try it. 
Nevertheless the glass between the sidewalk and a $20,000 diamond is 
unbelievably thin. 

The precious stones seen in the stores are matched in size and 
beauty by the ones worn by Brazilian women in the streets, the latter 
stones having an added luster enchanced by their setting. A prom- 
inent jeweler of this country says that it has been his experience that 
unusually excellent taste and judgment is shown and the Brazilians 
are fond of giving jewelry and using it as it should be used—every 
day and all the time, instead of using it only on festive occasions. 
Jewelry, like clothes, should be to every woman a pleasure, and a 
delight and as such sthovaild be worn continually. 

The semiprecious stones which are found in large quantities in 
Brazil are not as much in demand as might be expected, with the 
exception of the aquamarine for the foreigner, there being a readier 
sale for them in the States and in Europe than in Brazil. 





1 Brazilian American, Rio de Janeiro, Dec. 13, 1924. 
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The large lapidaries in Europe cut many of the gem stones found in 
Brazil, but a great many are cut and finished here. The cutters hold 
the stones against the carborundum wheels by means of pieces of wood 
at the ends of which the rough stones are soldered. 

First the stones are ground down against the whirling carborundum 
disk into their approximate final shape, then they are faceted, and 
finally polished—all ready to set for milady’s wrists and fingers. 
The cutters whom I saw doing this work were Germans. The older 
ones had diamond squints, the younger ones were getting them, but 
their eyes were as clear and as brilliant as the stones they fashioned. 

The men work with the utmost unconcern as if they were shaping 
valueless pebbles. It is well that those who have stones cut do not 
watch that operation because they would certainly mistake the 





TOURMALINE (RUBELLITE) GEM CRYSTALS 
(Actual size) 


Brazil is by far the most important source for tourmalines, practically all of the mines 
being in the state of Minas Geraes 


confident expertness of the cutters for negligence. ‘These-men make 
lightning decisions as to the best way of cutting the gems. 

Of the gem stones found in Brazil the tourmaline (Rubellite) which 
exists in all colors, is the most common. It occurs in nearly every 
country on the globe, but generally not in sufficient quantities to 
mine. Brazil is by far the most important source for tourmalines. 
African tourmalines are’similar in color and in composition to those 
found here. Virtually all the tourmaline mines in Brazil are in the 
state of Minas Geraes near the border of Espirito Santo. The city 
of Lajéo has become the important mining center for these stones. 

Tourmalines have a hardness of 714°, diamonds being the standard 
measure of hardness at 10°. The topaz which is found in this country 
in Minas Gerdes has a hardness of 8°, the chrysoberyl 814°, the emer- 
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ald which occurs in Bahia as well as in Minas Gerdes, 734°. The 
aquamarines and the beryl stones have a hardness of 734° and occur 
in the two States mentioned above. The yuklas, found only in 
Minas, has a hardness of 714°, the amethyst 7°. Agate has a hard- 
ness of 64° and is found in Rio Grande do Sul. 

Concerning the composition, the variety, and the occurrence of the 
colorful tourmaline, G. F. Herbert-Smith in his “‘Gem-Stones”’ says 
that the tourmaline is unsurpassed even by corundum in variety of 
hue, and it has during recent years rapidly advanced in public favor, 
mainly owing to the prodigal profusion in which nature has formed it 
in that favored State, California, the garden of the West. Its com- 
parative softness militates against its use in rings, but its gorgeous 
coloration renders it admirably fitted for service in any article of 
jewelry, such as a brooch or a pendant in which a large central stone 
is required. Like all colored stones it is generally brilhant cut in 
front and step cut at the back, but occasionally it is sufficiently fibrous 
in structure to display, when cut ‘‘en cabochon,” pronounced chatoy- 
ancy. : 

The composition of this complex species has long been a vexed 
question among mineralogists, but considerable light was thrown on 
the subject 10 years ago by the researches of Penfield and Foote, 
which led to the conclusion that all types of tourmaline may be 
referred to a formula of the type (H6, N*6, Mg3, A12) 3 (al, Fe) 6 
(B.OH) 4818038. The ratio of boron to silicon is almost constant 
in all analyses, but great variation is possible in the proportions of 
the other constituents. Having regard to this complexity, it is not 
surprising to find that the range in color is so great. Colorless stones, 
to which the name achroite is sometimes given, were at one time 
exceedingly rare, but they are now found in greater number in Cali- 
fornia. Stones which are most suited to jewelry purposes are com- 
paratively free from iron, and apparently owe their wonderful tints 
to the alkaline earths; lithia, for instance, is responsible for the beauti- 
ful tint of the highly prized rubellite, and magnesia, no doubt, for the 
color of the brown stones of various tints. Tourmaline, rich in iron, 
is black and almost opaque. It is a striking peculiarity of the species 
that the crystals are rarely uniform in color throughout, the bounda- 
ries between the differently colored portions being sharp and abrupt, 
and the tints remarkably in contrast. Sometimes the sections are 
separated by planes at right angles to the length of the crystal, and 
sometimes they are zonal, bounded by cylindrical surfaces running 
parallel to the same length. In the latter case a section perpendicular 
to the length shows zones of at least three contrasting tints. In the 
Brazilian stones the core is generally red, bounded by white, with 
green on the exterior, while the reverse is the case in the Californian 
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stones, the core being green or yellow, bounded by white, with red on 
the exterior. ‘Tourmaline may, indeed, be found of almost every 
imaginable tint, except, perhaps, the emerald green and the royal 
sapphire-blue. The principal varieties are rose-red and pink (rubel- 
lite), green (Brazilian emerald), indigoblue (indicolite), blue (Brazil- 
ian sapphire), yellowish green (Brazilian peridot), honey-yellow 
(Ceylonese peridot), violet-red (siberite), and brown. The black 
opaque stones are termed schorl. 

The name of the species is derived from the Ceylonese word, 
“turamali,’’ and was first employed when a parcel of gem stones was 
brought to Amsterdam from Ceylon in 1703; in Ceylon, however, the 
term is applied by native jewelers to the yellow zircon commonly 
found in the island. Schorl, the derivation of which is unknown, 
is the ancient name for the species, and is still used in that sense by 
miners, but it has been*restricted*by science to the black variety. 





A TOURMALINE GEM CRYSTAL 
(Actual size) 


These stones are found in almost every tint 


The “Brazilian emerald’? was introduced into Europe in the seven- 
teenth century and was not favorably received, possibly because the 
stones were too dark in color and were not properly cut; that they 
should have been confused with the true emerald is eloquent testimony 
to the extreme ignorance of the characters of gem stones prevalent 
in those dark ages. Achroite comes from a Greek word, meaning 
without color. 

To the crystallographer tourmaline is one of the most interesting 
of minerals. If the crystals, which are usually prismatic in form, are 
doubly terminated, the development is so obviously different at the 
two ends, as to indicate that directional character in the molecular 
arrangement, termed the polarity, which is borne out by other phys- 
ical properties. ‘Tourmaline is remarkably dichroic. A brown stone, 
except in very thin sections, is practically opaque to the ordinary ray, 
and consequently a section cut parallel to the crystallographic axis, 
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i. e., to the length of a crystal prismatically developed, transmits only 
the extraordinary ray. Such sections were in use for yielding plane- 
polarized light before Nicol devised the calcite prism known by his 
name. It is evident that tourmaline, unless very light in tint, must 
be cut with the table facet parallel to that axis, because otherwise 
the stone will appear dark and lifeless. The value of the ordinary 
and extraordinary refractive indices range between 1.616 and 1.630, 
and 1.634 and 1.652, respectively; the double refraction, therefore, 
is fairly large, amounting to 0.020, and, since the ordinary exceeds 
the extraordinary ray, its character is negative. 

The specific gravity varies from 3.0 to 3.2. The lower values in 
both characters correspond to the lighter colored stones used in 
jewelry; the black stones, as might be expected from their relative 





TOURMALINE IN MATRIX 
(Actual size) 


A green stone from the Haddam Neck quarry, Connecticut 


richness in iron, are the densest. The hardness is only about the 
same as that of quartz, or perhaps a little greater, varying from 7 to 
714°. It will be noticed that the range of refractivity overlaps that 
of topaz (q. v.), but the latter has a much smaller double refraction, 
and may thus be distinguished. Unmounted stones are still more 
easily distinguished, because tourmaline floats in methylene iodide, 
while topaz sinks. The pyroelectric phenomenon for which tourma- 
line is remarkable, although of little value as a test in the case of a 
cut stone, is of great scientific interest, because it is strong evidence 
of the peculiar crystalline symmetry pertaining to its molecular 
arrangement. Tourmalines range in price from 5s. to 20s. a carat 
according to their color and quality, but exceptional stones may 
command a higher rate. 
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Tourmaline is usually found in the pegmatite dykes of granites, but 
it also occurs in schists and in crystalline limestones. Rubellite is 
generally associated with the lithia mica, lepidolite; the groups of 
delicate pink rubellite bespangling a background of greyish white 
lepidolite are among the most beautiful of museum specimens. 
Magnificent crystals of pink, blue, and green tourmaline have been 
found in the neighborhood of Ekaterinburg, principally at Mur- 
sinka, in the Urals, Russia, and fine rubellite has come from the 
Urulga River, and other spots near Nertschinsk, Transbaikal, Asiatic 
Russia. Elba produces pink, yellowish, and green stones, frequently 
particolored; sometimes the crystals are blackened at the top, and are 
then known locally as ‘“‘nigger-heads.’’ Ceylon supplies small yellow 
stones—the original tourmaline—which are confused with the zircon 
of a similar color, and rubellite accompanies the ruby of Ava, Burma. 





CABOCHON CUT TOURMALINES 


While the stones are generally ‘‘brilliant’’ cut, they are occasionally 
sufficiently fibrous in structure to display a changeable luster when 
cabochon cut 


Beautiful crystals, green and red, often diversely colored, come from 
various parts, such as Minas and Arrassuhy, of the State of Minas 
Geraes, Brazil. Suitable gem material has been found in numerous 
parts of the United States. Paris and Hebron in Maine have pro- 
duced gorgeous pink and green crystals, and Auburn in the same 
State has supphed deep-blue, green, and lilac stones. Fine crystals, 
mostly green, but also pink and particolored, occur in an albite quarry 
near the Conn. River at Haddam Neck, Conn. All the former localities 
have, however, been surpassed by the extraordinary abundance of 
superb green, and especially pink, crystals at Pala and Mesa Grande 
in San Diego County, Calif. As elsewhere, many hued stones are 
common. The latter locality supplies the more perfectly transparent 
crystals. Kunz states that two remarkable rubellite crystals were 
found there, one being 45 millimeters in length and 42 millimeters in 
diameter, and the other 56 millimeters in length and 24 millimeters in ~ 
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diameter. Madagascar, which has proved of recent years to be rich 
in gem stones, supplies green, yellow, and red stones, both uniformly 
tinted and particolored, which in beauty, though perhaps not in size, 
bear comparison with any found elsewhere. 

In the same book Mr. Herbert Smith in his chapter on the beryl 
stones says that beryl, to use the name by which the species is known 
to science, is essentially a silicate of aluminum and beryllium corre- 
sponding to the formula Be3A12 (Si03) 6. The beryllia is often 
partially replaced by small amounts of the alkaline earths, caesia, 
potash, soda, and lithia, varying from about 114 per cent in beryl 
from Mesa Grande to nearly 5 in that from Pala and Madagascar, 
and over 6, of which 3.6 is caesia, in beryl from Hebron, Me.; also, as 
usual, chromic and ferric oxides take the place of a little alumina; 
from 1 to 2 per cent of water has been found in emerald. The element 
beryllium was, as its name suggests, first discovered in a specimen of 
this species, the discovery being made in 1798 by the chemist Vau- 
quelin; it is also known as glucinum in allusion to the sweet taste of 
its salts. 

When pure, beryl is colorless, but it is rarely, if ever, free from a 
tinge of blue or green. The color is usually some shade of green— 
grass green—of that characteristic tint which is in consequence known 
as emerald green, or blue-green, yellowish green, and sometimes 
yellow, pink, and rose-red. The peculiar color of emerald is supposed 
to be caused by chromic oxide, small quantities of which have been 
detected in it by chemical analysis; moreover, experiment shows that 
glass containing the same percentage amount of chromic oxide 
assumes the same splendid hue. Emerald, on being heated, loses 
water, but retains its color unimpaired, which can not therefore be 
. due, as has been suggested, to organic matter. The term acquamarine 
is applied to the deep sea-green and blue-green stones, and jewelers 
restrict the term beryl to paler shades and generally other colors, such 
as yellow, golden and pink, but Kunz has recently proposed the name 
morganite to distinguish the beautiful rose beryl such as is found in 
Madagascar. The varying shades of aquamarine are due to the 
influence of the alkaline earths modified by the presence of ferric 
oxide or chromic oxide; the beautiful blushing hue of morganite is 
no doubt caused by lithia. 

The natural beryl crystals have the form of a six-sided prism, and 
in the case of emerald, invariably, if whole, end in a single face at 
right angles to the length of the prism; aquamarines have in addition 
a number of small inclined faces, and stones from both Russia and 
Brazil often taper owing to the effects of corrosion. The sixfold 
character of the crystalline symmetry necessarily entails that the 
double refraction, which is small in amount, 0.006 is uniaxial in 
character, and since the ordinary is greater than the extraordinary 
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refractive index, it 1s negative in sign. The values of the indices 
range between 1.567 and 1.590 and 1.572 and 1.598 respectively, 
in the two cases, the pink beryl possessing the highest values. The 
dichroism is distinct in the South American emerald, the twin colors 
being yellowish and bluish green, but otherwise is rather faint. 
The specific gravity varies between 2.69 and 2.79, and is therefore 
a little higher than that of quartz. If, therefore, a beryl and a 
quartz be floating together in a tube containing a suitable heavy 
liquid, the former will always be at a sensibly lower level. The 
hardness varies from 7144 to 8, the emerald being a little softer than 
the other varieties. There is no cleavage, but like most gem 
stones beryl is very brittle, and can easily be fractured. Stones 
rendered cloudy by fissures are termed ‘“‘mossy.’’ When heated 





GOLDEN BERYL GEM FRAGMENTS 
(Actual size) 


Jewelers restrict the term ‘‘beryl”’ to the paler tinted stones, generally the yellow, golden and pink, and 
apply the name of ‘‘aquamarine”’ to the sea-green and blue-green stones 


before the blowpipe beryl is fusible with difficulty; it resists the 
attack of hydrofluoric acid as well as of ordinary acids. - 

The products of none of the mines in the world can on the whole 
compare with the beautiful stones which have come from South 
America. At the time when the Spaniards grimly conquered Peru 
and ruthlessly despoiled the country of the treasures which could 
be carried away, immense numbers of emeralds—some. of almost 
incredible size—were literally poured into Spain, and eventually 
found their way to other parts of Europe. These stones were known 
as Spanish or Peruvian emeralds, but in all probability none of them 
were actually mined in Peru. Perhaps the most extraordinary were 
the five choice stones which Cortez presented to his bride, the niece 
of the Duke de Behar, thereby mortally offending the Queen, who 
had desired them for herself, and which were lost in 1529 when — 
Cortez was shipwrecked on his disastrous voyage to assist Charles V 
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at the siege of Algiers. All five stones had been worked to divers 
fantastic shapes. One was cut like a bell with a fine pearl for a 
tongue, and bore on the rim, in Spanish, ‘‘ Blessed is he who created 
thee.” A second was shaped like a rose, and a third like a horn. 
A fourth was fashioned like a fish, with eyes of gold. The fifth, 
which was the most valuable and the most remarkable of all, was 
hollowed out in the form of a cup, and had a foot of gold; its rim, 
which was formed of the same precious metal, was engraved with 
- the words, “Inter natos mulierum non surrexit major.” As soon 
as the Spaniards had seized nearly all the emeralds that the natives 
had amassed in their temples or for personal adornment, they devoted 
their attention to searching for the source of these marvels of nature, 
and eventually in 1558 they lighted by accident upon the mines in 
what is now the United States of Colombia, which have been worked 
almost continuously since that time. Since the natives, who natur- 





AQUAMARINE CRYSTALS 
(Actual size) 


Stones of various tints from Arassuahy, Minas Geraes 


ally resented the gross injustice with which they had been treated 
and penetrated the greed that prompted the actions of the Spaniards, 
hid all traces of the mines, and refused to give any information as 
to their position, it is possible that other emerald mines may yet be 
found. The present mines are situated near the village of Muzo 
about 75 miles (120 kilometers) north-northwest of Bogota, the 
capital of Colombia. ~The emeralds occur in calcite veins in a 
bituminous limestone of Cretaceous age. The Spaniards formerly 
worked the mines by driving adits through the barren rock on the 
hillsides to the gem-bearing veins, but at: the present day the open- 
cut method of working is employed. A plentiful supply of water 
is available, which is accumulated in reservoirs and allowed at the 
proper time to sweep the débris of barren rock away into the Rio 
Minero, leaving the rock containing the emeralds exposed. 

Emerald, unlike some green stones, retains its purity of color in 
artificial light; in fact, to quote the words of Pliny, “For neither 
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sun nor shade, nor yet the light of candle, causeth to change and 
lose their lustre.”’ Many are the superstitions that have been 
attached to it. Thus it was supposed to be good for the eyes, and 
as Pliny says, ‘‘ Besides, there is not a gem or precious stone that so 
fully possesseth the eye, and yet never contenteth it with satiety. 
Nay, if the sight hath been wearied and dimmed by intentive poring 
upon anything else, the beholding of this stone doth refresh and 
restore 1t again.” 

The crystals occur attached to the limestone, and are therefore 
never found doubly terminated. The crystal form is very simple, 
merely a hexagonal prism with a flat face at the one end at right 
angles to it. They are invariably flawed, so much so that a flawless 
emerald has passed into proverb as unattainable perfection. The 
largest single crystal which is known to exist at the present day is 
in the possession of the Duke of Devonshire. In section it is nearly 
a regular hexagon, about 2 inches (51 millimeters) in diameter from 
side to side, and the length is about the same; its weight is 276.79 
grams (934 ounces avoir., or 1,347 carats). It is of good color, but 
sadly flawed. It was given to the Duke of Devonshire by Dom 
Pedro of Brazil, and was exhibited at the Great Exhibition of 1851. 

Probably the largest and finest aquamarine crystal ever seen was 
one found by a miner on March 28, 1910, at a depth of 15 feet (5 
meters) in a pegmatite vein at Marambaya, near Arassuahy, on the 
Jequitinho River, Minas Geraes, Brazil. It was greenish blue in 
color, and a slightly irregular hexagonal prism, with a flat face at 
each end, in form; it measured 19 inches (48.5 centimeters) in length 
and 16 inches (41 centimeters) in diameter, and weighed 243 pounds 
(110.5 kilograms); and its transparency was so perfect that it could 
be seen through from end to end. The crystal! was transported to 
Bahia and sold for $25,000 (£5,133). 
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HAT WAS recognized by many visitors as one of the 
most significant of all the ceremonies taking place 
in Lima during the Ayacucho celebrations, was the 
inauguration on December 11, 1924, of the Arzo- 

bispo Loayza Hospital for women, a ceremony presided over by 
President Augusto B. Leguia in the presence of the special embassies. 
The new hospital, built by the Sociedad de Beneficencia Publica 
of Lima, is a fireproof, earthquake-proof structure of reinforced 
concrete, built along the most modern lines and embodying certain 
features not to be found in an institution of its kind anywhere else. 
The construction of the hospital, which cost 190,194 Peruvian pounds 
(approximately $794,000), is nothing short of an achievement, and 
great credit is due to the Executive Committee of the Beneficencia 
and to the Government. 

The Arzobispo Loayza Hospital has a long history. First official 
mention of the project was made at a meeting of the executives of the 
Beneficencia held in Lima on March 14, 1902. The proposition was 
discussed by this body, which then sought the assistance and technical 
advice of the Academia Nacional de Medicina. The academy 
advised the seleetion of the present site on Alfonso Ugarte Avenue. 
On December 12, 1904, this site was agreed upon, and on January 
27, 1905, the construction of a hospital was approved by supreme 
decree. In 1908 workmen commenced work on the site of the future 
hospital. 

Thereafter, the financing of the project became the vital problem. 
Various appropriations were made by Congress, and 12,500 Peruvian 
pounds received from a legacy, so that between 1915 and 1919 the 
construction of two general medical service pavilions was begun, 
and in 1919 bids were asked for the construction of the front or 
main building, the work being completed in 1922. In 1920 bids were 
called for the completion of the entire hospital, including all the 
present structures and some additions and alterations to those then 
commenced. 

The Arzobispo Loayza Hospital covers an area of 64,000 square 
meters, the grounds being about twice as long as they are broad. The 
buildings are grouped about a central garden, at one end of which is 





1 Condensed from an article in the West Coast Leader, Lima, Dec. 30, 1924. 
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the main building and at the other the chapel. With the exception 
of the main building and the chapel, all of the structures are one 
story in height. The material used in the construction of the hos- 
pital is reinforced concrete, the embedded armour of the ceiling 
interlocking with that of the walls and pillars which, in turn, inter- 
locks with that of the floor and foundation, thus rendering the buildings 
not only obviously fireproof but earthquake proof as well, as was 
demonstrated in the case of similarly constructed buildings many 
stories high that came through the last Japanese earthquake 
unscathed. In the main building are housed the administration 
office, the private clinic, medicine deposit, laboratory, library, and 





FACADE OF THE ARZOBISPO LOAYZA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN, LIMA 


This new hospital in the Peruvian capital is built along most modern lines and embodies some features 
not included in other institutions of its kind 


lodging for medical staff and internes. The private clinic consists of 
40 individual rooms, each with anteroom, there being 28 on the first 
floor and 22 on the second, these rooms being served by four bath- 
rooms on each floor. There is a white-tiled operating room at one end 
of the building with such accessory rooms as surgeon’s room, nurse’s 
room, and sterilizing room. The main laboratory is also housed in 
this building, as is the physiotherapeutic equipment. On the roof are 
two terraces for convalescents, and along the rear of the building on 
both floors are screened piazzas. 

At the rear of both ends of the main building commence the 
pavilions of the hospital in double rows, flanking the sunken garden 
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with its lawns, shrubbery, and flowers, and connected with each other 
by sidewalks of cement. The two first pavilions on the right and on 
the left will be devoted to general medical service; one of them, which 
is reserved exclusively for the treatment of children, will have special 
equipment for orthopaedic cases. All four of these pavilions are 
identical in their general construction and to describe one describes 
them all. 

Each pavilion is a long building, divided into two sections or wards 
by the service rooms which are grouped in the center so as to be 
conveniently accessible to the entire building. At each end is a sun 
parlor and at one end is a sloping runway for invalid chairs. On each 
side is a large bay window to be used as dining room for those who 
are already able to leave their beds. Each of the two divisions of the 
pavilion has room for 30 beds, the space having been calculated to 
give each patient at least 50 cubic meters of space. The floor is laid 





A GENERAL MEDICAL SERVICE PAVILION 


One of four similar pavilions, each with a capacity of 60 beds, included in the group of hospital buildings. 
One of these pavilions is reserved exclusively for the treatment of children 


with a special hospital cement-asbestos composition that is durable, 
sanitary, and a nonconductor of heat, cold, or dampness. The walls 
on either side are studded with windows and overhead near the angle 
of the ceiling are skylights that also serve as adjustable ventilators. 
Along the bottom of the walls are adjustable ventilators, screened to 
prevent passage of dust and insects, as are all doors and apertures. 
Sufficient supply of clean, fresh air is thus amply assured. The walls 
are wired for a call button at the head of each bed. Adjoining each 
ward are isolation rooms, four in all. The service rooms in the center 
consist of two vigilance rooms for nurses, one looking out on each 
ward, a linen storeroom, a medicine closet, a nurse’s wash room, a 
bathroom with equipment for bathing patients in bed, an automatic 
utensil washer, a chemical refuse disposal apparatus, and the patients’ 
wash room. : 

Beyond the general medical pavilions on the right of the garden 
are the two surgical pavilions in which cases necessitating the slightest 
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surgical attention will be confined. The same plan has been followed 
as in the general medical pavilions with the exception that the surgical 
pavilion is divided into 4 wards, 2 with 10 beds each, and 2 with 20 
beds each, making a total capacity of 60 patients. At one end are 
the operating room, the surgeon’s dressing room, and surgeon’s wash 
room so arranged that an operating doctor can work the faucets with 
his elbow and the drain plug with his knee, thus keeping his hands 
from touching anything. The operating room has floor and walls 
of white tile, one of the walls being semicircular and studded with 
glass. At one side of the operating room is a small aperture leading 
to an anteroom for an attendant who, by means of the aperture, 
hands out and receives the surgical instruments and looks after their 
sterilization. On the other side is a similar aperture leading to a 
portable laboratory for microscopical and other analyses in such 
cases, for example, as when an operation is being performed on an 





ONE OF THE SURGICAL PAVILIONS 


Each of these pavilions includes an operating room of unusual design, in addition to the usual service 
rooms and wards for 60 patients 


abnormal growth, such as cancer, and the operating surgeon can 
decide between local or radical removal only from decisive evidence 
obtained through the microscope whether a tissue specimen shows 
malignancy or not. <A laboratory expert can thus be in attendance 
in the anteroom laboratory during important operations. Surround- 
ing the windowed side of the operating room is a terrace, also glassed 
in, to permit other surgeons and students to observe the operation 
without actually being present in the operating room, as the practice 
is to hmit the number of those present to the operating doctor or 
doctors and only those attendants that are absolutely essential. 
Both of the surgical pavilions are thus equipped and include, of 
course, service rooms, dining rooms, sun parlors, and isolation rooms. 
_ Beyond, in the farther right-hand corner of the hospital grounds, 
is the tuberculosis pavilion with a capacity for 60 beds. This, like 
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the other pavilions, is arranged for all necessary services, with 
stress laid on an extra amount of sunlight and ventilation facilities. 

Across the way, in the other extreme corner of the hospital grounds, 
is the special pavilion for infecto-contagious cases. This is divided 
into three wards, each with its own service quarters specially equipped 
to handle patients in accordance with the degree of virulence of the 
specific cases. The special equipment will be highly elaborated in 
accordance with the most modern ideas on sanitation and isolation. 

The remaining buildings between the medical pavilions and the 
isolation pavilion on the left side of the garden are the anatomical 
amphitheatre, the hydrotherapeutical pavilion, the laundry and 


? 





THE CHAPEL AND NURSES’ QUARTERS 


This building contains, besides the chapel and the nurses’ quarters, the nurses’ school and the general 
supply center of the hospital. The living quarters will amply house 150 nurses and attendants 


sterilizing plant, the kitchen, and the power plant, all of the most 
ultra-modern type and equipment. 

The anatomical amphitheatre, as it is called in medical parlance, 
is a separate building prepared exclusively for such purposes as 
autopsies and similar investigations, which will also contain an ana- 
tomical museum. The hydrotherapeutical pavilion is equipped 
with all manner of baths and such fixtures as are employed in the use 
of waters as part of a treatment regimen. 

There yet remains the chapel building to be touched upon. This 
large two-story structure contains, besides the chapel, the 
nurses’ living quarters and nurses’ school. It is also the general 
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supply center, as it will contain all spare linen and a linen repair 
room, and the drug store. The living quarters will amply house 
the 150 nurses and attendants that are to form the hospital staff, 
besides providing a reading room, a visitors’ room and other accom- 
modations. This building corresponds to the main building at 
the other end of the central garden and takes its style from the 
portico of the fagade. The main entrance gives immediate access 
to the chapel, which is finished in Italian marble and gold leaf. 

A donation of 6,000 Peruvian pounds has been received from Sr. 
Severino Marcionelly for the equipment of the children’s ward and 
the equipment of an X ray, radiotherapy, radiodiagnosis, and radium- 
therapy laboratories. A further donation of 5,000 Peruvian pounds 
has been announced from Sr. Antero Aspillaga for the installation 
of these laboratories. 

Great credit is due to the Executive Committee of the Sociedad 
de Beneficencia Publica de Lima for their unceasing labor towards 
the completion of the Arzobispo Loayza Hospital project. The 
gentlemen composing this committee are Dr. Augusto E. Pérez 
Aranibar, Dr. Ramon E. Ribeyro, Gen. Archibald S. Cooper, Sr. 
Augusto N. Wiesse, Dr. Aurelio Garcia y Lastres, and Dr. Ben- 
jamin Roca. For Dr. Pérez Aranibar’s part in the work, the rest 
of the committee has the highest praise and we quote, in part, from 
a signed report: ‘‘ Doctor Aranibar has refused to be balked or dis- 
couraged and has been on the scene at all hours, personally looking 
after every detail, and his regimen of absolute economy in the dis- 
tribution of the hospital funds has made possible the work that now 
stands as a monument to his efforts.”’ 
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ARGENTINA 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND Forps.—In the latter part of December, 
1924, the Ford plant in Buenos Aires assembled the hundred- 
thousandth Ford car in Argentina. The Ford plant, established in 
Buenos Aires in 1914, has supplied a Ford for every hundred inhabi- 
tants of Argentina, its business having now passed the 200,000,000- 
peso mark. 

SPANISH IMPORTATION OF MEAT.—Through the efforts of Dr. 
Carlos Estrada, Argentine Ambassador to Spain, 300 tons of Argen- 
tine frozen beef will be imported by Barcelona and Madrid on trial. 
The reported scarcity of beef in Spain is said to be favorable to the 
consumption throughout the country of Argentine beef. A private 
consortium has been formed to finance importation on a large scale, 
with the assistance of the Spanish Bank of the River Plate. 

ARGENTINE [NDUSTRIAL Exposition.—On December 23, 1924, the 
Argentine Industrial Exposition was opened at Palermo, near Buenos 
Aires, under the management of the Unién Industrial Argentina, over 
1,000 exhibitors showing their products. 

On the day before the official opening, the President of the Republic 
was given a private view, all the exhibitors being present to give 
demonstrations or explain the processes of the manufacture or industry 
being shown. The President first inspected the shoe factory, where in 
his presence a pair of shoes was begun and in an hour’s time handed to 
him complete as a gift and a demonstration of the perfection and 
speed of Argentine shoe manufacturing. 

After witnessing the operation of the printing machines, President 
Alvear inspected the food products, next viewing the metal industries, 
gold and silver manufacture, glassware, bronze articles, and furniture. 
From the hall devoted to furniture the President with his committee 
went to the textile section where he found the machinery operating. 
The cotton spinning section, the wool carding and spinning and other 
sections all were viewed and their managers complimented by the 
President. 

The section of the Government Petroleum Bureau was the next 
visited by the Chief Executive, who was interested in the demonstra- 
tion of the production of crude oil and the process of refining. Other 
booths contained a street car of national manufacture, exhibits from 
the sugar industry, automobile bodies, windmills, and many other 


interesting products. 
BP 387 
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In addition to the exhibits there were theater performances, radio 
lectures, and motion pictures during the three months the exposition 
was open. The Review of the River Plate, in commenting upon the 
exposition in its issue of January 2, 1925, says the following: 

The progress of Argentina’s manufacturing industries might broadly be summed 
up as signifying that this nation is to-day better able than heretofore to carry its 
share of the resposibility of working for the common well-being of humanity. 
* * * Tt ought to signify that the country has attained a higher rank in the 
regiment of the great, productive, and sanely governed nations. It ought to 
signify * * * that the country has removed itself a step farther away from 
the state of primitive barbarism in which nations existing on the surface growths of 
the earth must be classified, and in which—for that matter—all nations now 
recognized as * * * the great powers have found themselves at some time 
* * * in their history. It ought to signify that the national efficiency of 
Argentina as a provider has been amplified, so encouraging the assumption that, 
on the firmly established principle of reciprocity, the country will be able, more 
fully in the future than in the past, to cooperate economically with other nations, 
in striving toward the elevation of the common standard of living amongst 
civilized peoples to the level aimed at and idealized by the human race to- 
day. * * * 


BOLIVIA 


PLAN TO ESTABLISH COTTON INDUSTRY IN Borivia.—The Govern- 
ment, in view of the possibility of growing cotton in the many 
sections of the Republic suitable for that purpose, and realizing that 
cotton plantations would be a fertile source of revenue both for the 
Government and for private enterprises, issued a decree on November 
13, 1924, providing measures to foster the development of this indus- 
try. This decree states that a permit must be obtained from the 
Ministry of Agriculture to import cotton seeds, this ministry to 
decide if the seed is of the proper quality, and in good condition. 
Bonuses are offered for each metric ton of cotton exported, and also 
for installing cotton gins and machinery for utilizing the residue. 

EXPORTATION OF WooL.—According to an amendment made in 
article 3 of the law of April 7, 1922, exports of wool of sheep, llamas, 
or alpacas are subject to an ad valorem duty of 4 per cent, to be col- 
lected by the customhouses, taking as a basis for the payment of 
this duty the quotations of the market in London, Liverpool, or New 
York, according to the place to which the goods are shipped. 





BRAZIL 


ADDITIONS TO TELEGRAPH SYsTEM.—During the year 1924 the 
Government telegraph system was extended by 3,307 kilometers, 
distributed among the States as follows: Pernambuco, 257 kilo- 
meters; Maranhao, 306 kilometers; Cearé, 243 kilometers; Rio 
Grande do Norte, 25 kilometers; Parahyba, 110 kilometers; Alagoas, 
50 kilometers; Bahia, 1,106 kilometers; Minas Geraes, 567 kilo- 
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meters; Rio de Janeiro, 28 kilometers; SAo Paulo, 78 kilometers; 
Parana, 171 kilometers; Goyaz, 96 kilometers; and Matto Grosso, 
270 kilometers. 

Museum OF AGRICULTURE AND ComMERCE.—On the initiative of 
Dr. Miguel Calmon du Pin e Almeida, Minister of Agriculture, the 
building erected by the British Empire at the Centennial Exposi- 
tion in Rio de Janeiro is being transformed into a museum of agri- 
culture and commerce. The director of the museum is Dr. Delfim 
Carlos, head of the national section in the exposition just mentioned. 
In addition to the departments of Brazilian native products and 
curios, which include timber, vegetable fiber, fruit, leather, oil, 
oil-producing seeds, coffee, cacao, rubber, and other products, there 
are files of photographs and motion pictures and a library of more 
than 3,000 volumes. Articles of curiously-marked snake leather, 
such as belts and purses, are attracting considerable attention. 
Business men are finding the museum helpful in answering questions 
related to trade. 

NortH oF Matro Grosso Raitroap.—The North of Matto 
Grosso Railroad, on which construction was recently commenced, 
will be about 800 kilometers in length, uniting Cuyabé with the 
Northeastern Railway of Brazil and crossing immense tracts of 
pasturage and forest where the soil is very rich. The initial capital 
of the company is 5,000 contos, part of which was subscribed by the 
State of Matto Grosso. 

ESTIMATE OF COFFEE CRroPp.—The Brazil-Ferro-Carril for Decem- 
ber 25, 1924, gives the following estimate of the present coffee crop 
to be shipped from Santos, an estimate made carefully by townships: 
Production of Sao Paulo, 6,187,000 bags; Minas Geraes, 515,000 
bags; northern Parané, 40,000 bags; total, 6,742,000 bags. De- 
ducting from this 250,000 bags for the Rio de Janeiro market and 
consumption, the balance for export is 6,492,000 bags. 

PERMANENT DEFENSE OF COFFEE. See page 402. 

AGRICULTURAL COoURSES.—The Minister of Agriculture has ap- 
proved a suggestion for courses from four to six months in length 
to be given in modern agricultural methods at various experiment 
stations of the department. Small farmers and agricultural workers 
recommended by estate owners will be received as students. 

LARGE NEW HYDROELECTRIC PLANT.—A new hydroelectric plant, 
which will augment the power now furnished to Rio de Janeiro by 
50,000 kilowatts, was opened in December, the machinery used for 
the purpose being the largest yet installed in South America, accord- 
ing to the press. The plant, which is located on the ha dos Pombos 
in the Parahyba River, not far from Antonio Carlos, contains at 
present two large electric generators driven by hydraulic turbines 
and is so arranged that three more may easily be added. The trans- 
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mission line, 155 kilometers in length, consists of two 3-phase circuits 
carried on steel towers, on which the current may be transmitted at 
132,000 volts, although the initial voltage used was 88,000. The 
dam is notable for the extraordinary provisions which have been 
made for taking care of the flood waters of the river. 

CONGRESS OF OILS, FATS, AND WAXES:—-This congress, which took 
place in Sao Paulo last November, was the subject of much discus- 
sion, due to the importance of the products discussed. Several 
native seeds were described which it was thought could advantage- 
ously provide oils in substitution of those imported. Among these 
were the pataud, found in northern Brazil, the oil of which is said to 
have an agreeable flavor and properties similar to those of olive oil. 
Another was the seed of a rosaceous plant growing abundantly in 
Amazonas, which is claimed to yield an oil superior to linseed oil in 
drying properties. 

A statement made by one speaker was that the greater part of 
so-called olive oil imported into Brazil is adulterated with cotton- 
seed oil, the proportion of the latter sometimes reaching 90 per cent. 
Figures for the port of Santos for 1922 show that 1,681 tons of cotton- 
seed oil were exported to the value of 2,220 contos of reis, while the 
value of the 1,546 tons of olive oil imported was 6,719 contos. A 
considerable saving could therefore be effected if pure olive oil were 
imported and mixed in Brazil with cottonseed oil to give the same 
quality as that now sold. 

CHILE 


PORT IMPROVEMENTS AT VaLprvrA.—In December last definite 
steps were taken toward new port works at Valdivia, to consist of 
the dredging of the Valdivia River, the construction of docks, and the 
installation of machinery for loading and unloading merchandise. 
Provision was made by law for funds to be expended for this purpose. 

Roap 1x Terrirory or MAaGELLaAN.—The Government has been 
authorized to borrow from a bank or issue bonds to the amount of 
500,000 pesos for the purpose of constructing a road from Punta 
Arenas to Puerto Natales in the Territory of Magellan. This road 
will facilitate the administration of the Territory and promote com- 
mercial interchange. 

INCORPORATED COMPANIES AND SILENT PARTNERSHIPS.—See page 


403. 
COLOMBIA 


CorFEE INDUsTRY.—The office of statistics of the Ministry of 
Industry recently published a complete report of the Colombian coffee 
industry, containing the following figures showing the distribution of 
the 248,016,254 coffee trees in the country: 
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Department Trees 
ANTON GUO GY CUE ed Se SIS RED Ge Sa pe ce lel We 61, 187, 623 
© 2) Gl es tlatagtege ies ssw am ay eee) NG Ui SOM eee BO ae eed cee wel ah 52, 660, 751 
unmaclinamanca ste asc. ey ere SAM eee SE ieee Sir See al ee 40, 648, 799 
INORLeRG ed San tam ol Or errs wey es eer Oe es Dee eee Bek 29, 943, 868 
‘SON yas) Sek ped eS Rta SRE oe eee Cee Oye dey BN ea 27, 671, 829 
SS SIO EAI Gl @ Tete epe egress ee erent. Pipe ol ale niin MN ee ae a ONO We aly Ut 15, 651, 452 
A fea) epee th ce ume 8 VOI pe SU aN Sone ave sa) Nee, Cea oa 7, 576, 500 
JAS eye US Ne I ge EUR a eet ee EE iat a 4, 154, 370 
CEOS rs ee ia eit sd Ta a eo teed 2, 854, 537 
IN eAnTs AO epee nee SV MANN Re Sell ent ag Sy ENE OL Sw es 2, 780, 034 
eau eae eae eap A ee oe al IY uli Bea eS Bag GA bee 2, 596, 663 
TIS OVSY/E WORE 4 ar 0S cs UE gaia ye SRT ea ian 1, 004, 308 
J BONUS ae al NE al cee ace ae Ap eh ae Ne ey 113, 150 
(OVS a RSI a pee ir se MD) SO rc aye a 101, 400 
IFA UNE LIN AYO Sect eine RUE Se lene ee a ENE eu a UNE Ser eee NT eid 11, 660 
INT et eater aa ehh ee ae oy aed yh oe ee As a ee bel ee ee grit a 58, 810 


COMMERCIAL AVIATION.—The Colombo-German Aerial Transporta- 
tion Co., operating five hydroairplanes and an airplane, published the 
following data of their business during 1924: Distance covered by 
aircraft, 290,000 kilometers; flying hone) 2,100; passengers carried, 
1,300; mail transported, 10,000 kilograms; and freight francnorted 
120,000 kilograms. 

Law 31 of November 12, 1924, conceded to this company a subsidy 
of 65,000 gold pesos to be used for technical tests and the purchase and 
adaptation of special hydroairplanes of 800 horsepower, capable of 
carrying 8 to 10 passengers with their baggage as well as the air mail. 

The company has agreed to establish an aviation school to train 
national pilots and mechanicians for aviation; to grant free transporta- 
tion for Government mail of not less than 6,000 grams in each mail 
between Girardot and the Atlantic coast; to place at the disposition 
of the Government the company’s office in Berlin for cooperation in 
scientific and technical aviation questions; to establish gratis close 
cooperation between the technical and scientific sections of the com- 
pany and the Colombian Government for the purpose of map mak- 
ing and other work; and to fix rates for the carrying of passengers. 

Pusiic Works 1x Bocord.—In December Uhlen & Co. of New 
York signed a contract with the Municipality of Bogota by which 
the company agrees to construct the following public works: Im- 
provements to the city water system, central market, public slaughter- 
house, incineration plant, schools, and houses for workmen. The 
cost of these public works will approximate 4,000,000 gold pesos. 

LIGHTHOUSES AND LIGHTED BUOYS.— The Minister of Public Works 
has contracted with a Swedish company for the erection of a large 
lighthouse at the entrance of the bay of Puerto Colombia. The 
powerful light will be visible from a considerable distance. The same 
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company is to install two modern automatic lighted buoys in the bay 
of Santa Marta and a larger one of the same kind in the bay of Puerto 
Colombia. 

Ort rnpustry.—The Tropical Oil Co. in 1924 had 14 wells in 
operation from which the production: up to December 1, 1924, 
amounted to 399,184 barrels. 

The Andean National Corporation has begun preliminary work for 
the construction of the public oil pipe line between Cartagena and 
Honda, to cost approximately 40,000,000 pesos. 


COSTA RICA 


RESTRICTION OF OPIUM TRADE.—In view of the fact that the 
International Convention on Opium has not been ratified by all the 
governments which signed it at the Hague and that the licenses 
previously granted for importing large quantities of opium were not 
revoked, the Government will permit druggists and doctors owning 
dispensaries to introduce the opium referred to in these licenses, 
but, in future, in order to avoid smuggling, a list of importers, together 
with the respective amounts of opium desired, will be sent by the 
Minister of Promotion to the Department of Government. Further- 
more, customhouse officials have been instructed not to permit the 
exportation of opium except in accordance with Article XI of the 
decree of October 9, 1924. 

CUBA 


CAMPAIGN ORGANIZED BY THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
AGAINST THE ‘‘MOSAIC”’ DISEASE.—Owing to the serious damage 
caused by the mosaic disease to cane in the sugar district, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has appointed several commissions of agricultural 
experts from the department to localize the infection and study the 
best means of exterminating the disease. These commissions will 
investigate the percentage of infected stools in each cane plantation 
in order to determine to what extent the infection has spread; study 
the antecedents of both infected and healthy plantations; investigate 
the theory that the pulgén or aphis, generally conceded to be the 
insect carrier of the disease, attacks with preference the seedling canes, 
and to study the life cycle and habits of this insect. The depart- 
ment has also organized means of propaganda on the control of the 
mosaic disease by a series of lectures on the subject to be delivered in 
the sugar-cane districts. 

PouLtrry ExHIBIT.—A poultry exhibition was held in Habana from 
February 26 to March 7, organized with the object of encouraging 
the improvement of ‘breeds of domestic fowls. 

CONSTRUCTION OF AN ELECTRIC RAILWAyY.—According to recent 
information the plan to connect Guantanamo with the city of San- ~ 
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tiago de Cuba by an electric railway will soon be accomplished. To 
carry out this project a company called the Santiago-Guantanamo 
Railway Co. will be organized in Habana by United States and Cuban 
capitalists. This company, besides building and managing the rail- 
way, will undertake the hydroelectric development of the Yateras 
River, from which it is estimated that 15,000 horsepower can be 


developed. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


AGRICULTURAL PROSPECTS.—In view of the increased demand and 
higher prices paid in the European market for tobacco from the 
Dominican Republic larger areas will be planted this year. A crop 
of 50,000,000 pounds is expected if the weather conditions continue 
favorable. In the Puerto Plata district corn is becoming a very 
important product; estimates of the coming crop are from 750,000 
to 1,000,000 bushels. 

NUMBER OF MOTOR VEHICLES IN THE DoMINICAN REpuUBLIC.—On 
December 31, 1924, it was estimated that the number of motor 
vehicles in operation in the Republic was as follows: Passenger cars, 
1,850; motor trucks, 360; and motor cycles, 75. The Dominican 
market for all kinds of motor cars is entirely supplied by American 


manutacturers. 
ECUADOR 


CONSTRUCTION OF A SEA WALL AND PIER.—Owing to the increased 
trade movement through the port of Bahia de Caraquez and the 
necessity of providing means to protect shipping entering the port 
and to enable large vessels to enter with safety, Congress has author- 
ized the Executive to make a contract with some firm or private 
individual for constructing a pier and sea wall at the above-mentioned 
port. 

PosTAL RATES INCREASED.—According to a law passed by the last 
session of Congress an increase has been made in the postal rates, 
effective January 1, 1925. Instead of 5 centavos (5 centavos is 
about 1 cent American gold) for each 20 grams of first-class mail, 
with an additional 2 centavos for each piece of mail towards the cost 
of post-office buildings, the new rate is fixed at 10 centavos per 20 
grams of first-class mail. 

GUATEMALA 


FLoor TILE Factory.—A factory established in Guatemala City 
in July, 1923, is producing an artistic and durable tile for floors. 
The designs and good quality of the tiles have caused a great demand, 
so that more machinery has been ordered for the factory. 

Avrora ParKx.—A piece of Government property in the outskirts 
of Guatemala City was opened on December 25, 1924, as a national 
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park under the name Parque Nacional La Aurora. A Decauville 
(narrow gauge) railroad line was constructed in a month’s time from 
the city to the park, making it accessible to city dwellers. 


HAITI 


RUBBER EXPERIMENT STATION.—According to recent informa- 
tion, the Thor farm, comprising 42 acres, is being loaned to the 
United States Department of Agriculture as a nursery and testing 
farm for the production of rubber. Nurseries have been maintained 
there for some months past. At present active planting of seedlings 
is in progress, and soon the entire farm will be planted to rubber. 

COMMERCE FIRST TWO MONTHS OF FISCAL YEAR.—Foreign trade for 
the first two months of the present fiscal year 1924-25 (the fiscal 
year is from October 1 to September 30) was 36,553,000 gourdes in 
comparison with 31,429,000 gourdes in October and November, 
1923, showing an increase for the present year of 5,124,000 gourdes. 


HONDURAS 


ComAayAGUELA Marxket.—The main section of the San Isidro 
Market of the Municipality of Comayagiiela was completed in 
November, ahead of the time specified in the contract, and turned 
over for use. 

MEXICO 


HicgHway NotTes.—Numerous items in the press indicate Mexican 
interest in the subject of good roads. 

The Federal Government has recently appropriated 3,000 pesos a 
month for the completion of a highway in the State of Jalisco, from 
Perote to the port of Nautla. 

The present budget of the State of Jalisco also authorizes the 
expenditure of 50,000 pesos for highways, in addition to the proceeds 
of a special tax, which is expected to produce 300,000 pesos. It is 
said that Jalisco, which has 1,200 kilometers of roads, is the State 
best served by highways. 

In the State of Sinaloa a mining company, in consideration of a 
suspension of taxes for a term of years, has built a 30-mile automobile 
road from San Ignacio to Dimas Station, the ultimate purpose of 
which will be to facilitate the construction of a great power plant, 
this plant to furnish power over a wide area for the operation of 
mines and irrigation plants. 

The Secretary of Communications is endeavoring to push as much 
as possible the construction of the road from Guanajuato to Dolores 
Hidalgo, which will complete the transverse highway from Manza- 
nillo on the Pacific to Tampico on the Atlantic. 
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In the State of Michoacan work on the road from Ciudad Hidalgo 
to Morelia, the capital of the State, is well under way. Later it is 
expected that this road will be prolonged to meet that from Zité- 
cuaro to Mexico City. 

RAILWAY DEVELOPMENTS.—Fifteen hundred men are at work 
putting the railway on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec into thorough 
repair, and it is expected that later a thousand more will be employed. 
The new banana districts on the isthmus will be afforded much 
improved facilities for marketing their product. 

It is reported that a new railway, 140 miles in length, is soon to 
be constructed in Lower California, from Mexicali on the United 
States border, south to San Felipe. 

EMIGRATION AND IMMIGRATION.— Official figures for immigration 
into the Republic for the years 1911 to 1923, inclusive, are as fol- 
lows: Men, 757,641; and women, 284,334; and for emigration during 
the same period, men, 519,193; and women, 233,145. 

PRODUCTION OF METALS.—The Bureau of Mines recently an- 
nounced that the production of the chief metals for the first 10 
months of 1924 was as follows: Silver, 2,349,532 kilograms; lead, 
134,070,532 kilograms; copper, 37,820,439 kilograms; zinc, 11,690,- 
045 kilograms; and gold, 20,686 kilograms. The production of cop- 
per and zine showed a decrease over that for the corresponding 
period of 1923, while the production of gold, silver, and lead was 
larger. 

PANAMA 


ENGINEERING CONGRESS.—An engineering congress, attended by 
representatives of engineering schools and societies from the coun- 
tries of the American continent, was held in Panama the middle of 
February. 

San Bias DEVELOPMENT Co.’s PLANTATION.—Recent visitors to the 
San Blas Development Co.’s new banana plantations at Mandinga 
found a town of 1,500 company workers comfortably lodged. The 
community, established in little more than a year, has four commis- 
saries, a hospital, and other conveniences. The land is free from 
banana diseases and cultivation is being carried on as rapidly as 
possible. It was expected that the first bananas would be shipped 
in March. 

PARAGUAY 


Motor Bus LINE.—On December 27, 1924, the new motor bus 
line, opened in connection with the electric street railway of Asuncién, 
was inaugurated. Its four buses full of guests made the trip to Villa 
Mora from the port. Another bus now runs between the port and 
Dos Bocas. 
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LOcAL STATISTICS COMMITTEES.—The Director General of the 
Bureau of Statistics recently sent out to the provincial governors a 
circular letter requesting them to appoint two members of a regional 
statistics committee, the governor to serve as chairman. Such 
committees are to furnish the demographic and agricultural statistics 
of their locality. ; 

Corton coMPANY.—The newly formed Compania Algodonera del 
Rio de la Plata of Buenos Aires, which is capitalized at 2,000,000 
Argentine pesos, has acquired control of Pedro Fornoni y Compania, 
located in Paraguay. Sr. Ingeniero Ballario, a Paraguayan, who has 
been appointed manager of the Paraguayan branch, is considering 
plans for the establishment of a cotton factory either in Villeta or in 


Asuncion. 
PERU 


FOREIGN TRADE.—From January 1 to September 30, 1924, the 
foreign trade of Peru amounted to 31,726,819 Peruvian pounds. Of 
this sum 18,665,110 pounds was the value of exports, and the remain- 
ing 13,061,709 pounds of imports, showing a balance in favor of 
exports of 5,603,401 Peruvian pounds. 

IMPORTATION OF SERUMS AND VACOiINES.—In order to supervise the 
importation of serums and vaccines and control the sale of these 
articles in the Republic, the Executive by a decree of November 21, 
1924, approved the regulations on that subject issued by the Public 
Health Office. These regulations became effective January 1, 1925. 


SALVADOR 


Roaps.—President Quifiones Molina in December sent a circular 
letter to the heads of departments requesting them to encourage 
property owners to pile stone along roads crossing or bordering their 
property which are to be constructed or repaired. This would be a 
great help in road construction, which must be carried on by coopera- 
tion of the national and local governments and the residents. 

NaTIONAL ARTS AND INDUSTRIES EXPosiTION.—On December 24, 
1924, the National Arts and Industries Exposition of Salvador was 
opened on the Finca Nacional near San Salvador. The director of 
the exposition made an address in which he pointed out the impor- 
tance of such expositions in the development of national life. This 
speech was followed by an address by the President of the Republic 
who, in company with Government officials, the diplomatic corps, 
and many other distinguished guests, visited the exposition. The 
first radio telephone apparatus constructed and installed by Sefores 
Victor M. Escobar and Ramén Sénchez served to broadcast the 
speech made by Dr. Ratil Andino, representative of the Directorate 
of Telephones and Telegraphs. This exposition had as a nucleus 
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the arts and industries exposition held in the same place during the 

August festivals, as described in the BuLtLETIN for December, 1924. 

The exhibits included food products, wood and wicker furniture, 

leather and fiber goods, and other articles of national manufacture. 
CoURSE IN HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION.—See page 411. 


URUGUAY 


Bureau or AGRonomy.—With the President’s approval, a project 
has been submitted to Congress to unite the National Livestock 
Inspection Service, the Agricultural Defense Service, the Phytotech- 
nic Institute of La Estanzuela, the Toledo Nursery, the Agronomic 
Stations, the Official Seed Commission, and the Office of Agricultural 
Economy and Statistics into one body, to be known as the Bureau of 
Agronomy, which would coordinate all the functions of the entities of 
which it is composed. It would have six sections, as follows: (1) 
Agricultural Defense and Promotion Section, covering the importa- 
tion and exportation of plants, plant sanitation, departmental agro- 
nomics, and mechanical seed grading, (2) Phytotechnic and Experi- 
ment Section, comprising the Phytotechnic Institute, departmental 
seed and experiment stations; (3) Training and Experiment Section, 
including agricultural instruction by traveling agents, and animal 
breeding stations; (4) Agricultural Economic and Statistical Section; 
(5) Forestry Section, including forest nurseries and reforestation 
service; and (6) Laboratory Section, including chemistry, plant 
physiology, the cultivation of useful parasites, botany, and the making 
of products used by the agricultural health service. 

The Council of this Bureau of Agronomy would be composed of the 
heads of sections and four other qualified persons to be appointed 
by the National Council of Administration. The presiding officer 
would be a Director General. 

ImmicRatTion.—The Immigrants’ Hostel, run by the Government, 
received during November 336 persons of whom 255 were men, 51 
women and 30 children, classified according to nationality as follows: 
Italians, 73; Spaniards, 55; Germans, 52; Russians 36; Jugo-Slavs, 
17; Roumanians, 15; Turks, 15; Bulgarians, 12; Argentines, 9; 
Brazilians, 9, the remainder coming from various European countries. 

Among these immigrants were 91 farmers, 40 day laborers, 29 
mechanics, 18 carpenters, 16 merchants, and 10 tailors. — 


VENEZUELA 


PREVENTION AND CARE OF DERRENGADERA.—In view of the loss of 
cattle, and more especially of horses, caused by the deadly epidemics 
e225. 2p) bulla _0 
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of derrengadera, mentioned in previous issues of the BULLETIN, which 
break out at yearly intervals in the States of Apure, Zamora, and 
the western part of the State of Guarico, the Government has 
included the prevention and cure of this disease in plans for the 
sanitation of the plains. 

Cattle owners in those States are compelled to replace their horses 
from the eastern part of the State of Guarico and the plains of Ma- 
turin, where the derrengadera does not exist, buying as many as 
600 horses, costing 300 bolivars each, which are likely to die during 
the year or become unfit for work if they recover. 

The germ of derrengadera is reported to have been discovered by 
Dr. Rafael Tangel, of Venezuela, in 1905, and in 1910 named érypa- 
nosoma venezuelense by M. Mesnil, a Frenchman. It is claimed that 
a certain medicine will give immunity from this disease for a month. 

Cotton PRoDUCTION.—The production of cotton in the Mara- 
caibo, Mara, Paez, Miranda, Urdaneta, and Goagira districts has 
increased considerably, the number of planters having reached 500. 
The best cotton is grown in certain villages where the land is consid- 
ered especially fertile on account of the salt overflow of Lake Mara- 
caibo. 

A textile factory will be established in Maracay, State of Aragua, 
for which a modern 3-story concrete building is being built. The 
erection of this factory will doubtless serve as a stimulus to cotton 
production. 

EXPORTATION OF CRUDE PETROLEUM DURING 1924.—The total 
exportation of crude petroleum during the first nine months of 1924 
amounted to 711,653 metric tons, of which the Caribbean Petroleum 
Co. shipped 375,926 tons; the Venezuelan Oil Concessions (Litd.), 
236,762 tons; and the British Controlled Oilfields, 99,805 tons. 





ARGENTINA 


Buenos Arres CLEARING Housr.—During December, 1924, the 
business of the Clearing House of Buenos Aires amounted to 3,499,- 
347,418.48 pesos national currency, as against 3,257,279,426.90 pesos 
during the corresponding month of 1923. The total business during 
1924 amounted to 40,173,042,259.66 pesos, as against 36,821,302,- 
726.48 pesos during 1923. 
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BOLIVIA 


LOAN FOR THE Potosi-SucRE RAILROAD.—The Executive has been 
authorized to contract an internal loan of 600,000 pounds sterling, 
to be employed in its entirety for construction of the Potosi-Sucre 
railroad, to meet the payments due to contractors for work already 
accomplished and material purchased, and to liquidate the debt to 
the Banco de la Nacioén. Until these obligations are fulfilled the 
funds provided by the loan can not be used for any other purpose. 


BRAZIL 


NATIONAL BUDGETARY MEASURES.— Due to the failure of Congress 
to pass the 1925 budget law by December 31, 1924, the provisions of 
the 1924 budget will be in force until Congress takes action. Further- 
more, an Executive decree of January 7, 1925, suspended operations 
on all public works in charge of the Federal Government, and pro- 
vided that agreements should be entered into for extending the time 
of execution of those under contract. 


CHILE 


BUDGET For 1925.—On December 3, 1924, the Minister of Finance 
made public the budget for 1925. Expenditures for Government 
departments were allotted as follows: 














Department Pesos paper Pesos gold 

LTTE STL Oy ae a ee ny ad a ore soe ik hn Sue aera ae dL 81, 430, 896. 04 111, 666. 66 
Moreignvhelations/andayviorshipm ests sens EE Te ee a ee 4S 401874100) paneee sees eee 
LISELI COM tee rn UN ena ee see ee ED ed a a eee GY ORS SR Rb 2h ooh eae ee 
ATI CAUION eee ete en yee aE ee eae LEON OTE RE ee BNE eer 85, 529, 645. 29 66, 550. 00 
SETAE TI CG ea ae a NNR ee Shoe SS Fw Ee EAS len eh 72, 981, 150. 96 | 65, 567, Hany 51 
ERT i aE RS et AND ENT PO) ee 0 a RR EPR BO 80, 602, 428. 38 79, 00 
TSU GA ea NN A See peg tN Spe oe hcg ree 45, 635, 321. 31 6, 029, ae 00 
Pubhe Works and fee ERS ATER ASL ETT EL RU Me A ed 47, 287, 604. 79 7, 609, 183. 33 

ArICHItILG ANG sindusthy seer ene ee ae eee 12, 074, 181.15 74, 533. 
Hygiene and Social Weltare REPRE SRI PSS COs Dae SENT 21, 898, 755. 60 114, 088. ‘0 
472, 690, 110. 50 | 82, 042, 057. 71 








The Government receipts are calculated at 151,163,649 pesos gold 
and 265,390,194 pesos- paper, which indicates a balance of 74,857 
pesos paper, the gold peso being converted to its equivalent in paper 
at a premium of 200 per cent. 

ScHooL savines.—Under the encouragement of the Santiago 
Savings Bank, 59,684 pupils in the Santiago schools deposited the 
sum of 201,100 pesos in that bank between March 10 and December 
2, 1924. At the Thrift Festival in December the bank distributed 
10,000 pesos in prizes to the pupils who had shown most perseverance 
in saving. 
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CUSTOMS REVENUE IN 1924.—The customs revenue for the first 


11 months of 1924 was as follows: 
Pesos 


TES Vere Tp ag a ah LN aS A a pagan Yost aie nl nes URES 8, 466, 750. 12 
Gert ern gee eS SE NGI ie aD 2 ol aL ee eR ae 3, 060, 248. 34 
OTN AMO TNG UT ey IE a en AY SA EPO Ty Ie SN Sg een Pp 2, 362, 919. 62 
POPE OAS) 1G EZ) its MAU GRA ge ALA MIR LD URL AM Seth RPE LYS DR sd 628, 108. 08 
Geary ee hi Awe nh Wem  Proesnig  ag 8 iP ae ip Cabot Vag CAS wy Pe Apap 331, 170. 32 
RI DRUT aa 2 oy oY Ne am Rell PRAM AR is apm ese dat spay ee eee Ld | ie, 162, 174. 04 
5 ro} 026) Geant igen ALO ENN fa hy EET ae at 141, 609. 96 
VN 642 aga cg a EL AE De 2) pS LI a Di A 6, 423. 94 


Tptallestitt scot: Woks Peete Earn ae aes ee ee ee ae eae 3, 047. 20 


15, 162, 451. 62 
GUATEMALA 


REVENUES FROM GOVERNMENT MONOPOLIES.—According to tables 
published by the Ministry of the Treasury in the Guatemalteco of 
November 11, 1924, the revenues from Government monopolies for 
the first half of 1924 were 231,007,608.16 pesos, as compared with 
171,728,363.01 pesos for the first half of 1923. 


MEXICO 


BupGeT FoR 1925.—Sr. Alberto J. Pani, Secretary of Finance, 
announced through the press on January 12 that as a result of Gov- 
ernment economies the budget of expenditures for 1925 would be 
202,249,699 pesos for salaries and general expenditures and 84,149,673 
pesos for the public debt, or a total of 286,399,372 pesos, covered by 
expected receipts to the amount of 290,000,000 pesos, the sources of 


which were specified in the Law of Rages of December 29, 1924. 
CANCELLATION OF LOAN.—On December 20, 1924, Sr. Arturo M. 


Elias, financial agent of Mexico in New York, tiie Mrs ie 
Arlitt that the Mexican Government canceled its contract with him 
for a $50,000,000 loan for failure on the part of Mr. Arlitt to comply 
with the terms and conditions of the contract. 

IMPORTANT NEW BANKING LAWS.—See page 403. 


PARAGUAY 


ForEIGN DEBT.—In December the Minister of the Treasury de- 
posited the sum of £4,381 sterling in the Bank of the Republic for 
the payment of the second quota of amortization and interest on 
the foreign debt, in accordance with the agreement between the 
bondholders and the financial representative of the Paraguayan 
Government in London. These deposits will continue to draw 
interest until April, when the aforementioned agreement is to be 
considered by Parliament. 
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URUGUAY 


CUSTOMS REVENUE.—According to the Mafiana of January 1, 1925, 
the customs revenue collected during the year ending December 31, 
1924, amounted to 16,882,190 pesos as against 17,298,694.27 pesos 
during the calendar year 1923, showing a balance of 416,504.27 pesos 
in favor of the year 1923. This would appear to indicate a falling 
off in customs receipts, but when collections for the first six months’ 
period of the fiscal years 1924-25 and 1923-24 are compared it is 
seen that those for the present year considerably exceed those for 
the similar period of 1923-1924 as they were, respectively, 8,682,397.39 
pesos and 7,669,674.47 pesos. 


VENEZUELA 


NATIONAL INTERNAL AND FOREIGN DEBTs.—On June 30, 1924, 
the state of the internal and foreign debts was as follows, according 
to a statement of the Minister of Finance: 


Bolivars 
National internal consolidated debt at 3 per cent annual interest__ 38, 112, 990. 43 
Inscribed debt at 3 per cent annual interest_________________- 2, 098, 652. 50 
PELCASURyADONC Seem pers een Sa Se aed Veeck oS 349, 102. 13 


40, 560, 745. 06 


Foreign debt at 3 per cent annual interest: 
National debt of 13 per cent of customs revenue by dip- 
Loma tICRCOMVEM GOT Seite spe pea ele, pe Ae 8, 174, 735. 10 
Diplomatic debt, emission of 1905._-_--.__.--___+.-_---- 53, 850, 675. 00 


62, 025, 410. 10 





BOLIVIA 


FREE PORT PROPOSED.—The Executive has presented a bill to 
Congress proposing to make Puerto Suarez a free port for a period 
of four years. 

NEW PROVINCE CREATED.—By a decree of peerate: 4, 1924, the 
second municipal district of Vallegrande in the Department of 
Santa Cruz has been constituted a Province, under the name of 
Florida. The new Province is divided into two municipal districts, 
the capital of the first district being the town of Samaipata, which is 
also the capital of the Province. The capital of the second district 
is the town of Pampagrande. 
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BRAZIL 


PERMANENT DEFENSE OF CoFFEE.—A law signed by the President 
of the State of Sado Paulo on December 19, 1924, establishes the Sao 
Paulo Institute for the Permanent Defense of Coffee, composed of 
the Secretary of Finance as president, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and three members appointed by the President of the State upon the 
recommendation of the coffee and commercial interests. The law 
also creates a tax of one milreis gold on each bag of coffee transported 
by the railroads in the State, the proceeds of this tax to serve as a 
guarantee for a loan to be made for establishing the coffee defense 
fund. This fund shall be used for loans to producers on deposits of 
coffee in State warehouses, for purchase of coffee in the national 
market to regularize the demand, for propaganda service, and for 
capital to establish a SAo Paulo Agricultural Credit Bank. 


CHILE 


LAW CONCERNING PRIVATE EMPLOYEES.—The law concerning 
private employees, passed September 8, 1924, was amended and 
re-issued as a decree-law on December 30, 1924. <A few of the pro- 
visions follow: 


The law does not apply to Government and municipal employees, those 
working at home or not employed continuously, employees of the State railways 
and other Government enterprises, domestic servants, and agricultural workers. 
The contract shall always be written, and any stipulation contained therein 
depriving the employees of the free right of assembly or nullifying any of the 
rights or privileges conferred by this law shall not be valid. When there are 
more than 10 employees in an establishment, at least 75 per cent of them must 
be Chilean; employers are, however, given five years from the promulgation 
of this law-or from the date of establishment of future enterprises to comply 
with this condition. Employees of more than a year’s standing are granted 
two weeks’ vacation a year, and provision is also made for four months’ sick 
leave with the whole salary for the first month, and 75, 50, and 25 per cent for 
the other three months, respectively, and for extra payments upon dismissal. 
Women workers may have leave with full pay for one month before and one 
month after childbirth. The eight-hour day is established, with some exceptions, 
and no minors under 14 years of age may be employed unless they have com- 
pleted the required amount of schooling. Every establishment employing more 
than 10 persons must devote at least 20 per cent of its yearly profits to a bonus 
for its employees. Payment to retirement and mutual life insurance funds is 
made obligatory, employers also contributing to the former. 


SocraL SERVICE Councit.—A decree-law of December 11, 1924, 
abrogating Law 2519 of August 9, 1911, establishes the Superior 
Council of Social Service, which will assist the President of the 
Republic to direct public charity. The Council will have general 
oversight of all public and private institutions of charity and welfare, 
and of local boards. An important part of the decree-law is con- 
cerned with Government subventions to private institutions. It is 
hoped to coordinate all institutions of various types. 
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DECREE-LAWS ON DISEASES OF STOCK AND PLANTS.—A decree-law 
on diseases of stock to go into effect May 1, 1925, was issued the last 
of December, 1924. It requires that all animals imported must be 
accompanied by a certificate of health from the country of origin, 
and inspected at the frontier by sanitary police, and contains pro- 
visions for the prevention and treatment of disease. 

Another decree-law which took effect February 1, 1925, has to do 
with the importation of plants and with the suppression of plant 
plagues and diseases. 

INCORPORATED COMPANIES AND SILENT PARTNERSHIPS.—A decree- 
law concerned with the organization and inspection of incorporated 
companies and silent partnerships was promulgated on December 


18, 1924. 
MEXICO 


PROTECTION OF CHILDHOOD.—A presidential decree of December 
29, 1924, authorizes the Secretary of Education to establish a Federal 
Board of Protection to Childhood under the chairmanship of the 
said Secretary. The duties of this board shall be to establish State 
boards, compile existing laws and regulations bearing on the subject, 
study the best manner of securing their enforcement, draw up bills 
for the promotion of child welfare and plans for the necessary insti- 
tutions, coordinate existing institutions, check begging, and make 
effective the protection of childhood. 

TAXES ON ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES.—Presidential decrees have 
placed heavy taxes on beer and other alcoholic beverages of domestic 
production, especially those produced from grain. The tax on beer 
in barrels is 3.5 centavos a liter and on bottled beer 10.5 centavos 
a liter. It is expected that the tax on beer alone will produce 
4,800,000 pesos in 1925. ‘The duty on imported beer is 80 per cent, 
on other beverages of less than 14 per cent alcoholic content 70 per 
cent, and on those of more than 14 per cent alcoholic content 75 per 
cent. 

IMPORTANT NEW BANKING LAWws.—Three presidential decrees, 
signed the latter part of December, 1924, make important changes 
in Mexican banking laws. The Comisién Monetaria was authorized 
from January 2, 1925, to enlarge its functions and operate as a bank 
with a capital of 15,000,000 pesos, of which at least 7,600,000 pesos 
will be subscribed by the Federal Government. The Comision still 
retains its original powers, including the regulation of money circu- 
lation. Sefior Alberto Mascarefias, a well-known banker, has been 
appointed manager of the bank. 

A second decree creates a National Banking Commission, which is 
charged with the enforcement of the laws relating to banking institu- 
tions, commercial firms or individuals who receive deposits from the 
public or open running accounts. 
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The third decree is a general law of institutions of credit and bank- 
ing institutions. It covers: The sole bank of emission and the 
Comisién Monetaria; mortgage banks; bancos refaccionarios; agri- 
cultural banks; industrial banks; banks of deposit and discount; and 
trust companies. 








INTERNATIONAL 
ae TREATIES Bs aX 


ARGENTINA-BELGIUM 





CONVENTION ON LABOR ACCIDENT COMPENSATION.—The Minister 
of Foreign Relations of Argentina and the diplomatic representative 
of Belgium in Argentina signed a convention on December 26, 1924, 
with regard to industrial accident compensation. 

Argentine laborers in Belgium suffering from industrial accidents | 
shall, by the terms of this convention, be entitled to all the rights 
of compensation for such injury accorded to Belgian subjects, while 
Belgian laborers in Argentina shall enjoy reciprocal rights. In 
both cases the laborer may be entitled to such compensation even if 
he has moved to another country than that in which the accident 
and injury occurred. The convention is to become effective one 
month after the exchange of ratifications. (La Prensa, Buenos Aires, 
December 27, 1924.) 


BRAZIL-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


RATIFICATION OF PAN AMERICAN TREATY AND CONVENTIONS.— 
President Bernardes of Brazil proclaimed on November 26, 1924, 
the following treaty and conventions, signed at the Fifth International 
Conference of American States, held in Santiago, Chile, in 1923, said 
treaty and conventions having previously been sanctioned by Con- 
gress: Treaty to avoid or prevent conflicts between the American 
States; convention for the protection of commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural trade-marks and commercial names; convention on the 
uniformity of nomenclature for the classification of merchandise; and 
convention on the publicity of customs documents. (Diario Oficial, 


December 2, 1924.) 
BOLIVIA-CHINA 


EXCHANGE OF RATIFICATIONS.—Ratifications of a treaty of friend- 
ship and commerce between Bolivia and China were exchanged 
in the Bolivian legation in Santiago, Chile, on December 17, 1924. 
(Hl Mercurio, Santiago, Chile, December 18, 1924.) 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC-UNITED STATES 


CONVENTION TO REPLACE CONVENTION OF 1907.—On January 20, 
1925, the convention signed at Washington, D. C., December 27, 
1924, between the Dominican Republic and the United States 
replacing the convention of February 8, 1907, and describing the 
method for refunding the Dominican debt totaling $25,000,000, was 
ratified by the Senate of the United States. Under the terms of 
this convention the President of the United States will appoint a 
_ general receiver of Dominican customs duties in the Republic until 
the payment or retirement of all bonds issued for the refunding of 
its present obligations. 

RATIFICATION OF AGREEMENT ON EVACUATION OF UNITED STATES 
FORCES.—On January 20, 1925, the Senate of the United States 
ratified the convention with the Dominican Republic on the evacua- 
tion of the United States military forces from the Republic, this 
convention having been signed at Santo Domingo on June 12, 1924. 


MEXICO-JAPAN 


RATIFICATION OF TREATY.—The treaty of friendship, commerce, 
and navigation between Mexico and Japan, signed October 6, 1924, 
was signed by President Calles of Mexico on December 2, 1924, 
having previously been ratified by the Senate. (Diario Oficial, 


January 8, 1925.) 
NICARAGUA-GREAT BRITAIN 


CLAIMS COMMISSION.—The commission to settle claims pending 
from the Harrison-Altamirano Treaty, set up by a Nicaraguan resolu- 
tion of October 30, 1924, met for the first time in Bluefields, on 
December 22, 1924, being composed of Sr. Luis Mena, political head 
of the department, as chairman, Gen. Juan J. Estrada, Sr. Marcos 
Mairena, the United States Consul, and the British Consul. 





ARGENTINA 


UNIVERSAL ExposiTIon or TEacutnc MatertaL.—Early in Jan- 
uary the Universal Exposition of Teaching Material was opened in 
Buenos Aires in connection with the International Congress of His- 
tory and Geography of America held in October, 1924, in that city. 
Among institutions lending support to or participating in the expo- 
sition were: 
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The Instituto Geografico Militar, the national grade schools, and 
the normal schools of Argentina; the Universities of Chile, Salvador, 
Bolivia, and Quito, and Stanford University; the Pan American Union; 
the Departments of Commerce and the Interior of the United States; 
the Museums of Archaeology of Mexico and of History of Monte- 
video; the Libraries of Washington, Caracas, Asuncién, and Rio de 
Janeiro; the Historical Societies of Chile and Guatemala; the Acade- 
mies of History of Colombia, Venezuela, and Cuba; the History 
Institutes of Sio Paulo, Sergipe, Ceardé, and Bahia, Brazil; and the 
Geographic Societies of Washington, Philadelphia, Lima, Sucre, 
Santa Cruz, and Cuba. From Europe maps and documents were 
sent from the Centro Americanista, the Archives of the Indies, the 
Royal Geographic Society, and the Royal Academies of History of 
Spain, Holland, France, and Hungary. 

VACATION COLONIES FOR TEACHERS.—The Camping Club of Buenos 
Aires is planning to establish vacation colonies for teachers at Mar 
del Plata, Los Cocos, Cérdoba, and Lake Nahuel Huapi, the prices 
for the month’s vacation, including first-class round-trip fare, being 
70, 135, and 400 pesos, respectively. In order to become a member 
of the Camping Club and enjoy the vacation colony privileges the 
candidate must be an active teacher in the primary or secondary 
schools or in the university. 

BRAZIL 


TRADE SCHOOLS IN CEARA.—The President of the State of Ceara 
has been authorized by the legislature to open credits for constructing 
and establishing trade schools in the principal cities of the State. 

ScHooL LuNcHES.—In December school lunches were inaugu- 
rated in the schools of the nineteenth school district, near Rio de 
Janeiro. At the same time a swimming tank and a well-equipped 
recreation field were opened for use. 


CHILE 


ReEsIGNaTION OF Doctor AmuNATEGUI.—The resignation, for 
reasons of ill health, of Dr. Gregorio Amunategui, rector of the Uni- 
versity of Chile, is greatly regretted. Doctor Amundtegui has long 
been a prominent figure in Chilean educational circles. 

ScHOOL GARDENS.—Under a woman director the schools of the 
fifth district in Santiago use a common agricultural center, where 
they have flourishing flower and vegetable gardens and some grape- 
vines, all of which they learn to tend properly. 

The teachers of Rancagua have been enjoying a brief course in 
agriculture, which will fit them to impart this subject in their schools. 

Honor To AMERICAN COLLEGE PRESIDENT.—During a brief visit 
to Santiago Dr. Rufus B. von Kleinsmid, president of the Univer- 
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sity of Southern California, was made an honorary member of the 
faculty of philosophy, humanities, and fine arts of the University of 
Chile. In expressing his gratitude for this mark of distinction 
Doctor von Kleinsmid said that university professors everywhere are 
united by a strong bond. All are in search of the truth through 
scientific investigation, and since science and truth are one and the 
same in all countries and continents this tie is real and indissoluble. 


COLOMBIA 


New scuoois.—During 1924, 130 new schools were opened in the 
Department of Cundinamarca, making a total of 855 schools. A 
fine school building was also completed in the town of Ubaté, which 
will accommodate 300 pupils. Schools are also being built in the 
following towns: Fémegue, La Unién, Usaguén, Susa, Sutatansa, 
Fosca, Tabio, Ubagué, Gutiérrez, and Une. 


COSTA RICA 


GABRIELA MISTRAL’S MESSAGE TO THE CosTA RICAN TEACHERS.— 
The following message was sent from Milan by Gabriela Mistral, 
the Chilean poet, to the Costa Rican teachers: 


My dear friends, I could not get to you from Mexico, and now it can not be, 
because my body is weary from traveling although my soul desires to go on. 

I regret this keenly, and I know how much I have missed. 

Wherever I go I meet Costa Rican teachers, and try, through them, to get a 
glimpse of your country, so full of human sympathy, that you have made mine 
by giving me great understanding and affection. 

I will try and send you my work for the children. In that way my visit will 
be paid, and many times each year. 

I will never forget—because it is one of the events in my life—that you, poor 
teachers like the rest of us in America, each offered one day’s salary to pay the 
expenses of my trip to Costa Rica. A gift of deeper meaning I have never received. 
Thank you over and over again. 

CUBA 


BUSINESS SCHOOL FOR WOMEN.—Under the auspices of the Women’s 
Club of Cuba a business school for women was inaugurated in Habana 
on January 11 last. This is the first institution providing business 
training for women to be opened in Cuba. The actual number of 
students enrolled is 60. The teachers for this school will be provided 
by the Women’s Club, and the number increased as circumstances 


may demand. 
ECUADOR 


Nores ON PUBLIC EDUCATION.—The President of the Republic, 
in his report of August, 1924, stated that during the preceding year 
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several school buildings had been constructed, lots for schools in 
different cities had been acquired, and some school centers had been 
provided with new apparatus and instruments, besides the Astro- 
nomical Observatory and 15 weather bureaus which were being estab- 
lished. In Latacunga a farm school for the teaching of agriculture 
had been opened. German professors had been engaged to teach 
in the normal schools, with good results, and others had been sent 
to teach in the trade school and the conservatory of music; 130,000 
sucres were added to the amount allotted by the general budget for 
the maintenance of public education. 


GUATEMALA 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL.—On December 14, 1924, the agricultural 
school in Guatemala City closed its school year with commencement 
exercises, including a demonstration of the use of agricultural ma- 
chinery, the conferring of the title of agricultural expert on one 
graduate, and a brief address by General Orellana, President of the 
Republic. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTE FOR BOys.—From the Instituto Nacional de 
Occidente for Boys, situated in Quezaltenango, there were graduated 
last December 10 primary-school teachers, 2 normal-school teachers, 
and 12 students who received the degree of bachelor. The number 
of students registered in the primary and secondary courses was 
327. During the last year a number of improvements have been 
made in the school buildings, which include a well-equipped gymna- 
sium. The school has a self-government system. 


HAITI 


INDUSTRIAL scHOOL.—On December 17, 1924, a law was promul- 
gated creating the J. B. Damier Industrial School. This school, 
which is a fusion of three schools, the Industrial School, the J. B. 
Damier School, and the Ecole du Batiment, was opened January 12, 
1925, with an enrollment of more than 125 students. Five vocational 
courses are being offered: Automobile mechanics, stenography and 
bookkeeping, carpentry and cabinetmaking, printing, ironwork and 


electricity. 
HONDURAS 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN.—Many visitors enjoyed the plays, 
songs, stories, and exhibition of cut and folded paper work and clay 
modeling presented at the closing session for 1924 of the National 
Kindergarten in Tegucigalpa. The work was very well done, the 
visitors being impressed with this method of teaching the child. 
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MEXICO 


LIBRARIANS’ SCHOOL.—Srta. Esperanza Velazquez Bringas, the 
new head of the Library Bureau of the Department of Public Edu- 
cation, has established a national school for librarians, with a course 
lasting 11 months. Sr. Juan B. Iguifiez, Assistant Director of the 
National Library, will be principal of the school, the competent 
faculty being composed of other trained librarians. One of the 
features of the school will be correspondence courses for persons 
living at a distance from Mexico City. 

Srta. Bringas is planning to establish special libraries for rural 
centers and circulating educational libraries. 

UNION OF NORMAL SCHOOLS.—The normal schools for men and 
women and the evening normal school in Mexico City have been 
united under the principalship of Sr. Lauro Aguirre. Sra. Ana 
Maria Verlanga de Martinez, formerly principal of the normal school 
for women, is assistant director. The school is housed in two large 
buildings, one of which was recently constructed by the Department 
of Public Education, the other being formerly used by the School 
of Agriculture. 

TECHNICAL SCHOOL oF StatisTics.—In order to train the employ- 
ees of the Department of the Treasury, a technical school of sta- 
tistics hasbeen established, with a two-year course. The Director 
General of the Department of Statistics is the director of the school 
and the instructors are appointed from the staff of the department. 


PANAMA 


EDUCATION REGULATIONS.—Law 41 of 1924, passed November 
27, 1924, made some changes and additions to previous education 
laws. According to the text, published in the Gaceta Oficial for 
December 17, 1924, public primary instruction is obligatory for 
children of 7 or over, parents being fined 25 cents a day for 
absence of their children from school. The Secretary of Public 
Instruction is empowered to cause owners of factories, business 
houses, superintendents of prisons, and other persons to install 
schools if they have more than 30 adult illiterates under their charge. 

The city primary public or private school course covers six years, 
attendance being obligatory for children from 7 to 15 years who 
have not already completed the course. The country is divided into 
19 school districts for the purposes of inspection and administration. 

The law also includes a salary scale for elementary teachers, in 
which the publication of a book and the teaching of 50 illiterates to 
read are recognized as equivalent to a period of service in determining 
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salary. The scale for normal, secondary, and vocational teachers 
is also given. ‘ 

One hundred scholarships are established in normal schools, 75 
in vocational schools, and 3 for advanced studies in education abroad. 


PARAGUAY 


Two WOMEN PHysIcIANS.—In December two young Paraguayan 
women won the degree of doctor of medicine from the Medical 
School of Asuncién. Doctor Froilana Mereles, a native of Pirayt, 
eraduated first as teacher from the normal school in 1914, after which 
she took a two years’ course in the National College. She then went 
to the College of Medicine, teaching in the schools while continuing 
her medical course. Dr. Gabriela Valenzuela, a native of Asuncién, 
though left an orphan at an early age, won her bachelor’s degree 
with honors before taking that of doctor of medicine. 

TEACHERS’ SUMMER COURSE.—The Regional Association of Teach- 
ers of the Capital is giving a summer course for teachers who are 
not normal-school graduates, in order that the latter may acquire 
the diploma necessary for posts in public primary instruction and 
higher positions. The course covers the following subjects: Peda- 
gogy; anatomy and hygiene; geometry; history; arithmetic; ethics; 
physics; chemistry; geography; natural history; stock-raising and 
agriculture; music; physical culture; Spanish; and drawing. 

Instituto Paracuayo.—The Instituto Paraguayo, founded about 
30 years ago for cultural purposes, included in its work the stimu- 
lation of physical exercise by gymnasium training and fencing, 
instituting classes in physical culture at a time when there were no 
public athletic contests in Paraguay. The Instituto also promoted 
tournaments of various kinds, including swimming and fencing, 
sending representatives to the South American Fencing Tournament 
in Buenos Aires in 1901, and the International Gymnasium Meet 
in 1902. Upon the occasion of the first centenary of the independence 
of Paraguay, the Instituto in collaboration with local clubs held a 
successful track meet at which the students of the music section 
as an added attraction rendered an interesting program. The 
Instituto continued through the succeeding years to hold athletic 
competitions, finally proposing to the Ministry of Education the 
creation of a committee of physical education with the resultant 
formation of the National Commission of Physical Culture. Under 
this body, with the cooperation of the Instituto and other sports 
centers, physical education has been so extended and popularized in 
Paraguay that national Olympic games were organized, an Olympic 
committee being formed duringj{the past year. 
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Another interesting department of the Instituto is its musical course, 
which provides an enjoyable series of concerts each year in which 
the professors and students of its large classes delight the music 
lovers of Asuncién with classical programs. Each year diplomas 
and certificates are awarded to the music pupils of various grades in 
the music school of the Instituto; at the end of 1924 graduates 
receiving diplomas qualifying them to teach were as follows: Solfeggio, 
11; elementary piano course, 5; intermediate piano course, 7; advanced 
piano course, 9; and elementary violin course, 2. 

There are several hundred students studying music under the 
competent instructors provided by the Instituto. 


SALVADOR 


CouRSE IN HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION.—The Assistant Secretary of 
Promotion and Agriculture has been informed through diplomatic 
channels that the Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland, Ohio, has 
organized a practical course in highway engineering for foreign 
graduates of American engineering schools, so that they may perfect 
their training in road building before returning to their native 
countries. The students who take up this experimental course of 
40 weeks must be recommended by their diplomatic representatives. 

PoruLar UNiversity.—The press of San Salvador reports that 
plans have been made for the establishment of a Popular University. 
This Popular University, carried on by students or teachers who 
freely give their time and talents, is for the education of young people 
who could not afford to attend regular schools. 

NarionaLt Linrary.—November readers in the National Library 
in San Salvador numbered 1,350, of whom 668 came during the 
day and 682 in the evening. ‘The three other reading rooms in the 
capital, including that in Barrios Park, attracted 1,178 readers, 
making a total attendance of 2,528. 


URUGUAY 


First Nationa Conerress oF UNIversITy Prorrssors.—The 
First National Congress-of University Professors was held at Piriépolis 
from February 28, to March 5, 1925. The Congress proved very 
successful in arousing the interest of the Association of Teachers in 
Secondary and Preparatory Schools and making for more cooperation 
in the field of instruction. 

CoURSE IN WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY.—On March 1, 1925, the 
Bureau of Wireless Telegraphy in Montevideo opened a preparatory 
course for amateur wireless operators who desire to become pro- 
fessionals. 
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CURRICULUM FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS.—By a resolution approved 
by the President, on November 11, 1924, the following curriculum 
_will be adopted in the secondary schools of the Republic: 


First year Second year 
Arithmetic. Algebra. 
Spanish grammar. Literature. 
General geography and history. General geography and history. 
Botany, including laboratory work. Zoology, including laboratory work. 
Latin. Mineralogy. 
French. Latin and Greek roots. 
Drawing. French. 

Third year Fourth year 
Geometry. Trigonometry. 
Geology and mineralogy, including | Topography. 

laboratory work. Cosmography and chronology. 


Chemistry, including laboratory work. | Physics, including laboratory work. 
Physics, including laboratory work. Biology. 

Philosophy. Philosophy. 

English. English. 

General literature. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE MUSEUMS.—See page 424. 





CHILE 


NEW LABOR OFFICIAL.—Sr. Luis Victor Cruz, a former deputy, 
was elected in December secretary general of the Chilean Labor 
Federation to succeed Sr. Roberto Salinas Astudillo, resigned. 


COLOMBIA 


LABOR BENEFIT INSTITUTIONS.—Law 24 of October 31, 1924, 
appropriated the sum of 500 pesos a month as a national contri- 
bution to the social welfare agency operating in Bogota under the 
name of Oratorio Festivo del Venerable don Juan Bosco, and also 
appropriated 300 pesos a month for the Sindicato Nacional de 
Obreros de la Aguja (Needleworkers’ National Syndicate), likewise 
of Bogota. 

The same law appropriated 200 pesos a month for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of institutions for aid to laborers if such | 
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institutions can prove their worth to the Ministry of Instruction and 
Public Health. 

The sum of 15,000 pesos a year for five years was also appro- 
priated for the construction of the vocational schools of the Salesian 
Fathers in Bogota. 

COSTA RICA 


LABORERS’ TRIBUTE TO THE EX-PREMIER OF ENGLAND.—A group 
of laborers gathered enthusiastically to render a tribute of friendship 
to the Hon. Ramsay MacDonald, leader of the English Labor Party, 
_ who on a recent trip taken for rest and recreation visited San José. 
In a brief address the ex-Premier expressed his appreciation of this 
demonstration which he received not as a tribute to himself but to 
the English Labor Party, prominent representatives of the Costa 
Rican association of laborers responding in speeches of cordial 
welcome in which they praised highly the great political and social 
work the ex-Premier had accomplished in England. 


MEXICO 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN LABOR ORGANIZATIONS OF MEXICO AND 
Unirep Srates.—According to El Universal of Mexico City for 
January 15, the American Federation of Labor and the Confede- 
racion Regional Obrera Mexicana made an agreement at the time of 
their respective conventions held in El Paso and Ciudad Ju4rez last 
November for the reciprocal protection of workers. By this agree- 
ment Mexican laborers in the United States and American workers 
in Mexico would be protected in their full rights by the labor organi- 
zations of the country where they are working. It is planned to 
establish international labor commissions on the border to see that 
Mexican workers entering the United States are protected by con- 
tracts specifying the work to be performed, wages to be received, 
length of time for which they are employed, and maximum length 
of working day, and engaging to pay the workers’ return fare to 
Mexico. Similar provision would be made for American workers 


entering Mexico. 
URUGUAY 


COAST-WISE SAILORS’ WORKING HOURS.—The National Council of 
Administration on December 26, 1924, approved a regulation grant- 
ing to sailors on national coastwise boats a 48-hour week, with one 
rest day in every seven to be given at the discretion of the ship’s 
master, either as a whole day or in two half days. A total or partial 
vacation period may be accumulated every three, six, or nine months 
by working during rest periods, at the rate of four hours’ work per 
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half day of vacation. In the event of the expiration of the contract 
the sailor shall be paid for the rest or vacation time accumulated 
at the rate of his salary. 

The crews of ships who are given 20 per cent or over of the ship’s 
profits in addition to salary do not come under the eight-hour law. 
Each boat is to carry a record to be stamped by the agent of the 
Office of Labor, showing each month the hours of daily labor and 
weekly rest periods given to the crew. 





ARGENTINA 


SECOND Latin AMERICAN ODONTOLOGICAL ConGRESS.— The organ- 
ization committee of the forthcoming Second Latin American Odon- 
tological Congress in Buenos Aires has been informed that sub- 
committees have been formed in all the Latin American countries. 
The number of adherents to the Congress in Buenos Aires is 600 while 
notices from Brazil state that 800 are registered in that country. 

WomAN PHysic1An.—Among the recent graduates from the School 
of Medicine and Surgery of the University of Cérdoba was Srta. 
Rosa Navas, who has shown marked ability, finishing the course in 
five years instead of the customary seven. Sefiorita Navas, who is 
but 20 years old, is a native of Tucum4n Province, to which she will 
return to carry on her profession. 


BRAZIL 


CANCER INSTITUTE.—A cancer institute is shortly to be built in 
Rio de Janeiro, the gift of the Guinle family to the Oswaldo Cruz 
Foundation. Part of the institute will be used for scientific investi- 
gation, and part for the hospitalization of cancer cases. It will be 
recalled that the Guinle family has already made a large public- 
spirited gift to the city of Rio de Janeiro in the Gaffrée-Guinle Foun- 
dation for the study and treatment of venereal disease. 

CHILDREN’S HOME.—Upon the initiative of Dr. Mello Mattos, 
Brazil’s first juvenile court judge, funds were collected for opening on 
last Christmas Day a home in Rio de Janeiro for abandoned children ~ 
under seven years of.age. The home, which has room for 50 children, 
will be under the care of the Sisters of the Immaculate Conception. 

CHILDREN’S DAY.—December 28, 1924, was celebrated in Rio de 
Janeiro as Children’s Day, under the auspices of the government of 
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the Federal District and various charitable organizations. An exhi- 
bition by boy scouts, games, and a huge Christmas tree with gifts for 
7,000 children were features of the day, in addition to the presentation 
of prizes of 1 conto of reis each to the mothers of the two prize-winning 
babies in the 1924 better babies competition. 


CHILE 


COOPERATIVE STORES.—The National and Santiago Savings Banks 
and the Mortgage Loan Bank have opened cooperative stores in 
Santiago and Valparaiso and are erecting a building for a third in 
the Huemul development, one of the suburbs of Santiago where the 
Mortgage Loan Bank has built an interesting community for workers 
described in the August, 1924, issue of the BuLLETIN. Goods guaran- 
teed as to quality will be sold in these stores at the market price to any 
consumer, the profits being divided between the depositors and em- 
ployees of the aforementioned banks and purchasers of homes through 
the Mortgage Loan Bank. 

SUPERIOR CounciL or Nursine Service.—This council, which 
was created by a decree-law of December 11, 1924, will consist of the 
following members: The Dean of the School of Medicine of the 
University of Chile, the director of certain training schools of nurses, 
the director of the social service school of the Santiago Charity 
Board, and two officials of the Health Bureau, appointed by the 
President of the Republic. The duties of the council will be to foster 
the development of the nursing profession by oversight of training 
schools, selection of aspirants, the placing of trained nurses, and 
other means. 

CHILEAN SociaL Hyciene Leacur.—tThe report of the league for 
the year 1924 clearly demonstrated the extent and scientific orienta- 
tion of the league’s work. The receipts until November 30 were 
479,058 pesos which, added to the balance of 81,974 pesos from the 
previous year, gave a total of 561,032 pesos. Expenditures amounted 
to 455,138 pesos, leaving a balance on hand of 105,894 pesos. A few 
facts from the report follow: 


The program of the league embraces education, prevention, treatment, recrea- 
tion, and abolition of prostitution and alcoholism. The campaign of education 
included the distribution of 35,191 pamphlets and 13,296 handbills, and the giving 
of 44 lectures to audiences totaling 19,600 persons, with the exhibition of 10 films 
bought from the American Social Ercne League. 

The league pharmacy sold 143,598 doses of neo-salvarsan at 399,966 pesos, 
saving the public more than this amount, and donated 3,475 doses. More than 
11,000 prophylactic treatments were given. 

A lot has been bought in Santiago for the polyclinic building, for the construc- 
tion of which the league has 200,000 pesos on hand. More than 500,000 pesos in 
addition to this amount will be needed for the completion of the building. 
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The league cooperated extensively in the plans for the social hygiene service 
introduced into the army. 

The league feels that it has influenced public opinion in regard to what it calls 
the fallacy of legalized prostitution, against which it has been carrying on a 
campaign as the chief source of infection. Closely allied with this, in the view 
of the league, is the question of alcoholism, which the league seeks to control 
through tax measures tending to the production of nonalcoholic beverages and 
commercial alcohol instead of intoxicants and through instruction as to the 
physical effects of alcohol. Recreation and the promotion of sports also play a 
prominent part in this campaign. 

AcapEMy oF Economics.—Under the auspices of the Catholic 
University, the Academy of Economics was recently founded in 
Santiago for the study of economic and financial questions. The 
honorary president is Presbitero don Carlos Casanova O. and the 
president Sr. Dario Urzta. 


COLOMBIA 


NationaL Rep Cross.—The dispensary of the Colombian Red 
Cross in Bogoté is under the direction of Dr. Alfonso Esguerra, with 
Sefiora Ledoux, representative of the International League of the Red 
Cross, in charge. Four physicians are on duty as well as 10 young 
women members of the Red Cross, who take turns in making home 
visits, distributing medicine, and performing other duties. Since 
its establishment on August 19, 1924, the Red Cross dispensary 
has attended to the needs of 422 persons, furnishing free 1,048 
prescriptions. Its Christmas aid reached 20 families and 50 children. 
The institution is engaged in the fight against tuberculosis. 

The Gota de Leche, or free milk station, established in 1919, up to 
the end of 1924 had aided 1,216 children. At present the milk station 
receives 5,000 pesos a year from the nation and 150 pesos a month 
from the city in addition to voluntary contributions from philan- 
thropic persons. The milk station owns a large plot of ground in the 
capital, where it will erect a building to house a maternity ward, a day 
nursery, and the free milk and medical consultation service for 
children. Supplies have been ordered from Germany for the labora- 
tory of the new building. 


COSTA RICA 
RESTRICTION OF OPIUM IMPORTATION.—See page 392. 
CUBA 


NEW WARDS OPENED IN THE MercepEes Hospirat.—Two new 
wards for children under 11 years of age were opened recently in the 
Mercedes Hospital of Habana. A dispensary was also opened for 
out-patients. These improvements are chiefly due to the efforts of 
Dr. Angel Aballi, who has given generously of his personal funds 
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toward the realization of this work, in which he is deeply interested. 
Doctor Aballi is, furthermore, promoting the idea that members of 
society who are in a position to do so should endow the beds in the 
children’s wards, and has initiated the plan himself by placing in 
trust a sum of money, the interest on which will be sufficient to meet 
the expenses of supporting one bed. 


GUATEMALA 


FourtH Nationat Otympic GamEes.—On January 4, 1925, the 
Fourth National Olympic Games were opened on the Campo de 
Marte of Guatemala City, 140 athletes, representing 12 clubs, com- 
peting under the rules established by the Sport Leagues of Guatemala. 

Caitp HeattH Center.—In December the Casa del Nifio, or 
child health center, of Guatemala City, issued the sixth number of 
its monthly magazine devoted to the interests of children. In 
addition to other interesting reading matter there was a statement of 
the November work of. the institution. The total attendance for 
November was 1,774; abandoned children cared for, 183; children 
weighed, 51; liters of milk distributed free, 137; consultations given 
by doctors, 328; free prescriptions, 455; children treated showing 
improvement, 358; under treatment, 70; deaths, 9. 


HAITI 


PUBLIC HEALTH AND SANITATION.—During the month of October, 
1924, the following activities were reported by the National Public 
Health Service: 


otalmnumber of admissions.to hospital 522). 2. 2 Pb 556 
Daily average number of hospital patients___________-_--__------------ 748 
Exact number of out-patient treatments. ____.______-.__-_._-__---.- 23, 746 
Daily average number of out-patient treatments___------------------ 920 
Hotalnimber of foreign shipsinspecteds— 2-2-2222 ee elt 104 — 
Total number of coastwise ships inspected_______________-_____-__---- 148 
MA OTAO META LIONS eee eae aly EE) ya eal ela Yiu es Seo Nal 2 Quo al 60 
MEM OTA PE TATO TS eee heme Maw ties, SUNN oe oe 2 Ma Se 455 
Number of patients treated at rural clinies.2.._._-._-.__.-_..---_.-- 2, 480 
Number of patients treated at the dispensaries____.__---------------- 1, 564 


NationaL Pustic HEeattH SEervice.—By a recent law the per- 
sonnel of this service is placed under the immediate direction and 
supervision of a sanitary engineer, and under the control of the 
Department of the Interior. In order to be commissioned in the 
Public Health Service the applicant must be a graduate of some 
well-established medical school. Noncommissioned members of this 
service comprise doctors, dentists, druggists, and sanitary inspectors. 
Red Cross nurses, student nurses, and sisters of charity may be called 
upon to give their services in the event of some public need requiring 
same. 
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Rep Cross notes.—The Salvadorean Red Cross presented to the 
Honduran Red Cross for use in the military hospitals several hundred 
garments, adhesive plaster, packages of plain and medicated gauze, 
161 pounds of absorbent cotton, 119 bandages, and other surgical 
supplies. 

A Red Cross committee of women has been formed in the town of 
Nacaome under the presidency of Srta. Maria Luisa Molina. 


PARAGUAY 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALtu.—In the city of Asuncién the National 
Department of Health and Public Assistance for first aid and home 
visits to the poor furnishes the services of 4 physicians, 3 surgeons, 
an oculist, 2 dentists, and 12 graduate medical students, among whom 
are 3 women. It also maintains a permanent.day and night phar- 
macy; an antituberculosis dispensary; an anti-syphilis institute; the 
national institute of bacteriology; and the technical inspection of 
hygiene office, which provides daily vaccination service. 

Boys’ ORGANIZATION.—The association of Exploradores Paraguayos 
of Asuncién has 130 members, who carry on the work of the scout 
program, although not a branch of the Association of Boy Scouts 
but one formed along similar lines. Walking trips of many miles, 
theatricals, and a band are among their activities. Like other scouts 
they have participated with honor and a good share of responsibility 
in public parades, celebrations, and large entertainments. In the 
gymnastic tournament held under the auspices of the National 
Commission of Physical Culture the Exploradores won several of the 
jumps and some of the races, winning in all 14 medals. 

UsrE oF RADIUM.—The Argentine Radium Association and the 
Institute of Experimental Medicine recently offered to two physicians 
in Asuncién sufficient radium to treat one of their patients. Six 
tubes, each containing 160 milicuries of the metal, worth 500 Argen- 
tine pesos, were sent for the purpose of experimental treatment, after 
which they will be returned to Argentina. This is the first time that 
radium has been used in Paraguay. 


PERU 


WOMEN’S CONFERENCE.—The Second Pan American Conference of 
Women was held in Lima at the same time as the Third Pan American 
Scientific Congress, from December 20, 1924, to January 6, 1925. 
A full report will be given in a later issue of the BULLETIN. 

SCHOOL DENTAL CLINIcs.—School dental clinics are to provide free 
examination and treatment for the children attending the public © 
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schools in Lima and Callao. The pupils are obliged to have their 
teeth examined every six months, a record of the examination made 
being kept in a book provided for that purpose by the General Board 
of Education. Once a month the Director of the Dental Clinic must 
present a report to the School Inspection Board on the number of 
pupils receiving treatment and the work performed. 

LEPER HOSPITAL TO BE ESTABLISHED.—The Senate has passed a bill 
providing for the establishment of a leper hospital in the city of 
Iquitos. If persons suffering with this terrible disease do not enter 
this institution voluntarily, they will be placed there by force. Inves- 
tigations of the disease will be carried on at the hospital and treatment 
given. 

SALVADOR 


BETTER BABY CONTEST.—A better baby contest was held in San 
Salvador at Christmas time. On December 22 the committee of 
judges for the first zone examined the children in that district, on 
December 23 the children of the second zone, and on December 24 
the children of the third zone. On December 25 the distribution 
of prizes, toys, and clothing was made, and an address given in rei- 
erence to child welfare. 

URUGUAY 


CHILDREN’S SANATORIUM AT Minas.—On Christmas Day, 1924, 
the new building for the children’s sanatorium at Minas was opened 
with simple exercises The sanatorium is the result of the efforts of 
Dr. Tula Rovira de Ricci, who is interested in giving sick and un- 
protected children a chance to become healthy. 


VENEZUELA 


SUCCESSFUL CURE OF LEPROSY.—As a result of careful blood tests 
and examinations by the doctors at the Central Office of the Public 
Health Department and the Inspector of the National Leprosariums, 
two lepers from the Cabo Blanco Leprosarium were recently released, 
but were requested to report every 6 months to the Public Health 
Department as a precaution against contagion. 

Boys’ HomEe.—By decree of April 12, 1924, the Refugio Infantil 
para Varones, or boys’ home was iepaeted in Maracay, State of 
Aragua, and ionmtalll= inaugurated December 12, 1924, in the presence 
of the President and Vice President of the Republic, Cabinet Minis- 
ters, other officials, and distinguished members of the Diplomatic 
Corps and of society. 

This home consists of fully-equipped primary and secondary 
schoolrooms; a dining room having 4 large sections; a dormitory 
with 100 iron bedsteads; clinic; quarters for the director and his 
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staff with wide staircases leading to the terrace, on either side of 
which are small squares laid out for flowers and vegetables; a large 
yard to serve as a playground, together with a swimming pool and 
a covered veranda for recreation on rainy days; laundry and 
kitchen equipped with dish washer and other modern conveniences. 
The whole institution is scrupulously clean. 





BOLIVIA 


ATTENDANCE OF PRESIDENT SAAVEDRA AT THE AYACUCHO CEN- 
TENNIAL.—At the special invitation of the Peruvian Government 
President Saavedra, of Bolivia, attended the celebration of the Cen- 
tennial of the Battle of Ayacucho in Lima. Leaving the President 
of the National Congress in charge of the executive power, President 
Saavedra left La Paz en route to Lima December 4, returning after 
an absence of 12 days, during which he was the recipient of many 
atten tions not only in Lima but along the way. 


COLOMBIA 


HomaGE To Simon Borivar, THE LIBERATOR.—Law 63 of Decem- 
ber 24, 1924, provided for the erection in the city of Bogota of a 
monument to Simén Bolivar, the Liberator, as a tribute of the 
Colombian people to the hero of the Independence. The same 
law provides for the erection of a monument to hold the heart of 
the Liberator in the Quinta de San Pedro Alejandrino, a large estate 
near Bogota, now national property; and also for the foundation 
on Bolivar’s estate in Bogota of the Bolivar Museum, to contain 
chiefly relics of the Liberator. ‘These monuments are to be dedicated 
on December 17, 1930, the centenary of Bolivar’s death. The law 
provides 200,000 pesos for their construction. 


CUBA 


Marti Musrum.—The house in Habana in which the great patriot 
José Marti was born has been converted into a museum where relics 
and mementos belonging to him or pertaining to his life have been 
placed. This museum was formally inaugurated last January, the . 
President of the Republic and many distinguished persons repre- 
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senting the political and social life of the capital attending the 
ceremony. 

EXPOSITION OF PAINTINGS.—The annual exposition of paintings 
organized by the Artist’s Association of Oriente Province held last 
January in Santiago de Cuba proved a great success. 

CUBAN CONSULATE IN CHINA REESTABLISHED.—The consulate in 
Shanghai has been reestablished, and Dr. Rafael Cerviiio y Reylor 
appointed Consul General in that city. The staff of this consulate 
consists of a vice consul and chancellor besides the consul general. 

LITERARY COMPETITION.—The Academy of History, in order to 
encourage the study of Cuban history, has opened a literary com- 
petition on this subject. This competition, which closes August 1, 
1926, is opened to foreigners as well as natives, be they residents 
or not of the Republic. The rules require that the works presented 
shall be original unpublished compositions in Spanish. A first and 
second prize will be awarded, the first prize consisting of a diploma, 
300 pesos, and 100 copies of the prize-winning composition published 
by the academy, the second prize of a diploma and 100 copies of 
the composition published. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


DELEGATES TO THE COMMISSION OF JURISTS.—The Government of 
the Dominican Republic has named the distinguished lawyers Sr. 
Félix S. Dicoudray and Sr. Gustavo G. Diaz delegates to the Com- 
mission of Jurists, which will meet in Rio de Janeiro. 


ECUADOR 


AIRPLANE PRESENTED TO ECUADOREAN GOVERNMENT.—The French 
and Belgian colonies residing in Quito have presented the Hcua- 
dorean Government with a Sopwith airplane, which was recently 
christened the Paris. 

STUDENTS’ FEpERATION.—The purpose of this association, as 
stated in the by-laws recently published, is to work for the improve- 
ment of universities, schools, and all educational institutions in the 
Republic; the betterment and development of student bodies; the 
political and social advancement of the Republic; the material as 
well as the moral welfare of the working class; and the promotion 
of closer relations and cooperation with all civilized nations, espe- 
cially those of the American continent. In order to carry out these 
ideas the Federation will organize national student conferences; 
found and support student leagues; create popular universities for 
working people; provide assistance for needy students who desire 
to attend the university; establish libraries in university associations; 
and provide living quarters for students in need of economic aid. 
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HONDURAS 


CaBINET OFFICERS.—<According to official information, the follow- 
ing cabinet has been appointed by Dr. Paz Barahona, President of 
Honduras: : 

Dr. Juan Manuel Galvez, Minister of Government; Dr. Salvador 
Aguirre, Minister of Foreign Affairs; Dr. Ramén Alcero Castro, 
Minister of the Treasury; Engineer Rafael Diaz Chavez, Minister 
of Promotion; and Dr. Antonio C. Rivera, Minister of Public Instruc- 


tion. 
NICARAGUA 


EXHIBITION OF PERUVIAN ARTIST IN LEON.—The Peruvian artist 
Enrique Masias exhibited a number of paintings in the Social Club 
of Bluefields while in that city on a short visit. Some of the subjects 
were Nicaraguan and some Peruvian. The landscapes were pleasing, 
portraying well the spirit of the countries depicted. 


PANAMA 


- Director GENERAL OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION IN PANAMA.— 
On his way back to the United States from the Third Pan American 
Scientific Congress in Peru, Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the 
Pan American Union, stopped in Panama from January 12 to 17, 1925, 
where he was the recipient of many attentions. He was the guest of 
the National Assembly at a special session where he was introduced 
by Doctor Chiari, president of the committee on foreign relations, 
who gave a résumé of Doctor Rowe’s studies, achievements, and 
positions held with relation to Pan American affairs and extended 
to him a very warm welcome. In his reply Doctor Rowe, as Direc- 
tor of the Pan American Union, reiterated his desire to be of service. 
He was enthusiastically received at the National Institute, where 
he gave a brilliant address on Pan Americanism, also conveying the 
ereetings of students of Georgetown and Pennsylvania Universities 
and Williams College to the students in Panama. As a guest of the 
Rotary Club and of officials and society Doctor Rowe was also most 
hospitably entertained. . 

PERU 


AyYAcUCHO CENTENNIAL.—One of the notable features of the 
Ayacucho Centennial celebration, besides the many important public 
public works completed, was the distinguished gathering of foreign 
diplomats. The countries sending special embassies were: Argen- 
tina, Bolivia, Brazil, Belgium, Costa Rica, Cuba, China, Colombia, 
Dominican Republic, Denmark, Ecuador, France, Guatemala, Great 
Britain, Germany, Holy See, Japan, Italy, Mexico, Norway, Panama, — 
Paraguay, Poland, Portugal, Spain, Sweden, Siam, Switzerland, Uru- 
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guay, United States, Venezuela, and Yugoslavia. The official pro- 
gram for the celebrations held December 9-16, 1924, was as follows: 


Tuesday, December 9, 10.30 a. m—Te Deum at the Cathedral, Monsignor 
Pedro Farfén, Bishop of Cuzco, officiating. 

4 p. m.—Inauguration of statue to Marshal Antonio José Sucre, in the Plaza de 
Suere. 

9 p. m.—Banquet at the Government Palace, given by President Leguia to 
President Saavedra of Bolivia and the chiefs of the Special Embassies to the 
Centennial Celebrations. 

10 p. m.—Reception at the Government Palace of the personnel of the special 
missions. ; 

Wednesday, December 10, 11 a. m.—Inauguration of the Pantheon of 
Peruvian Heroes and acceptance of the sword of Bolivar sent to Peru by the 
Venezuelan Government for exhibition during the Centennial Celebrations. 

1.30 p. m.—Luncheon at the Chorrillos Military School, offered by officers of 
the Peruvian Army and Navy to the military and naval personnel of the visiting 
missions. 

4 p. m.—Inauguration of Avenida Progreso. 

9.30 p. m.—Ball at the National Club. 

Thursday, December 11, 11 a. m.—Inauguration of the Arzobispo Loayza 
Hospital in the Avenida Alfonso Ugarte. 

4 p. m.—Homage to San Martin before the monument erected to his memory. 

9. p. m.—Gala function at the Forero Theater and presentation of the drama 
Ayacucho. 

Friday, December 12, 11 a. m.—Planting of centennial tree in the Plaza Jorge 
Chavez and inauguration of new building of the Sociedad Fundadores de Inde- 
pendencia y Vencedores del Dos de Mayo, in the Avenida Leguia. 

10.30 p. m.—Ball given by the Minister of Foreign Affairs at the Torre Tagle 
Palace. 

Saturday, December 13, 11 a. m.—Inauguration of the Archeological Museum 
in the Avenida Alfonso Ugarte. 

3.30 p. m.—Gala bullfight at the Lima Bullring. 

9 p. m.—Gala concert at the Forero Theater. 

Sunday, December 14, 10.30 a. m.—Ceremony attending the placing of a 
wreath on the Washington Monument by the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

2.30 p. m.—Gala races at the Santa Beatriz Track. 

10.30 p. m.—Ball given by the city government of Lima. 

Monday, December 15, 11 a. m.—Inauguration of National Expositions of 
Industry and Mining. 

4 p. m.—Reception at the Legislative Palace to parliamentary members of the 
special missions. F 

9 p. m.—Recital at the Forero Theater of the Canto a Ayacucho, written by 
the poet José Santos Chocano. 

Tuesday, December 16, 11 a. m—Visit to Bolfvar Museum and inauguration 
of salons dedicated to San Martin and Bolivar. . 

3 p. m.—Military review at Santa Beatriz. 

10.30 p. m.—Ball given by the President of the Republic at the Government 
Palace. 


ImporTANT Pan AMERICAN ConGRESsES.—The inaugural session 


of the Third Pan American Scientific Congress was held at Lima 
on December 20, 1924, the Congress being brought to a successful 
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close on January 6, 1925. The First Pan American Standardization 
Conference was held in Lima the latter part of 1924, the opening 
session taking place on December 26, in the presence of a distin- 
guished audience, and with the attendance of all the official dele- 
gates. Accounts of these important congresses will be given in 
later issues of the BULLETIN. 

ConGREsSS OF SPANISH-AMERICAN INTELLECTUALS.—A meeting 
of distinguished literary men was held in Lima on December 30, 1924, 
with the object of developing in a definite form the idea of organizing 
a congress of Spanish-American intellectuals. It was decided at 
this meeting to send a circular explaining the purpose of the proposed 
congress to the principal newspapers and magazines of Spanish 
America, also to designate representatives to carry out the necessary 
arrangements for organizing the first congress. 


URUGUAY 


Screntiric Misston.—The Uruguayan Legation in Washington 
has sent word to the Ministry of Foreign Relations that the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington announced the departure of a scientific 
mission under Dr. Albert F. Blakeslee which would probably reach 
Uruguay at the close of the Third Pan American Scientific Congress 
held in Lima last December and January. Doctor Blakeslee is to 
study the plant known as Estramonio (Datura Stramoninum), and 
other plants as well. 

SEVENTH MEETING OF BRAZILIAN-URUGUAYAN FRONTIER Com- 
MISSION.—The record of the seventh meeting of the Brazilian-Uru- 
guayan Frontier Commission for the establishment of marks indi- 
cating the international boundary, was approved by Uruguay on 
December 19, 1924. The frontier running from Lagooes Creek, 
tributary to the Yaguarén River, to San Luis Creek, tributary to 
the Rio Negro, has been re-marked in accordance with the limits 
determined by the Mixed Commissions of 1853 and 1913, and new 
marks added. 

VENEZUELA 


REORGANIZATION OF THE MUSEUMS.—The Bolivar, Archeology and 
Natural History, and Art Museums in Caracas, established in accord- 
ance with article 68 of the Law on Superior and Special Instruction, 
are to be reorganized as follows: . 


The Bolfvar Museum, or Museo Boliviano, will be exclusively devoted to the 
preservation and display of the personal effects and other historical relics of 
Simén Bolfvar, the Liberator, and of his collaborators in the Great War of 
Independence. The Museum of Archeology and Natural History will be divided 
into two separate sections: The first to be devoted to the collection of antiquities 
in general, more especially relics of pre-Hispanic civilization such as Indian - 
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cooking utensils, tools, pottery, gods, arms, clothes, etc., and any others which 
will contribute to the study of the politics, religious rites, and customs of the 
Indians; and the second to the display of the collections formerly kept in the 
National Museum together with those which may be made in the future. The 
Art Museum will comprise three sections: painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
in which will be exhibited the collections already owned by the museum at the 
present time and those which may be acquired or donated inthefuture. Students 
of natural history and pupils of the vocational schools are especially invited to 
visit the museum for the purpose of study. 


POSTAGE STAMP COMMEMORATIVE OF THE BATTLE oF AYACUCHO.— 
_A postage stamp commemorating the First Centenary of the Battle 
of Ayacucho, on which were printed the likenesses of Bolivar, the 
Liberator, and Sucre, the Grand Marshal of Ayacucho, together 
with the words Centenario de la Batalla de Ayacucho, was circulated 
for use ondomestic and foreign correspondence until December 30, 
1924. 








REPORTS RECEIVED TO FEBRUARY 15, 1925 





Subject 


ARGENTINA 


“Almanac” for 1925 issued by the Department of 
Agriculture. 
Boletin del Departmento Nacional del Trabajo, Octo- 
ber, 1924. 
BOLIVIA 


Bolivian mineral exports during November, 1924 


BRAZIL 


Creation of trade schools in the principal cities of the 
State of Para. 

Classification of cotton in Pernambuco-_-_____-__--_-__-- 

Federal aid to the Great Western of Brazil Railway-_- 

New quay in Pernambuco 

Coconut tree tax in Alagoas 

Proposed legislation concerning the practice of medi- 
cine by foreigners in Brazil. 

Report on the commerce and industries of Brazil for 
November, 1924. 

Report of foreign merchandise imported through the 
port of Santos, 1912 to 1923. 

Brazil nut situation in the Amazon Valley-_---_______- 

Sugar exports from Pernambuco during crop year 
Sept. 1, 1923-Aug. 31, 1924. 

Code of criminal proceedings of State of Pernambuco_- 

Production estimates of principal crops in Alagoas for 
crop year 1924-25. 

Annual report on commerce and industries of the State | 
of Rio Grande do Sul for 1923. 

Export duties for the State of Rio Grande do Norte___- 


Law No. 1115 of Dee. 31, 1924, turning over waterworks 
and Sewanee of city of Bahia to the State govern- 
ment. 

Bahia commerce during the month of December, 1924- 


New excise tax law in the State of Para__________-____- ie 


Subvention of private schools, Rio Grande do Norte__ 

Cattletindustry of B ahi aes sane ener ena 

Amazon Valley rubber market 

Review of Brazilian commerce and industries for the 
month of December. 

Agricultural production of Brazil in 1923-24 


CHILE 
New Iquique-Pintados section of Chilean railways__-- 
COLOMBIA 


Review of the commerce and industries of Barranquilla 
consular district, quarter ended Dec. 31, 1924. 

General survey of business conditions, Cartagena con- 
sular district, quarter ended Dee. 31, 1924. 

Tagua nut trade Of Colombial assess aa en eae 

Colombian budget for 1925 


COSTA RICA 
December report of commerce and industries___-_____- 


Coffee exports, 1923-24 

Market for men’s hats 

Registration of foreign companies doing business in 
Costa Rica. 


CUBA 
Declared exports from Antilla, Cuba, for 1923 and 1924_ 


Coal trade of Santiago de Cuba in 1924_.___._________- 
Review of the commerce and industries for December, 


1924. 
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Date Author 
1924 
Dec. 11 | Henry H. Morgan, consul general at 
Buenos Aires. 
Dec. 29 Do. 
Dec. 31 | Dayle C. McDonough, consul at La 
Paz. 
Dec. 2 Fred C. Eastin, jr., consul at Pernam- 
buco. 
Dee. 3 Do. 
Dec. 5 Do. 
Bem Qoeeene Do. 
does Do. : 
Dec. 15 | Robert R. Bradford, consul in charge, 
Rio de Janeiro. 
Dec. 14 Do. 
Dec. 15 | H. W. Goforth, consul at Santos. 
Dec. 17 | Jack D. Hickerson, consul at Para. 
Dec. 19 | Fred C. Eastin, jr. 
Dec. 20 Do. 
Kad Qusses Do. 
Dec. 22 | W. F. Hoffman, vice consul at Porto 
Alegre. api 
Dec. 30 | Fred C. Eastin, jr. 
1925 ; 
Jan. 5 | Homer Brett, consul at Bahia. 
Jan. 6 Do. : i 
Sed owes R. Frazier Potts, vice consul at Para. 
Jan. 7] Robert R. Bradford, consul at Rio de 
Janeiro. 
Jan. 10] Fred C. Eastin, jr. 
we OES Homer Brett. 
Jan. 13 | R. Frazier Potts. 
Jan. 15 | Robert R. Bradford. 
Jan. 16 Do. 
Jan. 2) Harry Campbell, censul at Iquique. 
Jan. 7! M.L. Stafford, consul at Barranquilla. 
Jan. 20) Lester L. Schnare, consul at Cartagena. 
Jan. 23 Do. 
Jan. 24| M. L. Stafford. 
Jan. 7{| Henry S. Waterman, consul at San 
José. 
Jan. 20 Do. 
Jan. 26 Do. 
Jan. 29 Do. 
Jan. 1] Horace J. Dickerson, consul at Antilla. 
..-do_.__| Francis R. Stewart, consul at Santiago. 
Jan. 16 | Carlton Bailey Hurst, consul general at 


Habana, 
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Reports received to February 15, 1925—Continued. 


























Subject Date Author 
cUBA—Ccontinued 
1925 
Annual report of commerce and industries of Santiago | Jan. 19 | Francis R. Stewart. 
de Cuba. 
The market for confectionery in Nuevitas______-______- Jan. 24] Lawrence P. Briggs, consul at Nue- 
vitas. 7 
MiaArketiorsteclipens 222 — seesaw Rae ELE ee Jan. 28 Do. 
Declared export returns from the Republic of Cuba for | Jan. 31 | Carlton Bailey Hurst. 
1924. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Declared exports of Santo Domingo consular district | Jan. 1 | Charles Bridgham Hosmer, consul at 
_ _ for 1924. f ; Santo Domingo. 
Quarterly report on commerce and industries _______-- Jan. 10 Do. 
Postal money order service in the Republic____--.-.-.| Feb. 3 Do. 
ECUADOR 
New Ecuadorian telegraph tariff____.______.___-__-___. Jan. 3 William W., Morse, vice consul at 
A Guayaquil. 
BH chadoriankexports 1924202 Sas eee Janseo Do. 
Heuagdoriankincomeitax laws. 2-2 ee Jan. 16 Do. 
BicHaAd OS Hide tradehsn = es ee ne Dees Jan. 21 Do. 
GUATEMALA 
The radio telephone industry developing_______---___- Jan. 29 | Philip Holland, consul general at Gua- 
temala. 
HAITI A 
Automobiles and accessories in Haiti_.-_--_----------- Jan. 23 | Maurice P. Dunlap, consul at Port au 
: Prince. 
Machinery for bakeriessetessso22- = oe ee Jan. 27 Do. 
HONDURAS 
AItOmMmoOpleicensusforel924 see saee ee a Jan. 1 Geo. P. Shaw, consul at Tegucigalpa. 
Report on commerce and industries for November and | Jan. 10] Willard L. Beaulac, consul at Puerto 
December, 1924. Castilla. z 
Merkel for rail motor vehicles for branch and feeder | Jan. 15 | Geo. P. Waller, consul at La Ceiba. 
ines. 
Highway to connect Ceiba with Olanchito____________ Jan. 28 Do. 
NICARAGUA 
Economic conditions, Bluefields consular district, | Jan. 12 | A. J. McConnico, consul at Bluefields. 
quarter ending Dec. 31, 1924. 
Review of commerce and industries for the Corinto | Jan. 15 | Harold Playter, consul at Corinto. 
district for December, 1924. 
PANAMA 
AUITOMMOtIVe: CENSIIS for: 19240 eee ee eee | Jan. 14 | George Orr, consul at Panama City. 
December report on commerce and industries ________- Jan. 15 Do. 
Panama import and export trade for first half of 1924__| Jan. 19 Do. 
Increased use of motor busses in Panama_-_-____---_-__- Jan. 20 Do. 
PARAGUAY 
Customs requirements in Paraguay-__.__-.-__-__-_-___- Jan. 8 | Digby A. Willson, consul at Asuncion. 
SALVADOR 1994 
Inrecomeltaxdot salvador ee aah sae eee ae Dec. 16} W. J. McCafferty, consul at San 
; , Salvador. 
December report on commerce and industries_________ Dee. 31 Do. 
: 1925 
Sugar production and exports of Salvador for 1924____-_ Jan. 22 Do. 
URUGUAY : 
Automobile sales and registrations________-___________ Jan. 8] O. Gaylord Marsh, consul at Monte- 
video. 
Estimated 1924-25 harvest of grain in Uruguay-_______-_ Janse Do. 
mur uayanswoolmarketeo 22sec =e eee Jan. 15 Do. 
VENEZUELA 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended | Jan. 10 | Wm. P. Garrety, consul at Puerto 
Dec. 31, 1924. Cabello. : 
Venezuelan foreign trade during last half of 1923_______ Jan. 12} Harry J. Anslinger, consul in charge, 
La Guaira. 
December, 1924, coffee report of Maracaibo__________-- ed eee Chas. F. Payne, consul at Maracaibo. 
Watlonalidept of Venezielas.. 90.2.2) 2.1 Se) Jan. 17} Harry J. Anslinger. 
The culture of divi-divi in Venezuela_____-____________ Jan. 21 Do. 


ees 








The New Minister of Haiti in the United States_--_____________________ 
The New Minister of Honduras in the United States_..________________ 
Codification of International Law of the Americas _____________________ 
~ Boundary Agreement Between Brazil, Colombia, and Peru______________ 
NTO); JU) (Sb e CLO Xo aed MOVEK 6 Weel Ae eae i reat cea oe Bile et AS eel IS Vcc ae har Relea eon ANE RS 


Mexicois; Frontier TPeachier sisi 0 ea oii See oe ee aN ao EU ge a a eas 
By Carleton Beals. 


Taking Counsel for Welfare of America’s Children._-__________________ 
By Katharine F. Lenroot, Assistant to the Chief, Children’s Bureau, United States 
Department of Labor. 


Significance of the Recent Standardization Conference _________________ 
By Albert W. Whitney, American Engineering Standards Committee. 


Wave, AU NSEKECTe sha hoewanialey Wonepa lope ee eee 
By José Chioino, eminent Peruvian dramatist. 


IOS ZIMA MO oh pe, Wenn ye oe Sy a ee oe 
By Stewart E. McMillin, United States Consul at Antofagasta, Chile. 


OColionrnlorenn Ahiel Honoka Ni Cvi Os es se ee 
By Vicomte Dard D’Espinay. 


Ataaronbie leew Sileoenn (CECA see a ee Se ee ee 
International Conference on Health Problems in Tropical America_______ 
The New Home of the Habana Yacht Club (Potograph)________---_----- 
Korthecoming International Lrade Exhibitione 2232502 oe 2 ee 


Me SCeIMo es BUENOS PAIL CS ise ee ee ee Si) at aa a pega Pe Clete aa eh 
By G.S.B 


Aoriculitures industry, and. Commerceiies] 2S wine See ea eee 
Argentina—Bolivia—Brazil—Chile—Colombia—Costa Rica—Cuba—Dominican Republic— 
Ecuador — Guatemala — Haiti— Honduras— Mexico — Nicaragua — Panama— Paraguay— 
Peru—Uruguay—Venezuela. 





LeoOmMoiug Arnel IMinewoeoleyl /ViteNbeS Le ee ee a 
Brazil—Chile—Costa Rica—Cuba—Dominican Republic—Uruguay. 


Tage oh Veo eS vec Ie AN ae PE es ee aa ASL AN Na NERC 
Bolivia—Brazil—C hile—Colombia— Cuba—Guatemala—Haiti—Honduras— Mexico. 


Met Srsrva tio nia llr | AES sues mee seas ken ee: Sy tay an A alte Ed on 

Chile-Ecuador — Colombia— Costa Rica-Central American Republics— Guatemala-Ger- 

many — Honduras-Central American Republics— Mexico— Panama-United States— 
Uruguay— Venezuela. ; 


PublickinstructlonvandsEaucatlones as eae ee 
Brazil—Chile—Costa Rica—Cuba—Dominican Republic—Ecuador—Haiti— Mexico—Nica- 
ragua— Panama— Paraguay—Salvador— Venezuela. 





Argentina—Brazil—Chile—Mexico. 
Socral@Proer es stewart ewok ep os Nn i) WP ae Roar seee dl: eee ee J eee eee 
Argentina—Bolivia—Brazil—Chile—Colombia—Costa Rica—Cuba—Guatemala—M exico— 
Panama—Paraguay—Peru—Salvador—Uruguay—Venezuela. 





Gremio rail NiO te Sires tea ei atid A asa My onan NN Blt CN apn Ae pe a a 
Costa Rica—Cuba—Guatemala—Nicaragua— Uruguay. 
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N THE first day of April, 1922, the Haitian Council of State 
met in the city of Puerto Principe and, acting as a National 
Assembly, proceeded to the election of a new President of 
the Republic. That same day M. Joseph Louis Borno was 

proclaimed Chief Executive of Haiti. 

The administration of President Borno has been distinguished from 
the beginning by a simecere and intelligent effort to cultivate and 
strengthen all existing friendly relations with the neighboring nations, 
and more particularly with the United States. <A striking proof 
of this policy is his recent appointment of Dr. Hannibal Price as 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Haiti in the 
United States, since the latter possesses to a marked degree those 
qualities of mind and spirit which will enable him to adequately 
interpret that policy in his dealings with the Government in Wash- 
ington. 

Doctor Price was born in the city of Cap-Haitien, July 9, 1875. 
Upon the completion of his preparatory studies in Haiti he entered 
the Collége de Beauvais from which he was graduated while still a 
mere youth. 

Several vears later, after the completion of his legal preparation, 
Doctor Price became a member of the faculty of the National Law 
School of Haiti, where for some time he taught administrative law. 

He made his entrance into the field of politics as Rédacteur in the 
private office of President Hyppolite and, later, of President Sam. 
In 1911 he was appointed secretary of the Haitian Legation in 
Washington, holding the position until 1913, when he returned to 
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DR. HANNIBAL PRICE 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiario of Haiti to the United States 
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Haiti, where he became counselor to the National Bureau du Con- 
tentieux. Some time later, Doctor Price was named Counselor of 
State, a position which, in conjunction with that of consulting 
counsel to the American financial counselor in Port au Prince, he 
held until his recent appointment as minister to Washington. 

Doctor Price is the author of a number of important legal works, 
among which special mention should be made of Aper¢us sur 0 Insti- 
tution Communale en Haiti, published in 1902; the didactic work 
entitled Cours de Droit Administratif Haitven published in 1907; and a 
most useful and practical compilation of Haitian law, under the title 
of Dictionnaire de Législation Administrative Haitienne, published in 
1924, a reference to which was made in a previous issue of the BULLE- 
TiN. It may be added that Doctor Price is a life member of the 
Société Francaise de Législation Comparée. 


The BuLietin of the Pan American Union takes this opportunity 
of presenting its most respectful felicitations to His Excellency, the 
minister of Haiti, together with its most smcere wishes that his 
important mission may be crowned with the fullest measure of success. 








SENOR DON LUIS BOGRAN 


Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Honduras in the United States 











IS EXCELLENCY Sefior Don Luis Bograén, recently ap- 
pointed by the President of Honduras Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary in the United States, 
presented his credentials to President Coolidge at the 

White House on March 9, 1925. In the speech which accompanied 
the presentation Doctor Bograén referred eloquently to the cordial 
relations at present existing between his country and the United 
States, relations which, in his opinion, can not fail to further con- 
firm the long-standing friendship between the two nations. 

On February 24, 1886, Doctor Bogrén was born in the city of 
Santa Barbara, his father being General Luis Bogran, then in the 
first of his two successive terms as President of the Republic, and 
his mother that distinguished lady, Senora Teresa More]6n de Bogran. 
After his preparatory education in the Independencia School of his 
native city, Sefior Bogran entered the Polytechnic Institute of Terre 
Haute, Indiana, from which he was graduated in the civil engineering 
course in 1907. As a young civil engineer Senor Bogrén gained 
his first experience in a year’s work on the National Railways of 
Mexico and, later, in his own country where, from 1913 to 1918, 
he held the important position of General Manager of the National 
Railways. This enterprise owes to his untiring efforts the completion 
of the bridge over the Ultia River and the prolongation of the rail- 
way line to Potrerillos. In the intervals of his professional practice 
Senior Bogran found time further to promote the economic life of 
the country by devoting attention to the development of agriculture 
and stockraising, two industries of great importance to Honduras. 

As mayor of Santa Barbara in 1912, as vice president of the Cortés 
Nationalist Committee in 1923, and as special representative in 
Washington of the Provisional President of Honduras in 1924, Sefior 
Bogran has rendered additional useful and patriotic < service to his 
country. 

In 1922 Sefior Bogran married Sefiorita Cristina Fortin, the charm- 
ing daughter of one of the best-known families in Honduras, who 
accompanies the minister in his mission to Washington, and who 
has already won a warm welcome in the Pan American diplomatic 


circles of the Capital. 
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REMARKS OF CHARLES E. HUGHES, SECRETARY OF STATE, AS CHAIRMAN 
OF THE GOVERNING BOARD OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION, AT A 
SPECIAL MEETING OF THE GOVERNING BOARD HELD ON MONDAY, 
MARCH 2, 1925. 


T IS a high privilege to present the subject of this special meeting 
to the governing board of the Pan American Union. It is a 
subject of transcendent importance, as it relates to the establish- 
ment among the nations of the reign of law and to the endeavor 

of the American Republics to hasten the fulfillment of this purpose 
by a more definite formulation of the rules of international law. It 
was fitting that the American Republics, free as they happily are 
from many of the historic antagonisms and rival ambitions which 
have vexed the peace of other parts of the world, should take the 
lead in this effort, and through the painstaking studies of American 
jurists gratifying progress has been made. 

At the meeting of the governing board of the Pan American Union 
on January 2, 1924, it was my privilege to present to you, and the 
board adopted, a resolution referring to the action of the Fifth Inter- 
national Conference of American States and to the proposed inter- 
national congress of jurists to be held at Rio de Janeiro, and inviting 
the cooperation of the American Institute of International Law in 
the essential task of the codification of international law. The 
executive committee of the American Institute cordially accepted 
this invitation and has now presented the result of its labors in a 
series of projects or draft conventions. 

There are 31 of these projects covering a wide range of subjects 
dealing with the American international law of peace. They repre- 
sent the labors of distinguished jurists of this hemisphere. I shall 
not attempt to state their titles, and it is sufficient to say that they 
embrace a declaration of the rights and duties of nations, statements 
of the fundamental bases of international law and of the fundamental 
rights of the American Republics, and the formulation of rules with 
respect to jurisdiction, international rights and duties, and the 
pacific settlement of international disputes. It is natural, as is 
pointed out by the executive committee of the American Institute 
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of International Law, that the law to be applied by the American 
Republics should, in addition to the law universal, contain not a few 
rules of American origin and adapted to American exigencies, and that 
the old and the new taken together should constitute what may be 
called American international law, without derogation from the 
authority of the law which is applicable to all nations. 

In the letter presenting these projects for the consideration of the 
representatives of the American Republics the executive committee 
of the American Institute directs attention to American initiative 
in this work of codification. It is recalled that the first codification 
of the rules and practice of nations was the “Instructions for the 
Government of Armies of the United States in the Field,” prepared 
by Dr. Francis Lieber, which was issued in 1863 by Abraham Lincoln. 
This code was found to be accurate and comprehensive. It furnished 
the basis and the inspiration of the important labors of Bluntschh. 
The Second International Conference of the American Republics 
held in 1901-1902 in Mexico City provided for the appointment of a 
committee to draft codes of public international law and private 
international law to govern the relations of the American Republics. 
While the convention then proposed was not ratified, the mterest in 
the subject continued, and the question of the codification of inter- 
national law was again taken up at the Third Pan American Con- 
ference held at Rio de Janeiro in 1906. The resulting convention 
was ratified, but the work was unavoidably delayed, and the inter- 
national commission did not meet until 1912. This happened to be 
on the eve of the World War, which interrupted the consideration of 
the subject. After the war the initiative was again taken by an 
American jurist, when Mr. Elihu Root, one of the advisory com- 
mittee of 10 jurists meeting at The Hague in 1920 to formulate a 
plan for the establishment of a permanent court of international 
justice, proposed to that committee the recommendation of a series 
of conferences to restate the established rules of international law 
and to formulate desirable amendments and additions. This recom- 
mendation appropriately recognized the vast importance of the 
development of a body of law which would govern, and be applied 
by, international judicial institutions. It is regrettable that there 
should have been such long delay in carrying forward this plan 
which had the full support of the advisory committee. Appreciating 
the importance of expert preliminary work, the proposal for inter- 
national conferences to restate, improve, and develop the rules of 
international law carried with it the recommendation that there 
should be suitable preparatory efforts on the part of jurists, which 
alone could save from failure in such an enterprise the conferences of 
Governments. 
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The Fifth Pan American Conference, which was delayed because 
of the war, was held in Santiago, Chile, in 1923, and the plan to take 
appropriate measures for the codification of American international 
law was again brought forward. Provision was made for the ap- 
pointment of an American international commission of jurists, which 
accordingly has been constituted and will soon meet at Rio de 
Janeiro. It is, as I have said, preliminary to the undertaking of 
this congress of jurists that the governing board of the Pan American 
Union has asked the aid of the American Institute of International 
Law, which has so promptly and efficiently been rendered. 

These projects, or draft conventions, are not submitted to the 
governing board either for approval or for criticism at this time. In 
expressing our gratification, we are not dealing with texts or passing 
upon particular proposals. These projects, or draft conventions, are 
submitted to the governing board with the recommendation, which 
I take pleasure in making, that they be transmitted by the members 
of the governing board to their respective Governments for their con- 
sideration with an appropriate expression of our gratitude for the 
high-minded and expert endeavors which have so happily attained 
this point of achievement. 

What is far more important, at this moment, than any particular 
text or project is the fact that at last we have texts and projects, 
the result of elaborate study, for consideration. We have the 
inspiration and stimulus of this action full of promise for the world. 
We feel that, thanks to American initiative, we,are on the threshold 
of accomplishment in the most important endeavor of the human 
race to lift itself out of the savagery of strife into the domain of law 
breathing the spirit of amity and justice. 

It is significant that the executive committee of the American 
Institute of International Law has stated that their projects relate 
to the international law of peace. Their members were a unit in 
believing that the law of war should find no place in the relations of 
the American Republics. We have dedicated ourselves to the cause 
of peace. Fortunately, we have no grievances which could furnish 
any just ground for war. If we respect each other’s rights as we 
intend to do, if we cooperate in friendly efforts to promote our com- 
mon prosperity as it will be our privilege to do, there will be no such 
grievances in the future. There are no differences now, and there 
should be none, which do not lend themselves readily to the amicable 
adjustments of nations bent on maintaining friendship. 

I believe that this day, with the submission of concrete proposals 
which take the question of the development of international law out 
of mere amiable aspiration, marks a definite step in the progress of 
civilization and the promotion of peace, and for that reason will long 
be remembered. For in this effort we are not unmindful of the 
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larger aspects of the question, and it is our hope that the American 
Republics by taking advantage of this opportunity may make a last- 
ing contribution to the development of universal international law. 


Mr. Hughes then offered resolutions that the projects of conven- 
tions on the codification of international law submitted to the board 
should be transmitted by the members to their respective Govern- 
ments, and expressing to the American Institute of International 
Law the appreciation of the board for the valuable service that had 
been rendered. 



































HE first half of the month of March, 1925, will be notable in 
the annals of history for the solution of several problems of 
great international significance, in each of which leading 
members of the Pan American family of nations were pro- 

tagonists. The flight of time and the growth of the more intimate 
relationships to-day existing between the nations of the world have 
undoubtedly contributed, in no small measure, to opening the way 
for setting at rest certain long-standing controversies which for 
generations have troubled the peace of this hemisphere. 

One of these memorable solutions was the settlement of the bound- 
ary question between the Republics of Brazil, Colombia, and Peru. 
An unpublished treaty was signed on March 24, 1922, by the pleni- 
potentiaries of Colombia and Peru, for the purpose of terminating 
the long-standing boundary dispute between the two countries. By 
the terms of this treaty Peru agreed, in return for the recognition by 
Colombia of Peru’s title to certain disputed territory north of the 
Putumayo River, to admit Colombia’s right of ownership to a strip of 
territory adjacent to the line between the confluence of the Apaporis 
and Yapura Rivers and the village of Tabatinga on the Amazon River, 
which line had been recognized by Brazil and Peru as their common 
boundary by a convention concluded in 1851. 

The territory lying east of this line and inclosed between the 
Yapuré and Amazon Rivers had long been in dispute between 
Colombia and Brazil, the former country asserting claim thereto by | 
virtue of a Spanish-Portuguese treaty signed at San Ildefonso in 
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1777 which apparently assigned the area in question to Spain. 
Brazil, on the other hand, contended that as she had exercised unin- 
terrupted jurisdiction in that region for many years and as her title 
to it had been recognized by Peru, there could be no further question 
regarding its status. Colombia declined to admit that its claim of 
title had been affected by the action of Peru and took the position 
that Colombia rather than the latter State was the legatee of Spain’s 
sovereign rights in that region. 

In these circumstances, the Governments of Colombia and Brazil 
communicated their views on the subject to the Honorable Charles E. 
Hughes, then Secretary of State of the United States, and requested 
that this Government use its good offices to compose the difficulties 
that had arisen between them. The Peruvian Government also 
expressed through the Peruvian ambassador at Washington its 
desire that the whole matter be harmoniously adjusted and asked 
the Secretary of State to look into the question and see if some 
suggestion could be made which would provide a harmonious solution. 

As a result of informal suggestions made by the United States to 
the Governments of the countries interested, a meeting took place at 
the Department of State on March 4, 1925, at which were present, in 
addition to the Secretary of State, Dr. Hernan Velarde, ambassador 
extraordinary and plenipotentiary of Peru, Dr. Enrique Olaya, 
envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary of Colombia, and 
Senhor Samuel de Souza Leaio Gracie, chargé d’affaires ad interim of 
Brazil. 

Mr. Hughes stated that he had invited Messrs. Velarde, Olaya, 
and Gracie to his office to consider the boundary treaty between 
Colombia and Peru signed in Lima March 24, 1922, in respect to 
which observations of a friendly nature had been made to the 
Peruvian Government by the Brazilian Government. Mr. Hughes 
stated that the three Governments concerned had requested his good 
offices in the settlement of this question and, after carefully con- 
sidering the matter, he desired to suggest as a solution of the difficulty 
the following: 

First, the withdrawal by the Government of Brazil of its observa- 
tions regarding the boundary treaty between Colombia and Peru; 

SECOND, the ratification by Colombia and Peru of the above-men- 
tioned boundary treaty; 

Tuirp, the signing of a convention between Brazil and Colombia 
by which the boundary between those countries would be agreed to 
on the Apaporis-Tabatinga line, Brazil agreeing to establish in per- 
petuity in favor of Colombia freedom of navigation on the Amazon 
and other rivers common to both countries. 

Mr. Gracie then stated that he was authorized by his Government 
to accept the friendly suggestion which the Secretary of State had 
just made and that in consequence he was instructed by his Govern- 
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ment to inform the Peruvian ambassador that Brazil withdraws its 
observations regarding the Colombian-Peruvian treaty above men- 
tioned on the understanding that Peru will make as a condition in 
settling its boundary question with Colombia, the recognition of the 
Apaporis-Tabatinga line as described by the treaty of 1851 and in 
consequence Brazilian dominion over the territory to the east of 
that line. Mr. Gracie added that should Colombia agree to recognize 
the above-mentioned Apaporis-Tabatinga line Brazil was ready to 
agree in the same convention to establish in perpetuity in favor of 
Colombia freedom of navigation on the River Amazon and other 
rivers common to both countries. 

Doctor Olaya then stated that he had instructions from his Gov- 
ernment to accept the friendly suggestion just made by the Secretary 
of State. Doctor Olaya added that he was authorized to state that 
on the condition that the treaty of March 24, 1922, between Colombia 
and Peru, should be ratified by both Governments the Government 
of Colombia would agree to conclude immediately thereafter a treaty 
with Brazil recognizing as the frontier between the two countries the 
village of Tabatinga, and from that place to the north the direct line 
until it meets the River Yapurdé at its junction with the Apaporis, 
and in consequence Brazilian dominion over the territory to the east 
of that line, it being understood that Brazil in the same treaty will 
agree to establish in perpetuity in favor of Colombia freedom of 
navigation on the Amazon and other rivers common to both countries. 

Doctor Velarde then stated that he also was authorized by his 
Government to express its acceptance of the friendly suggestion 
which the Secretary of State had just made in the sense that his 
Government would immediately advise the Peruvian Congress 
thereof, repeating at the same time its recommendation that it 
approve the boundary treaty with Colombia. 

The ambassador of Peru, the minister of Colombia, and the chargé 
d’affaires ad interim of Brazil then stated that they desired to express 
the gratitude of their respective Governments for the good offices of 
the Secretary of State exerted in such an amicable manner in the 
interest of harmony between the three interested Republics. 

The Procés Verbal of the meeting, drawn up in quadruplicate in 
English, Spanish, and Portuguese, was signed by the Secretary of 
State of the United States of America, the ambassador of Peru, the 
minister of Colombia, and the chargé d'affaires ad interim of Brazil. 





T THE “ Mexican Radio Night,” held in the Pan American 
Union the evening of March 12, the place of honor in the 
exceedingly attractive program, which consisted chiefly of 
vocal and instrumental music, must be allotted to the clear, 

straight-forward and intensely interesting speech of His Excellency, 
Senor Don Manuel C. Téllez, the Ambassador of Mexico. 

The ambassador was introduced to his vast and widely distributed 
audience by Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American 
Union, in the following words: 

















It is to be your privilege this evening to listen to the diplomatic representative 
of our great neighbor to the south, the Republic of Mexico. His appointment as 
ambassador—the youngest ambassador ever accredited to the Government at 
Washington—comes as a recognition by his Government of the splendid service 
which he has rendered to his country as well as a tribute to his splendid qualities of 
mind and heart. He personifies, as few other men in Mexico, the new spirit of 
progress which is to-day carrying our great neighbor to new and higher levels of 
national progress and efficiency. 

Mexico is to-day moving slowly but surely toward the realization of new and 
higher standards of national welfare. Under the leadership of her great President, 
General Calles, she is endeavoring not only to increase her national wealth, but to 
protect the welfare of the masses of her people. 

The future of our relations with Mexico demands that the people of the United 
States not only appreciate but sympathize with the new social ideals toward which 
Mexico is striving. With such a sympathetic understanding, combined with a 
constructive spirit of cooperation, the two countries will move forward in that 
inspiring path of harmony and mutual helpfulness which means so much to the 
development of democracy on the American Continent. 

It is my privilege to present to this vast audience His Excellency, the Mexican 
Ambassador, Hon. Manuel C. Téllez. 


The text of the ambassador’s address, which was delivered in im- 
peccable English, and which greatly impressed all those who had the 
good fortune to ‘‘listen in,” is as follows: 


Lavies AND GENTLEMEN: Through the kind efforts of Doctor Rowe, able 
Director of the Pan American Union, and his efficient collaborators, and the 
generous courtesy of the Radio Corporation of America, we have once more been 
offered the opportunity of addressing the radio audiences of the United States 
on the subject dearest to us—Mexico. We appreciate with deep sincerity these 
opportunities since even if our talks are, as they necessarily must be, circum- 
seribed to very narrow limits they enable us to present to these intelligent and 
ever increasing audiences some of the characteristics of our people and of our 
country, as well as some aspects of the vital problems with which we are con- 
fronted; and thus by enlarging the circle of people that in the United States are 
interested in and broadening the scope of their knowledge of things Mexican, 
to attain the object for which we strive—to be better understood, and therefore 
better esteemed. 
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On a previous occasion we placed before you a few facts concerning Mexico; 
we told you that our territory which stretches from the southern frontier line 
of the United States far into the tropical zone has the physical shape and is 
literally a horn of plenty, as with little or no effort we can produce nearly every- 
thing. It is a fact of common knowledge that Mexico, with its production of over 
5,000,000 pounds of silver a year, is at present and for centuries has been the 
greatest contributor to the silver markets-of the world; in the production of 
mineral oil we rank only second to the United States, our annual output reach- 
ing 200,000,000 barrels, with yet unlimited possibilities, as our seemingly inex- 
haustible resources have just been touched; we produce yearly more than 
60,000 pounds of gold, 110,000,000 pounds of copper, over 300,000,000 pounds 
of lead, and buried and awaiting exploitation in our mountains are mineral 
resources of all kinds, from antimony to zinc. We told you before that on 
account of our geographical situation, which gives us the benefits of all productive 
latitudes, our territory in the vegetable kingdom has beauties and riches untold. 
In our midlands we reap the crops of our prairies with but little labor and in 
our bountiful tropical region the plenty of paradise is freely found. I fear this 
may sound to you like a radio attempt at bedtime stories, but the testimony of 
any traveler will assure you that in the City of Mexico, the City of Spring Eternal, 
while gazing at the lofty peaks of our voleanoes crowned by perennial snow, 
you may, all the year round, from January to December, enjoy the fragrance of 
wild roses and the familiar taste of strawberries; that, further south, a 
bewildering variety of luscious fruits, the majority of which are here unknown, 
grow wild, ready for the hand that may pick them. Let me also remind you that 
through the efforts of the toilers of our two countries many of the products with 
which the bounty of nature has so generously provided us are a daily contribu- 
tion to your comforts and happiness—the mahogany and other hardwoods of 
your furnishings; the cocoa and chocolate, the coffee, the vanilla, the bananas 
and pineapples of your table, and even the peanuts and chewing gum that 
delight your children. 

The people of a country thus provided for ought certainly to prosper and be 
content and happy. Why, then, the long internal strife, of which so much and 
so many things unfavorable have been heard in this country up to a very recent 
time? 

This is the question, the whole of the Mexican problem which, with your leave, 
I will briefly endeavor to explain. 

At the outbreak of the strife, some 15 years ago, a time when Mexico, for her 
possibilities, for her resources, for her noted institutions of learning, and for the 
peace that had prevailed for some time, permitting the country to attain high 
material progress, was considered a happy sister in the sorority of nations, out 
of her population of over 14,000,000, no more than 3,500,000 were able to read 
and write and no less than three times that number—the great majority of 
whom are the backbone of the nation, the natives—were not only illiterate but 
intellectually and economically destitute. Comfort and happiness can not, 
indeed, be the lot of a community thus integrated. 

Were these natives as incapable, as ignorant, as unfit as they were destitute? 
Certainly not. The wonderful cultures they evolved when they were the lords 
of their own destinies, and their adaptability to all trades and callings when given 
an opportunity alike bear testimony to this. The reasons for their stagnation, 
for their apparent backwardness, were alien to themselves, and to break the 
barriers that were thus hindering their progress toward the light of modern 
civilization, as men useful to themselves and to the community, was the self- 
imposed task of the men who initiated the struggle. 
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The first objective of these men was necessarily the control of government, 
so as to restore those rights and political liberties without the enjoyment of which 
there can be no free men and no democracy. When this was attained, they 
labored to incorporate in our laws such principles as in our judgment were neces- 
sary—first, for the permanent preservation of those rights and liberties, and 
secondly, for the insurance of a free education and an unhindered opportunity 
which will enable everyone to work for his own moral, intellectual, and material 
betterment. 

Within the limits of human possibilities that work has now been accomplished. 
A stabilized government elected by the common people, coming from the common 
people and working, with its consent and good will, for the people and obedient 
to its mandate, has now before it the task of contributing with unrestricted 
endeavor to the betterment and the happiness of the people. 

To attain this end our policy is, giving due consideration to the rights of all, 
through rational, practical education and constant hard labor to raise the stand- 
ard of living and the respectability—that is to say, the human values of the 
previously helpless majority—so that they may actually become an effective part 
of the activities and the potentialities of the nation. 

Mexico of to-day is working for the future; we are putting all our earnest effort 
and all our sincere endeavor in building up a better Mexico, better for ourselves 
and better for everybody else. 

Our road is hard and our progress must necessarily be slow, but our faith and 
our determination are unflinching; our ideals high and our purposes unselfish. 
Whatever our devotion, our efforts and our endeavors may accomplish, will be, 
with deliberate purpose in the service of the common destinies of mankind. 


9 








By CarLeTon BEats? 


ECENTLY, on a high sierra in the tropical Mexican State of 
Guerrero, I watched a long cavalcade wind along the brow 
of a ravine and vanish from a sheer skyline that sent the 
eye hurtling down over a vast empire to the Pacific. The 

queer, slow-moving file brought to mind those Aztec processions in 
which the priests wound up to their star-pointing teocallis, to tear 
out the hearts of their human sacrifices. It revived the gold days in 
California when long mule teams struck through the mountain wilds 
to find fortune. But perhaps my first word, “cavalcade” is too 
pompous; for the train of people was not going to placate a heathen 
god, nor was it seeking the gold that glitters. It was made up of 
Indian Mexicans going to greet the visiting Government ‘ mission- 
ary teacher” (maestro misionero) and open a People’s House (Casa 
del Pueblo) where they and their children might congregate and 
study to add a broader cultural unity to their racial unity. 





1 Author of Rome or Death, and Mexico—An Interpretation. 
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Under the Bureau of Indigenous Culture in the Department of 
Education has been built up during the past four years a special corps 
of native rural teachers, known as “‘missionaries,’’ who go out to 
teach the more isolated racial elements. In spite of the name, the 
work of these teachers is nonreligious. At present there are about 
one hundred and ten missionary teachers so-called, ten “cultural 
missionaries,” and six hundred special rural teachers. 

Their work is intimately connected with the new “nationalistic” 
ferment that is at work everywhere in Mexico. ‘This ferment is the 
result of the mixing of various conflicting historical ingredients— 
above all else Indianism. The history of Mexican independence has 
been the history of the rise of Indianism. But while in the past the 


¢ 





A CASA DEL PUEBLO (PEOPLE’S HOUSE), OCOTHOMANI 


The numerous People’s Houses established in fe indigenous centers aim to build up a community 

resistance of the submerged element to economic and racial exploita- 
tion (of the Spaniard, the creoles, the French, and the Americans) 
has taken the most violent forms, to-day Indianism has become 
synonymous with social liberation. True, as a result of the rough- 
shod methods of Diaz and the marching and counter-marching of 
thirteen years of revolution, the separatist barriers of the various 
Indian groups have been considerably lowered. But as a result 
modernism and racial freedom have converged into one tendency, a 
tendency which is stirring up a new national renaissance. This 
renaissance is rooted in a renewed vital political, social, and artistic 
consciousness among the submerged race stocks. 
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Official Mexico has been obliged to pay attention to these new 
racial and nationalistic activities and even has come partially to 
realize the illimitable cultural values inherited by the masses from 
civilizations great before the United States was founded. In various 
directions the Government has been looking to the solidification and 
resuscitation of the native régimes. 

Take archaeological research. The Bureau of Anthropology 
functions under the Ministry of Agriculture. This is not a hap- 
hazard arrangement. Anthropology and archaeology in Mexico 
are closely related to the local agrarian life of the native races. The 
preservation of ancient monu- 
ments (and the bureau, under 
the guidance of Dr. Manuel 
Gamio,” has just completed the : OT 
restoration of the Pyramid of - 
Quetzalcoatl at San Juan 
Teotihuacdn, one of the great- 
est archaeological projects ever 
terminated by any govern- 
ment) is carried on to revive 
eroup psychology, to restore 
native pride, to promote soli- 
darity, teamwork, cooperation; 
to revaluate the racial heritage 
and incorporate it in the na- 
tional life. The prelude to 
the tapping of this vast cul- 
tural wealth is the recreation 
of group pride and conscious- 
ness. 





We talk about an Ameri- PROFESSOR JULIAN SIERRA 
canization problem; relatively Dean of the Faculty of CPEs EES, and Science, 
fo G : University of Mexico, on his tour 0’ inspection 
it 1s not so pressing or involved to learn how best to assist the Indians in im- 


as the Mexicanization problem. sae strats ita ae 


Mexico is not a racial or cul- 

tural unity. More than two million inhabitants can not speak 
Spanish. Thirty-five per cent of the population is pure Indian, 
of races as diverse as the Maya, Apache, Nahua, Otomi. Fifty-five 
per cent is mestizo—mixed blood, and most of the Mestizos live after 
the Indian fashion. Few can read or write; most are in the 
abyss of primitive poverty, threatened with degeneration wherever 
they jostle the more industrialized sections. But nevertheless they 
have had the stamina to survive and multiply in an imperialistic 


2 Since the inauguration of President Calles on November 1 of last year, Dr. Gamio has been made 
Assistant Secretary of Public Education, and the work of the Bureau of Anthropology has been incorpo- 
rated into that of the Department of Education, 
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world and in a nation long uptorn by civil war. They, indeed, are 
the root cause of that civil war. 

Mexico needs much from the outside world; but it has come to 
realize after 30 years of dictatorship under Diaz, when the national 
resources were flung recklessly into the laps of foreigners, and after a 
decade of resentful, disillusioning revolution, that the successful 
absorption of foreign culture is dependent upon a prideful conserva- 
tion of the national culture; that hand in hand with the improve- 
ment of economic conditions by the introduction of foreign technical 
methods must be worked out an organic method of salvaging and 
stimulating the worth-while values inherent in native life and art. 
Those values have been woefully ignored for 400 years; but they 
have never been extensively destroyed, and a healthy, happy Mexico 
depends upon their proper rejuvenation. 


II 


The most direct work is being done by the missionary teachers. 

“The aim of these missionary teachers,’ according to Sefior Enrico 
Corona, former head of the Bureau of Indigenous Culture, “is to 
bring the native races into the civilized bloc.” President Diaz had 
his formula for accomplishing the same end—a brutal rough-and- 
ready method. He snatched Yaquis away from Sonora and sold 
them into slavery in Yucatan at $65 a head, and some of them walked 
penniless the whole length of Mexico to regain their patria chica. He 
lifted the Indians out of their race habitat and flung them into his 
conscript armies. When a factory manager needed “hands,” the 
Rurales, the highest-paid body of rural police in the world, swept 
down upon the nearest village and herded the Indians through the 
factory gates. When they became rebellious, these same Rurales 
mowed them down with machine guns, piled their bodies on flat 
cars and ran them out to the most convenient dumping spot. 
But to-day, for the first time in the history of Mexican education 
since the days of the Spanish padres, the Government is concerning 
itself with the rural and native population. The Department of 
Education, under the enlightened administration of Dr. José 
Vasconcelos,* whose slogan is ‘‘ Action and education for the people,” 
is attempting to make effective throughout the country a new formula. 
Through the missionary teachers the department is endeavoring to 
unify and elevate the Indian cultures, thus making them the basis 
for the improvement of the people. In this way the members of the 
native lower classes may be brought into the body politic as valuable 
members of the community, as free men and women, as equals, not as 
peons or coerced factory hands. 





3 Under the new Secretary of Public Education, Dr. José Manuel Puig Casaurane, work in rural and 
Indian education will be still further expanded. 





OPENING OF A PUBLIC LIBRARY IN CAPUTITLAN 


The establishment of public libraries is one of the activities of the Department of Education 
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Dr. Vasconcelos has stated: “I see no difference between the 
ignorant Indian and the ignorant French or English peasant; as soon 
as all three are educated they become part of the civilized life of 
their respective nations and contribute to the betterment of the 
world.” This is a broad statement; but he does not believe that 
the Indians can be successfully wrenched from their settings; the 
whole environment must be lifted. 


Ill 


Constructive education in Mexico still means facing the frontier with 
all its dangers. Take an interurban train out of Mexico City to San 
Jeronimo, to Contreras, to Xochimilco, walk a few miles and you 
bump squarely into the frontier, into Indian Mexico. And face to 
face with the frontier and its hardship and adventure and shifting 
standards the missionary teachers are carrying on their work. 

They penetrate into the most outlying districts; teachers some- 
times have to ride horseback a whole week after leaving the railroad 
station. In some places they arrive only to find that the Indians 
have fled to the mountain fastnesses. 

And they suffer real hardships. Often they must sleep on the 
ground, eat the scant beans and tortillas that comprise the Indian 
diet, face danger from pumas and wolves, danger from assassination. 
In Durango beyond Tepehuanes I accompanied one of these mission- 
ary teachers up three-thousand foot cliffs. One night, trailing under 
the moon along the brow of a vast ravine, we lost the faint track. 
With the ery of timber wolves wailing across the ridge, we wandered 
about until three in the morning. <A typhoid epidemic was raging, 
but we were obliged to drink milk out. of unsterilized cups. Teachers 
from the moist lowlands—and they work for from three to five pesos 
a day—come back to the central plateau staggering with fever. 
One showed me where a worm-like parasite had burrowed under his 
toenail; another, an abscess in his hip where a poisonous fly had 
laid ae larva. 

A missionary sonal par from Chiapas sent me the following: ‘San 
Pablo . . ., the municipal center, is composed of a palace for 
the Ayuntamiento and a badly roofed retreat (called a church) in 
which may be found half a dozen images of such antiquity that they 
have completely lost the character the artist originally sought to 
give them; while scattered here and there may be counted some 
twenty houses—empty. Their owners occupy them only when 
they come down from the mountains to consider some Government 
order. These conferences are celebrated when they wish to elude or 
make difficult the enforcement of some law or regulation. 

In general, the only permanent dwellers in the slings are the munici- 
pal agent, the school-teacher, his family, and about a dozen pupils.” 
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This missionary then went on into the mountains to the tinier 
villages, the very names of which betray the problem involved: 
Pat-Pom, Blancol Tzalat6n, Huaquileim, Toxho, Canteal, Pakanan, 
Cachuit, Potzacoalc, Meonlum, Tzemanil, Chichinsulum, Saclum, 
Jolyulantic, Hachochen, Itzalach6n, Juagulatén, Yaxhaljeml. . . . 

Often the missionary’s work must begin with two or three more 
receptive individuals; often it must be done in some little clearing 
fringed by black jungle, or at best in a dirt-floored ixhuatl-thatched 
jacal, creaking with scorpions. On the other hand, some localities 
have enthusiastically cooperated. In the state of Oaxaca, the 
natives of the following villages: Yatjachi, Alto Yojavi, Zoochina, 
Tultzi, Mixistlan, Lacjichina, etc., offered to provide centers and pay 
all teachers that the Government might send them. 





AWAITING THE ARRIVAL OF THE MISSIONARY TEACHER 


In Rio Lagartos, fifty miles from the nearest railroad station, the missionary teacher’s arrival was 
early awaited 


A peculiarly difficult state has been Chiapas. [Except for the 
seacoast line into Guatamala, it has no rail communications. Only 
32,000 of its 360,000 inhabitants, practically all of whom live in a 
very primitive way, are literate. The Bureau of Indigenous Culture, 
as a result of the survey work of the missionary teachers, is con- 
structing a hundred new rural schools and two normal institutes, 
the latter to train native Chamula teachers. 

The missionaries seek out the most accessible centers for the 
establishment of People’s Houses. In some instances these houses 
were the first new local buildings erected since the revolution. After 
the centers are decided upon and the People’s Houses have been 
erected (over four hundred to date), the missionaries are followed 
by teacher specialists from all departments: chemists to improve 
the soil; art directors to improve the pottery and serape designs and 
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make both of more commercial worth; textile experts to improve 
the weave of cloths and blankets. 

The actual teaching of the children (and adults) is confined to 
intensive periods between sowing and harvesting seasons and con- 
forms to a very practical program. ‘The elementary subjects, the 
three ““R”’s, are taught in connection with actual agricultural needs. 
The first year’s course includes simple methods of soil testing; the 
use of farm implements; the proper preparation of the land and 
seed, the sowing, the harvesting. 

In the second year: Storing, packing, and shipping of products; 
the combating of pests, plagues, and sicknesses; fertilizers. Accord- 
ing to locality bee culture, animal husbandry, poultry raising, ete., 
are taught. 

But the missionary’s duties are not confined to practical instruc- 
tion; he labors to develop the social unity and to acquaint the whole 
community with modern customs and methods. Group solidarity 
was the characteristic of the earlier indigenous régimes; hence strong 
emphasis is everywhere placed upon community effort. From the 
children in the schools to the adults in the fields the people are taught 
how to form purchasing, agricultural, and marketing cooperatives. 
The women are taught how to make best use of their scant resources; 
how to beautify their homes; hygiene; the care of babies; how to 
avoid having overburdensome families. 


IV 


Sefior Corona, then head of this work in Mexico City, said as we 
stood beneath a beautiful piece of native painting in his office in the 
Secretariat of Education: ‘‘The People’s Houses that we are estab- 
lishing in the indigenous centers aim to avoid the reservation idea 
of the United States; they aim to build up a community culture. 
We can not exclude the more backward elements of the population 
from the benefits of our civilization. After all, I and the next man 
are in blood more Indian than Spanish. Our slogan for these 
People’s Houses is: ‘The school for the community and the com- 
munity for the school.’ That is not original, but in reality, given 
the problems confronting the missionary teachers, the establishment 
of these People’s Houses in localities where no unifying cultural force 
has existed since the decline of the Church is an epoch-making 
departure. The People’s House constitutes a new directing idea; it 
not only teaches the A, B, C’s and the fundamental principles of 
arithmetic, but imparts better means of fighting for life; it hopes to 
teach methods of increasing local production which shall require 
infinitely less energy than is now expended and at the same time 
not disrupt the social fabric.” 
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And he added, “I believe firmly that if the dwellings, the tools, 
the environment, the economic conditions, the system of education, 
in a word, if all the special social and geographic conditions of the 
Indian and the medium in which he lives are modified in his favor, he 
will embrace contemporary civilization in the same way as the 
member of any other race.” 

This seemed all very simple and natural as he explained it to me 
in his soft Mexican-Spanish—rather a prosaic process necessitating 
only time and patience and sincerity. But for three months I have 
been seeing men and women facing danger, sickness, death. I pic- 
tured, as he talked, the solitary figures of teachers clambering 
through great deserted reaches of mountain and jungle; I pictured 
them working through a blizzard in the northern sierras; I saw them 





A MISSIONARY TEACHER 


Arrival of a teacher at San Juan del Rio, Querétaro. To reach their districts, the missionary teachers 
occasionally have to ride horseback for several days 


sweating through the hot reaches of Colima and Michoacan, where 
malignant fever whirs on wings of death and the pinto brings its 
discoloration and decay. I saw them in a tropic clearing, ringed 
about by black impassable vegetation that writhes over a hundred 
feet into the air, saw them teaching (often without books, without 
pencils, without paper) groups of scantily attired Indian children, all 
huddled perhaps under some thatched ramada which, when the 
afternoon thunderstorm sweeps down across the tree tops, runs 
ankle deep with yellow swirling water, carrying scorpions, centipedes, 
reptiles from jungle above. 

My remark was: ‘You have chosen an excellent name for your 
pioneers— Missionary Teachers.’ ”’ 

“Yes. These self-sacrificing teachers are carrying on the noble tra- 
ditions of the early church fathers, the traditions of Las Casas, who 
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crossed the ocean fourteen times to protest against the maltreatment 
of the Indians, the traditions of Junipero Serra and Maga Catala, 
who founded missions from Central America to California.” 

“But the aim is entirely different ?”’ 

“True enough. Our teachers are not going out to impose a foreign 
religion and an alien culture. They are going out to preserve the 
best of the ancient patrimony. They are Mexicans going out after 
centuries of spoliation and anarchy and bloodshed to help found a 
more coherent indigenous culture which will prove capable of progress 
in civilized practices. They are helping to create, with the knowl- 
edge derived from the bitter experiences of one hundred years of 
so-called independence, a peaceful modern Mexico based upon 
racial, political, and economic freedom.” 





PUPILS OF A NEW RURAL SCHOOL AT SANTIAGO, COLIMA 


Elementary subjects are taught in connection with actual agricultural needs 
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By Karuarine F. Lenroor 
Assistant to the Chief, Children’s Bureau, United States Department of Labor 


WENTY-THREE days after leaving New York the five 
delegates designated by the State Department as members 
of the Fourth Pan American Child Congress attended the 
long-anticipated preliminary session in Santiago, Chile. 

Twenty of those days had been spent in a memorable voyage through 
the blue Caribbean and the tropical beauty and engineering marvels 
of Panama, then closely following the mountainous, arid west coast 
of South America, with fascinating stops at Trujillo, Peru; Lima, the 
City of the Kings; Mollendo, where because of the heavy swell we 
were hoisted ashore by means of a derrick operating a kitchen chair 
suspended by ropes; Antofagasta; and beautiful Valparaiso, the first 
harbor we had seen since leaving Balboa. 

In Lima we had been given our first real glimpse of Latin American 
charm and hospitality. Two of us spent our one evening there with 
some of the members of a woman’s club (the Centro Social de 
Sefioras), which has been a pioneer in Peru in developing opportuni- 
ties for commercial education for girls and encouraging them to 
break away from the tradition against business life for women. We 
had seen a charming little playground in Chile’s nitrate port, Anto- 
fagasta, made possible through the mayor’s interest in children, and 
some of us had had an opportunity of visiting a milk station in Val- 
paraiso. Now we were to meet for the first time the delegates of 15 
American countries to the congress which for a week was to discuss 
ways and means of making America a safer and a better place for 
children. 

This was only an informal, organizing session. The congress was 
officially opened the following day, October 12, with due ceremony, in 
the presence of the president of the Junta de Gobierno—the com- 
mittee of three which had been governing the country after the 
September coup d'état. As the National Congress was not in session 
the meetings of the Child Congress were all held in the Chamber of 
Deputies (Camara de Diputados), which corresponds to our House 
of Representatives. 
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The president of the congress was Sefior Don Ismael Valdés Valdés, 
the president of the Superior Council of Public Charity of Chile— 
a life position held in great esteem. He opened the preliminary 
session and then called upon the venerable and charming pioneer in 
child welfare work, Dr. Luis Morquio of Uruguay, director of a large 
hospital for women and children in Montevideo. Several others 
spoke briefly, and before adjournment each delegate was asked to 
rise and state his or her name and affiliation. 

The officials of the congress included such distinguished Chileans 
as Dr. Gregorio Amunategui, Minister of Justice and Public Instruc- 
tion under the Junta de Gobierno, formerly rector of the Univer- 
sity of Chile; Dr. Alejandro del Rio, soon afterwards appointed 
the first minister of the new Department of Health, Charity, and 
Social Welfare; and Dr. Arturo Scroggie, chief of the pediatrics 
clinic of the University of Chile and son-in-law of President 
Alessandri. 

At the formal opening session President Valdés Valdés gave an 
address dealing mainly with the prevention of dependency and the 
maintenance of home life for children. At the closing session the 
report of the committee on conclusions was adopted, and other busi- 
ness was transacted. With one exception, all the other sessions were 
section meetings and were sufficiently small—attendance ranging 
from about 15 to 50 or 60—to permit informal discussion. For each 
theme one or more Chilean ‘‘relators”’ were appointed, whose duty 
it was to study the papers submitted in advance and prepare a 
résumé of the subject with conclusions. The author of each paper 
was given 10 minutes for oral presentation and usually submitted 
conclusions. Each day the section subcommittee on conclusions 
met to discuss the conclusions presented and prepare a report for the 
general committee on conclusions. 

In the hygiene section the subjects discussed included demography, 
eugenics, prenatal care, maternity care, wet nurses, prevention of 
tuberculosis, milk supply, housing, school hygiene, and care of sick 
children. The secretary of this section was an able young woman 
physician, Dr. Cora Mayers, one of the physicians who had recently 
visited the United States under the auspices of the League of Nations 
and the Rockefeller Foundation. 

The sociology section considered the protection of abandoned and 
neglected children, the creation of State organizations for the study 
of child welfare problems, the creation of special State funds for 
child protection, the protection of children of preschool age and of 
older children, causes and results of family disorganization, the 
struggle against poverty, the repression of vagrancy and mendi- 
cancy, and the protection of defective and physically handicapped 
children. Several unusually interesting and able women took part 
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in the discussions of this section. Among them was Dr. Ernestina 
Pérez, one of the first two women physicians in Chile, who graduated 
in medicine in 1889 and who, it is said, has gained distinction in 
Europe as well as in America. She is especially interested in the 
Chilean League of Social Hygiene and is eager that Chile shall have 
“baby weeks.” Then there was Sefiorita Elvira Santa Cruz Ossa, a 
distinguished journalist who writes under the name of Roxane and 
who has been one of the prime movers in the establishment of play- 
grounds in Santiago. Her discussion of the struggle against poverty 
was an able and courageous statement of fundamental causes. 
Sefiora Amanda Labarca, professor of philosophy in the University 
of Chile, discussed the causes of child dependency and neglect and 
some of the means of dealing with it. A young Argentinian, Sefiorita 
Smith Bunge, who has the distinction of being the first woman civil 
engineer in Argentina, discussed the school cooperative movement 
in Buenos Aires. 

Perhaps the subject most warmly debated in the sociology section 
was that familiar theme, foster-home care versus institutional care 
for children. Foster-home care has been little developed in the 
Latin-American countries, although babies are boarded with wet 
nurses by foundling asylums. The low proportion of middle-class 
families in most of the countries and the absence of the small farmer— 
much of the land being held in large estates—make it very difficult 
to develop a foster-home system, though the plan had two warm 
advocates among the Latin Americans. Of more immediate value 
in view of present conditions was the stress placed by several delegates 
on aid to mothers in their own homes, investigation of cases, and 
careful study of the children. The trained social worker is prac- 
tically unknown in most of the countries represented, and dependent 
children are cared for mainly in large institutions which have no 
facilities for investigation, though medical examination of the children 
on admission seems to be well established. 

The legislation section was composed almost entirely of members 
of the legal profession, including university professors and the head 
of the National Labor Office, Sefior Moisés Poblete Troncoso, who 
is also professor of social economy and labor legislation in the Uni- 
versity of Chile and a close student of labor legislation in the United 
States. The subjects of discussion included child labor, adoption, 
establishment of paternity and inheritance of illegitimate children, 
juvenile courts, juvenile delinquency, reform schools, the legal pow- 
ers of the mother, guardianship of minors, and the promotion of 
thrift among children. Juvenile courts have been established in 
only a few places in South America, notably in Buenos Aires, but the 
discussions showed that the subject had been given careful consid- 
eration and that the general principles of juvenile-court organization 
were well understood. 
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The congress in plenary session approved the project, presented 
by Doctor Morquio, for an international American bureau of child 
protection, with headquarters in Montevideo, which is to be a 
center for study, documentation, consultation, and propaganda with 
reference to children. It declared its adherence to the declaration 
of Geneva on the rights of children and to the International Labor 
Office. The Fifth Pan American Child Congress is to be held in 
about two years in Habana, Cuba, a meeting place which should 
make possible the attendance of a larger delegation from the United 
States. 

A feature of the congress was the child-welfare exhibit, in which 
the United States was represented. Three models—one of a ma- 
ternity and infancy center, one of a playground, and one of a cottage 
institution for dependent children—were sent down by the Children’s 
Bureau and through the generosity of Mrs. M. C. Migel, a delegate 
from the United States who is Chilean by birth, were purchased and 
presented to the newly established permanent museum of child care, 
which is housed in the beautiful new national library. 

The limitations of this article do not permit descriptions of the 
interesting hospitals and children’s institutions visited in Santiago, 
of the beautiful city itself whose charming hospitality makes guests 
of a fortnight loath to depart, nor of the handsome embassy of 
which we are so proud and the kindness and thoughtfulness of the 
United States ambassador, Doctor Collier, who did much for the 
comfort and pleasure of the delegates. Chile has many problems 
to solve, relating to health, popular education, and the care and 
protection of children, but she also has able, intelligent citizens 
eager to achieve the best that is possible for the children and to 
cooperate with those from other lands who are interested in the same 
problems. 


From Chile a more than two-day trip across the Andes and the 
Argentinian pampas brought us to Buenos Aires, often called the 
Paris of America. Three of the delegates to the Child Congress 
the chairman, Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay, Mrs. Migel, and the 
writer—were commissioned to attend also the First International 
Congress of Social Economy to be held in that city. Dr. C. P. 
Knight of the United States Public Health Service and Miss Rose 
McHugh of the National Catholic Welfare Conference were unable 
to attend this congress. Dr. Guillermo A. Sherwell, secretary 
general of the Inter American High Commission, whose office is in 
Washington, represented that commission and a number of scientific 
societies, he and Doctor Lindsay going later to Lima to attend the 
Third Pan American Scientific Congress. Mr. Leon C. Estabrook, 
who had been loaned to the Argentine Government by our Depart-— 
ment of Agriculture for a number of months, was also a delegate. 
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The Buenos Aires congress was not limited to American countries, 
a number of European countries being represented. The congress 
was organized by the Argentine Social Museum, founded in 1911 to 
collect and document material bearing on social questions, organize 
special studies and conferences, support social legislation, and carry 
on other similar activities. 

The congress was opened on Sunday, October 26, in the presence 
of President Alvear of the Republic, cabinet ministers, and members 
of the diplomatic corps. There were two plenary sessions at the 
close of the congress, which adjourned November 4. The others 
were section meetings, there being six sections. Problems of child 
welfare were included in the subject matter of four sections of the 
congress—statistics and social questions in general, education, 
labor, and social hygiene. The other two sections dealt with social 
museums and witb agrarian questions. 

A paper which aroused great interest and enthusiastic response was 
the “ Code of the rights of children,’ presented by Doctor Sherwell 
of the United States. Among other subjects, the code treats of the 
child’s rights to health, to a good home, to education which prepares 
for a complete life, to healthful recreation, and to opportunities 
adapted to his special needs and capacities. 

Doctor Sherwell also presented a paper on “Social work as a pro- 
fession,’’ which was especially timely inasmuch as those interested 
in social welfare in South America are beginning to realize the neces- 
sity for trained social workers. His resolutions on training for social 
work and his ‘‘ Code of the rights of children,” and also resolutions 
pertaining to the importance of child-welfare statistics,? were unani- 
mously approved by the Congress on Social Economy and later by 
the Third Pan American Scientific Congress in session in Lima. At 
both these congresses Doctor Lindsay presented papers on labor 
legislation in the United States, and at the Santiago congress he 
presented a paper on child-labor legislation. 

In the social hygiene section there were interesting discussions of 
methods of prevention of alcoholism and drug addiction, and frequent 
reference to prohibition in the United States with somewhat warm 
debate as to whether it is or is not successful. Prevention of venereal 
disease; prevention of tuberculosis in childhood; organization of 
ministries and bureaus of health, sanitation, and charity; housing 
and nutrition; organization of school medical services—these and 
other subjects were considered by this section. 

The congress affirmed the desirability of forming social museums 
in countries where they do not exist and of international cooperation 





2 Editor’s Note.—These resolutions were published at the close of the article on The First International 
Congress of Social Economy, which appeared in the April issue of the BULLETIN. 
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through a secretariat established in connection with one of the existing 
museums. ‘The next congress is to be held in Montevideo. 

Among the leading members of the Congress of Social Economy 
were: Dr. Montes de Oca, lawyer and statesman, member of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague, president of the 
superior council of the Argentine Social Museum—his hobby is 
public elementary education, and he showed us with well-founded 
pride four of the nine elementary schools of the district over which 
he presides as chairman of the board of education; Dr. Eduardo 
Crespo, president of the executive committee of the congress, who 
arranged a very interesting visit to the juvenile court of Buenos 
Aires; Dr. Tomas Amadeo, lawyer and engineer, university professor, 
and general secretary of the Social Museum; Engineer Alejandro E. 
Bunge, Director General of Statistics of Argentina, university pro- 
fessor, especially interested in the exchange of students and professors 
between the United States and Argentina; Dr. Alejandro M. Unsain, 
the brilliant and witty chairman of the labor section, Assistant 
Director of the National Department of Labor, and university pro- 
fessor; Dr. Alberto Zwanck, professor of medicine in the University 
of Buenos Aires, who is especially interested in health education and 
in the establishment of public-health nursing—a profession almost 
as little developed in South America as that of social work. 

Of the glimpses of public-health work in Uruguay, which is put- 
ting expert medical care and hospital treatment within the reach of 
the middle as well as the poorer classes free of charge or at extremely 
moderate cost and which is developing infant-welfare centers along 
lines familiar to us in the United States; of the women’s organization 
in Buenos Aires which for several years has been conducting baby- 
week campaigns and permanent educational work in child welfare; 
of the very advanced national child labor law of Argentina which 
has just gone into effect, and of many interesting and significant ex- 
periences which the members of the delegation were privileged to 
enjoy, space does not permit description. We returned with renewed 
enthusiasm for our own tasks, which somehow took on greater sig- 
nificance as part of a movement to promote the health and happi- 
ness and enlarge the opportunities of the children of all America. 
The assembly of Chilean boys in a school supported by North Ameri- 
cans, singing in English Katherine Lee Bates’ hymn, America the 
Beautiful, seemed to bring north and south very close together. 

““O beautiful for spacious skies, 
For amber waves of grain, 
For purple mountain majesties 
Above the fruited plain. 
America! America! God shed His grace on thee, 


And crown thy good with brotherhood 
From sea to shining sea.” 
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By AtBert W. WHITNEY 


American Engineering Standards Committee 


HE March issue of the BuLLETIN contained the resolutions 
adopted by the First Pan American Conference on Standard- 
ization, which was held at Lima in connection with the 
Scientific Congress. Something is needed, however, besides 

the resolutions themselves if the eee of the action that was 
there taken is to be understood. 

During the war the countries at war were confronted by the 
problem of securing an increased production in the face of a decreased 
labor supply. It was found that standardization afforded far the 
most effective approach to this result, and to it must be given much 
of the credit for the success of some of the great undertakings of the 
war, such as the mining of the North Sea. 

The process was found to be so powerful that it has been continued 
as a peace-time measure for repairing the wastes of the war and for 
securing that greater efficiency that will make the benefits of life 
more generally available. Some 17 countries have formed standard- 
izing bodies for the promotion of standardization on a national 
basis. 

Standardization, however, properly transcends not only the bounds 
of the particular industry, but national bounds as well, and the con- 
ference in Lima was held for the particular purpose of starting a 
movement for standardization upon a Pan American basis. 

In the United States standardization is already playing an exceed- 
ingly important part in industry. One readily recognizes, for 
instance, that it is standardization of production that has made the 
automobile available to the public generally instead of being merely 
a luxury for the rich. In the other American countries, however, the 
field has hardly been touched. ‘The first problem of the conference 
was therefore to lay the basis for the development of standardization 
work in the Latin-American countries. The second, but more 
fundamental problem, was planning for the development of the work 
on a Pan American basis. 
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The three ways in which standardization bears most directly upon 
Latin-American problems are as follows: First, it will make these 
countries able to carry on their industrial development in a more 
effective manner. By making use of standardized practices they will 
avoid the mistakes of the older industrial countries and will be able 
to put their industries at once on a highly efficient basis. Second, it 
will make them as buying countries better able to obtain dependable 
material; they will be able to buy, for instance, cement and steel and 
electrical equipment according to standard specifications. Third, it 
will make it possible for them to place the production and marketing 
of their own raw products upon a more effective basis. 

This third point is far the most immediately important from the 
standpoint of the good of the countries themselves. It not only 
applies to the grading of raw products but to their production and 
marketing as well, and it apples not merely to those things that are 
already being produced but to the development of new fields, such 
as the production of fruit for foreign markets. 

While standardization by the individual countries will go far to 
secure these results, a Pan American movement will carry the develop- 
ment still further. Just what degree of uniformity it may be possible 
to bring about among the various States is, however, problematical. 
Their problems and requirements are to a considerable degree alike, 
and since the progress of the world is now distinctly in the line of 
not merely national but international standardization, 1t seems 
highly probable that under these very favorable circumstances and in 
a field that is comparatively clear some important results can be 
reached on an international basis. In fact, this may prove to be the 
opportunity and occasion for securing a very considerable advance 
in a genuine world standardization movement. 

The resolutions are directed toward these two main results— 
namely, first, the starting by the separate countries of organized 
standardization work, and, second, the tying together of such efforts 
in a central clearing house which is to be the Inter-American High 
Commission. 

It was provided furthermore that the next conference is to be 
held in the United States either two or three years from now. It 
is probable that an important advance can be made at that time. 
It is to be hoped that the work in the various countries will be well 
under way and that a good start will have been made at unification 
through the Inter-American High Commission. This progress, 
taken in connection with the very strong showing that the United 
States will be able to make on that occasion, both in the field of 
private work and Government work, should be all that is needed to 
put the movement well on its feet. 
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Many persons supposed that definite action would be taken at 
the Lima meeting with regard to the introduction of the metric 
system. Detailed consideration of this very complicated and con- 
troversial question on this occasion would have been out of place 
and even inimical to the success of the larger undertaking. Impor- 
tant as it is to have uniformity in this field, it is not so important 
to have such uniformity as to get the larger and more immediately 
practical aspects of standardization recognized as a principle of 
industrial and business organization. The question of uniformity 
of weights and measures will then come along as one of the important 
problems to be taken up in a concrete, practical way at the proper 
time. As a matter of fact, this particular subject was referred for 
study to a committee to be composed of representatives from all 
the American States, such a committee to report at the next confer- 
ence. 

The immediately material advantages of an organized standardiza- 
tion movement among the American States as a basis for greater 
efficiency in their commercial and industrial development and as 
a basis for better commercial relations is, however, by no means all 
that is to be expected from such a movement. It is clear to anyone 
who has studied the situation that there will in the future be in- 
creasingly closer relations between the American States. These 
relations must be carried on in a spirit of sympathy and mutual 
understanding. Otherwise they will not only be not productive 
of good results but a source of irritation. 

There is no way in which individuals or nations can come to know 
and understand each other so effectively as in working together on 
important undertakings that are of mutual interest and in which 
cooperation is essential. 

Standardization in a high degree possesses these qualities. It is 
something that, on the one hand, is of the highest practical impor- 
tance and that, on the other hand, essentially demands cooperation. 
It is exactly in such joint undertakings as these that the American 
States must look for a better understanding and appreciation of 
each other. The Pan American standardization movement may 
well prove to be an exceedingly important avenue to a better and 
more understanding friendship among the American peoples. 
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By Jost Curo1no 


The Eminent Peruvian Dramatist 


UCH is the youth of the drama as a settled cultural expression 
in Spanish-America that we still lack a serious criticism of 
it. Save certain writings on Florencio Sanchez, the indis- 
putable standard bearer of our dramaturgy, the emerging 

dramatic authors of the southern continent have had no other pub- 
licity than that which came to them through the American and 
European tour of the eminent Argentine tragedienne, Camila Quiroga. 
On that occasion European criticism found an opportunity for praise 
of and interesting speculation on this new source of theatrical wealth. 

It is to Uruguay and Argentina that the leadership of the Spanish- 
American drama belongs. It was in Uruguay that Florencio Sanchez 
wrote; it was in Buenos Aires that he found his interpreters and the 
greater part of his public. Peru and Chile follow in dramatic im- 
portance; and we can safely say that the Spanish-American theater 
derives its sustenance from these four countries. Although each of 
the three smaller has a budding national theater of its own, Buenos 
Aires is the theatrical capital of Spanish-America quite as clearly as 
is New York that of Anglo-Saxon America. 

In speaking of Spanish-American playwrights we must bear in 
mind that they fall into two main classes—those who take their 
material from their environment and those who seek their types and 
milieus in the European theater. The first group is of course the 
more arresting, mirroring as it does a new and highly potential branch 
of humanity. To Florencio Sanchez, who also dealt skillfully with 
universal themes, we owe the full flowering of this tendency. It was 
he who brought the Argentine Gaucho to the boards, with his primi- 
tive violence, his distinct and tragic problems, his rude and pic- 
turesque language. Barranca Abajo (Over the Cliff) is representative 
of this manner in its author, and of this school in the theater 
to which it belongs—the Argentine-Uruguayan, or Rio de la Plata, 
theater. It is the tragedy of an old Gaucho whose home life 
crumbles around him, ‘‘a thing less secure than the nest of a bird.” 








1 Translated from the original Spanish by Luis Munoz Marin. 
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Sanchez has a pléyade of followers; fully one-half of the dramatic 
writing produced on both sides of the Rio de la Plata originates in 
the desire to make a theatric reality of the Gaucho and his peculiar 
world. Out of the melting pot of Buenos Aires came the special 
temperaments that, in dealisg on the stage with the life of the pampas, 
have given it a wide dramatic range and an originality sufficient to 
nourish abundantly and variously the theater on both sides of that 
great river. Perhaps the younger writers, in spite of frequent tech- 
nical shortcomings, have visualized new and subtle motivations within 
the eternal sorrow and passion that sweep through life and literature. 

This is the Rio de la Plata school, outside of Argentine and Uru- 
guayan authors devoted to other moods and manners; it exists 
because the plains and cities of those countries are rich in men and 
women who are clamoring to be made characters and in lives that are 
begging to be made plots. They are sons and daughters and cities 
of new races, imbued, perhaps, with subtle modalities of illusion and 
sorrow foreign to other worlds. Some such situation brought the 
Russian story tellers to the forefront of European and American 
interest. 

Russia had its Muzhik, a bovine being whom the Russian intel- 
lectuals exhibited in his complete moral and material misery as the 
type of what supreme ignorance and supreme abuse can make of 
men. They were insignificant characters, but novel to the point of 
inverisimilitude so far as the western publics were concerned. Before 
the war Russian literature frequently gave us a sense of archeological 
discovery. The Rio de la Plata countries have their Gaucho, with 
his strong simple spirit (I am not conscious of sentimentalizing), 
who can feel powerfully the rush of life because his nerves and his 
heart have the vast vigor of his rustic health, and who surprises us 
with his naive phrases because (I am not quite conscious of senti- 
mentalizing) he can only express what he feels. Such a character, 
even when shown in threadbare plots and situations, can be no less 
interesting than some new and rare stone mounted in lead. 

But the Gaucho is not the only typical expression of this theater. 
Sanchez’ comedy En Familia (Within the Family) is a great realistic 
study of an upper-middle-class Spanish-American family in process 
of moral decay. The father provides, when he does, by borrowing, 
as he says, ‘‘from those who don’t know me well enough”’; the two 
young ladies of the house will starve but will not hear of moving to 
a working-people’s quarter of the city; an adolescent brother knows 
that ‘“‘ what ails me is not neurasthenia but plain laziness”; and the 
youngest boy, 12, steals his sister-in-law’s ring, pawns it (‘A man 
must have money ’’), and, pressed about the matter, first becomes 
indignant and then gives up the pawn ticket. The conflict arises 
from the fruitless attempt of an elder son, a good-hearted and business- 
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like fellow, to stop the toboggan. In his universal phase Sanchez 
produced Los Muertos (The Dead), in which he portrays the actions 
of aman morally dead; and Nuestros Hijos (Our Children), in which a 
Spanish-American father refuses to chastise an erring daughter. 
In neither of these plays is he the master that he becomes when he 
treats the growths of his native soil and his native cities as life, and 
not as problems. Los Muertos is an attempt at Ibsenism which suffers 
from the altitude of its goal. Moreover, Sanchez was too much a son 
of his environment to be able to rise sufficiently above it to indict its 
morality convincingly. However, those acquainted with Spanish- 
American fatherhood will realize that Nuestros Hijos is revolutionary 
stuff. 

Sanchez-Gardel, Cuitifio, and Iglesias Paz have given us such 
well-written and interesting works as Los Mirasoles (The Sunflowers), 
El Amigo Raquel (Good Fellow Rachel), and La Fuerza Ciega (Blind 
Force). The first is a finely spun comedy of life and love in a village, 
quiet but rich—a dramatic madrigal. El Amigo Raquel is an effort 
at originality, made with considerable success. Raquel wants to be 
a man among men, strong as men, and as casual as men in the enjoy- 
ment of the petty freedoms that are denied the women of her race. 
No matter how moralistic it may seem to the Anglo-American public, 
it is perfectly typical that Raquel should defeat herself by her very 
effort, as she does in Cuitifio’s comedy. At any rate here was a 
play dealing with flapperism in Uruguay several years before life 
dealt with it even in the United States. La Fuerza Ciega is a frankly 
Echegarayan drama. (As Echegaray once won a Nobel prize and, 
is not unknown to Anglo-American audiences, let me add that in our 
modern critical parlance the term Echegarayan denotes an abuse of 
bombastic feelings and manners.) In spite of this defect it is one of 
the strongest productions of the Argentine theater, as the charac- 
ters show interesting humanities in essence, if not always in manner. 
It depicts the tragedy of a secret rivalry between father and son. 
The scenes are of unutterable cruelty, and in the capable hands of 
Camila Quiroga the chief female r6éle becomes a creation of her own. 

Contrary to the political tendency, there is a palpable spiritual 
urge making for the unity of Spanish America in its own eyes and 
in the eyes of the world. Camila Quiroga obeyed this strong urge 
when, with her company, she took Spanish-American drama on a 
tour of the smaller Spanish-American capitals (too small to support 
an organic local movement) and of the larger capitals of Europe. 
Camila Quiroga, with Pablo Podesta, the original interpreter of 
Sanchez, has exercised an inestimable influence in the development 
of our theater and no study of it, however cursory, is complete 
without a tribute to that splendid woman and that splendid actor. 
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The Peruvian theater finds its first great dramatist in Felipe Sassone, 
but his plays are essentially Spanish, his first successes having come 
in Spain and the most capable interpreter of his work being the 
Spanish actress, Maria Palau. Sassone’s personality is multiple and 
picturesque. Poet, novelist, dramatist, Bohemian, he is most accom- 
plished in the last two capacities. It is in those capacities, at any 
rate, that he will pass into history and anecdote. His chief work is 
Calla, Corazén (Be Silent, Heart), a high comedy in five acts that 
reveals Sassone as a veritable technical magician. I am tempted to 
say that Sorrow is the central character of the play; one can almost 
see it stalking the stage—the sorrow of a life stunted by circum- 
stances, borne by a woman of exceptional character, who could 
escape and grow were it not for the sacrifice, implied in the title, 
which she feels impelled to make for the happiness of beings who 
fling happiness to the four winds. * * * 

There is some distance between Sassone and the other Peruvian 
playwrights in the matter of quantity and fame. Sassone is in the 
vanguard of those writing in Spanish to-day for the theater. Another 
exponent of the Spanish-American theater, born in Peru and working 
and producing there half the time, is Ernesto Villarén. His comedy 
A Cartas Vistas (With Cards on the Table) has enjoyed runs in 
Lima and Buenos Aires. This comedy proves him an affirmative 
value. Here the good sense of a spiritually distinguished woman 
triumphs in the sex duel over the agile and restless spirit of her 
husband. Leonidas Gerovi’s development as a dramatist was in- 
teresting and perhaps significant. He produced unrelieved localistic 
trash for years while he remained at Lima. Then he went to Buenos 
Ayres and surprised everyone with his marvelous comedy of manners 
La Casa de Todos (Everybody’s House), a work that may be men- 
tioned safely in the same breath with Saénchez’s En Familia. In a 
household replete with relatives, the essential anarchy of the Spanish 
spirit is shown at its most amusing. 

The beginnings of a Peruvian national theater—in the narrow and 
perhaps most important sense of that term—had been inauspicious. 
National environments had been portrayed chiefly for the purpose 
of exploiting popular low-comedy types superficially and with an 
eye on the box office. Marcial Elguero, in his comedy Conquistadora 
(She Conquers), mordantly satirized this cheap parade of local themes; 
and in 1923 a tendency that may eventuate in a definite union of the 
broad human theme with national environments was inaugurated 
with the successful production of two plays by Humberto Del 
Aguila and two by José Chioino. Del Aguila develops his first play, 
La Dama Blanca (The White Lady), in a milieu of superstition very 
typical of the interior of the country. Against this brooding back- 
ground move complex, paradoxical characters, interesting in a wordly 
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as well as in a dramatic sense. In Los Triuwnfadores (The Victorious) 
this author seeks to prove that those who are to be victorious can 
afford only to take care of themselves. In my own comedies I have 
endeavored to reflect our native environment in a manner to make 
the emotional values as understandable by other Spanish-American 
as by exclusively Peruvian audiences. Of my plays I consider El 
Retorno (The Return) the best, technically and dramatically. In a 
Peruvian atmosphere it deals with the Shavian theme of the social 
rights of geniuses. 

The figure of Armando Mook dominates the Chilean theater. 
And his drama La Serpiente (The Serpent) towers singularly above 
his other productions. Camila Quiroga won for it the approval of 
her Paris audience—certainly not the least critical audience that can 
be assembled. La Serpiente depicts the destruction of a successful 
young artist by the sensuality of a woman. The theme, of course, 
is far from new. What is both powerful and subtle in Mook’s 
tragedy is the exquisitely evil manner in which Eve handles the 
spiritual instruments which civilization has placed at the command 
of her passion. 

The Spanish-American theater is disconcerting. It has many of 
the defects of its youth; it is often childish and pompous; it discovers 
threadbare truth; it suffers from the political disunion of the Spanish- 
American nations; it encounters a terrible obstacle in the poverty of 
most Spanish-American cities, flows to Buenos Aires, and there 
loses much of the native flavor of soils, other than that washed by 
the Rio de la Plata; it can be, in its best expressions, exquisitely and 
earthily sophisticated. Such as it is, we love it and pity it and 
worship it. And, above all, we have a sober hope for it—or at least 
a hope as sober as a Spanish-American emotion can be. 
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By Stewart KH. McMILiin 
United States Consul at Antofagasta, Chile 


HE Antofagasta-Bolivia Railway gives access to some of the 
most beautiful and important lands of the Andes cordillera, 
and puts the tourist in communication with the romantic 
country of the Incas. It includes a direct night service 

provided with sleeping coaches and diners supplying nearly all the 
modern appliances for ease and comfort in traveling. 

In itself the railroad is interesting, due to its narrow gauge tracks 
of 76 centimeters, or less than half the gauge adopted by American 
and Kuropean roads. Notwithstanding its narrow track the trains 
travel with considerable velocity, and with a smoothness rarely 
surpassed. Its passenger and sleeping cars lose little in comfort 
compared with cars on broad-gauge lines and its freight cars carry a 
weight of 20 tons on the 76-centimeter-gauge and 30 tons on the 
meter-gauge tracks. 

The principal line leaves the Chilean city and port of Antofagasta, 
situated upon the Pacific at 23° 38’ of south latitude and 70° 24’ 
of longitude west of Greenwich. Antofagasta, which has a population 
of some fifty-five to sixty thousand people, is 590 miles from Val- 
paraiso and Js separated from Europe some 28 to 29 days via the 
Trans-Andine Railway. Antofagasta is 18 days from New York 
on West Coast steamers, via the Panama Canal. Beautiful and 
comfortable steamers belonging to the Pacific Steam Navigation Co., 
the Compania Sud Americana de Vapores, the Grace Line and other 
companies ply the Pacific coast, leaving Valparaiso almost daily. 
Passenger steamers commonly leave Valparaiso at 1 p. m. and reach 
Antofagasta at 6 to 7 a. m. on the second day thereafter. Some 
of the smaller passenger steamers, namely those of the Compafia 
Sud Americana de Vapores, stop at numerous interesting ports and 
reach Antofagasta in three to four days after sailing from Valparaiso. 
There is moreover a 15-day service between this port and Liverpool, 
England, via Cailao, Peru and the Panama Canal. 

The night trains (Tuesdays and Thursdays) of the Antofagasta- 
Bolivia Railroad carry passengers from Antofagasta to Uyuni, where 
the meter-gauge track begins. From here the route goes to Oruro 
and La Paz, the capital of Bolivia, where trains arrive in good time 
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to appreciate the spectacle offered by imposing Illimani with its cap 
of snow, and the unequaled panorama displayed by the city of La 
Paz when the train leaves the heights and begins zigzagging down 
to that beautiful city of old Spanish architecture, so delightfully 
situated. 

From Antofagasta the road ascends rapidly to 3,955 meters. At 
Portezuelo, only 29 kilometers away, it has already reached a height 
of 554 meters above sea level, giving a gradient of 1 in 50, which at 
various points reaches 1 in 30. At O’Higgins, kilometer 36, one 
reaches the junction of the branch (111 kilometers long) leading to 
the nitrate plants of “El Boquete.’’ The end of this branch is at 
some 1,714 meters above sea level. 





San me 


THE PORT OF ANTOFAGASTA, CHILE 


The Pacific terminus of the Antofagasta-Bolivia Railway 


At Prat, 59 kilometers from Antofagasta, is the junction for the 
branch leading to the port of Mejillones, to the north of Antofagasta, 
which was opened in 1906 by the Railway Company of Antofagasta, 
which port is said to be the best natural harbor on the Pacific coast 
of South America. Its roadstead would hold all the fleets of the 
world, and it is so well protected from the storms of the southwest 
that the boats anchored there never suffer the least inconvenience 
in the heaviest of storms. Mejillones is likewise connected directly 
with Antofagasta by a line which runs for some distance along the 
sea, offering pleasant and interesting views. It is 70 kilometers 
long (about 44 miles). 
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Another port, called Caleta Coloso, which is the terminus of the 
Aguas Blancas Railroad, is situated 10 kilometers south of Anto- 
fagasta and joined to it by a branch of the Antofagasta-Bolivia 
enterprise. 

At Baquedano station, kilometer 96, the northern section of the 
Chilean Government railroad, the Longitudinal, crosses the principal 
line of the Antofagasta-Bolivia Railroad 

At kilometer 116 the most important nitrate district of this part 
of Chile begins. It ends at kilometer 172. Within this 35-mile 
stretch of barren land 24 nitrate oficinas are situated which in 





A NITRATE OFICINA 


About 70 miles east of Antofagasta, the railway enters the nitrate zone, dotted with numerous oficinas, 
or plants 


organization and machinery are among the most advanced of the 
Republic. 

On leaving the nitrate zone we have the first glimpse of the Andes 
and shortly afterward cross the River Loa. The oasis town of 
Calama is reached 239 kilometers from Antofagasta. Here the 
first verdure of farms is seen , irrigated by this river, though up to 
this point the river has traversed a sterile desert. 

The night train stops for the first time at Calama, at 6 o’clock in 
the morning. In the time of the Incas Calama was already a copper 
mining center. Now the River Loa there furnishes power for a 
large powder-manufacturing concern, The South American [xplo- 
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sives Co. which was installed and is managed by Americans. It was 
incorporated under Chilean law and is the joint enterprise of an 
American and of an English powder company. 

The city is situated 2,265 meters (about 8,920 feet) above sea 
level, and many passengers en route to Bolivia prefer to remain 
here at least a day to accustom themselves somewhat to the altitude 
before going higher and into Bolivia; although aside from light pains 
in the head there is nothing to fear from the altitude save in the 
rare case of a serious affection, where the oxygen apparatus used in 
the train can be employed to restore the patient to normal. That 
is rarely needed in Calama, but higher up, especially before descend- 
ing into the crater city of La Paz the apparatus is occasionally 





CHUQUICAMATA COPPER MINE 


A portion of the Chile Exploration Company’s works at Chuquicamata 
required for that illness of the altitudes, called puna, which is simply 
the scarcity of oxygen in the rarefied air of the heights, acting on 
organisms unaccustomed to it. 

At kilometer 254 comes the short branch (10 kilometers long) lead- 
ing to the Chuquicamata copper mine, situated at 2,694 meters 
(about 10,606 feet) above sea level. 

This mine, which in reality is formed by a prolonged succession of 
little mountains, was acquired in its greater part by a New York 
syndicate called The Chile Exploration Co. An especial process of 
electrolysis is used upon the ore in great quantities to extract the 
copper. During the year 1923, 11,308,500 tons of rock were taken 


from the mine, of which 7,121,000 tons were mineralized and there- . 
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fore subject to treatment, while the balance was not mineralized, 
and therefore waste. The average of rock extracted was therefore 
31,000 tons per day, though much of the time as great a quantity as 
50,000 tons is extracted in a day. For this work some 12,000,000 
pounds of explosives per year are used. The daily average of work- 
men employed for the year was 5,013. To transport the rock 50 
locomotives and hundreds of cars were used, the ore being loaded 
on to the cars by means of 10 great electric shovels. Copper coming 
from the plant appears in 18 different forms, but the greater part 
emerges in what is known as wire bars, practically pure, and ready 
for commerce to draw it out into wire or make it up into appliances. 
A visit to this great plant can not fail to be of interest to the traveler 
on the Antofagasta-Bolivia Railway. 





A VIADUCT ON THE ANTOFAGASTA-BOLIVIA RAILWAY 


At kilometer 300, a little north of Conchi station, the railroad 
reaches the Rio Loa viaduct, one of the most interesting engineering 
structures of the world, at some 3,100 meters above sea level. It 
stands 102.4 meters above the surface of the river, or about double 
the height at which trains cross the waters of the Firth of Forth. 
The viaduct is a well-proportioned structure of steel consisting of 
six sections of lattice beams, 24.4 meters each in length, and sup- 
ported by obelisk steel towers. 

From Conchi station, near the viaduct, there is a 20-kilometer 
branch to the copper mine of Conchi Viejo, the end of the branch 
reaching a height of 3,400 meters (about 13,386 feet) above sea level. 
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At San Pedro station, kilometer 313, and at 3,223 meters above 
sea level are situated the collecting tanks, erected over excavations 
from the solid rock, for the drinking water supply installed by this 
railway company for Antofagasta. This company has spent 
£1,250,000 in furnishing water for the city of Antofagasta, to the 
nitrate oficinas and to its own shops and industries. No other supply 
of sweet water may be had. From these tanks a water-main 313 
kilometers long delivers the pure water furnished by the snows of 
the Andes to all the oficinas and villages along its right of way until 
the port of Antofagasta is reached, where the principal supply is 
offered. To fill these tanks the water is taken from three springs, 
including the cascade at Siloli, situated some 60 kilometers to the 








LLAMAS IN THE BOLIVIAN ANDES 


Uyuni is the first point along the journey where the llama is seen used as a beast of burden 


northeast of the railroad line, and at a height of 4,420 meters (about 
17,395 feet) above sealevel. This waterfall spring has a daily flow of 
6,000 tons, and is furnished to its patrons below through water-mains 
11 inches in diameter. 

A little after leaving the San Pedro station the railway skirts the 
bases of those majestic volcanoes St. Peter (San Pedro) and St. 
Paul (San Pablo). From the crater of the first goes up a constant 
column of smoke, and although it has shown no signs of dangerous 
activity in the past few years, it is evident that it has been in eruption 
during comparatively modern times, since the railroad traverses a 
deposit of lava a third of a mile wide which appears to be as fresh as 
if it had been deposited only a year ago. 
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Constantly ascending, the road reaches Ascotan at kilometer 362, 
the summit of the principal road. At this point the altitude is 
3,955 meters (about 15,571 feet) above sea level, and the road descends 
rapidly to a level of 3,729 meters at Cebollar, kilometer 389, where 
the way traverses a marvelous lake of borax some 24 miles long, the 
property of the ‘Borax Consolidated,” a British concern which 
exploits it. The landscape is filled with snow-covered peaks of 
mountains whose sides lower down are colored with various metal 
outcroppings. The borax lake holds pools of green water here and 
there, the whole bringing memories of Switzerland to the traveler. 
From Cebollar station a short branch runs to the calcine plant of 
the company. This borax lake is said to be the world’s greatest 
deposit of that substance, and the principal source of the world’s 
supply. 

At Ollagiie station, kilometer 437, the last of the Chilean section, 
comes the branch (46 kilometers in length) which the Antofagasta 
Railroad constructed in 1917 to serve the important group of copper 
mines of Collahuasi, which figure among the richest known. This 
branch, together with that of Rio Mulato to Potosi, appear to be the 
highest railways on the globe, since their rails reach the height of 
15,809 and 15,814 feet respectively above sea level, and the branch 
to Collahuasi well merits the visit of persons whose lungs do not suffer 
from the altitude. This is not so much because of the height but 
because of the truly lovely panorama of snow-clad peaks shown 
during the entire distance, among which towers gigantic Ollagiie, 
6,100 meters (about 24,015 feet) high. It is the only point of the 
Antofagasta railroad likely to be affected by winter snowstorms. 
It was completely blocked for four days during July, 1908. 

A short distance after leaving Ollagiie station the line crosses the 
frontier separating Chile and Bolivia, at kilometer 442, or at 274.64 
miles from Antofagasta, and thence the road runs to Uyuni, Bolivia, 
kilometer 612, at an almost uniform altitude of 3,700 meters above 
sea level. 

Uyuni is a city of some 5,000 inhabitants, many of whom are 
Indians, and their market is worth the trouble of a visit. Here for 
the first time we see the llama used as a beast of burden. These 
animals used to be employed on a great scale in the carrying of tin 
and silver ore over the mountains from Potosi, some 200 kilometers 
away. They traveled in droves of 100 or more, and were 15 days on 
the trip. Each animal carried 100 pounds, more or less, and refused 
to travel if its load were greatly in excess of this. 

From Uyuni a private railroad runs to Huanchaca’s famous 
silver mine, situated within mountains of the same name, at 4,140 
meters (about 16,300 feet) above sea level. At the end of the line 
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one comes to Pulacayo, a city of about 8,000 inhabitants. These 
mines, formerly jointly owned by French and Americans, are now 
largely owned and entirely directed by the French, but Americans are 
still employed largely in the management locally in most administra- 
tive offices. 

We leave Uyuni for Oruro, and at’ Rio Mulato, kilometer 717, 
begins that branch of the Bolivia Railway which extends to the 
historic city of Potosi. The length of this branch is 174 kilometers, 
and the height above sea level, at kilometer 82, is 4,822 meters, or 
2 meters higher than the branch to Collahuasi, already mentioned. 
The trip from Rio Mulato to Potosi takes eight hours. 





am 


hotograph by I. F. Scheeler 





A GENERAL VIEW OF POTOSI 
One of the oldest cities of the New World 


Of all the cities of South America Potosi is one of the most famous. 
The richness of its silver mines attracted a great number of Spanish 
colonists with the beginning of the conquest, and the great quantity 
of precious metal exported formed a large part of the riches of Spain 
during the reign of Charles V and Philip Il. Here was established 
the first mint in South America, the machinery being made, even to 
the screws, in the Province of Tucuman, Argentina, and transported 
to its site on the shoulders of Indians. It may still be seen in Potosi. 
The city itself is full of churches and monasteries erected by the 
Spaniards, and some of them possess relics and sculptures unique 
of their kind. The tourist is fascinated by the attractions offered 
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by one of the oldest cities of the New World which belonged to 
ancient Spain, owing to the old Conquistadores its very existence out 
of their eagerness for gold, an ambition characterizing the ancient 
conquests. 

At kilometer 802 on the principal line Huari is reached, where, on 
the left, one catches sight of the mysterious sweet-water lake, Poop6é, 
into which 212,000 cubic feet of water pour per minute, but from 
which only 2,000 cubic feet empty within the same time. 

At kilometer 925 (574.76 miles) from Antofagasta the road reaches 
Oruro, the terminus of the Antofagasta-Bolivia Railway. Oruro is 





ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF ORURO 


The terminus of the Antofagasta-Bolivia Railway. The route to La Paz continues over the Bolivia Rail- 
way Company’s line 


a city of 8,000 inhabitants situated at more or less 3,696 meters 
(about 14,552 feet) above sea level. The houses are for the great 
part constructed of adobe with whitewashed exteriors, and are 
painted in different colors, lending a picturesque appearance to the 
streets. Valuable silver mines and tin mines are all about the city, 
as indeed they are in almost all parts of Bolivia, since this country 
is the richest in the world where minerals are concerned. At the 
present time, due in great part to the liberality of the Government 
presided over by Don Juan Bautista Saavedra, President, the country 
is being covered with a network of railroads constructed and ex- 
ploited by the company controlling the Antofagasta-Bolivia road. 
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From Oruro to La Paz, capital of Bolivia, the route continues, but 
over the Bolivia Railway Co.’s line, which is, however, administered 
by the Antofagasta road, the whole of which is therefore known as 
the Antofagasta-Bolivia Railway. 

The importance of this enterprise may be gathered when its rail- 
way material is enumerated. In the Chilean section there are 154 
locomotives in daily service, 121 passenger cars, sleepers and various, 
and 3,358 freight and cattle cars. 

A short time ago two railway motor cars, suited for carrying four 
wounded or infirm persons in each, were equipped and placed in use 





LA PAZ, BOLIVIA 


A general view of the city, with snow-capped Illimani in the distance 


by the company at a cost of £3,000 each. They can be converted 
to especial passenger transportation, and their wheels accommodated 
to the 1 meter narrow gauge of the Chilean Longitudinal Railway 
which, as has been said, connects with this road at Baquedano, some 
45 miles northeast of Antofagasta. 

For some distance after leaving Oruro the way goes over marshy 
uninteresting ground, but presently it gives way to rough and stony ~ 
land with the beginnings of vegetation which serves to feed the llamas 
and donkeys seen in ever-increasing numbers, and a little further on 
it gives way to fertile fields with abundant pasturage, the grazing 
grounds that have, from time immemorial, fed the herds of the. 
Incas and their descendants. 
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On reaching Viacha a branch road is encountered uniting La Paz 
with Lake Titicaca, and here for the first time one catches sight of 
famous Illimani towering above the plain, its snow-capped peak 
reaching an altitude of 6,458 meters, or about 25,425 feet. 

Shortly afterward the road begins to descend toward the city of 
La Paz de Ayacucho,’ better known simply as La Paz, set within 
the crater of a great volcano. The city lies within a rich and fertile 
valley, and both city and valley develop new and unexpected vistas 
of beauty as the road zigzags downward. The city’s buildings are 
types of ancient styles of architecture; numerous old churches and 
quaint scenes and customs are to be found there. 

The route from La Paz to Lake Titicaca is easy, and passes near 
many famous prehistoric ruins of the Incas, the most notable of 
which is that of Tiahuanaco. Titicaca is the largest lake in South 
America, measuring 222 kilometers in length by 111 kilometers in 
width; its waters are sweet; the level of the surface is 3,812 meters, 
or 15,003 feet above the sea. 





1 La Paz (the peace) celebrates in its name the end of South America’s struggle against Spain, and the 
peace following the Battle of Ayacucho ,in Peru ,which gave the countries their liberty. 
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By Vicomtr Darp D’Esprnay 


N the month of December, at which time the Indians of the Depart- 
ment of Boyacé, Colombia, go in procession to pay homage to 
the Virgin of Chinquinquiré, they are invariably accompanied 
by their very strange orchestra. This orchestra, which is com- 

posed principally of stringed instruments, includes bandolas, tiples, 
and requintos, all of which resemble small guitars, tambourines, 
wooden rattles, and chuchos (percussion instruments which produce 
wild rhythmic sounds), flutes, and Pan’s pipes, and, finally, zamponas, 
a kind of ocarina of terra cotta. None of these rudimentary instru- 
ments, however, quite succeeds in producing our scale. They are not 
pentatonic, like Incan instruments, since, while they possess a more 
extended scale than the latter, they are nevertheless incomplete. 

Grouped with a certain art, these instruments accompany the 

human voices of the religious procession mentioned. What is the 
result? Music? Beyond a doubt, and music which resembles no other 
hitherto known. Its themes are wholly original; they owe nothing to 
the Old World, any more than do the language, the architecture, or, 
in a word, the civilization of the American indigenes. 

As an example of the themes played by this fantastical assemblage 

of musical instruments the following may be cited: 





=== = 
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It may be wondered whether such strains as these are to be irre- 
trievably lost to the rest of the world, whether their echo is doomed to 
die on the road to Chinquinquira, in the forests and the deep valleys 
of Santander and the foothills of the Andes, their probable birthplace. 
They certainly will be lost if the fine work of the Colombian composer, 
Emilio Murillo, who, drawing inspiration from these themes, has 
assimilated and adapted them, thus making a new contribution to 
musical art, continues to remain unknown. It is to be hoped that 
this will not be permitted, for both this characteristic Colombian 





1 From Revue del’ Amérique Latine, Paris, September 1, 1924. 
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music and its composer, who has created an entirely new genre, which 
produces entirely new sensations in the listener, are worthy of being 
introduced to the world, and especially to Kurope. 

This music unquestionably had its origin in the deeply-rooted 
Indian music of central Colombia, Boyacd, and southern Santander. 
It continued to develop during the Spanish colonial epoch and now 
shows the effect of that influence without, however, the preponderance 
of the latter. The pasillo, for example, is entirely Colombian, being 
quite unknown in Spain. 

Emilio Murillo is the incarnation to-day of this phase of Colombian 
music, as much by his composition as by his interpretation, which is 
still unequaled. His first inspiration dates back probably a score of 
years to a trip taken in the Guateque region of Boyacé. This region, 
which enjoys a mild, temperate climate, abounds in fruit trees and is 
inhabitated by tall Indians of markedly Mongolian features and a 
light complexion. Here the natives sing the guatecano in duet form, 
the themes of which are so original and harmonious. Murillo’s 
fantasies-caprices show the influence of these themes, adapted from 
native sources, as we shall see. 

Murillo in his compositions unquestionably used the original themes 
and in their harmonic development followed the Kuropean school, 
principally Chopin, Débussy, César Franck, and others. The tech- 
nique of our great masters helped him considerably in successfuly 
setting, or rather, in assembling and unifying the motives and themes 
referred to. 

It may be said at once that the themes of Murillo’s music are purely 
American. The characteristics which give his music novelty and 
originality are peculiarities of syncopation, the independence of the 
left hand, a special cadence, the simultaneous use of the pedals, and 
in general its exotic quality. 

The syncopation is the result of assimilation from indigenous 
sources. The score for the left hand, which is entirely independent, 
is a veracious transcription of the sounds of various Indian instru- 
ments, such as the tiple and the requinto. It must be practiced alone 
before the composition can be played as a whole; to coin a neologism, 
the left hand must be Colombianized, as it were. It is evident that 
work of this sort requires frequent auditions of these odd instruments, 
for only thus can the left hand reproduce on the piano close counter- 
parts of the indigenous instruments. Complete independence of the 
hands is absolutely necessary to an exact interpretation of the fan- 
tasies and pasillos of Murillo, and a direct consequence of this in- 
dependence is the extraordinary resulting cadence. At a first 
hearing it may appear incomprehensible or erratic, but to the trained 
observer this cadence will appear simply what it is—difficult. The 
most appropriate time seems to be 3/4 or 6/8. Attempts have been 
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made to write it in 2/4, but this invariably alters the musical character 
of the work. This cadence, so difficult of adequate rendition, is 
therefore seen to be of prime importance. The simultaneous use of 
the pedals must likewise be observed; indeed, the atmosphere of 
Emilio Murillo’s national music requires that the use of the pedals 
be correlated with the independence of the hands. Finally, this music 
has a haunting, elusive quality which disappears when actually 
approached, particularly when an attempt is made to transcribe it; 
it is like a bird which forever escapes the grasp. This strange new 
quality eludes and defeats the skilled pianist, even one of great talent. 

Some claim to see in the works of Murillo the influence of the 
bambuco. I do not share this opinion, since I rise above the purely 
musical question, in itself limited. In the first place the Indian 
folklore music in America is much older than the bambuco, which is 
of African origin and which was introduced with the negro slaves. 
The original bambuco thus imported has undoubtedly been trans- 
formed by its American environment. In Cuba a bambuco can be 
heard which has almost the same characterstics as that played by 
the negroes in southern Colombia on the marimba. What more 
natural and probable than that during the modifying process under- 
gone by this African theme it should acquire something from the 
Indian music, something expressive of the emotions of the primitive 
inhabitants of similar regions? The bambuco during its American- 
ization had perforce to become a form of New World music, with the 
result that all bambucos, wherever played, show great similarity of 
form and are, in my opinion, dominated and unified by the same 
fundamentally American characteristics. 

A number of Murillo’s adaptations have been successfully or- 
chestrated by Sr. Martinez Montoya, who never fails to preserve the 
essential and novel character of these compositions. In spite of this, 
it is nevertheless true that the work of this great Colombian composer 
is too little known. It is possible that the principal reason for this 
is the great difficulty of execution. Mademoiselle Chaminade, the 
eminent woman composer, who was in New York at the same time 
as Murillo, in 1910, stated then that she was greatly attracted to the 
work of the latter, but was not slow to confess that her fingers were 
not nimble enough to adapt themselves to this new type of composi- 
tion or to interpret the disconcerting cadence of the strange musical 
themes Murillo interprets. 

Summarizing, it may be said that in the work of Murillo may be 
heard the haunting strains of the ancient dances of the Colombian 
indigenes; that it possesses inspiration; that it includes a technique 
of its own the form of which is entirely new; and that whatever the 
reason may be, one must deeply regret that his five great fantasves- 
caprices are still unpublished and that the edition of his 20 pasillos is 
lost. 
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The question still remains: Does not Colombian music, that 
gorgeous tropical efflorescence, deserve to be known and appreciated 
in Europe? Can musical art look upon the passing of this music, 
together with its creator, unmoved, without regret ? 

It would be perhaps entirely too rash to affirm that this music 
would find in Europe an immediate and enthusiastic welcome, but 
it can certainly be affirmed that it would be a pity should these new 
riches remain unknown and developed and that the surest way of mak- 
ing them known and enjoyed would be to confide their execution to 
the extraordinarily expert hands of Emilio Murillo himself. 


The foregoing is an attempt to briefly describe some of the peculiar- 
ities of the original music of Boyacé and southern Santander, to- 
gether with a few allusions to the African bambuco in its American- 
ized form. It would, however, be unjust to make no reference to 
the Incan music, whose curious strains in various forms are also 
found in Colombia. 

Incan music appears to have spread over Bolivia, Peru, Ecuador, 
and southern Colombia. Mer. Federico Gonzalez Suarez, that 
eminent Ecuadorean historian, assigned Pasto as the extreme north- 
ern limit of the domination of the Incas and their language, but the 
music oi the Quichuas appears to have exceeded these limits and to 
have penetrated as far as Popayan. Music, even that of the Incas, 
isa poor respecter of frontiers, so that I in speaking of it do not hesi- 
tate to cross the boundaries marked. 

Whence came this music called Incan? Was it born in these regions 
or was it introduced by successive migrations, the traces of which are 
as difficult to follow as are most other South American migratory 
movements? In the absence of exact scientific evidence one may 
conjecture that, contrary to the idea long current, the Quichua eivili- 
zation is not derived from that of the Aymardés, who formerly lived 
near Lake Titicaca, but that, like the Quichua race, it must have 
originated in the great Central American Nahuatl branch in its ad- 
vance toward the south. It would, indeed, be an interesting task to 
note the points of similarity between Incan and Mexican monodies, 
but one which exceeds the limits of this brief sketch. 

In any case, it can surely be asserted that Incan music is exclusively 
American, and if, as some imaginative persons have believed, resem- 
blances to Asiatic themes can be traced therein, such resemblances 
should, in my opinion, be ascribed exclusively to those similarities 
existing between all manifestations of primitive music, the majority 
of which are based on pentatonic or otherwise incomplete scales. 
Moreover, the origin of music in general, like that of articulate speech, 
is unknown, although it is known that their birth and development 
were more or less simultaneous. It is likely, therefore, that both 
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the language and the music of the Quichuas are not only American 
but that they actually originated in the region inhabited by that 
people. 

Quichua music still survives in the Andean ranges in its pre- 
Columbian form. We have certain proof of this fact in the instru- 
ments found in ancient tombs, instruments clearly adapted to the 
playing of those themes which we call purely Indian. These themes 
after the Conquest were crossed, according to the region, with colonial 
Spanish music (yaravies, huainos, marineras) or the South Colombian 
bambuco, or they underwent an independent evolutionary process, as 
in the case of the pirucha in Ecuador. 

Let us now examine briefly and rapidly these different instruments. 

Among the instruments in actual use one should distinguish be- 
tween those of ancient origi, examples of which have been revealed 
in excavations and through stone carvings, and those of modern 
origin, currently employed in Indian orchestras. Among the former, 
wind instruments, which are the preferred and the most important 
of all, should be mentioned first, followed by percussion instruments, 
which are the earlier of the two. Among the modern will be cited 
only the stringed instruments. 

The flute (quena or giiena) is certainly the most popular and generally 
used instrument in Incan music. It is made in different lengths of 
bone and reeds, but its mouthpiece is always of the same type. After 
the flute comes, in order of use and preference, the Pan’s pipes or 
syrinx, called antara in Peru and rondador in Ecuador. The original 
antara appears to have had only a single row of resonant tubes. If 
memory serves me correctly, a kind of antara of terra cotta was found 
in the course of recent excavations, but this model appears to have 
been definitely abandoned. The syrinx is now made of reeds only. 
Several models are found in Ecuador, some of which are very large as 
well as very complicated, and there are examples which have two 
rows of tubes.2. The capador, which is smaller, is more within the 
range of ordinary human lungs. Finally comes the primitive war 
trumpet or queppa, which is also called the pututu and which pro- 
duces the most harsh and barbaric sounds. These instruments are 
also found to a greater or less degree in southern Colombia. 

Of the percussion instruments which are so useful and important 
in giving to the music of the Sierra its characteristic value and 
rhythmical and monotonous accompaniment, it can be said that the 
Incas made them of anything at hand which would serve the purpose— 
bone, terra cotta, shell, wood, skins, etc., and that they were rigged, 
shaken, and struck in innumerable ways. The most interesting are 
the drums (hwancars), the timbrel (tinza), the bass drum (bombo), the 
spherical bells (machiles), the cymbals (chilchiles), ete. 





2 Cf. studies of Mme. Béclard d’ Harcourt, published in the Dictionary of the Conservatoire de Musique 
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Of the modern stringed instruments, which are often made of 
primitive and original materials, there may be named a kind of 
mandolin (bandurria), the charango, which is somewhat similar to a 
guitar, the charango of armadillo shell, and the Indian harp com- 
monly used but of small dimensions, particularly in Ecuador, where 
it is no larger than a lyre. 

It remains to be added that I owe my knowledge of these instru- 
ments to my distinguished friend, Don Pedro Traversari, formerly 
director of the National Conservatory of Music at Quito, who pos- 
sesses a collection which is unique even in South America. 

With the aid of these instruments the scales, or rather the defective 
pentatonic series of scales used by the Incas, has been reconstructed 
in our diatonic musical notation. The term series is used with inten- 
tion, since the use of one single Quichua scale is a contingency not 
yet determined. The ideal scale would be the succession of intervals 
in our scale of C major with the suppression of the half tones. There 
would then be the following succession: C, D, EK, G, A. But this is 
only a theory, since most of the Indian leitmotifs are minor, and 
until a new order and belief obtain I recognize no minor scales but 
those containing our old “sensible note.’ Iam aware that, in imita- 
tion of the musicians of the Middle Ages, certain authors would like to 
recapture this pentatonic scale, which is ideal for both modes, and to 
qualify these as minor or not in accordance with the number of minor 
thirds. I reject this entirely too theoretical opinion. Moreover, this 
succession of tones would entail the absence of modulations and of 
chromatics, and if the latter are unknown in Quichua, it is none the 
less true that a few shght modulations are sometimes found, as we 
shall see further on, in spite of the fact that Incan music is termed 
by the theoretic pontiffs as ““monodic.” It must, moreover, never 
be forgotten that Incan is one of the most flexible and whimsical of 
musics. Also, let us not lay down too academic or strict rules, thus 
risking the introduction of lamentable anachronisms in the study of 
the musical meditations of the former inhabitants of ‘‘ Tahuantin- 
Suyu.” 

Pure Indian monodies always find their inspiration in the liturgical 
chants or dances so highly honored in the Andean sierras. These 
melodies are always melancholy, reflecting the sad and impassive 
Indian character. The minor mode suits these monodies better than 
any other, the concluding stress being generally inclined toward a low 
note in a minor third. The measure or time most frequently em- 
ployed is a slow 2/4 time, or nearly that, or else a slow or rapid 6/8. 
There are also others which could be described as syncopated, jerky, 
and breathless which require, variously, the 3/4, 5/4, and, more rarely, 
4/4 time, this last measure being apparently limited to Hcuador (the 
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pirucha). The cadence is at times so free that it absolutely refuses 
to be captured or defined. 

It is well to again emphasize the fact that Incan music is too 
flexible and whimsical to permit of exact limits being set to its com- 
position, the theories here set forth being merely an effort at analysis. 

One of the principal characteristics in the execution of Incan 
music is the importance of the always monotonous accompaniment 
given dance music. This accompaniment is achieved by the aid 
of percussion instruments, the spectators keeping time with the 
dancers’ movements by clapping their hands and making the most 
rhythmic noise possible with their feet, all without apparent effort, 
the facial expression meanwhile being as imperturable as if they 
were conducting the most solemn rite. 

This purely Indian music has been modified by subjection to 
modern European or local influence. The chief modified types. are 
the yaravies (songs), the different hwainos (dances), all influenced 
by Spanish music of the colonial period, and the marinera, a creole 
dance which recalls the Bolivian cueca and the Colombian bambuco. 

The yaravies, which are exclusively Peruvian, are usually plaintive 
songs written in a slow succession of major thirds, quickly followed 
by the minor third of the same key. The rhythm is rather free, 
very often 3/4 time. 

Among the huainos may be distinguished the huanito, the San 
Juanito, the cashua, the cachaspare, the zapateado, the khachampa, 
and many others. The bambuco is a mixture, according to taste, 
throughout Colombia. 

It may be asked what has been done to set down in musical nota- 
tion these Incan airs, transmitted down the ages only by oral tradi- 
tion. The answer is that although they have been studied and made 
known to a considerable extent, relatively few careful adaptations 
have been published, and these few are very little known in America, 
and still less in Europe. The Quichua monodies have unquestion- 
ably suffered necessary modifications during their transcription 
into our diatonic scale, modification which has often meant enrich- 
ment. It is nevertheless true that some composers have succeeded 
better than others in preserving the originality of the principal 
themes and in developing them agreeably. Robles in Peru, my 
esteemed friends Pedro Traversari and Sixto M. Duran in Ecuador, 
as well as Emilio Murillo in Colombia, are those who have been most 
successful in the adaptation of this music. I have no hesitation 
in saying that, to me, Murillo’s Hymn to the Sun is the inspired work 
of a master hand. 

We have in this hymn abundant proof of the freedom within the 
pentatonic scale. Murillo collected the motif of this hymn in 
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Cuzco from the single quena of a llama driver, who at dawn rendered 
the following modest but most original homage to the Sun: 


le fox fan 
= Se] ed okel cesos 


= a ae fy ee pe es Pee 
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The intervals in this work were doubtless those of mz, fa sharp, 
sol, si, re, ete. 

This liturgical ode is a complete reflection of the melancholy 
landscape, the mountains with their resounding echoes, the high, 
cold plateau and its scanty vegetation. Murillo demonotonized it, as 
it were, enriched and enlarged it by adding a short, characteristically 
Incan dance motif. The whole composition is absolutely unham- 
pered in its movement and entirely successful. The dance motif 
took more or less this form: 








Andante 
é pn a EPICS ESSE PTT TE ee ae PRE TERT STI VEER a 
A) : ia 
or this: 
B) 
A, which is binary, renders the expression better than 6, which is 


ternary. 

Upon my arrival at Bogoté, I could hardly wait to obtain the 
music of this Hymn to the Sun, of which I had heard so much at 
Quito. Alas, no one is a prophet in his own country, not even in 
Colombia! The Hymn to the Sun was absolutely unknown there. 





THE “ESCOLA ARGENTINA,” RIO DE JANEIRO 


One‘of the new schools of the Federal District of Brazil. Upper: Facade of the building. Lower: The 
Argentine Ambassador to Brazil, Dr. Mora y Araujo, thanks Dr. Caneiro Leao, Director General of 
Public Instruction, in the name of the Argentine Government for having named the school after his 


country 
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R. A. CARNEIRO LEAO, Director General of Public 

Instruction in the Federal District of Brazil—the city of 

Rio de Janeiro and its environs—and one of the foremost 

educational leaders of that great Republic, has adopted 

the laudable and interesting policy of dedicating, one by one, the 

schools of the district to the respective Republics of the American 
continent. 

According to his plan, each school in the Federal District will 
celebrate the national holidays of the American country whose 
name it bears, and both the pupils and the teachers will carry on 
epistolary correspondence with the pupils and teachers of that 
country. 

Through this plan the interest of every one connected with the 
schools of the district is awakened in the life of other countries, 
the natural consequence being a distinct advance in first-hand 
knowledge, the breaking down of prejudice, and the fostering of a 
spirit of cordial sympathy and friendship toward all nations, more 
particularly toward those of the American Continent. 





“ESCOLA REPUBLICA DO PERU,” RIO DE JANEIRO 


The second school in‘the Brazilian capital to be named after one of the American Republics 
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THE HABANA YACHT CLUB 


Upper: The club, as seen from the water. Lower: The piers 
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THE HABANA YACHT CLUB 


Upper: One of the terraces overlooking the beach Lower: The dining room 
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THE HABANA YACHT 


: The ladies’ parlor 


Lower 


One end of the ballroom. 
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N International Trade Exhibition will open its doors on 
September 15, 1925, in the beautiful city of New Orleans, 
better known, perhaps, to the average citizen as a city of 
quaint and delightful old-time customs than as a great 

business center and the second port of the nation in importance. 
“Its main purpose,”’ say the regulations of the exhibition, “‘is to 
provide a permanent and suitable place under one roof where the 
manufacturers of the world will be represented and where the buyer 
and seller may meet under the most favorable conditions possible 
and where successfully, pleasantly, and economically they may 
conclude their business transactions.”’ 

Not only has the United States Government given its official 
sanction to the proposed exhibition, but it has also aided in a practi- 
cal manner by placing at the disposition of the exhibition authorities 
a huge steel and concrete building, easily accessible to railway lines 
and located on the bank of ‘ The Father of Waters’’—a building which 
is ideal for housing a great variety and number of exhibits. 

Contrary to the character of most expositions, the International 
Trade Exhibition does not simply commemorate an event, nor is it 
an affair to make money for its promoters. It is an organization 
by public-spirited citizens, without hope of profit, which is indorsed 
and aided by the United States Government, to establish a mart of 
trade where buyers will meet sellers and where the manufacturer 
can display his wares to good advantage; where he can eome in con- 
tact with large numbers of buyers from all parts of the world and 
where selling and buying will naturally follow. 

In view of the importance to the business world of an exhibition of 
this character, President Coolidge has issued the following procla- 
mation: 

Whereas, by a joint resolution approved March 2, 1925, ‘‘the President of 
the United States is authorized to invite by proclamation, or in such other 
manner as he may deem proper, the States of the Union and all foreign countries 
to participate in the proposed permanent exhibition to be held by the Interna- 
tional Trade Exhibition at New Orleans, Louisiana, beginning September 15, 
1925, for the purpose of exhibiting samples of fabricated and raw products of 
all countries and bringing together buyers and sellers for promotion of trade 
and commerce in such products;”’ 
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Now, therefore, I, Calvin Coolidge, President of the United States of America, 
in pursuance of the said joint resolution, do hereby invite the States of the 
Union and all foreign countries to participate in the exhibition mentioned by 
exhibiting samples of their fabricated and raw products. 

The uncommonly favorable location of New Orleans with respect to 
Mexico, the Central American Republics, the West Indian Republics, 
and even those of the southern continent (via the Panama Canal) 
should make this trade exhibition of unusual interest to the import- 
ing and exporting trade of those countries, and it is confidently 

‘hoped that they will not be slow to perceive and make use of the 
advantages to be derived from participation therein. 
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A MONOLOGUE! 


















By G.S. B. 


“Yes, we arrived Wednesday, and we’re going back on the same 
boat Thursday.” 

“Indeed! Aren’t those ships just lovely. It was such a gorgeous 
trip, and so much to see.” 


“No, I didn’t get off at Rio. It was so dreadfully hot that day.” 


“This country is such a dream, and such a wonderfully big city. 
Why, already I have oodles of notes. I am something of a writer, 
you know. I have a connection—am a sort of associate editor— 
with our paper in Scutica. My husband pokes fun at me, but I’m 
going to surprise him when I get back. Yes, I intend to write a 
book.” 


“Oh, certainly, at the Bonanza. My husband always picks the 
best hotel. His company pays all expenses, you know. Then we 
both like to stay at an American or English hotel, where we feel 
at home. No, I never eat native cooking! I had an uncle who 
traveled in the Far East, and he told about the horrid natives serving 
birds’ nests!” 

“My, but it’s been so good of you ladies to invite me here. Such 
good tea, and this lovely homemade cake—real American. I didn’t 





1 From American Weekly, Buenos Aires, Jan. 24, 1925. 
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dream that there were so many Americans in Buenos Aires. Just 
like an oasis in the desert, one might say.” 

“Oh, dear me, we have been whirled about and entertained so 
much since our arrival that my poor head rocks sometimes! But, 
don’t you know, I believe it’s just these rapid impressions. that 
writers need. One simply can not write at one’s best when things 
become commonplace.”’ 


“Oh, my, yes; we were at the Tigre. But, do tell me, what a 
silly thing for the railroad to name so many stations alike. I believe 
we passed at least three places called Bovril.” 


“T had such a dreadful experience at the consulate yesterday. 
I shall write a personal letter to Washington when I return. I 
brought my passport for a visé, and the young man told me I must 
come to-day. To think that my time here is not more valuable 
than his silly shipping papers which he said he must get out.” 


“No, fortunately, he didn’t ask for my income-tax receipt. The 
only one we have is quite old. It’s all so ridiculous, anyway. My 
husband and I move about so much that we don’t have any place 
to enter our returns.” 


“Yes, another cup, thank you, and some more of that adorable 
angel cake. I am so glad to see that you ladies do not follow this 
horrid practice of wine drinking. I am very active in the temperance 
league, you know. Wouldn’t it be ideal to start one here! Yes, 
Mrs. Levinsky, we Nordics must spread our gospel to the world; 
I shall send you ladies a supply of literature on the subject when 
I get back. It is so good that our noble Constitution forbids liquor. 
I am such a believer in the righteousness of the law.” 

“Oh, one thing, my dear—I wish some one of you ladies could 
tell me where to buy bird-of-paradise plumes. I promised to bring 
some for friends, and I have just the dandiest idea to sew them in 
the hem of my heavy skirts to get by those horrid customs inspectors 
in New York.” 


“No; we will hardly have an opportunity to get out into the coun- 
try, but I suppose there isn’t much to see anyway. I can just visual- 
ize those monotonous pampa plains stretching away in the distance. 
I can get the information on the corn and whatnot they raise 
there out of any guide book, you know.” 
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“Well, this time I must be going, really. Don’t bother to walk 
out with me. Oh, thanks, then, but I really never have difficulty in 
getting about.” 

“No, I don’t speak Spanish, but I think it’s such a lovely, sweet 
language. I have learned so many words. Just to get around, you 
know. The porters at the hotel are so obliging; they tell me just 
what to say when I goshopping. It’sso simple, too. Iam a follower 
of the Bellman method of memory training by association of ideas. 
But my husband is just.so busy he won’t take the time to learn. 
He says he will insist on a knowledge of English as the first requisite 
for his agent here. He says he just can not be bothered with letters 
in foreign languages.”’ 

‘““Ah, here comes a cab now.” 

“Cochie, aqui! Sparow, sparow!” 

“Well, good-by, ladies, I really must be going. Thanks awfully 
for the wonderful tea!”’ 


“Cochie, Hotel Bonanza, savvy?” 
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CorpDoBA-VILLA DOLORES AIR LINE.—In January regular air mail 
service was begun between Cordoba and Villa Dolores, the planes 
of the Junker 185 horse-power type making the trip in 45 to 50 min- 
utes while formerly, by automobile, seven to eight hours were neces- 
sary. During January 50 flights were made, in which 215 passengers 
and 1,140 kilograms of mail and small packages were transported, 
the total flymg time being 41 hours, and the total distance flown 
6,150 kilometers. 

GOVERNMENT OIL LANDS.—The Minister of Agriculture, in his 
effort to increase the output of government petroleum lands, outlined 
the following plans for 1925 after consultation with the administrator: 


The financial estimate for 1924 was based on an output of petroleum and 
manufactured products of an estimated value of 16,233,140 pesos national cur- 
rency. As a matter of fact the amount produced was worth 19,332,858 pesos, 
including sales and reserves, or an increase of 19.10 per cent over the estimate. 
In 1925 the second year’s program of the four-year development plan, as approved 
by presidential decree of December 31, 1923, is to be carried out. This includes 
in Comodoro Rivadavia the drilling of 100 wells for exploitation and 8 for explora- 
tion, besides 48 wells which should have been drilled in 1924, or the drilling of 
156 wells in all by the end of 1925. 

In Plaza Huineul the unfinished program of 1924 will be concluded during the 
first half of 1925, as many wells being drilled as funds for labor and equipment 
permit. 

The 1925 budget provides for the erection of four oil storage tanks each of 
10,000 cubic meters capacity, in the Comodoro Rivadavia field, and one of similar 
size at Plaza Huincul. It is hoped that during this year the storage and sale 
plants at Concepciédn del Uruguay, Mar del Plata, and Bahia Blanca may be 
ready for service. Plans are also being made for the erection of a 10,000 cubic 
meter tank in Rosario and another of 6,000 cubic meters at Paranda. 

During 1925 a new oil tanker of upward of 10,000 tons capacity is to be added 
to the transport service, and the construction of a still larger tanker begun for 
completion early in 1926. 

The first refinery, with a daily capacity of 2,000 tons, is to be put into service 
on December 15, 1925. It is located at La Plata. 

The wages of the day laborers on the Government oil fence were increased 
for the year 1925 by 4,059,582.72 pesos national currency. ‘The practice of 
promotion, extra pay for length of service, extra pay for fathers of families, and 
sums given to laborers for special work or useful suggestions in oil production— 
all these are factors which have an effective influence toward unity and coopera- 
tion upon the entire force of workers, both in the present and for the future. 
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The 1925 budget for Government oil lands, as approved by ministerial resolu-~ 
tion, includes an appropriation of 57,680,000 pesos national currency. 

ARGENTINE BEEF TO Betcium.—A Belgian firm recently made an 
offer through the Argentine legation in Brussels to act as agent for the 
handling of 1,000 tons of Argentine beef quarters per month, this 
beef to meet certain requirements for. the Belgian market. Offers 
were also made for mutton, hares, and pork. 

SCHOLARSHIPS IN DAIRYING AND CHEESE MAKING.—As a result of the 
visit of the Italian Minister of Agriculture to Argentina the Lodi 
Dairy Institute, located in Genoa, has offered scholarships for a six 
months’ intensive course to two Argentine agricultural students, 
awarded to the winners of competitive examinations in chemistry, 
bacteriology of milk, manufacture of milk products, and Italian. 


BOLIVIA 


PETROLEUM OUTPUT OF BERMEJO No. 2 wELL.—The Standard Oil 
Co. of Bolivia commenced drilling the Bermejo No. 2 well, located 
near the Bermejo River, on January 17, 1924, and according to a 
recent report made by the company on the development of the work 
the daily production of this well was 500 barrels of oil of 26° Baumé. 
Considering the encouraging results obtained at Bermejo No. 2 it 
is expected that at subsequent drillings of other wells oil wili be found 
in quantities sufficient for exploitation. One kilometer north of No. 
2 a new well, Bermejo No. 3, will be drilled. A road is now under 
construction leading to this well by which the necessary machinery 
and equipment for the work will be transported as soon as the road 
is completed. 

COLONIZATION PROJECT FOR EASTERN Bottyra.—The petition 
presented to the Bolivian Congress by an association of Portland, 
Oregon, for 300,000 hectares of public lands in the eastern section of 
the Republic for the purpose of establishing a colony, has been 
approved by the House of Representatives, and is now before the 
Senate for consideration. The lands requested are located in the 
canton of Cabezas, in the Province of Cordillera. The association 
engages to bring 300 families to establish the colony, and in the 
event of not bringing the full number of families the association 
loses the right to 1,000 hectares for each family less than the stipu- 
lated number. 

EXPERIMENTS FOR PROVIDING VEGETATION FOR HIGHLANDS.—In 
pursuit of the important and interesting study of providing vegetation 
for the arid highlands of Bolivia, experiments are now being made 
with a collection of seeds from plants which have been cultivated 
successfully on the Abyssinian plateau. Forty-eight different vari- 
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ties of plants, selected by Sefior Jorge Eschenich, agricultural expert, 
have been planted at the experiment grounds in La Paz, and a new 
lot of seeds is expected to arrive shortly, which will be placed in another 
experiment ground now being completed. 


BRAZIL 


IMMIGRANTS AND COLONIZATION SERVICE.—During the year 1924 
the Colonization Service sent to the interior of the Republic 11,259 
immigrants in addition to 2,429 other laborers. Of the former, 1,877 
were single persons and of the latter 1,311, the remainder being 
members of family groups. The number of immigrants given free 
hospitality during 1924 at the Ilha das Flores, the immigrant station 
of Rio de Janeiro, was 10,536. 

CONSTRUCTION IN SAo PavLo.—It is reported by Wileman’s 
Brazilian Rewiew for January 21, 1925, that with the year 1924 the 
city of Sao Paulo commenced to construct more than 2! houses 
per working hour, this number increasing to 3 per working hour, or 
24 a day, by the end of the year. In August, 1924, 318 licenses for 
new construction were given; in September, 537; and in October, 557. 

SLAUGHTERING OF CATTLE RESTRICTED.—Beginning January 12 of 
this year, the slaughtering of cows and heifers in municipal abattoirs 
and plants engaged in packing, drying, or chilling meat was restricted 
by decree of the Minister of Agriculture, who was later to issue regu- 
lations for the different sections of the country. 

PUBLIC WORKS IN TWO STATES TO BE CONTINUED.—As noted in last 
month’s issue of the BuLLETIN, the President of the Republic issued 
a decree stopping all construction of public works, because of the 
failure of Congress to pass the appropriation bill for this year. Two 
States, however, Parahyba and Bahia, have decided to continue the 
public works already started within their boundaries. In Bahia 
these include the completion of the last of the irrigation reservoirs, 
that of the Riacho do Peixe, which will store 8,000,000 cubic meters 
of water; the digging of artesian wells; road construction; and 
further work on the State map, whose completion will fill a long-felt 
want. 

CACAO EXPERIMENT STATIONS.—When sending to the cacao experi- 
ment stations located in Ilhéos, Bahia, and Goytacazes, Espirito 
Santo, instructions as to research to be carried on in connection 
with cacao growing, such as tests of the best varieties, yield per 
hectare, growth with and without shade, and similar activities, the 
Minister of Agriculture asked the directors of the stations to plant 
also tea plants and quinine, camphor, chaulmoogra, and other trees, 
and to maintain nurseries of cacao trees and of useful forest trees, 
such as eucalyptus and teak. 
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ParceL post.—Regulations have been issued governing the size 
of parcel post packages sent to foreign countries. The maximum 
cubic contents of those sent to other American countries, except 
Venezuela, will be 50 cubic decimeters, the largest dimension not to 
exceed 1 meter 5 centimeters. 

Forestry.—The Paulista Railway-Co., which has more than 80 
kinds of trees in its nurseries, is cultivating about 10 varieties on a 
large scale with a view to utilizing the wood eventually for construc- 
tion timber, railway ties, posts, and other purposes. 

An exhibition of many varieties of wood native to the State of 
Paré was held in Rio de Janeiro last January, where it excited 
much favorable attention. 

TRIAL TRIP OF AIR MAIL SERVICE.—A trial trip for the air mail 
service which the Latécoére Co., proprietor of the. France-to- 
Morocco air line, proposes to establish from Rio de Janeiro to Buenos 
Aires was successfully accomplished last January with Breguet 
biplanes. The flight south was made in 36 hours 45 minutes, includ- 
ing stops. The company hopes to establish a mail service from 
Europe to Buenos Aires by way of Africa, the city of Natal, in the 
Brazilian State of Rio Grande do Norte, to be the first landing in 
the western hemisphere. 

NEW COMMUNICATIONS IN Minas Gerats.—The construction of a 
new road 183 kilometers in length from Mathias Cardoso to the 
municipal district of Espinosa, on the boundary between the States of 
Minas Geraes and Bahia, has been authorized by the president of the 
former State, the cost being estimated at approximately 300 contos. 
An automobile highway from Déres da Boa Esperanga to Villa Nepo- 
muceno, via Coqueiral, was opened to traffic in December of last 
year, its length being 34 kilometers. The cost of construction, 30 
contos, was borne by the municipal district. 

An interesting motion-picture film has been taken of the Victoria 
to Minas Railway, both of the old section and of the part now under 
construction which, as has already been noted in these pages, will 
open up the valley of the Doce River, where there are rich deposits 
of iron as well as fertile land for agriculture. The film also shows 
the hospital and other provisions for safeguarding the health of the 
railway workers. 

Roaps in Rio GRANDE DO Stut.—The State Government has made 
appropriation of 1,000 contos for highway repairs in various parts of 
the State. 

CHILE 

Cost or tivine.—La Informacién, published by the savings banks 

of Chile, gives in its September-October, 1924, issue, the following 
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index numbers on the cost of living in Chile. The calculations are 
based on the paper peso: 
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Nirrate.—The production of nitrate for the first 11 months of 
1924 was 21,811,789 metric quintals, while exports for the same 
period were 20,621,018 metric quintals. 

SUBWAY IN SANTIAGO.—A concession for the construction of an 
electric subway in Santiago was granted to Sr. Luis Lagarrigue in 
October, 1924. The terms of the concession require that construc- 
tion must be started within a year, and that the first section, 
between Plaza Argentina and Plaza Delicias, must be completed 
within five years thereafter. 

Fruir sHow.—According to press notices, the Agronomic Society 
of Chile was planning to hold a fruit show in Santiago the last of 
March or the first of April. In addition to the exhibits of fresh 
fruit, especially varieties preferred for export, there were to be demon- 
strations of methods of drying, canning, preparing such products as 
juices and syrups, and packing fresh fruit for export. Motion- 
picture films were also to be shown. 

In this connection it should be noted that the model fruit cannery 
of the Government on the Quinta Normal near Santiago has offered 
to can at cost all fruit sent in by growers. 

AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY.—A German specialist in agricultural 
chemistry has arrived to take charge of the study of soil analysis, 
fertilizers, forage plants, and related subjects at the experiment sta- 
tion of the National Society of Agriculture. One of his duties will 
be to study the possibility of introducing the manufacture of beet 
sugar. 

COLOMBIA 


TRADE witH THE Unirep Sratres.—The declared exports from 
Colombia to the United States in 1924 amounted to $61,341,066, 
compared with $50,826,790 for the previous year. 

JAPANESE ComMeErcriAL Misston.—A Japanese mission composed 
of prominent business men representing banking and commercial 
firms arrived in Bogoté on January 16 last. This mission is visiting 
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the countries of the New World with the purpose of developing trade 
relations with Japan. 

COMMERCIAL AVIATION.—A large Dornier flying boat was received 
at Puerto Colombia on January 16 for the Colombian—German 
Aerial Transport Co. This superseaplane, equipped with twin motors 
developing 400 horsepower each, is designed for landing on the open 
sea as well as on inland waterways, and is the largest craft of its 
type to be used in Colombia, having capacity for 10 passengers and 
ample space for mail and baggage. It is also equipped with wireless 
aparatus. 

OPENING THE Bocas DE CenizAs.—Last January the Controller 
of the Currency issued a statement to the effect that in the budget 
law for 1925 there was a surplus of 3,696,242 pesos, which is the 
sum required by the contract between the Ministry of Public Works 
and the Ulen Co. for the work of widening the Bocas de Ceniza at 
the mouth of the Magdalena River in order to permit the passage of 


large vessels. 
COSTA RICA 


Rick crop.—The rice crop gathered this year in the rich region of 
Guanacaste was so abundant, having been estimated at 40,000 
quintals, that next year many farmers expect to plant large areas 
in this province to rice and other grains. When the new roads are 
built in this province, Guanacaste bids fair to become the grain center 


of the Republic. 
CUBA 


TRAVELING IN CuBA.—The well-known newspaper The Havana 
Post recently published a special edition for the winter tourist season 
of 1924-25. This issue carried many articles of interest for the tourist 
including articles descriptive of the beauty and industrial wealth of 
the island, suggestions for traveling from one point to another, and 
many details of general interest relating to the numerous attractions 
persons visiting the ‘‘Pearl of the Antilles” will find there. 

PROMOTION OF SUGAR INDUSTRY.—In order to encourage the better 
cultivation and improvement of land for sugar planting, a bill has 
been prepared proposing the establishment of five prizes of $80,000 
each for distribution among the first sugar planters who successfully 
plant, cultivate, and grind sugar-cane on 20 caballerias of ground Gn 
Cuba a caballeria is about 3314 acres) during four consecutive crops. 
The tracts used for this purpose must be what is known as exhausted 
land, that is, land on which sugar-cane has been raised for not less 
than 15 consecutive years. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


CUSTOMS RECEIPTS FOR 1924,—The customs receipts for 1924 were - 
approximately 18 per cent greater than during 1923, according to the 
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figures of the customs receivership. The total for these collections 
in 1924 was $4,283,750, whereas in the preceding year the total was 
but $3,625,621. In view of the fact that these receipts are security 
for the public debt of the country, and are the source of the funds 
used for service on this debt, the increase is particularly gratifying. 

EXPORTS FOR FIRST EIGHT MONTHS OF 1924.—Exports from the 
Dominican Republic for the first eight months of 1924 reached a total 
value of $25,785,893, the leading exports, both in quantity and value, 
_ being cacao, sugar, coffee, and tobacco. 

DEVELOPMENT OF DAIRY INDUSTRY.—With the idea of developing 
this important industry the proprietor of a dairy farm in La Vega, 
having a herd of approximately 100 milch cows, has installed modern 
American machinery for the manufacture of butter and cheese at 
hisfarm. The plant is designed to produce daily from 70 to 80 pounds 
of cheese and from 50 to 150 pounds of butter. 

PROGRAM OF PUBLIC worKS.—Of the funds provided by the short- 
term loan of $2,500,000 Congress has apportioned the sum of $1,170,- 
500 for the continuation and completion of the public works program. 
Among the works provided for are roads and highways, for the most 
important of which the funds have been distributed in the following 
manner: Macoris to Rincén, a distance of 26 kilometers, $130,000; 
Hato Mayor to Sébana de la Mar, 60 kilometers, $80,000; Moca to 
Jamao, 40 kilometers, $60,000; Bayaguana-Monte Plata-Baya, 
$63,500; and Barahona to the Sanchez highway, 60 kilometers, 
$60,000. 

The sum of $250,000 is allotted to irrigation and $100,000 for the 
first payment on the purchase of the light and water plant of Puerto 


Plata and Santiago. 
ECUADOR 


PASSENGER SHIPS ALLOWED TO TOUCH AT PuNA.—By virtue 
of a legislative decree passenger and mail steamships engaged in 
rapid service are authorized to touch at the roadstead of Puna, 
provided the respective companies have agencies in Guayaquil. 
The island of Pun4 is at the mouth of the Guayas River in the Gulf 
of Guayaquil. The agencies are obliged to facilitate by means 
of steamboats, without charge to the Government, the transportation 
of passengers and mail between Pun4 and Guayaquil. It is expected 
that ships not making the port of Guayaquil at present, because of 
the time required for going up the Guayas River, will take advantage 
of the permission granted by this law. 

VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS AT PORT OF GUAYAQUIL.— 
According to figures of the statistical department of the Guayaquil 
customhouse the value of the total imports through that port for 

38006—25—Bull. 5——6 
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the first six months of 1924 amounted to 21,949,306 sucres, and the 
total exports for the same period were valued at 23,438,904 sucres. 

REVENUES FOR SANITATION OF GUAyYAQuIL.—A surtax of one- 
tenth of the import duties collected at the Port of Guayaquil has 
been imposed by a law of October 19, 1924, for the purpose of provid- 
ing revenue for the sanitation of Guayaquil. According to the 
same law an export duty of 0.80 sucre for each 46 kilos of cacao 
exported through the customhouse of Guayaquil will be collected 
at that port; this revenue will also be used for the sanitation of 
Guayaquil. (Commerce Reports, March 2, 1925.) 


GUATEMALA 


Unitep Fruir Co. contract.—A contract was made in January 
by the Government with the United Fruit Co., whereby the latter 
is granted temporary possession of the public lands on the banks 
of the Motagua River from its juncture with the Caribbean Sea 
to El Rico Bridge. The company undertakes to pay an annual 
rent of $6,000 United States currency for the grant, $12 in addition 
for each mahogany or cedar tree felled, and 1 cent for each bunch 
of bananas exported. It is expected that this revenue may reach 
$80,000 annually. In addition, the Government mail will be trans- 
ported free by United Fruit Co. ships and a wireless station will 
be erected at Livingston, the port of Izabal Province. The company 
is entitled to open a new port on the Gulf of Amatique and import, 
free of duty, machinery and supplies for its railroad and telephone 
lines to be built on the newly-leased land. . 

AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.—In January an agricultural associ- 
ation of the farmers and planters of the Department of Santa Rosa 
was formed with headquarters in the town of Barberena. It is 
believed that before long a Federal agricultural association will 
be formed to include all the local groups working for agricultural 
progress. : 

INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD OF CENTRAL AMERICA.—It is reported by 
the Guatemalan press that the building of the various branch lines 
of the International Railroad of Central America is to be rapidly 
forwarded. The work on the line from Zacapa, Guatemala, to 
Salvador, is being speedily completed. The line from San Miguel, 
Salvador, to Honduras is to be undertaken next. This line starts 
from San Miguel, the capital city of the Department of San Miguel, 
Salvador, running via the Goascoraén River, the city of Nacaeme, and 
the Negro River, which is the boundary between Honduras and Nica- 
ragua, and then joining the Honduran-Nicaraguan section of the line. 

PATENT AND TRADE-MARK LAW.—See page 516. 
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TARIFF ON sUGAR.—A recent law places an import duty of 16 
centimes a kilo on sugar up to 96 degrees of polarization and an im- 
port duty of 25.5 centimes per kilo on sugar between 96 degrees and 
98.5 degrees polarization. These duties include all taxes, surcharges, 
and also a wharfage fee of 3 gourdes per thousand kilos. Refined 
sugar as specified in the present tariff shall continue to pay the same 
duty as heretofore. All sugar exceeding 98.5 degrees of polarization 

shall be considered as refined and taxed accordingly. 

COFFEE-CLEANING MACHINES.—The first small coffee-cleaning 
machines for public use are being placed at interior points in the coffee- 
producing regions. These machines consist of three units, a hand 
decorticator, afanning mill, anda platformscale. These are designed 
to aid the farmer in better cleaning and preparing his coffee for mar- 
ket. This equipment is placed beyond the points served by the 
large central cleaning plants. 


HONDURAS 


MininG concession.—A concession of 200 hectares for metal 
mining has been granted to a resident of La Ceiba. This concession, 
which lies in the mining region known as Santa Cruz, in the Depart- 
ment of Santa Barbara, is supplied with water power from the 
Chamelecén and Camalote Rivers. The concessionary is to share 
the waters of these rivers with the farmers of the region by shutting 
off his flow of water at the close of the working day. 

AGRARIAN LAW.—See page 517. 


MEXICO 


NATIONAL RAILWAYS.—The administration of the National Rail- 
ways of Mexico, which has latterly been lodged in a bureau responsible 
to the President of the Republic, was transferred by presidential 
decree of February 14 to the Department of Communications. 

IRRIGATION.—With the aid of a monthly Federal subvention of 
10,000 pesos, work is actively continuing on the San Miguel de 
Mexquitic Dam in the State of San Luis Potosi which will, when 
completed, store enough water for the irrigation of 3,000 hectares of 
land. About 400,000 or 500,000 pesos more must be expended on 
the dam, which has already cost 320,000 pesos. Two other irrigation 
projects are also under construction in the same State. 

The State legislature of Querétaro has appropriated 20,000 pesos 
for engineering studies regarding irrigation in the San Juan del Rio 
district. 

Hicuways.—A new automobile highway from Morelia, the capital 
of the State of Michoac4n, to PAtzcuaro, situated on the beautiful 
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lake of that name, has recently been completed. The inhabitants of 
Morelia are also rejoicing at the termination of the highway from 
that city to Zitécuaro, which connects there with another leading 
via Toluca to Mexico City, so that the entire journey to the latter 
may now be made by motor in about 12 hours, much more rapidly 
than by rail, as the route is long and roundabout. 

PrtTRoLEUM.—The Petroleum Bureau of the Department of Indus- 
try, Commerce and Labor has announced that 289 wells were brought 
in during 1924, their daily production being 986,933 barrels, an 
increase over 1923 both in the number of wells and production. Some 
of the new wells are located in entirely new fields. By its total 
production for 1924 of 139,497,476 barrels, or 22,177,659 cubic 
meters, of crude petroleum, valued at 271,678,619 Pesos, Mexico 
retained second place in world production. 

Census FIGURES.—The following figures, obtained in the 1921 
census, have recently been omlilng ae by the N ational Statistics 
Bureau: 




















ae ‘Aca Density. of 
sue Ss opula- rea (sq. | population 
Territorial division iar kilometers)| per sq. 

kilometer 
INOTIDSCATIEN TES ae see ae a em ret IN Be ee at Renee De 2 ee 107, 581 6, 472 16. 62 
Camipech sae e eee eee ee eee 70, 087 50, 952 1.38 
CONTE a ea ak eee Saeed eseeeeee 422, 683 47, 415 5. 68 
245, 612 1. 64 
150, 395 2. 62 

5, 205 17. 63 

123, 520 2.74 

30, 585 28. 13 

64, 458 8. 26 

20, 884 30. 07 
80, 683 14, 77 

IML Xd CO's Ee Di Te NN A aS a eae 879, 846 21, 400 41.11 
ETCH ORCA Tae i oe TARA AE DIN NT SE Ss 935, 654 60, 083 15. 57 
INTOR CLOSE Se et ies Ta EEE MNO 2s cAI Pe 103, 519 4, 964 20. 85 
SINTER year See ih ose a SUE ee IN ed Sea 2 ee ee 157, 093 27, 053 5. 80 
INTE V OME OTe a. oo eee) VAC a Oe 2 ele Bae es So ee 336, 412 65, 103 5.17 
CONS YGhe Wk Aa Perey cove aS ed Ug Ce oea Le ea gey yeeaee e Ue 949, 978 94, 211 10. 08 
Eat B12) 0) Ee Yet a Ce gD TR ie es Reap See ean ee 1, 023, 428 33, 995 30. 10 
BEVUTOLC GAT OP gested isdn se nu ENO NENA hos Sa Nien A ap 220, 231 11, 480 19.18 
Sant Luisi Potosie ce. 2 sok Le See ee So See en ate eae 445, 681 63, 241 7. 05 
Ry ac oye pete eB Eee iD eS See Paes aed, ABU ee aa 341, 265 58, 488 | 5. 83 
FT aS ae fs aR a OT I OE hh CERT ee 275, 127 182, 553 1.50 
TTA ASCO eh yah ANN se TA SP Da WS eR IE gs 178, 389 ) 33 7. 04 
FTAA aS ye ae EOS I a Iu il I ee eae eee ae 287, 957 79, 602 3. 62 
ST cx Call ay Snip NOD eS EU Ou A ea ite URI Se Se Sp aes auth Beet ai C11 4, 027 44, 34 
Veracruz-- 71, 896 16. 20 
Yucatan__. 38, 508 9. 30 
Zacatecasseeeaa 72, 843 5, 21 
Distrito Federal _. * 1, 483 610. 96 
Territorio de la Baja: 

Californi AAD ISGEICO NOT be ee eae ee a a Nae fae es ee a 23, 537 70, 028 0. 34 
CORMacEy ID iy pahte) SpprP see ee 39, 294 74, 025 0. 53 
Quintana Roo sss a Ee Lei CR NN ESE EN SU EE ee aie 10, 966 50, 1387 0. 22 
Tslas 3 72ers a Sete beth) UA oe eee edna 684 5, 475 0.12 
14, 234,799 | 1,969, 153 7. 22 











NICARAGUA 


AGRICULTURAL EXPORT CROPS.—United States Consul Harold 
Playter of Corinto reports as follows on some of the exportable 
agricultural products of Nicaragua: 
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Estimates of the 1924-25 coffee crop are from 200,000 to 225,000 quintals of 
100 pounds. First estimates placed the probable crop at 250,000 quintals, but 
later reports indicate 225,000 as the more likely figure, due to the heavy crops 
of the two preceding years, last year’s yield being 400,000 quintals, the highest 
onrecord. The price, however, is nearly double that of last year, so that barring 
transportation and labor troubles, the 1925 export value will probably equal 
or exceed the 1924 export value of $5,000,000. 

The estimates for sugar export remain at 250,000 quintals, though the amount 
shipped will depend upon United States market prices, the sugar being sold 
chiefly in California. The 1924 shipment was about 230,000 quintals. 

The cotton crop, due to floods, voleano eruptions and insect pests, is much 
reduced this year, though a larger area than usual was planted. 

ATLANTIC COAST DEVELOPMENTS.—In his inaugural message of 
January 1, 1925, President Solérzano said that it was his purpose to 
open communications, improve the livestock, and encourage wheat 
raising along the Atlantic coast so that these naturally rich regions 
might achieve the importance which, with better communicat.ons 
and agricultural facilities, they may readily assume in the national 


life and wealth. 
PANAMA 


Pepro MicurL—CuHorRERA HIGHWAY.—The new motor highway 
from Pedro Miguel to Chorrera, a popular interior resort in the dry 
season, makes that town easy of access from Panama, since a good 
road already existed from the capital to Pedro Miguel. Previously it 
was necessary to make the journey from the capital by water to the 
port of Chorrera, completing the trip by horseback or cart. 

PROPOSED PUBLIC worKS.—On February 4, 1925, President 
Rodolfo Chiari submitted a message to the National Assembly pro- 
posing the dredging of Panama Bay, the construction of docks and 
Government warehouses permitting the docking and unloading of 
large vessels there, the construction of a highway from Panama to 
Colén, and from Colén to Porto Bello to encourage traffic between 
the Pacific and Atlantic regions and to develop the central region of 
the Isthmus; and also the dredging of the entrance to the port of 
Aguadulce, which would be equipped for use day or night. 

BANANA SHIPMENTS.—The Star and Herald of January 24, 1925, 
gives the following figures on banana shipments: 

During the calendar year 1924, bunches of bananas to the number of 840,321, 
at an estimated value of $625,549.44, were shipped from the Gatun Lake area. 
In 1922 only one-fourth as many, or 208,688 bunches, were shipped. ‘The 


following table shows the increases of shipments month by month and a compar- 
ison of the years 1922, 1923, and 1924. 
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aes 


Month 1922 1923 1924 














Bunches Bunches | Bunches 

PUES aT Ee Wk pe a TT UN ce LG i te te em eae i 17, 087 34, 658 
ODE AT Y FS Be I A EERE ATT ANT UD id eee ee a 9,117 11, 304 36, 437 
March SE ARTA eR REL RAs Lee Re ee OD A ak ee 11, 631 24, 435 49, 493 
MAST] Sac nue AT GT AR a tere fire ee At ee a) CE 17, 223 21, 693 46, 409 
SIVA yc TES Ee HOLD ESM NRE CARY Daa EI 8 La Cadet 23, 480 31, 185 49, 033 
RP ULI AG See OG EAT a ae UIA EM ORR ITAA SA Pats a ert 19, 012 39, 333 67, 002 
Pulp Gee eS Se On ema ME UE SUE RL Fue ee Ee eI 18, 051 33, 853 ; 
SATA TASS Ga ace ON EN eal ORE Mier TETRIS Ee i LE ee 17, 818 45, 734 70, 319 
September sae eka em eG RANI AUG Talat ae Wes al aa 17, 208 44, 59 97, 230 
October Tae aaa eae Ei ee at asl 20, 319 44, 986 100, 631 
INV OSVO THD TS OTe et ee Meter aR RD a EUS as ED a Sea as 19, 827 45, 316 118, 183 
ID SCEM DOL he ROE Da) APTA Se hee ess Fp hes ER 26, 785 40, 197 101, 042 

Ca Way 21 A a SS RT ALL Pe eae SOUT CD ae 208, 688 399, 716 840, 321 





The greater portion of these bananas are brought from the plantations to 
Gamboa, Frijoles, Monte Lirio, or Gatun by water, transported to Cristobal via 
the Panama Railroad, and thence shipped to the eastern seaboard of the United 
States. During the year, however, 959 tons of bananas were shipped from 
Cristobal to the west coast, mostly to San Francisco, one or two small consign- 
ments, however, going to Vancouver, Canada. 


PARAGUAY 


IMMIGRATION IN 1924.—According to the Diario of Asuncién for 
January 28, 1925, the immigrants who entered Paraguay in 1924 
through the port of Asuncién and were placed through the Bureau 
of Colonies numbered 458, of the following nationalities: Germans, 
359; Austrians, 6; Argentines, 12; Brazilians, 44; Czechoslovaks, 4; 
Spaniards, 5; Chilean, 1; Italians, 11; English, 3; Letts, 2; Russians, 
3; Americans, 3; Turks, 1, and Swiss, 4. Among these immigrants 
there were 148 agriculturists, 1 architect, 12 carpenters, 18 cooks 
and other domestic workers; 3 butchers; 18 merchants; 1 dentist; 
14 clerks; 1 bookbinder; 1 tanner; 3 electricians; 5 engineers; 8 
gardeners; 10 day laborers; 2 blacksmiths; 1 photographer; 1 male 
nurse; 8 school teachers; 19 mechanics; 1 physician; 20 dressmakers; 
2 saddlers; 3 bakers; 1 tailor; 1 telegrapher; 1 printer; 4 barbers; 1 
shoemaker; 1 machinist; 1 miner; 1 lathe maker, and 74 women and 
children without any profession. Of the immigrants 263 were 
unmarried, 186 married, and 9 widows; 297 were men and boys, and 
161 women and girls. 

STREET RAILWAY EXTENSION.—The American Light & Traction 
Co. of Asuncién planned to open to service, on January 31, the 
extension of one line to the port and another entirely new line. 

Ick ractory.—It has been reported by the daily press that a new 
ice factory is to be established in Asuncién, its service being needed 
to supply the city. 

NEW TELEGRAPH LINE.—In February work was begun on the new 
telegraph line between Encarnacién and Colonia Hohenau. 

COTTON FORECAST FoR 1924-25.—The forecast of the Bureau of 
Agriculture and Agricultural Defense for cotton given on January 
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31, 1925, predicts a total yield of 13,626,000 kilos, the largest yields 


being the following: 

District Kilograms 
CBerrat reall ete Wk RYU st ae oem UR ee a A eT SN 4, 965, 000 
LEVEN TAG eR OPS RLS a ER I ABE eR LT 2, 863, 000 
CORON ACS pag ae au tga be ota YU nh Ce i a 1, 864, 000 
(Geet ala 2 MR acc PU MCS Uae a ea 1, 303, 000 


PERU 


IRRIGATION PROJECT IN PROVINCE OF CamandA.—The Government 
_ has granted a concession for the irrigation and exploitation of 150,000 
hectares of unimproved land in the Province of Camana, Department 
of Arequipa. The concession stipulates that 50 per cent of the 
specified land shall be colonized and that no party may acquire more 
than 10 hectares. The concession also gives the right to draw water 
for irrigation from the Caman4, Majes, Calca, and Sihuas Rivers. 

DEVELOPMENT OF BROADCASTING AND WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY.— 
An interesting announcement in the Peruvian press is to the effect 
that radio broadcasting was to be regularly initiated in the Republic 
early in March. The broadcasting station is a replica of 2LO 
at Marconi House, London, and will work on a wave length of 300 
meters. The importation of radio material was made partly from 
the United States and partly from Great Britain, 600 receiving sets 
of all kinds being expected in Lima shortly. According to an article 
in the West Coast Leader, broadcasting will be under the control of a 
company which has obtained a monopoly concession from the Gov- 
ernment and which it is understood will cover broadcasting expenses 
by revenues derived from the exclusive right to sell receiving sets and 
parts. 

In connection with the development of radio, the Peruvian Radio- 
telegraphic Service has announced the opening for public service of a 
new wireless station at Piura, in operation since January 1, 1925. 
The following is a list of the stations operating in Peru: Etén, 
Cachendo, El Encanto, Isla del Front6n, Hablanaves (Callao), Ilo, 
Iquitos, Leticia, Masisea, Pisco, Piura, Puerto Maldonado, San 
Cristébal, and Trujillo. The rate for radiotelegrams between these 
stations is 12 centavos per word. 


URUGUAY 


URUGUAYAN SEAL CATCH.—The fine skins from the 1924 Uruguayan 
seal catch are being held by the fisheries division awaiting offers from 
prospective purchasers. These skins, numbering 1,100, are lying in 
salt in a Government warehouse in Montevideo, where they may be 
inspected. (Commerce Reports, March 16, 1925.) 

Meat Exports.—During December, 1924, the following meat 
exports were made to European markets by packing houses: Frozen 
beef: Swift, 50,811 quarters, weighing 3,646,652 kilos; Uruguayan, 
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3,416 quarters, weighing 219,676 kilos; and Artigas, 37,040 quarters, 
weighing 2,783,354 kilos, making a total of 91,267 frozen beef 
quarters, weighing 6,649,682 kilos; frozen mutton: Swift, 14,417 
carcasses; Artigas, 3,663 carcasses; Uruguayan, 25,469 carcasses, 
giving a total of 43,549 frozen mutton carcasses; jerked beef: Swift, 
6,250 bundles, weighing 374,241 kilos; Pedro Ferrés and Co., 1,714 
bundles, weighing 115,246 kilos; Alberto Bergamino, 1,907 bundles, 
weighing 129,900 kilos, making a total of 9,871 bundles of jerked 
beef weighing 619,387 kilos; canned meat: Swift, 6,022 cases; Uru- 
guayan, 1,000 cases; Pedro Ferrés and Co., 1,338 cases; Antonio 
Vivo, 220 cases; Moretti Ruiz, 300 cases, giving a total of 8,880 
cases of canned meats. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPORTS.—The Mafiana of Montevideo for Janu- 
ary 14, 1925, reprints from Negocios of that city the following figures | 
on agricultural exports for 1924: 

The agricultural exports for the first nine months of 1924 totaled 8,567,000 


pesos, a large increase over those of any of the five preceding years, as indicated 
in the following comparison: 


Year Pesos 
TAO A Pa La UTES A PN AN a, CM eh ee dat hl 2, 470, 000 
DUCA se ey EZ ec a Me 3M ape ESE RABUN sl 1, 316, 000 
UA ik iO A SS 2 DRM RE a 2, 108, 000 
1S 2 FREI NI ey MINA! OO lo ANE SS 2 IRR SS NC a 1, 838, 000 
M2 5 Te LUO SR TAREE AURA SSA be eR ATER I 2, 400, 000 
G24 Ov naomithis) ie Veen i EA ie SM WR eM ae aig 8, 567, 000 


The report states that it is not unreasonable to suppose that the 
total agricultural export for the year will exceed 10,000,000 pesos, or 
more than the total agricultural export of the previous five years. 


VENEZUELA 


TRANSANDINE Highway opEN.—The first automobile to travel 
over the remarkable Transandine Highway from Mérida to Caracas 
arrived in the capital on January 29 in perfect condition with its four 
passengers, who suffered no discomfort during the journey, covering 
the distance of approximately 600 kilometers in 31 hours running 
time, according to the following schedule: 


Hours 
Miéridaiito) Valera zee) Neel eR 0 7 
Malera toy @aroracan sa cai Si Oot Lae Ayia 2 SNE as eA i 
Carora) to Barquisimeto 2a sini ial) ac ui OU a 34 
Barquisimeto tovAcarigi as 2008 eal A 1 CCN Ne iii Cy Man pea 2 
iAcarigua: tosam Wanlos Wu heaug is) walleye shy ul Seay ee Oe) pay ee a ee 244 
Sany Carlos to: imac tae eek Sch 9 II aE a 3 
Tina quillovGop Waller cia) 82 2g 8 ease 8262002 a RU 1% 
Valencia; tio: Miara ceiy: at We ery ie LS ea 00 I gi ir | pa a 1% 
Maracay tos Caracas. oc Nim ii iat sycis an Ge ea Ta ad 5 Na es SE th a 3 


This new route, which crosses the mountains at an altitude of 
4,118 meters, will be a great convenience to travelers, inasmuch as ~ 
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the trip from Mérida to Caracas was formerly undertaken under 
great difficulties and discomfort, lasting 2 weeks, the old route 
extending 895.25 kilometers, 42.50 of which were traveled by land, 
from Mérida to Bobures; 816.25 by sea, from Bobures to La Guaira; 
and 36.50 by railway from La Guaira to Caracas. Latterly the 
journey had been shortened to five days by new roads. 

The great Transandine Highway traverses some of the most 
healthful and productive regions in the Republic of Venezuela, which 
have in the higher altitudes a mild and even climate and an 
extraordinarily fertile soil well adapted to the cultivation of grain; 
and in lower altitudes a warmer climate, not exceeding 23 degrees 
Centigrade in the coffee and 28 in the sugar zones. Delicious fruit is 
also found in those parts of the Republic. 

A trial automobile trip was also taken from Coro to Caracas by 
the Secretary General of the State of Falcén who, starting from Coro 
traveled directly over the new Falcén-Lara road to Carora, taking 
the Transandine Highway from that point and arriving in the capital 
in a Short time. . 

PRODUCTION IN THE STATE OF Mfiripa.—The approximate annual 
production in kilograms of this rich State, now provided with a direct 
outlet to the coast by the Transandine Highway, is the following: 
Unrefined sugar (panela), 15,682,044; maize, 14,720,000; coffee, 
7,049,040; potatoes, 3,741,000; peas, 1,666,948; black beans, 
1,306,400; and rice, 101,200. In addition to these, wheat is a very 
important crop, its production amounting to 8,313,304 kilograms, 
which is manufactured into flour in the 97 mills distributed through 
this State. 





BRAZIL ~ 


FEDERAL BUDGET OF EXPENDITURES.—The budget law for expendi- 
tures in 1925 was signed by the President on January 12. The appro- 
priations for the departments are fixed as follows: 


Contos of Contos of 

reis gold reis paper 
MTGE OT Re RE SUMMA AACA EA LA MOE pote AW Mar MVEA ANAS GD ABA N Le 3, 520 99, 978 
Dy Saba WAGE eae INT a UTR a ol Ui a pV Pg 5, 266 2, 042 
DE acl yp yy AR ha eM Uh Ea NU A Sa 1, 000 95, 076 
AVY Let rem mst asa pcre ash UI NOE UMN A UGS LU ESI NN BNL UIE oC aft IN 200 177, 939 
ANGER OU A Ni VN DOONAN RUN MR A SRA eGR 235 44, 902 
EO IIMA UETNLC AG LON Sy ug auaeebaege e naybay li nee gay EARN na nS yl wa 9, 807 375, 832 
TITER STO RA hg sg A Rg 64, 385 248, 830 


84,413 1, 044, 599 
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STATE BUDGETS.—Information has been received as to the follow- 
ing State budgets for 1925: Par&: Receipts, 12,450 contos; expendi- 
tures, 11,596 contos; Séo Paulo: Receipts and expenditures, 288,981 
contos, an increase over the 1924 budget of 87,470 contos. 


CHILE 


SAVINGS DEPOSITS.—The combined number of depositors in the 
National Savings Bank and the Santiago Savings Bank increased 
from 1,160,280 on September 30, 1923, to 1,239,517 on September 30, 
1924, deposits meantime rising from 278,186,463 pesos to 322,464,783 
pesos. 

COSTA RICA 


COOPERATION OF BANK.—The successful management of the Co- 
operative Bank & Building Co., which has proved such a benefit 
to the laborers and small farmers in San José, has awakened a spirit 
of cooperation among the inhabitants of the province of Cartago, 
the Agricultural Society and Agricultural Credit Bank, in which loan 
and savings sections have been established, having recently been 
opened in its capital. 

CUBA 


Bonus FOR GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES AND PAYMENT OF THE 
FLOATING DEBT.—The President of Cuba has signed a measure pro- 
viding for the payment of a bonus to Government employees and 
providing for part payment of the floating debt obligation out of the 
surplus of the 1923-24 budget. The bill provides for the payment 
of $2,822,079 as a 50 per cent bonus due Government employees 
since 1921 and for the payment of $3,500,000 as a 25 per cent install- 
ment on the unpaid portion of the claims approved by the Debt 
Commission. It also provides that the four succeeding budgets shall 
each contain provision for the settlement of at least 25 per cent of 
the balance due, and from the date of the payment of the first 
installment interest shall be paid on the amounts due at the rate of 
6 per cent until final settlement is made. (Commerce Reports, March 
2, 1925.) 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES FOR 1925.—The receipts for the 
fiscal year 1925 are estimated at $10,702,090.93, and the expenditures 
at $10,689,313.22. The budget law distributes the expenditures in 
the following manner: 


Mie BIS TAG vie owe T ys ei ie ce Ug Tp $223, 220. 00 
IRE CUTIVE ND OWE THe oss res IE Ee LAGS LE og cE SC 172, 020. 00 
Interior, Police, War, and Navy_-_------------- sae AA a 964, 104. 00 
Foreign Pel a G1 ms sh Ne in an IR EMG 238 1) 0 MME eA 284, 593. 41 


Treasury) and Commerce 1a wR we eeysy 1 kd SN ag ae 640, 694. 00 . 
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TiS SS REINA PSC Sc TEND ARE A US Oe Re PN $678, 887. 88 
Aeniculture andibmmisra tons ses sea ee ee eye a ed 193, 025. 00 
Buble aworks and Communications) 20) 2 ek eee ee 881, 458. 00 
SSUMb A LOMATNG NC MATT GLE yiree sn ty Mime om EU A SEVERE eA WER SL 97, 920. 00 
SeGia exe m clita Tes temo GAM ert id AUIS TU Slr hh Le ica 6, 553, 390. 93 


The special expenditures include the service of the foreign debt. 
URUGUAY 


CUSTOMS REVENUE.—The customs revenue for the fiscal year 
(1924-25 up to January 29, 1925, totaled 10,317,316.28 pesos. For 
the corresponding period of 1923-24 it was 9,098,977.40 pesos, thus 
showing a balance of 1,218,338.88 pesos in favor of the present fiscal 
year. : 





BOLIVIA 


FUNDS FOR CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION.—With the view of pro- 
viding funds for celebrating the centennial of independence in 
August of the present year, Congress passed a law dated January 
18, 1925, creating various temporary taxes. According to this 
law all employees drawing a salary over 100 bolivianos shall pay 
a centennial tax of 1 per cent of their income. Government officials 
and members of Congress shall also pay, without exception, the 
same tax of 1 per cent of their incomes. Clergy and professional 
men in the active exercise of their profession shall pay during one 
year a monthly tax of two bolivianos. Property owners shall 
pay in a lump sum a tax of one and a half per thousand on the value 
of their property. This law expires ¢ one year from the date of its 


promulgation. 
BRAZIL 


NEW SUPREME COURT JUSTICE.—Dr. Joao Luiz Alves, formerly 
Minister of Justice in the cabinet of President Bernardes, and well 
known as an eminent jurist, has been appointed a justice of the 
supreme court. 

CIVIL AND COMMERCIAL CODE OF FrpERAL District.— Decree 
No. 16752 of December 31, 1924, enacts a new code of civil and 
commercial law for the Federal District. 

SPECIAL ATTORNEY FOR INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT victims.—Decree 
No. 4907 of January 7, 1925, creates the position of special attorney 
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for free legal assistance to victims of industrial accidents in the 


Federal District. 
CHILE 


TAXES ON CONCEssIoNS.—A decree law of December 19, 1924, 
fixes certain taxes to be paid in the future on concessions covering 
private docks and railroads, electric service, and water for irriga- 
tion, motor power, or industrial uses in general. 


COLOMBIA 


EXEMPTION OF PORT CHARGES FOR TOURIST SHIPS.—By law No. 
45 of November 27, 1924, steamships engaged in tourist travel 
* touching at Colombian ports are exempt from port charges. Thi 
exemption does not cover the use of privately owned piers. This 
same law provides that Colombian consuls shall issue passports 
free of charge to tourists traveling on such steamers. 

DICTIONARY OF ARCHITECTURAL TERMS.— Congress recently passed 
a law authorizing the immediate publication of the manusciipt 
containing the material for a dictionary of architectural terms 
prepared by the eminent Colombian philologist, Rufino José Cueros. 


CUBA 


PROPAGANDA AND COLONIZATION PROJECT.—A bill now before the 
House of Representatives proposes granting a concession for a term 
of 30 years to a company for developing means of transportation, 
encouraging immigration to the Republic, and establishing colonies. 


GUATEMALA 


PATENT AND TRADE-MARK LAW.—The patent and trade-mark law 
was changed recently by presidential decree No. 882 to include pro- 
visions adequate for present business conditions. The full text of 
the decree was published in the Diario de Centro America beginning 
with the issue of January 7, 1925. 

HYDROCARBON DEPOSITS REGULATIONS.—The regulations govern- 
ing the exploration and exploitation of deposits of petroleum, tar, 
hydrocarbonic gases, or solids of the nature of paraffine or asphalt 
whether in the form of wells, springs, or mines, either subterranean 
or surface, have been approved, going into effect on January 12, 
1925, upon their publication in El Guatemalteco, the official paper, 


‘of that date. 
HAITI 


PassENGER TAx.—A law of January 23, 1925, published in Le 
Moniteur, of January 29, requires that every person leaving a Haitian 
port or arriving in Haiti from a foreign port shall pay a tax of 10 | 
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gourdes. This tax shall be collected, in the name of the Govern- 
ment, by the steamship’s agent. A list, in duplicate, of the passen- 
gers on outgoing steamers shall be furnished by the company’s 
agent to the officer of the port, giving the name, age, nationality, 
profession, and place of residence in Haiti of each passenger, and also, 
in the case of steamers arriving in Haitian ports from abroad, the 
agent shall submit to the maritime authorities a list, in triplicate, 
containing the information mentioned above, about passengers’ 
disembarking at Haitian ports. 


HONDURAS 


AGRARIAN LAw.—The agrarian law governing the division of 
national lands into homesteads and town and village lands, cultivated 
and fenced public lands, rental of national lands, railway rights, 
and reserved zones, with general and temporary provisions, became 
effective January 1, 1925, the full text being published in La Gacea 
(the official jguzelh of ee 24, 1925. 

The Government by this law somal: to heads of families of 
Honduran nationality the right to acquire a free homestead. Such 
homesteads will contain 20 hectares, one-sixth to be devoted to 
reforestation and the rest to agriculture. 

The chief town of every municipal district has the right to 30 
square kilometers of national land for municipal property to be 
granted from the nearest national holdings. 

Each village of 100 or more inhabitants which has two primary 
school buildings, constructed in accordance with the plans of the 
general board of public instruction, has the right to 16 square kilo- 
meters of public land for village property. 

In zones of influence extending 40 kilometers on either side of 
national railway lines, whether constructed or planned, no other rail- 
road may be constructed by private enterprise. All spurs or branches 
necessary for the exploitation of property located in the zones of 
influence must be part of and form a junction with the national 
railroad, plans for the same being submitted to the Government for 


approval. 
MEXICO 


LABOR ATTACHES OF EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS.—President 
Calles issued in February a resolution in accordance with which a 
labor attaché will be appointed to serve in each embassy and legation 
of Mexico for the purpose of promoting diplomatic and mercantile 
relations through the interchange of labor ideas. Sr. Canuto Vargas, 
who was appointed to Washington, has the honor of being the first 
labor attaché. 

AGRARIAN DEBT LAw.—By a law of January 7, 1925, the State 
governments are empowered to create an agrarian debt, in con- 
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formity with Paragraph VII of Article 27 of the Constitution, as 
soon as their respective legislatures have passed the necessary laws 
for the creation of small properties by the division of large estates. 
Only one emission of bonds may be made for this purpose, to run 
for at least 25 years, the annual interest and amortization not to 
exceed 4 per cent. Funds for interest and amortization may be 
secured by appropriations made for this purpose in the State budget, 
and from annual payments, beginning with the second year after 
purchase, made by persons who buy the property into which the 
estates are partitioned. 

FoREIGN TRADE IN NARCOTICS.—A presidential decree of January 
8, 1925, regulates the importation and exportation of opium, mor- 
phine, cocaine, coca leaves and extract, and poppies. For either 
importation or exportation, permission must be obtained from the 
Department of Public Health, and in the former case, shipments 
must be accompanied by licenses from the proper authorities of the 
country of export and may be brought into the country only through 
certain specified ports of entry. Preparations containing not more 
than 2 per cent of opium, 1 per cent of opium extract, 0.2 per cent 
of morphine, its salts or derivatives, except codeine and dionin, 20 
per cent of coca leaves, or 2 per cent of coca extract may be imported 
without permission, but a record of the same must be kept by the 
customhouses. 

The importation of marihuana, opium for smoking, and heroin, 
its salts and derivatives, is strictly prohibited. 

INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BILL.—The bill on industrial accident 
compensation and prevention which was framed with the aid of a 
commission of experts by the committees on labor and social welfare 
of the Chamber of Deputies during the recent session of Congress 
has been submitted to the labor unions of the Federal District for 
their opinion. 





“INTERNATIONAL 
ds’ TREATIES 424 


CHILE-ECUADOR 





PROFESSIONAL DEGREES.—By law No. 4039, approved by the 
Council of State on September 3, 1924, the convention between 
Chile and Ecuador on the mutual recognition of professional degrees 
‘signed in Quito December 17, 1917, was ratified by Chile. (Diario | 
Oficial, Chile, September 20, 1924.) . 
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COLOMBIA 


POSTAL CONVENTION.—By virtue of law No. 43, promulgated 
November 26, 1924, the postal agreement known as the Bolivian 
Postal Convention, signed in Caracas July 17, 1911, by the repre- 
sentatives of Bolivia, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Venezuela, 
was approved by the Colombian Government. (Diario Oficial, 
Colombia, December 1, 1924.) 


COSTA RICA-CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


CONVENTIONS, PROTOCOLS, AND DECLARATION RECENTLY RATI- 
FIED.—By a decree published in La Gaceta of December 10, 1924, the 
following conventions, protocols, and declarations, were recently 
ratified by the Costa Rican Government: 

Convention for the establishment of an international Central American tribunal 
and its additional protocol; protocol whereby the United States agrees to send 15 
arbitrators to serve on tribunals established; extradition convention; convention 
for the establishment of international commissions of inquiry; and declaration 
to the effect that the Spanish text of the treaties and conventions concluded 
between the Republics of Central America at the conference on Central Ameri- 
can affairs is the only authoritative text. 

The ratification by the Costa Rican Government of other Central 
American treaties was mentioned in the Bulletin for February, 1925. 


GUATEMALA-GERMANY 


COMMERCIAL CONVENTION.—The diplomatic representative of 
Germany in Guatemala and the Minister of Foreign Relations of 
Guatemala signed in the city of Guatemala on October fourth, 1924, 
a commercial convention whereby the treatment of the most favored 
nations is'to be mutually conceded in commercial, consular, and 
maritime affairs with the exception of coastwise trade. Rights con- 
ceded by Guatemala to any other Central American Republic will 
not, however, come under the provisions of this convention unless 
such rights have also been granted to a third nation. 

This convention was approved by the President of Guatemala on 
December 22, 1924, and was put into effect on January 12, 1925, 
being published in the Guatemalteco of December 27, 1924. 


HONDURAS-CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS © 


CENTRAL AMERICAN CONVENTIONS RATIFIED.—The Honduran 
National Congress ratified the following conventions on February 
27, 1925: 

A. Convention for the establishment of the International Central 
American Tribunal, with annexes A and B and protocol. Although 
this convention was rejected by Salvador it now goes into effect, 
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having been ratified by three Governments, i. e., Costa Rica, Nicara- 
gua, and Honduras. 

B. Convention for the limitation of armaments. This conven- 
tion has been ratified by all five Central American Governments 
and goes into effect. 

C: Convention for the establishment of international commissions 
of inquiry. This convention has now been ratified by the United 
States, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Guatemala, and Honduras, and the 
ratifications doubtless will be exchanged soon. 


MEXICO 


UniversaAL Postat ConvENTION.—President Calles signed on 
December 30, 1924, the Senate’s ratification of the Universal Postal 
Convention, signed in Stockholm on August 28, 1924. (Diario 
Oficial, January 27, 1925.) 


PANAMA-UNITED STATES 


CONVENTION ON SMUGGLING OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES.—By law 
68 of December 24, 1924, the National Assembly approved the con- 
vention between the Republic of Panama and the United States, 
signed in Washington June 6, 1924, to aid in the prevention of the 
smuggling of intoxicating liquors. into the United States. (Gaceta 
Oficial, Panama, January 8, 1925.) 

This convention was ratified by the Senate of the United States on 
December 12, 1924. (Congressional Record, December 12, 1924.) 


URUGUAY-VENEZUELA 


TREATY OF GENERAL OBLIGATORY ARBITRATION.—On January 21, 
1925, the Senate and Chamber of Representatives of Uruguay 
approved the treaty of general obligatory arbitration between 
Uruguay and the United States of Venezuela signed by their diplo- 
matic representatives in the city of Montevideo on February 28, 
1923. (Diario Oficial, Uruguay, January 26, 1925.) 





PUBL C INSTRUCTIO! ON e 


Sn NPEDUCATION i 





Rapio FEATURES.—Among the educational features offered by the 
Radio Society of Rio de Janeiro may be noted the broadcasting of 
some of the most famous classical operas by noted singers. A loud. 
speaker is installed on such occasions in a public place for the benefit 
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of those who have no receiving sets. Other educational attractions 
are lessons in English, chemistry, and telegraphy. 


CHILE 


New SCHOOL BUILDING.—The Ramén Barros Luco school for 1,000 
students, recently built in Valparaiso, presents several interesting 
features. The large edifice, which is entirely of reinforced concrete, is 
three stories in height, in addition to a basement, and cost 1,869,500 
pesos. In addition to the usual classrooms and offices, it contains 
manual training shops, a gymnasium, and medical and dental clinics. 
The building has a flat concrete roof, which may be utilized for many 
purposes. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIES.—The children’s sections of the National 
Library and that of the National Institute, both in Santiago, have 
lately been enlarged and made more accessible to their youthful 
patrons. <A large attendance was reported during the summer vaca- 
tion months, one small historian devoting himself to writing a series 
of biographies of Chile’s heroes of peace. 


COSTA RICA 


STORY HOUR IN THE Nationat Liprary.—For the purpose of mak- 
ing the children’s section of the National Library in San José more 
attractive, in view of the fact that very few children’s Spanish books 
are published and that the appropriation made for them is com- 
paratively small, the librarian has established the Story Hour, or 
Hora del Cuento, requesting the cooperation of the parents, more 
especially of the mothers and grandmothers, teachers, and other 
persons interested in children, and the voluntary services of those 
qualified for telling stories. One hour a week—in the afternoon in 
order that more children will be benefited by the stories—there will 
be some one at the library to tell the children a Bible story, a legend, 
a myth, the biography of some celebrity, or an historical story, 
- and familiarize them with the folklore of their own as well as of 


other countries. 
CUBA 


PRIMARY AND PRIVATE INSTRUCTION.—The 3,295 schools operating 
in the Republic during the month of September, 1924, had in all 
6,113 classrooms. During the school term 1924-25, 68 zones were 
visited by as many traveling teachers, who served in 145 school 
centers. At these school centers the daily average number of pupils 
enrolled was 1,639 boys and 1,086 girls, making a total of 2,725, of 
whom 2,415 were whites and 310 colored, that is an average of 14.87 
pupils per center, the average daily attendance being 79.11 per cent. 

38006—25—Bull. 5——7 
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Further school statistics may be found in the March, 1925, issue 
of the BULLETIN. 

CUBAN TEACHERS VISIT THOSE IN FLoripa.—Following the visit 
of Florida teachers to Cuba last year a delegation of Cuban teachers 
attended the annual meeting of the Florida Education Association at 
the end of 1924. The contacts made in this interchange of visits will 
bring large returns in the way of international friendships and better 


understanding. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


REGULATIONS FOR STUDENTS STUDYING ABROAD ON GOVERNMENT 
FELLOWSHIPS.—The Secretary of Public Instruction has issued regu- 
lations governing students going abroad to study on Government 
fellowships. The Dominican Government will support a certain 
number of students abroad who will take special or professional courses 
as indicated by the Secretary of Public Instruction, in the following 
subjects: Medicine and surgery, law, engineering, and agriculture. 
Every student is obliged to complete the course or courses undertaken 
by him in whatever university he may be placed. The Government 
will furnish $100 a month to each student for his expenses. 


ECUADOR 


POPULARIZING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.—Owing to the fact that 
the teaching of English has been suspended in the schools, a group 
of citizens has presented a petition to the Board of Directors of the 
Mejia Institute requesting that the English language be included 
among the subjects taught in the evening classes. 


HAITI 


SCHOOL EXAMINATIONS.—A decree of December 22, 1924, pre- 
scribes the type of examinations that are required of all students in 
order to pass from one grade to another. These examinations, cover- 
ing all the subjects of the course, are partly oral and partly written. 
Under the grading system adopted, more importance is given to the 
native language (French), Latin, mathematics, and natural sciences, 
than to the other subjects. os 

MEXICO 


NurRSERY SCHOOL.—The first nursery school in Mexico City was 
recently established in the Benito Juarez school. Here mothers 
employed outside the home may leave their small children for the 
day under the care of trained teachers. The children will be given 
their meals in the school. It is planned to extend this service to 
other parts of the city. 

INTELLECTUAL INTERCHANGE BETWEEN MExICO AND THE UNITED. 
StaTEs.—Sr. José Manuel Puig Casauranc, the Secretary of Public 
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Education, has expressed to the Mexican American his advocacy 
of intellectual interchange between the neighboring Republics as 
the most effective means of bringing about better friendly, economic, 
and intellectual relations. For this purpose he hopes to further the 
interchange of professors and students, to make still more successful 
the summer school of the University of Mexico, whose fourth session 
in 1924 was attended by hundreds of American and Mexican teachers, 
and to promote the reciprocal communication of results of investiga- 
tions and other matters of interest between universities and scientific 
bodies. 

Sefiora Concepcién Romero de James, whose headquarters are in 
New York, has been commissioned to make the interchange of 
students between Mexico and the United States more effective and 
constant. 

ARCHAEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS IN Oaxaca.—Under the expert 
leadership of Dr. Manuel Gamio, Assistant Secretary of Public 
Education, archaeological and anthropological studies similar to 
those carried out in the valley of Teotihuacdn are about to be under- 
taken in various parts of the State of Oaxaca, where important 
remains of the Zapotec civilization exist. 

BROADCASTING STATION.—A powerful broadcasting station, which 
has been heard all over Mexico, Cuba, Central America, the United 
States, and Canada, has been installed for the Department of Public 
Education, for the purpose of broadcasting from Mexico City for the 
benefit of pupils in the public schools throughout the Republic enter- 
tainments and lectures and various other educational features. 


NICARAGUA 


Epucation.—President Solérzano, in his inaugural message on 
January 1, 1925, made the following statement regarding education: 


Following the example of my predecessor, His Excellency don Bartolomé 
Martinez, I shall make an effort to maintain a higher budget for public 
instruction * * * go that the needs of our increasing school population 
shall be adequately met. It will be a great honor and a satisfaction to me if, 
when I leave office, I can leave a numerous and brilliant army of teachers of 
both sexes to educate Nicaraguan children. 

I intend also to strive for such organization of the civil service that each 
employee shall be placed in the position which his aptitude indicates; his pos- 
session of that place shall be assured as long as he fills it satisfactorily, and he 
shall be guaranteed against the uncertainties of illness or age with a suitable 


and well-earned pension. 
PANAMA 


RoTaRy SCHOLARSHIP.—The Panama Rotary Club plans to estab- 
lish a $500 scholarship fund for education in a college of the United 
States to be loaned each year to a Panaman student in a local school. 
It is the plan of the local Club to ask the Rotary Club of the State in 
which the boy goes to college to give him friendly oversight. The 
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student, after receiving his college training, is to return to Panama, 
where in two or three years he is expected to begin to pay back 
installments of the money advanced by the Rotary Club for his 


education. 
PARAGUAY 


SECONDARY EDUCATION CouURSE.—The Colegio Presidente Franco 
of Asuncién opened a secondary education section at the beginning 
of the second half of the present school year. 

Prison scHooL.—The prisoners attending school in the public 
penitentiary of Asuncién in January have sent a letter of thanks to 
the Minister of Justice, Worship, and Public Instruction for the 
appropriation of funds for the purchase of equipment for the school. 


SALVADOR 


BETTER ACCOMMODATIONS FOR KINDERGARTEN.—Kindergarten No. 
4 of San Salvador has moved to a more commodious building. The 
new course was begun on February 3, 1925. 

TEACHERS’ PHYSICAL EXAMINATION.—The annual physical exami- 
nation of teachers for the issuance of their health certificates for the 
year was begun in January. 


VENEZUELA 


A PATRIARCH OF EDUCATION.—In the Nuevo Diario for January 4, 
1925, a tribute was paid to Sr. Lic. Agustin Avelado, educator and 
philanthropist, who recently celebrated the anniversary of his 88th 
birthday in company with a number of his former pupils. Many 
of the latter, who have distinguished themselves in letters, science, 
and politics gathered to express their esteem and appreciation, for 
Sr. Avelado was the founder of the Colegio de Santa Maria in 
Caracas, acting as its principal for many years, and of an orphan 
asylum eed by his and other donations. 

ELECTION OF NEW OFFICERS OF THE CENTRAL Unies OF 
VENEZUELA.—On January 15 Dr. Alejandro Urbaneja, the retiring 
president, and members of his staff gathered in the auditorium of 
the University at Caracas to receive the newly elected president Dr. 
Diego Carbonell, the reelected vice president, Sr. Antonio Febres 
Cordero, and the secretary, Dr. José Manuel Hernandez Ron. 

New scuoot.—By a presidential decree published in the Gaceta 
Oficial for February 9, 1925, a new primary elementary school for 
boys will be established in Egido, State of Mérida, and named after 
Monseifior Jéuregui, who devoted his life to teaching. 





ARGENTINA 


NIGHT WORK IN BAKERIES.—The Province of Cérdoba recently 
passed a law prohibiting throughout the Province work in bakeries, 
pastry shops, and similar places between the hours of 9 p. m. and 
5 a.m. For the preparation and setting of bread employers may 
hire workers for a maximum of two hours for this specified class of 
work only. In the case of exceptional circumstances the labor 
office may make a temporary arrangement in accordance with the 
regulations of the unions of workers and employers. Infractions of 
this law are punishable by a fine of 100 to 500 pesos national currency. 


BRAZIL 


NationaL Lasor Councit.—Judge Ataulpho N. de Paiva and 
Dr. Gabriel Osorio de Almeida have been elected president and vice 
president, respectively, of the National Labor Council for 1925. 
BULLETIN readers will remember that the council was created by law 
in 1923 for the study of labor problems. 

SPECIAL ATTORNEY FOR LABOR ACCIDENT VICTIMS.—See page 515. 


CHILE 


INDUSTRIAL AssocrIATION.—This association (Asociacién del 
Trabajo) has a membership of 1,156 firms, 217 of which joined in 
1924, and employs a total of 130,000 workers. During the past 
year the association found places for 16,8386 workers, provided 
treatment for 25,249 in its clinics, and increased its industrial 
accident insurance to 5,423,046 pesos. 

UNION OF PRIVATE EMPLOYEES.—Following the recommendation 
of the Congress of Private Employees held in Valparaiso last Decem- 
ber and the example of other cities of Chile, the various organiza- 
tions of private employees in Santiago have united in one union, 
which will have approximately 12,000 members. 


MEXICO 


PREVENTION OF STRIKES.—The Federation of Labor Unions of 
the Federal District voted in February to require that any member 
union having a dispute with employers should submit to the federa- 
tion a statement of its grievances, which will be studied by a com- 
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mittee of that organization. A union striking without proper effort 
at conciliation is not to receive the support of other unions members 
of the federation. 
LABOR ATTACHES OF EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS.—cee page 517. 
INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT BILL.—See page 518. 





ARGENTINA 


FIRST MUNICIPAL RESTAURANT FOR CHILDREN.—In February the 
first municipal ‘restaurant for children in Buenos Aires was opened 
under the direction of the Public Charities. A luncheon of simple 
healthful dishes, with a dessert and glass of milk, will be served for 
20 centavos to a maximum of 150 children every week day. 

VACATION COLONIES FOR CHILDREN BELOW NORMAL IN HEALTH.— 
The Prensa of Buenos Aires for January 25, 1925, published an inter- 
esting account of the vacation colonies for children below normal in 
health conducted in the city parks, from which account the following 
is quoted: 

Four years ago the Municipal Council approved an ordinance for the establish- 
ment of vacation colonies for children below normal in health, including in its 
annual budget the sum of 400,000 pesos national currency for the maintenance 
of these colonies. ‘Their purpose is to provide during vacation time proper nutri- 
tion and supervised play and rest in the open air for children whose physical 
condition is below normal. There were in January three of these colonies in 
Buenos Aires: one in the Parque Nicoldés Avellaneda, which in the first half of the 
summer cared for 1,700 children, and for 1,500 in the second half; one in the 
Parque de los Patricios with capacity for 1,000 children; and the third in the 
grounds of the Sociedad Rural Argentina at Palermo, which accommodates 800 
children. ‘Two more, each with a capacity for 800 children, were to be established 
early this year. Admission to these colonies is on certificate from the Public 
Charities that the child is in need of special care. 

FREE MUNICIPAL GYMNASIUM COURSES.—The municipal govern- 
ment of Buenos Aires has decided to establish free gymnasium 
courses of four months in the city parks, the first to be given in the 
Parque Nicolés Avellaneda at such hours as will permit the participa- 
tion of the greatest possible number of people. 

IMPROVEMENT OF HOSPITALS.—The municipality of Buenos Aires 
apportioned to the Public Charities this year 18,000,000 pesos for 
the improvement of hospitals and asylums. With this money work 
has been continued on Rawson Hospital, and bids accepted for the 
construction of.the hospital for chronic cases and Salaberry Hospital, 
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which will soon be under way. A call for bids has also been issued 
for the construction of the Nueva Pompeya Hospital and for addi- 
tions and repairs to Pirovano Hospital. The hospital just named is 
to have an emergency ward, and in connection with the out-patient 
clinic donated by the Jockey Club a few years ago, a new pavilion 
will be built which will have clinics for venereal diseases on the ground 
floor and wards for men and women on the second floor. New 
pavilions are also to be constructed for patients suffering from eye 
diseases, and for those with ear, nose, and throat affections. Exten- 
sive improvements will also be made in the service departments and 
existing wards, where an orthopedic clinic will be added. 

SANITATION CENTERS AND DISPENSARIES.—The president of the 
National Department of Hygiene has been giving particular attention 
to the construction of new sanitation centers and dispensaries in the 
provinces. The corner stone of such a station was recently laid in 
Salta, where a two-story building is to be erected to house the dis- 
infection, antimalarial, antivenereal, antitubercular, and maternity 
services. In the Province of Jujuy plans have been completed for 
public baths, dispensaries, and a hospital for tubercular patients. 
In the Provinces of Catamarca and Santiago del Estero new hospitals 
are to be built, while the Province of Tucuman is to have a regional 
hospital with a microbiological institute for the study of tropical 
diseases. 

WorKERS’ HOUSING.—The city government of Buenos Aires has 
recently passed an ordinance authorizing a competition for plans for 
three groups of cheap houses, each group to be constructed ata cost of 
approximately 2,000,000 pesos national currency. ‘Three first prizes 
and three second prizes are offered to architects resident in Argentina. 
The winners of the three first prizes will supervise the construction 
of houses according to their plans, while the winners of the second 
prizes will be awarded 10,000 pesos. The building contracts will be 
let by bid. 

BOLIVIA 


CuILD WELFARE ConGrEss.—In connection with the forthcoming 
centennial celebration of independence next August the Child Welfare 
Society of La Paz is organizing the First National Congress of Child 
Welfare, which will be held in that city. The purpose of this congress 
is to encourage the founding of similar societies in all the principal 
cities of the Republic. : 

RED CROSS DISPENSARY.—On January 17 last the Bolivian Red 
Cross opened the public dispensary established by that society in 
La Paz. The dispensary is well located and equipped with all 
necessary medical appliances, operating tables, and disinfecting 
machines. Dr. Juan Manuel Balcazar is in charge of the dispensary, 
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and has associated with him a staff of competent physicians and 
internes from local hospitals, all of whom give their services free. 


BRAZIL 


CHILD WELFARE INSTITUTIONS.—According to a report of the 
Brazilian Children’s Bureau, there: were in Brazil last year the follow- 
ing number of institutions and organizations devoted to child welfare, 
aside from schools: 


Prenatal and maternity care: 51 maternity hospitals and 5 institutions giving 


home care at confinement. 
Postnatal care: 24 milk stations, 2 child health centers, 47 day nurseries, 


and 4 clinics for examination of wet nurses. 
Institutional care: 220 orphan asylums, 3 foundlings’ homes, and 3 schools of 


correction. 
Care of sick children: 67 dispensaries and clinics, 15 children’s hospitals, and 


5 sanitariums. 

Special prophylaxis: 4 vaccination centers and 10 Pasteur institutes. 

General child welfare: 63 organizations engaged directly or indirectly in 
activities promoting child welfare. 

Rep Cross.—The Red Cross reports the following figures for its 
clinical services during 1924: 

Consultations, 48,976; prescriptions, 2,065; treatments, 73,710; 
laboratory examinations, 50; operations, 2,495; electrical treatments, 
1,443; treatments by mechano-therapy, 2,984; massage, 5,467; 
hypodermic injections, 3,327; radiographs, 194; and radioscopic 
examinations, 4. 

CoURSE ON MALARIA.—Karly this year a course on methods of 
suppressing malaria was given in the Rural Health Bureau of the 
National Department of Public Health by Brazilian specialists and 
two physicians of the International Health Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation. 

WATER AND SEWERS IN SAO Pauto.—The State of Sdo Paulo is 
planning to spend 120,000 contos of reis on the water and sewer 
system of the capital of that State, the money to be raised by a bond 


issue. 
CHILE 


IMPORTANT STEP IN CHILD WELFARE.—By a decree of January 13, 
1925, a Council for Child Welfare has been created in Santiago, 
under the presidency of the Minister of Health and Social Welfare. 
Besides certain members who serve ex officio, the council will be 
composed of representatives elected by various Santiago organiza- 
tions whose work is allied with child welfare. The council is charged 
with the inspection of public and private institutions of child welfare, 
and with the study of all problems related to the subject. 

Rep Cross on Ropryson Crusor’s 1sLtanp.—The island of Juan 
Fernandez, on which Alexander Selkirk, the author of Robinson 
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Crusoe, spent the lonely years which gave him the basis for his 
famous story, is the seat of a chapter of the Chilean Red Cross, an 
interesting account of which is given in a recent number of The 
Canadian Red Cross. The Red Cross on the mainland organized a 
first-aid station equipped with supplies for emergencies and remedies 
for common ailments; sent stretchers; made arrangements for a 
special wireless service to Valparaiso, 360 miles away, for medical 
advice in case of serious illness; and established a reading room 
well provided with newspapers, magazines, and a victrola. Out of a 
total population of 260 on the island, 120 have joined the Red Cross. 
The health service functions efficiently under the charge of a police- 
man who was formerly a nurse in a Valparaiso hospital. 

WorkKMEN’s HOUSING.—The plaster house built in Santiago in 
1922 by the Housing Council as an experiment proved so successful 
in its construction that 11 additional houses of the same type were 
built as a small garden suburb. One house has five rooms, four 
have four rooms, four others three rooms, and the remainder two 
rooms. These houses have all been sold at prices ranging from 
10,500 pesos to 20,000 pesos, payable in installments over a period 
of 14 years 6 months. The council believes that substantial con- 
struction, although expensive at the outset, saves much expendi- 
ture for repairs. 

COLOMBIA 


PROMOTION OF CHILD WELFARE.—By virtue of law No. 48, promul- 
gated November 24, 1924, Congress authorizes the Treasury Depart- 
ment to subsidize, up to the amount of 300 pesos a month, all 
hospitals already having or establishing in the future maternity 
wards and free dispensaries for prospective mothers and children 
under 10 years of age. ‘The same law obliges all factories where 
50 or more women are employed to establish day nurseries where 
_ working mothers may leave their children to be cared for. The 
local authorities in all the departments of the Republic are obliged 
to encourage and assist in founding, in their respective capitals and 
principal cities of the departments, day nurseries, free milk stations, 
and similar institutions for the protection and welfare of children. 

The employment of children under 14 years of age in any work 
that may endanger their life or health is absolutely forbidden, 
especially in factories manufacturing glass or other articles in the 
composition of which lead, phosphorus, arsenic, mercury, or ex- 
plosives are used. It is also forbidden to employ child labor in mines 
of any description, including petroleum fields, or for night work in 
bakeries. Furthermore, the work a child shall perform in the in- 
dustries in which children under 14 years of age may be employed 
will be governed by regulations issued by the departmental assemblies, 
and in no case shall a child work over six hours a day. 

The departments must appropriate in their yearly budgets funds 
for providing dental and medical treatment for needy school children, 
as well as for those working in factories. 

The national committee of the Colombian Red Cross will proceed, 
in cooperation with the National Board of Child Welfare, created 
by this law, to found the Juvenile Red Cross, for which the Secretary 
of Instruction and Public Health will issue the necessary regulations. 
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COSTA RICA 


PUBLIC HEALTH CLINIcC.—Dr. Louis Schapiro, of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, who devoted many years to the prophylaxis of hook- 
worm in the infected regions of this country, recently returned to 
San José for the purpose of establishing a public health clinic, which 
will be under the direction of Doctor Taylor. 

CHILDREN’S CLINICS HOLD COMPETITION.—A competition was held 
from December 15 to January 1 by the Children’s Clinic, the Milk 
Station, the Day Nursery, and School Dental Clinic of San José, 
prizes of 25 colones each having been offered to the mother who had 
carried out to best advantage the instructions she received at the 
Children’s Clinic in connection with her children and her home; to the 
mother who had attended the clinic most regularly; for the largest 
and healthiest family; to the child who had attended the School 
Dental Clinic regularly and taken the best care of his teeth; and to 
the healthiest and rosiest child of from 1 to 5 years of age chosen 
from the children attending each clinic. 

NEw NATIONAL sTADIUM.—A national appropriation of 50,000 
colones has been made for the construction of a stadium on La 
Sabana, near San José, to promote physical education throughout 
the country. In this new stadium international Olympic games and 
other public entertainments will be held under the direction of a 
national council of physical culture consisting of 10 members who 
will be appointed by the President of the Republic. 

The proceeds of the sale of tickets for public entertainments will be 
ap thee to building expenses, improvements to the athletic field, 
uP eep and building of streets in that locality, the promotion of 
physical culture, and the purchase of sport equipment for the smaller 
municipalities, preference to be given to the establishment of school 
playgrounds in the principal centers. 


CUBA 


NEW WARDS FOR CHILDREN IN HABANA HOSPITAL.—Last February 
two excellent new wards for children were opened in the Mercedes 
Hospital of Habana. In the dispensary for out-patients is found 
equipment for pasteurizing milk, the use of which 1s offered free to 
needy mothers of sick children. In the garden adjoining the hospital 
a playground has been arranged for convalescent children. 

ASYLUM FOR MENTALLY DEFICIENT CHILDREN.—The Department 
of Public Health plans to establish in Habana an asylum for mentally 
deficient children, which will include a trade school. The idea is to 
provide some place where children discharged from the reformatory 
at Guanajay may be cared for instead of being left again to follow 
their own free will and fall into bad habits. 


GUATEMALA 


GUATEMALAN Rotary Cxius.—The Rotary Club of Guatemala 
is soon to be fully organized in accordance with the statutes of the 
Rotary International. 

OLymMpic GAmMES.—On January 4 to 18, 1925, the fourth Guate- 
malan Olympic games were held in the Campo de Marte of Guate- 
mala City. The Guatemalan Sports League and other associations 
for physical culture and sports participated in the track meet, ~ 
shot-put jumps, and other athletic events. 
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ANTIFLY CAMPAIGN.—The Guatemalan Red Cross is carrying on 
an active antifly een, part of which is the exhibition of motion 
pictures showing the life history and habits of the fly. 

MEXICO 


PUBLIC HEALTH IN THE PRESS.—The BULLETIN has had the good 
fortune to receive a copy of the interesting page devoted to public 
health by El Globo, of Mexico City, under the able editorship of Dr. 
A. Brioso Vasconcelos, a department inaugurated January 29 last. 

Dr. Brioso Vasconcelos says: ‘‘Our efforts will be devoted to spread- 

ing the principles of preventive medicine which concern everyone, 
and to preaching the gospel of public health, which makes nations 
prosperous, great, rich and happy.” 

Rep Cross NoTES.—The city of San Luis Potosi has the honor of 
having organized the first chapter of the Mexican Junior Red Cross, 
but it 1s expected that the cnalceon of Mexico City will soon be given 
an opportunity to join this organization, which was so strongly advo- 
arin by the Pan American Red Cross Conference held in Buenos 
Aires. 

The Red Cross chapter of the capital has opened a course for nurses 
in its hospital, this course to follow that of the National School of 
Medicine. 

Pians of DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIc HeattuH.—Among the agencies 
which the Department of Public Health is planning for the benefit 
a the public, the following have been mentioned in the news of recent 

ate: 


Federal campaign against venereal disease, including dispensaries in army 
barracks; a cancer institute to be connected with the General Hospital in Mexico 
City; 12 dispensaries in Mexico City and the Federal District for the treatment 
of children’s diseases; a dispensary in Mexico City for the treatment of poor 
persons suffering from tuberculosis; the regulation of the sale of food on street 
stands in the capital; and a national sanitary convention, to open September 5, 
1925, in Mexico City. 

PANAMA 


ScHoot or Nursine.—On January 31, 1925, 12 young Panaman 
women were graduated from the School of Nursing of Santo Tomas 
Hospital in Panama City. In his address on this occasion, Dr. 
Alfonso Preciado, superintendent of the hospital, gave some interest- 
ing facts concerning the development of the school. Although legal 
authorization for the school was given by decree No. 61 of 1908, 
from 1909 until 1917 the school labored under great difficulties. In 
1918, 10 nurses were graduated; in 1919, 9; in 1920, 7; in 1921, 8; 
in 1922, 9; in 1923, 7; andin 1924,12. Of the 76 former graduates of 
the school 18 are now employed in the Santo Tomas Hospital; 5 in 
the provincial hospitals; 3 in the Panama Hospital; 1 with the Red 
Cross; 1 with the United Fruit Co. at Bocas del Toro; 1 in Santa 
Marta, Colombia; 2 in Cuba; 7 in Honduras; 1 in Barranquilla, 
Colombia; 1 in La Cumbre; 1 in Peru; 2 are studying obstetrics; 23 
are married or living with their families; 3 dead; 11s engaged in home 
nursing; while the whereabouts of 6 are unknown. 

SECRETARY GENERAL OF RED Cross.—Sr. Roberto Jiménez has 
recently accepted the nomination of the executive committee of the 
Alar Red Cross as secretary general to replace Dr. Aurelio A. 
-Dutari. 
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PARAGUAY 


NaTIoNAL ASYLUM FOR THE AGED.—The President has authorized 
the expenditure of 33,271 pesos legal currency for the installation of 
water, drainage, and a heating plant in the section for aged persons in 
the National Asylum. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION REGARDING TUBERCULOSIS. — From time to time 
the antituberculosis dispensary in Asuncién is issuing through the 
daily press instructive articles’on the dangers and methods of preven- 
tion and cure of tuberculosis. It is hoped that popular knowledge of 
the proper methods of caring for tubercular patients and better per- 
sonal hygiene and public sanitation will diminish the spread of the 
disease. 

PERU 


Cuitp WeLFarRE Boarp.—The work in favor of child welfare 
accomplished by this board during the two years of its existence is 
deserving of the highest credit. One important result of its labors is 
the establishment of a children’s bureau, modeled after the United 
States Children’s Bureau, at Washington, D. C. This bureau, 
acting as a central agency for all activities of the Child Welfare Board, 
will keep in touch with all institutions interested in child welfare. 
Investigations will be carried on by the bureau as to the causes of 
infant mortality in Lima, as well as elsewhere in the Republic. Since 
February first another ‘‘Gota de Leche,” or free-milk station, has been 
in operation in Lima, established by the Child Welfare Board, and 
provided with a competent staff of physicians, nurses, and visiting 
nurses; it is hoped to make this institution one of the best of its kind 
in the Republic. Another important activity of the Child Welfare 
Board is the establishment of a practical school for nurses under the 
direction and management of two trained nurses brought from Ger- 
many under contract for this work. The board also organized the 
celebration of ‘‘Mother’s Day,” held on Easter Sunday. Prizes will 
be awarded to mothers having the greatest number of healthy 
children, to those who have nursed the greater number of their own 
ofspring, and to the mother whose child is most perfect physically. 


SALVADOR 


VACCINATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN.—Orders have been issued in 
San Salvador for the vaccination and revaccination of the school 
children to prevent smallpox. 

Hospirat.—During 1924 the San Salvador Hospital attended to 
190 patients suffering from 52 different diseases. Twenty-nine physi- 
cians served as staff medical officers. 

LIBRARY IN THE Gora DE Lecue.—Don Isidoro Nieto of Santa 
Ana conceived the idea of starting a library of books on children’s 
diseases and the care of children as a part of the service of the Gota 
de Leche, or free-milk station, in that city. Several works dealing 
with the care and feeding of infants have been received from physi- 
cians and other persons for this purpose. 

Rep Cross NoTtes.—The supreme council of the Salvadorean 
Red Cross approved the following reforms to the statutes of the 
organization: 


The Red Cross is to exercise its influence continuously for the physical and 
moral development of the individual in order to produce good citizens; it is also . 
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in times of peace to offer aid to sufferers in calamities or public misfortunes. 
The Government recognizes the legal existence of the Salvadorean Red Cross as 
a public benefit and utility to the whole country. It shall be the only Red Cross 
society authorized to use the insignia, emblem, and name of the Red Cross, no 
other Red Cross society being recognized during its existence in Salvador. It is 
made a corporate organization and granted exemption from the use of sealed 
paper and stamps for its official documents. 


URUGUAY 


AMERICAN SPECIALIST visITs MontTEvIDEO.—Dr. James C. Case, 
on his way home after acting as representative of the American 
_ College of Physicians at the Third Pan American Scientific Congress 
in Lima, visited Montevideo in the latter part of January, where he 
lectured to the School of Medicine on the use of the X-ray, as he is 
a well-recognized authority in this branch of therapy and author of 
a number of works on radiology. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF VETERINARIANS.—Members of the 
Asociacién Rural del Uruguay met in January to plan for an Inter- 
national Congress of Veterinary Medicine. A memorandum was 
presented to the Minister of Industries regarding the importance of 
such a congress in relation to stock raising and commercial relations 
with the other countries of America and of Europe. 

THREE WOMEN LAWYERS.—On January 31, 1925, the friends of 
three young women lawyers, Sefioritas de Artecona, Dematteis, and 
Alvarez Vignoli, gave a reception in honor of their graduation from 
the law school. 

VENEZUELA 


Nerw section or Varcas Hosritrat.—During the celebration of 
the Centenary of Ayacucho, X-ray, pathological, and pediatric sec- 
tions were opened in the Vargas Hospital, in Caracas, which is under 
the direction of Dr. L. G. Chacin Itriago and the Sisters of the Order 
of San José de Tarbes, while improvements were made in all the other 
sections, the maternity ward hacine been completely modernized. 
Clinics are now open three times during the week to those who can 
not afford Pecieut Metadenes. 


Ree, 


)) £3 





A 
COSTA RICA 


Doctor Rowe’s visit To Costa Rica.—On Sunday, January 18, 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union, ar- 
rived in Port Limén, being warmly welcomed by Sr. Rafael Huete, 
ex-Secretary of the Treasury, in representation of the Government, 
who accompanied the guest to San José, where the Minister of For- 
eign Relations, the chargé d’affaires of the American Legation, and 
other distinguished persons received him cordially upon his arrival 
at the station. 

The following day Doctor Rowe had the honor of calling on the 
President of the Republic accompanied by Sr. Alfredo Gonzélez 
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Flores, Dr. Octavio Beeche, and Mr. Harold M. Deane; chargé 
d’affaires of the American Legation. 

Doctor Rowe’s next visit was to the National Cemetery, where he 
went to pay tribute to the memory of Juan Rafael Mora, President 
of the Republic from 1849 to 1859. Later in the afternoon Doctor 
Rowe laid a wreath at the foot of the National Monument commemo- 
rating the battles of Santa Rosa and Rivas against the filibusters 
during the year 1856-57. 

Doctor Rowe was the guest of honor at an elaborate banquet 
given by the Costa Rican Government in the foyer of the National 
Theater, the President of the Republic and members of the cabinet 
and diplomatic corps, and other Government officials and distin- 
Fuishoe persons honoring the occasion with their presence, and at 
an official banquet given by the American chargé d’affaires, Mr. 
Harold M. Deane, which was attended by the President of the 
Republic, the Secretary of Foreign Relations, and other distinguished 
members of society. 

A demonstration of appreciation and esteem on the part of some 
of the most distinguished men who have participated in the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic was the lunch given in honor of the Director 
General of the Pan American Union by Mr. John Meiggs Keith, 
member of the Inter-American High Commission, at his residence 
in San José, among the guests being ex-Presidents Sefior Bernardo 
Soto, Sefior Cleto Gonzalez Viquez, Sefior Alfredo Gonzdlez Flores, 
and Sefior Julio Acosta, their host doing the honors of the occasion 
with his accustomed hospitality and charm of manner. Mr. Keith 
and Sr. Alfredo Gonzdlez Flores then escorted Doctor Rowe to the 
town of Heredia, where he was entertained at a charming tea given 
by ex-President Gonzalez and Sefiora Delia F. de Gonzalez. . 


CUBA 


SrxtH INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN CONFERENCE.—The President of 
Cuba has designated a commission composed of five engineers to 
pepe a technical report for the consideration of the Secretary of 

tate on arrangements for the Sixth International American Confer- 
ence to be held in Habana. 


GUATEMALA 


DrrecTOR GENERAL OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION IN GUATE- 
MALA.—Dr. Leo S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American 
Union, visited Guatemala City in the latter part of February, 1925, 
where he was honored with a banquet given for him by the President 
and also by many other entertainments of an official or social nature. 
While in Guatemala City, Doctor Rowe, accompanied by the Minister 
of Foreign Relations and other Government officials, visited the 
Parque Barrios, where he laid a wreath at the foot of the statue of 
Justo Rufino Barrios, noted president of Guatemala. 


NICARAGUA 


Docror Rowe 1n Nicaracua.—Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General 
of the Pan American Union, arrived aboard the American cruiser 
Tulsa at the port of Corinto on January 24, whence, after his recep- © 
tion by a special delegation, he took the train to Managua. He was 
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declared a guest of the Republic, being honored by a reception given 
for him by President Solérzano, a reception at the American Lega- 
tion, and other entertainments. 


URUGUAY 


GaBRIELA Mistrat 1n Urucuay.—On January 31, 1925, Gabriela 
Mistral, the Chilean poet and educator, arrived in Uruguay on her 
way home from a trip to Europe, after two years spent in Mexico, 
where she collaborated with Sefior José Vasconcelos in the educational 
program which reduced illiteracy in Mexico by 50,000 persons in one 
year. 
: Sefiorita Mistral was met at the dock by an official reception commit- 
tee composed of the most distinguished intellectuals of the country, 
among them Juana de Ibarbourou, the Uruguayan poet. Speeches 
were made and an open-air demonstration given in Gabriela Mistral’s 
honor in one of the city parks of Montevideo. 
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ARGENTINA 


Official publication on Argentine foreign trade, first six months of 1924__| Jan. 23 | Henry H. Morgan, 
consul-general at 
Buenos Aires. 


FROAGMIN POV EIMEN LelmeA NEETU GIT sees ene a eee rn eye ae Jan. 30 Oo. 
Gasoline and kerosene storage tanks in Rosario___.___-______-_--__-__- Feb. 9 | Robert Harnden, con- 
sul at Rosario. 
BRAZIL 
Production of cotton in the Bahia consular district _....._.......___-__- Jan. 10 Homer Brett, consul at 
ahia. 
Commoditygshipments MOT yes Hii yee ee eer tse cnerpe een apna Jan. 13 Do. 
Review of the nut industry of the Amazon Valley during 1924_________ NEM dorauEM Jack D. Hickerson, 


consul at Para. 
Decree exports to the United States from Para consular district dur- | Jan. 17 | Jack D. Hickerson. 
ing 


Cocoa beans shipped from Bahia in 1924________________4_____---______ Jan. 19 | Homer Brett. 

Declared exports from Bahia, last quarter of 1924_______-__-_-______-_____ Jan. 22 Do. 

(OMG Ove ara TES Pe AW ps Se NA et Te CNL nD) eo ead Tone Jan. 30] Robert R. Bradford. 

Metallurgy of the State of Minas Geraes_----....-.__---___--._____-__|_.-do____- Do. 

HX POnLAOMOLMCOCONUtS a O13—1 O25 sas seen a een ee idk ous! Do. 

Radio station at Goyanna, Perlambucomes susan anne min en SEO aN Ouaamne Fred C. Eastin, jr. 

Cotton crop in Pernambuco consular district___.________--___________- Jan. 31 Do. 

Rice industry in Rio Grande do Sul______-_____--_________- RUA eA cRNE ea gy Feb. 6] William F. Hoffman, 
ne consul at Porto 
A 

Coal imports at Rio de Janeiro during December, 1924_________________ Feb. 10 Robert R. Bradford. 

CHILE 





Nitrate shipments from Iquique during calendar year 1924, metrictons__| Jan. 15 | Harry Campbell, con- 
sul at Iquique. 


Decreasing market for coal in northern Chile_________._-______-_---___- Ueno Bil) |} 0. ned 
The Antofagasta-Bolivian Railway, its history, service and land tray- | Jan. 31 | Stewart E. MeMillin, 
ersed. consul at Antofa- 
gasta. 
General information on the Arica-La Paz Railway-_-_---------------_- Feb. 1} Egmont C. von Tresc- 
kow, consul at Arica. 
COLOMBIA 
Establishment of company to plant, cultivate, and harvest sugarcane, | Jan. 1/| Lawrence F. Cotie, 
and manufacture sugar. vice consul at Buena- 
ventura. 
Review of commerce and industries of Cartagena for quarter ended | Jan. 20] Lester L. Schnare, con- 
Dec. 31, 1924. sul at Cartagena. 
Colombian de por lO Zsa wees WUE ma team VEN CNA UL ds Jan. 24] M. L. Stafford, consul 





at Barranquilla. 
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Subject Date 
COLOMBIA—continued . 
1925 
Colombian business prospects for 1925_.____._-----.------------------- |) Heb. > al 
Estimate of coffee production in Colombia for 1925__..___-= Se Beal Feb. 5 
PLOLTESS AMC OLOMP Ap Tiel Sayers eee ee ee ne agen eee ne near Ad osaeew 
Mileage and routes of Colombian railways------.--.---------+-------- eet Goweds 
Purchase of the Banco Mercantile Americano de Colombia by the | Feb. 18 
Royal Bank of Canada. 
COSTA RICA 
CitrusHfririterowam gaa ©. ost abel cae eer ce Feb. 4 
Revenues and operating expenses of the Ferrocarril al Pacifico, 1924____|--.do-_-_-_ 
January, 1925, report on commerce and industries_-_------------------ eben 
Addition to State insurance monopoly law ---------------------------- Feb. 10 
Advertising and marketing in the Port Limon consular district_-__-..-| Feb. 16 
CUBA 
Review of commerce and industries of Cuba for January, 1925_---_-_-_- Feb. 6 
Accumulation of rejected merchandise at Latin-American ports-_------ Mar. 2 
Pilferage and theft at the ports of Nuevitas_...-.--..-----.-.-----_-__- =douaem 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Review of commerce and industries of Puerto Plata district, quarter | Jan. 28 
ended Dee. 31, 1924. , f : 
Installation of modern dairying plant in the Republic____________-____ Feb. 2 
GUATEMALA 
January, 1925, report on commerce and industries, railway improve- | Feb. 11 
Ment work, etc. , 
HAITI 
A survey of the commerce and industries of the Cape Haitien district | Feb. 10 
during the year 1924. 
Summaryofitrade for January, yl 925 see ee ee gan Feb. 21 
PANAMA 
iRherexportsiof bananasifromy @ristobali-. cess ee ee Feb. 3 
Manganese miningiin) Colonidistricts-22 022 sees se ee ee Feb. 7 
January, 1925, report on commerce and industries__.------------------ Feb. 16 
PERU 
Organization(oftishindustrysim) Peri sa ses seen eee all saaeesace el SLE Feb. 11 
December, 1924, report on commerce and industry__------------------ Jan. 25 
SALVADOR 
Sugarsproductiom andiexports fOr 1924s se te eee oa Jan. 22 
December, 1924, report on commerce and industries__.-_--------_--_-- Jan. 31 
The foreign trade of Salvador for 1923____-.____- DARL aie SrA Feb. 5 
Mheyrarketifor Soaps, Peritsmess et Coenen ene mn nee eee Feb. 7 
URUGUAY 
CAAE CINIES Of Winbtghehy isos Jan. 20 
Uruguayan foreign trade, Jan. 1 to Nov. 30, 1924__._--_____________-.- Jan. 22 
Cotton manufacturing industry in Uruguay_.__-----------_-_--------- Jan. 28 
Automobiles registered in Montevideo in January, 1925_______________ Feb. 9 
Uruguayan budget for fiscal year 1924-25__......__.___-______________ Feb. 12 
VENEZUELA 
ANN aEVTO MEN Clore Were a Jan. 14 
Coffee report of Maracaibo for the year 1924__---__.______-____________- Feb. 1 
Monthly report on coffee, January, 1925..----------------.----_--1--_- Hebe) 27 
Crude petroleum exported from Maracaibo, January, 1925_..---------- Feb. 11 
Highway development in the Maracaibo consular district....._._____- Feb. 12 
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Albert H. Geberich 
consul at Maracaibo. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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NEW PRESIDENT OF 
THE GOVERNING BOARD 
OF THE PAN AMERICAN 
UNION «of 


T THE meeting of the governing board of the Pan American 

Union hale on Aone 1, 1925, the Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, 

Secretary of State of aie United States, ex officio repre- 

sentative of his country on that board, was, on nomina- 

tion of His Excellency Sefior don Manuel C. Téllez, Ambassador of 

Mexico, unanimously elected president of the latter to complete the 

unexpired term of office of the Hon. Charles Evans Hughes, the 
presiding officer elected last November. 

His Excellency Dr. Jacobo Varela, minister of Uruguay and vice 
chairman of the governing board, after announcing the result of the 
election, aaleanted Secreaer Kellogg to the chair in an eloquent 
address, the original text of which is as follows: 














“Tt is a high privilege, Mr. Secretary, to extend to you our most 
cordial welcome to this institution. I feel that our colleagues had 
an excellent inspiration in electing you chairman of the board. Not 
only your position as Secretary of State of your great Government, 
but your distinguished qualifications made your choice desirable to 
the highest degree. We know your tradition, and highly value your 
contribution to the general welfare of this nation as an eminent jurist, 
senator, and diplomat. You have been only a brief period in your 
present exalted position and already have demonstrated forcefully your 
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devotion to the lofty Pan American aims, supporting right and justice, 
not only with noble words but with efficient action. We know also 
that in the future we will work harmoniously in promoting the friendly 
understanding among the American Republics to which this institu- 
tion is dedicated, and we take pleasure in offering you our unreserved 
cooperation. 5 

“T beg of you, Mr. Secretary, to take the chair.”’ 


To these cordial words the Hon. Mr. Kellogg replied in the fol- 
lowing expressive terms: 


“Gentlemen of the governing board, I want you to know how deeply 
I appreciate the honor which you have done me in electing me to the 
chairmanship of the governing board of the Pan American Union. 
For many years past I have felt the deepest interest in the develop- 
ment of closer relations between the Republics of the American Con- 
tinent, and this interest was greatly strengthened by the visit that I 
was permitted to make to Panama, Peru, Chile, Argentina, Uruguay, 
and Brazil on the occasion of the assembling of the Fifth International 
Conference of the American States. 

‘“T look upon this organization as destined to play a most important 
part in the development of the highest standards of international 
action on the American Continent. You may rest assured that I 
will spare no effort in the accomplishment of this great purpose. 

“T accept the designation which you have so graciously tendered 
me with a deep feeling of gratitude and with a full consciousness of 
the high responsibilities involved.” 


At the close of these remarks Doctor Padré, chargé d’affaires of 
Cuba, read a letter from His Excellency the Ambassador of Cuba, 
Dr. Cosme de la Torriente, as follows: 


Mr. Director GENERAL: 

Because of the fact that during these last few weeks my health 
has been poor, and because of the imperious necessity of attending 
to my private affairs which have been neglected for a long time, I 
find that I am obliged to leave for Havana to-day, that is, somewhat 
sooner than I had expected. Therefore I shall not be able to attend 
the meeting of the governing board of the Union this afternoon, as 
I had planned. 

I regret my absence from this meeting principally because it would 
have permitted me to vote personally in favor of His Excellency, 
Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State of the United States of 
America, for chairman of the board; but my failure to be present 
will not prevent the vote of Cuba from being cast for him, inasmuch 
as the counselor of the embassy, Dr. Arturo Padré, whom I leave 
accredited as chargé d’affaires ad interim, will be present to attend 
to this pleasant duty. 
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As I have already informed you and as has been made public 
though publication of the notice in the newspapers of Havana, I 
shall soon withdraw from the post of ambassador to this Government, 
as I have presented my resignation. Ever since, on December 13, 
1923, I entered on the exercise of my functions, I have always received 
from the chairman of the board, His Excellency the Secretary of State, 
Mr. Hughes, from all the members of the board, and from you, 
proofs of the greatest consideration and esteem, and it is for this 
reason that I so deeply regret not to be able to continue to be present 
among you, although this will not prevent me, on every occasion 
in the future when the opportunity presents itself, in Cuba or else- 
where, speaking or writing, from aiding with every means in my 
power the great work which the Pan American Union signifies. 

The Cuban Republic, since its birth to independent life on May 20, 
1902, has with great enthusiasm collaborated in promoting Pan 
American cooperation; and the majority of her sons, among them 
myself, the most modest of all, have always maintained their faith 
in it; and now, when with the sympathies of all the Americas and 
of the representatives accredited here, His Excellency, the President 
of the United States, Mr. Calvin Coolidge, and his Secretary of 
State, His Excellency Mr. Charles Evans Hughes, and in the first days 
of his office, the new Secretary, His Excellency, Mr. Frank B. Kellogg, 
have negotiated and obtained that which it had not been possible to 
attain in nearly 22 years, namely, that the American Senate, by a 
great majority, approved the Hay-Quesada treaty, which recognizes 
the sovereignty of Cuba over the Isles of Pines, no one will doubt 
that my nation in the future will be even more enthusiastic, if it is 
possible, about the great ideals that the Union upholds. 

There will be some who interpret this accomplishment, which has 
been reached after so many years, as no more than justice due to 
Cuba; but I think that it is not common in the world for the powerful 
always to do justice to the weak, above all when justice has been so 
long delayed, and for this very reason those who at last do justice, 
while many others have been unable or have not wished to do so, 
can not fail to deserve the gratitude of those to whom justice is 
done, and it is my duty to make this clear before the Union which 
pursues the best and most cordial relations among all the Republics 
of our America. 

To you, Mr. Director General, who at all times have helped me 
with such enthusiasm and who have always received me so cordially, 
so that I can even say that you have contributed greatly to the 
success of the mission from which I am soon to withdraw, permit me 
to express my most profound gratitude, and at the same time repeat 
to you the assurance of my highest esteem. 
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The chairman of the board then gave expression to the regret of 
the members present, and stated that he was sure of interpreting 
their sentiments in expressing the sorrow with which they received 
the notice of the departure of the ambassador of Cuba and his inten- 
tion of retiring from the diplomatic service in this country; that he 
knew him well and regarded him as a man of great ability and high 
ideals, a man devoted to his country and to the great ideals which the 
Pan American Union represents; that he had mentioned the service 
that the President, the former Secretary Hughes, and he, Mr. Kellogg, 
himself had rendered in the ratification of the Isle of Pines treaty, 
which in his judgment was nothing more than justice; he regretted 
that it was delayed so many years, and sincerely hoped that the 
decisive action in the ratification of the treaty would be accepted, as 
he knew it was intended, as a guaranty of the intention of this Gov- 
ernment to do justice to all its associates in the great American Con- 
tinent. Justice as between nations, in matters of this kind, leads to 
the highest ideals and is the most powerful instrument for world 
peace, and he knew of nothing that should have a greater effect upon 
all of us than that every one of us—the nations of the American 
Continent—should endeavor to do justice and regard the rights of 
one another as sovereign nations. It was therefore with regret— 
personal regret—that he was notified of the departure of the Cuban 
ambassador. 
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THE NEW FIDEICOM.- 





By Dr. Ricarpo J. ALFARO 


Minister of Panama in the United States 


T may be averred that the standards and principles of the law are 
eternal and immutable, because they are based on the idea of 
justice, and justice is at the same time an emanation from and 
a necessity of human society. But the ways in which the law 

acts, far from being immutable and perpetual, are on the contrary 
susceptible to evolution and transformation. The rules regulating 
the relations of civil life must find their raison d’étre in the nature of 
the acts and contracts which are executed by men, and as they 
change in the course of time the legislative rules must also be har- 
moniously modified. The law, as the expression of the popular will, 
must be a reflection of the customs and needs of each people and each 
epoch. The provisions regulating the contract of purchase and sale 
would have no reason for existing if men should not buy and sell or 
should limit their commercial intercourse to the simple and primitive 
transaction of barter. Mortgage sprang out of the necessity for 
using real property as security for credit, just as had been done before 
with personal property in the pledge. In a word, each institution 
must answer to a certain manifestation of civil life in the evolution 
and development of social organizations. Hence, the law must 
regulate every relation existing or likely to exist between men. <A 
legislation that is able to allow and make profitable all such relations 
as men are able to create among themselves must be considered as 
perfect. But when the members of a society feel the necessity for 
establishing among themselves certain legitimate relations, and they 
see themselves unable to do it because the law does not afford the 
means of enforcing the obligations and rights emanating from such 
relations, then we must needs conclude that a legislation allowing 
such a state of things is imperfect and deficient. 

This is what happens in modern life with innumerable relations 
which, finding an admirable legal expression in those countries gov- 
erned by the English common law, find no possible existence in those 
countries where the written law based on the Napoleonic code is in 
force. In the latter countries, which are almost entirely the Latin 





1 Paper read at the Third Pan American Scientific Congress held in Lima. 
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countries of Kurope and America, the civil codes, cast in the mold of 
the French code, for many reasons admirable, do regulate in a precise 
and methodical manner the numerous relations among the citizens. 
But although I believe in and I affirm most fervently the superiority 
of the Roman jurisprudence over the Saxon, and the immense ad- 
vantages of codified law over the common law, I can not fail to remark 
that what the code gains in precision it loses in flexibility, and that to 
its better scientific methodology corresponds a lesser practical use- 
fulness in certain ways. Hach act or contract of man in society is 
regulated in the Latin codes in a complete and admirable manner. 
Each title or chapter of the code is a just and perfect expression of the 
respective civil relation. But, on the other hand, we see that each 
institution corresponds to a rigid, limited, and exact conception. It 
creates certain rights and imposes certain obligations. The latter 
and the former must correspond exactly to the kind of act executed 
or contract entered into. If such correspondence is lacking, such 
rights and obligations as it may be attempted to create will not be 
enforceable because the code only gives legal force to acts and con- 
tracts formulated in conformity with its traditional standards, which 
are precise and inflexible. 

There is an institution in the English common law which is totally 
unknown among the Latin peoples, and these peoples would gain a 
great deal if they should introduce it in their civil legislation. It is 
the one called in English “trust,” and which in Spanish should be 
called “fideicommissum,” even though it is quite a different thing 
from what was so named in the Roman law and from the institution 
which under such denomination is regulated in the code drafted by 
Andrés Bello and now in force in Chile, Colombia, Venezuela, and 
Ecuador; and even although it has no similarity whatsoever with 
the so-called “‘fideicommissary substitutions” of the old French and 
Spanish law. 

The “trust”’ is in its most simple expression a transfer of property 
made to a person in whom confidence is reposed in order to attain 
with such property certain legitimate ends. The ‘‘fideicommissum”’ 
and the “‘fideicommissary substitutions” of the old régime were 
institutions dealing exclusively with estates and which aimed at the 
perpetuation of real property in families. But inasmuch as both 
the Anglo-Saxon trust and the Roman fideicommissum constituted 
a mandate arising out of confidence, and there not being in our 
language a word that can replace advantageously the one inherited 
from its Latin mother, it is indispensable to name in Spanish fidei- 
commissum such a modern institution, and the only thing that can 
be done in order to avoid its being mistaken for the ancient institution 
is to have it preceded by the word “nuevo” (new), whereby the 
necessary difference would be established. 
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Inspired by these ideas, I wrote some time ago a treatise on the 
possibility and advisability of a legislative reform whereby the 
institution of the Anglo-Saxon trust could be established in the Latin 
countries in a form that should be compatible with the exigencies of 
our time and the character and nature of our jurisprudence. 

The work comprises six parts. 

In the first part are studied the origin, evolution, and development 
of the Roman fideicommissum, the primitive object of which was to 
allow the testator to favor in his succession persons unable to in- 
_herit, who were so many in the Roman society by reason of the 
numerous causes of incapacity established by the estate laws of 
Rome. 

The second part deals with the system of substitutions which 
replaced the fideicommissa in the middle and modern ages in so 
far as the fideicommissa became an institution entailing real property 
in the families. For these reasons the conceptions of fideccommissum 
and fideicommissary substitutions were frequently confused when 
really the latter only corresponds to a species of the former and is 
something entirely different from the pure and simple fideicommissum. 
This is shown by a perfunctory glance over the ancient and modern 
legislations of Rome, France, Spain, and Italy. This part of the 
work aims to fix with precision the different conceptions which have 
been the subject of consideration for the drafting of this legislative 
reform, and also to impress the fact that the thing we are least en- 
deavoring to do is to propose the enactment of rules which may 
make possible in the modern Latin systems—liberal and democratic— 
the entailment of real property which was such a formidable bulwark 
of the old régime. 

The third part deals with the trust of English law, which had its 
origin in England, where it came to life as a consequence of the 
enactment of the statutes of mortmain, following its extraordinary 
development until it becomes the complex, flexible, and useful institu- 
tion existing to-day in Great Britain and in the United States. The 
trust, I say, has survived and has so extraordinarily developed by 
reason of the fact that its great flexibility and wide scope afford 
exceptional facilities in innumerable commercial and civil transactions. 
It may be instituted by will or by act inter vivos; in writing or by 
word of mouth; it may take effect. during the life of the creator or 
after his demise; it may be concerned with real or personal property, 
corporeal or incorporeal;it may be secret or avowed; public or private; 
presumptive or express; it may be created for a limited time or for 
the whole life of the creator or the beneficiary, or it may be perpetual 
for certain purposes of a permanent character, as, for instance, the 
charitable trusts; it may have as its purpose merely the preservation of 
certain property or else its management, investment, administration 
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or disposition. It may comprise property of a dowry, a donation, 
an inheritance, a legacy, a usufruct, a commercial partnership, or 
receivership of property of any other kind; and besides a great variety 
of forms and purposes, the trust has the great advantage of being 
amenable to the so-called equity jurisdiction by means of which the 
courts, without subjection to the rigorism of the common law and by 
the application of admirable principles which are easily adapted to all 
circumstances, are able to decide any controversies and render always 
true and complete justice. In a word, the trust, in contrast with the 
Roman fidercommissum, limited to the substitution of one heir by 
another, has a most ample radius of action in which it acts as a 
universal conservator and administrator. 

As a general rule, the trust may be instituted for any purposes in 
which the creator is interested, save those which are contrary to 
public order or prohibited by statute. The creation of the trust may 
have as its object the payment of the debts of the creator; the sale of 
his property for payment to his creditors; the execution post mortem 
of his legacies and bequests; the management of an industry or privi- 
lege; the payment of notes and interest thereon; the liberation of 
mortgages or any Other liens with funds accruing from industrial or 
commercial properties, incomes, or interest; the preservation of future 
property; the payment of allowances or life pensions; the protection 
of the wife’s property in respect to the husband’s management; the 
preservation of real property for certain purposes of public interest; 
the protection and administration of the property of aspendthrift, the 
issuance, sale, discount, and collection of mortgage bonds on account 
of any commercial association, or any public or private corporation; 
the investment of funds of the fideicommissary (cestui que trust) and 
collection of their income and rentals. In brief, the trust may have 
as its object allsuch operations for the success, security, and protection 
of which is desirable the intervention of a fiduciary (trustee) whose 
credit, experience, and honesty constitute a positive guarantee. 

After thus setting forth summarily what the institution of the trust 
is among the Anglo-Saxon peoples, and after having shown the harm- 
fulness and uselessness of the Latin fideicommissum, an attempt is 
made to demonstrate the fact that the fideicommissum, may come 
again to a profitable life in the law if it be framed and regulated in 
conformity with the English model. This is the subject of the fourth 
part of the work. Here is shown by means of a series of practical 
instances that there are an infinite number of transactions daily oc- 
curring in commerce, in banking, in private business, and in family 
relations which constitute legal problems and which can only be 
solved by means of a fideicommissum having in the law the backing 
of enforcement given to it by Anglo-Saxon jurisprudence. 
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After showing by these examples of daily life the necessity for a 
perfected fideicommissum, the new conception in which the Anglo- 
Saxon institution must be adopted is subsequently examined in order 
to make it conform to the precision of the written law and the nature 
and character of the Latin jurisprudence. Such an examination is the 
subject of the fifth part of the treatise mentioned. I compare the 
definitions that have been given, both of the fidexcommissum and the 
trust. I set forth the ends desirable to be attained and the dangers 
_ that should be avoided, and after careful consideration of the essence, 

the object, the purpose, and the subject of the new institution, I pro- 
pose as the basis of the legislative reform the following definition: 

A fideicommissum is an irrevocable mandate whereby certain property is 
transferred to a person, named the trustee (fiduwciario), in order that he may 
dispose of it as directed by the party who transfers the property, named the 
creator (fideicomisente), for the benefit of a third party, named the cestui que 
trust (fidetcomisario). 

The sixth and last part, as indicated by its title, deals with the 
legislative reform proposed by me in the concrete form of a bill. 
This consists of 38 articles, which define and regulate the new fider- 
commissum, establish its scope, its limits, and its sphere of action; 
the purposes for which it may be created and the form in which it 
may be instituted; the manner and effect of the transfer of such 
fiduciary property; the capacities, incapacities, duties, and rights 
of the trustee; the obligations imposed and rights conferred by the 
fideicommissum on each one of the persons who are parties to it, 
and finally, the causes and effects of its extinction. 

Each article has a commentary endeavoring to fix its raison @étre, 
its meaning, its scope, its philosophical or legal grounds, and its con- 
cordance either with other articles of the same bill, with provisions 
of the statutory law or with universally accepted legal principles. 

‘Such is the resumé of the work which I respectfully submit to the 
learned consideration of the Third Pan American Scientific Congress. 
I have thought that this is a topic of.special interest for the Latin 
countries of the continent because the economic, industrial, com- 
mercial, and banking relations are day by day greater and closer 
between North America and South America. North American 
capital goes more and more every day to the southern countries. 
With that capital go individuals, families, companies, banks, and 
institutions of different sorts, and with all these natural and artificial 
entities go their customs and their necessities. In my law practice 
I have had numerous cases of North American clients in which they 
submitted to my consideration family or business problems that 
could only find a satisfactory solution in the trust or fideicommissum 
of their country, and whom I had to tell with sorrow that the laws of 
my country did not afford the security or remedy they were seeking. 
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I believe the same thing must have occurred to many lawyers of the 
different nations who have increasing economic contact with the 
United States. From this I got the idea of attempting the legislative 
adaptation with which this study is concerned; and just as languages 
and customs are enriched and perfected by appropriating the good 
things that are found in other countries; so the legislations, which are 
not dead bodies or rigid frames or immutable forms, should adopt, 
assimilate, and conform to their own characteristics such institutions 
as have proven beneficial in other countries. I firmly believe that 
the reform I propose is likely to bring about incalculable advantages 
to the peoples of Latin juridical ancestry, but my limited capabilities 
make me fear seriously that my work may contain grave mistakes or 
deficiencies. I humbly submit it to the criticism of the eminent 
jurists attending this congress, as I have already submitted it to the 
scrutiny of jurists and lawgivers in my own country. My. only 
ambition is to call attention to an unexplored field of jurisprudence 
where I believe most valuable fruits may be gathered. 


Law No. 9 or 1925 (JANUARY 6) ON THE CONSTITUTION OF FIDEICOMMISSA 
THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF PANAMA DECREES: 


ArtTicLE 1. A fideicommissum is an irrevocable mandate whereby certain 
property is transferred to a person, named the trustee (fiduciario), in order that 
he may dispose of it as directed by the party who transfers the property, named 
the constituent (fidetcomitente), for the benefit of a third party, named the cestut 
que trust (fideicomisario). 

Art. 2. A fideicommissum may be constituted upon property of any sort, 
real or personal, corporeal or incorporeal, present or future. 

Art. 3. A fideicommissum may be singular or universal, pure or conditional, 
for a certain day, for a fixed term, or for the life of the constituent, of the trustee, 
or of the cestui que trust. 

Art. 4. Any condition upon which the execution of a fideicommissum de- 
pends and which takes more than 30 years to be fulfilled shall be considered as 
lapsed. 

These 30 years shall be counted from the date of acceptance of the mandate 
by the trustee. 

Art. 5. Fideicommissa may be constituted for any purposes not contravening 
the law or the public morals. 

Art. 6. Secret fideicommissa are prohibited. 

All fideicommissa must clearly express the purposes for which they are created 
and the name of the cestui que trust. 

Art. 7. A fideicommissum intended to have effect after the death of the 
constituent shall not be valid if constituted in favor of any person disqualified 
to inherit from him for any of the causes determined by law. 

Art. 8. Fideicommissa in which there is established an order of succession, 
such as those generally known under the denominations of familiar, perpetual, 
gradual, and successive, are prohibited. 

It is understood that there is established an order of succession when a fidei- 
commissum confers the same benefit upon two different persons and the second 
is called upon to receive on the demise of the first. 
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Art. 9. It is permitted in a fideicommissum to grant the use or usufruct of 
the property to one cestui que trust during his lifetime and the ownership in 
fee simple to another. 

But any provision intending to create a subsequent fideicommissum on property 
given in fee simple to a first cestuz que trust shall be null and void. 

Art. 10. When a fideicommissum has been constituted for a certain period or 
for particular purposes that must be fulfilled notwithstanding the death of a 
cestut que trust or of the constituent, the rights of one or the other shall pass to 
his heirs. 

Art. 11. The constituent may give the cestui que trust such substitutes as he 
may desire in the event of the former being unable or unwilling to accept the 
fideicommissum or of his having accepted but dying before the execution thereof. 

Art. 12. The constituent may appoint not only one but two or more trustees 
and two or more cestuis que trustent. 

In case two or more trustees should be appointed the provisions of articles 857 
and 858, concerning executors, shall apply.! 

Art. 13. A child in the maternal womb may be instituted cestwi que trust. 

With the exception of this case the constitution of a fideicommissum in favor 
of a nonexisting person is null and void. : 

Art. 14. The trustee may be given one or more substitutes to replace him in 
the event of his being unable or unwilling to discharge the trust or in the event 
of his death or supervenient. incapacity or impossibility. 

The constituent may entrust the designation of substitutes to a third party 
or to the trustee himself. 

Art. 15. Should it become impossible to continue the execution of a fideicom- 
missum on account of the death, resignation, or incapacity of the trustee without 
having a substitute, the court may appoint one at the request of the constituent, 
of the cestut que trust, or of the public attorney in the interest of public morals or 
of the law. 

Art. 16. The legal existence of a fideicommissum begins when the trustee 
accepts the mandate. 

Once accepted, the fideicommissum becomes irrevocable. 

The acceptance may be express or implied, the implication being based on 
the acts of the trustee in furtherance of the fideicommissum. 

ArT. 17. The express acceptance must take place in the same form in which 
the fideicommissum is constituted. 

ArT. 18. A fideicommissum may be constituted by will, to have effect after 
the demise of the creator, or by act inter vivos. 

Art. 19. A fideicommissum may be constituted inter vivos by public deed, by 
private document, and even by word of mouth, without prejudice in the latter 
case to the provisions of Article 1103 of the Civil Code.? 

Art. 20. A fideicommissum upon real property must be constituted by public 
deed, and this recorded; and it shall affect third parties only after the date of 





1 These provisions read as follows: 

ART. 857. When the executors should have been jointly appointed, only what shall be done by all of them 
jointly, or by one of them legally authorized by the others, or by the decision of the majority in case of 
disagreement, shall be valid. 5 

No agreement being reached such action as decided upon by the court will be taken. 

ART. 858. In very urgent cases one of the joint executors may execute on his personal responsibility such 
acts aS may be necessary, thereafter informing the other executors. 

2 This provision reads as follows: 

ART. 1103. Contracts and obligations worth more than 500 balboas (dollars) shall be in writing. 

Evidence of witnesses shall. not be admitted in respect to an obligation that should have been put in 
writing. 
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its entry in the records of the public registry in conformity with the provisions 
of Title II, Liber V of the Civil Code. 

Art. 21. Real property transferred by fideicommissum shall be recorded in 
the registry in the name of the trustee, as in the case of any other conveyance of 
ownership, and there shall be recorded as liens on the property such provisions 
of the fideicommissum whereby the authority of the trustee to alienate or encumber 
the property be limited. 

Art. 22. No real property transferred by fideicommissum shall be recorded 
in the public registry in the name of the trustee unless there is also filed for 
record along with the deed of fideicommissum the deed of acceptance, except when 
the acceptance is manifested in the former deed. 

Arr. 23. Every fideicommissum is understood to be remunerative. The 
trustee is entitled to the same fees allowed by law to guardians, without pre- 
judice to a contrary agreement. 

Art. 24. The trustee may be a natural or an artificial person. The trustee 
who is a natural person must have all the requisites and qualifications required 
by law for guardians. 

Art. 25. The trustee can not decline the execution of the fideicommissum or 
resign after accepting, unless it be on serious grounds in the opinion of the court. 

Art. 26. The excuse must be tendered within eight days after notice of the ap- 
pointment. After this term it shall not be admitted, unless it be on serious 
grounds in the opinion of the court. 

Art. 27. The trustee has all the actions and rights inherent in fee simple 
ownership; but he shall not have power to convey or encumber the trust property, 
unless he have an express authority therefor or unless the excution of the fidei- 
commissum be impossible without conveying or encumbering the property. 

Art. 28. The trustee is forbidden to dispose of the trust property in a manner 
contrary to or different from the one established in the fideicommissum. 

Arr. 29. The trustee must display in the management of the property the 
care of a good father of a family. 

Art. 30. The trustee shall be responsible for such losses or damages as may 
be due to his fault. 

Art. 31. The trustee shall be removed from his charge: 

1. Should his personal interests be opposed to those of the cestui que trust. 

2. Should he squander the trust property or manage it fraudulently or neg- 
lectfully. 

3. Should he become incapacitated or disqualified, from the moment his inca- 
pacity or disqualification occurs or is known. 

Art. 32. The removal of the trustee may be requested by the constituent, by 
the cestui que trust, or by the public prosecution in the defense of minors, or per- 
sons unable to manage their property, or in the interest of the law or the public 
morals. 

Art. 33. The constituent and the cestui que trust may apply in summary pro- 
ceedings for such precautionary measures as may be convenient to them in case 
the trust property should appear to suffer loss or impairment in the hands of the 
trustee. 

The legitimate ascendants of the cestui que trust who is not yet living but whose 
existence is expected shall have the same right. 

Art. 34. The trustee shall not be obliged to give surety of good management, 
unless it be by decree of the court issued as a precautionary measure at the re- 
quest of the public prosecution, of the constituent, of the cestwi que trust, or of 
the legitimate ascendants of the latter when not existing and his existence is 
expected. 
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Art. 35. The trustee being dead or removed from his charge for any reason, 
the real property recorded in his name in the public registry shall be entered in 
the name of such substitute as may replace him; and the removed trustee or the 
heirs of the one deceased shall restore to the substitute such personal property as 
the former had in his possession. 

The record in the registry in the name of the new trustee shall be entered 
by the registrar on presentation of the decree issued by the court in the case 
contemplated in article 15. ln the cases of article 14 the deed of acceptance of 
the substitute shall be presented, together with the certificate of death of the 
original trustee or with the judicial decree pronouncing his incapacity or ina- 
bility. 

Art. 36. A fideicommissum shall be extinguished: 

1. By the fulfillment of the purposes for which it was constituted. 

2. By its fulfillment becoming impossible. 

3. By the absence of the condition necessary for its execution or by non- 
performance of the condition within the required time. 

4. By the renunciation of the cestui que trust, provided he has no substitutes, 
or by his death, excepting as provided in articles 10 and 11. 

5. By the destruction of the thing upon which it is constituted. 

6. By the resolution of the right of the constituent on the trust property. 

7. By the confounding of the quality of the only cestui que trust with that of 
the only trustee. 

8. By express and personal agreement of all parties. 

Art. 37. A fideicommissum providing for a usufruct, income, or pension in 
favor of an artificial person shall not last more than 30 years and shall become 
extinct after such a term. 

Art. 38. The fideicommissum being extinguished, the trustee is obliged to 
restore to the creator all such property as he has not conveyed in conformity 
with the trust, excepting the cases contemplated in sections 5 and 6 of article 36. 

In the case of extinction, as per section 8 of article 36, the terms of the agree- 
ment shall be applied. 

Given in Panama on the 2d day of January, 1925. 

The President, 

CARLOS GUEVARA. 
The Secretary, 

ARCADIO AGUILERA O. 

Republic of Panama, National Executive Power. 

Panama, January 6, 1925. 

Let it be published and complied with. 

R. CHrart. 
The Secretary of Government and Justice, 
Cartos L. L6éprz. 
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By W. N. SparHawk 


Forest Economist, United States Forest Service 


DEPLETION OF OLD GROWTH HARDWOODS IN THE UNITED STATES 


N 1920 the total remaining stand of hardwood timber in this 
country was estimated to be 460 billion board feet. The annual 
drain for all purposes, including losses from fire, disease, and 
insects, is in the neighborhood of 16 billion board feet, or almost 

15 billion, if the losses are eliminated. Some estimates of the amount 
consumed are even larger than this. 


OUR REQUIREMENTS FOR HARDWOODS ARE NOT DIMINISHING 


It is not safe to argue that our requirements for hardwood timber 
will tend to decrease, even though we may reduce considerably our 
consumption of hardwood fuel. While it is true that the hardwood 
lumber cut, as reported by the Census and Forest Service, showed 
an apparent decrease from 9 billion feet a year during the five years 
1909-1913 to 6 billion feet in the period 1919-1923, this is probably 
at least partly due to the increasing industrial utilization of wood 
in other forms than lumber from commercial sawmills. The studies 
of wood-using industries made during 1909-1913 showed a total 
hardwood lumber consumption by those industries of a little over 
7 billion board feet annually. While the change in price levels 
makes it impossible to use values of raw materials or of products 
in gauging increases or decreases in volume of output, it seems rea- 
sonable to assume that greater numbers of wage earners and greater 
utilization of power indicate greater output and consequently greater 
consumption of raw materials. The 1919 census showed that the 
industries which consumed 7 billion feet of hardwoods a year between 
1909 and 1913 had increased their utilization of power from 1,400,000 
horsepower to over 2,100,000 horsepower, and their wage earners 
from 700,000 to more than 1,000,000 in 10 years. 
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The number of employees and the power used decreased in the 
manufacture of handles and other turned goods, fixtures, picture 
frames, tobacco boxes, and canes, and the makers of sash, doors, 
flooring, and other planing-mill products employed fewer wage 
earners but used more power. All the other industries showed a 
gain in both, including such important consumers of high-grade 
hardwoods as furniture, vehicles, railroad cars, musical instruments, 
lasts, sporting and athletic goods, and refrigerators, as well as those 
less dependent on high-grade timber, such as boxes, caskets, toys, 
brushes, and woodenware. Taking each industry by itself, if it may 
be assumed that the consumption of hardwood increased or de- 
creased in the same proportion as the number of wage earners, a 
total consumption in 1919 of over 8.6 billion board feet is indicated. 
_ Using relative power consumption as a basis, gives a total of over 
10 billion feet. 

Yet the hardwood lumber cut reported in 1919 was only 7 billion 
feet, including sawed ties and much material used in construction 
work that was not available for the secondary industries. Less than 
7 billion feet was reported for each of the other years since 1917. 
These figures seem to indicate that a much larger quantity of hard- 
wood timber is being cut than the statistics show. 


A SHORTAGE OF DOMESTIC HARDWOODS IS INEVITABLE 


If our wood-using industries are to continue to grow with the 
population, or even to maintain approximately their present status, 
they must begin soon to lay plans for securing essential raw mate- 
rials. One solution which will naturally occur to most foresters 
would be to grow more hardwood timber. The United States has 
large areas of hardwood land, much of which is capable of producing 
a large volume of wood per acre per annum, and conservative esti- 
mates indicate that with fairly intensive silviculture it will be pos- 
sible to grow a sufficient quantity of these woods to meet all our 
requirements. Probably it could be done if we could stop cutting 
hardwood saw timber for 50 to 100 years and put all of the forests 
under intensive management right away. Merely to grow a large 
volume of wood will not suffice; the timber must be of such size and 
quality that it can be utilized. As the major proportion of the hard- 
woods required by the manufacturing industries can not be grown 
in less than 100 years, it would be necessary, in order to bridge the 
gap before new timber reaches the required size, immediately to 
reduce our consumption of large timber at least half, or to not more 
than 5 billion feet a year. 

Moreover, it will be impossible to grow large timber if we cut all 
the small trees. A large proportion of the cut-over hardwood lands 
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that have any timber bear what are practically the equivalent of 
coppice stands, and the tendency is to cut the more valuable species 
closer and recut earlier as supplies become scarce and prices rise. 
As we are already cutting a volume of the smaller sized hardwoods 
at least as great as the total annual growth, very little of the second 
growth seems likely to be left long enough to produce much clear 
lumber. The fact that almost the whole area of hardwood forest 
land is in private ownership makes this even less probable, for only 
an insignificant minority of private owners will be likely to grow 
timber on long rotations which they can sell profitably at much 


younger ages. 
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Courtesy United States Forest Service 
HARDWOOD LOGGING IN CENTRAL AMERICA 


In view of the inevitable shortage of domestic hardwoods, the wood-working industries of the United 
States must look to other countries for raw material Z 


It seems to be almost inevitable then, if we are to have adequate 
supplies of high-grade hardwood timber after the next 20 to 30 
years, that we shall have to import large quantities, at least for the 
following 50 years. There are no considerable supplies available in 
any of the temperate regions. Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, east- 
ern Siberia, or Japan can send us small quantities of oak and other 
woods, but their supplies are only a drop in the bucket in comparison 
with our needs and are eagerly sought by many other consuming 
countries. In the Tropics, however, the case is different. Large 
virgin supplies of many kinds of timber—mostly broad-leaved trees, 
but many of them with soft, light wood suitable for general purposes— 
exist in the East Indies, southeastern Asia, central Africa, and Latin 
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America. Of these, the most extensive supplies and those closest 
to the United States are in the American Tropics, particularly in 
the northern part of South America. 


LATIN AMERICA’S OPPORTUNITY 


The American countries south of the United States have a total 
population of almost 100,000,000. They are among the best cus- 
tomers for the products of our industries, buying on the average 
one-sixth of all the goods we export, and with continued growth in 
population and prosperity will take even more from the United 
States or from the manufacturing countries of Europe. During the 
five years 1919-1923 we exported an average of $920,000,000 worth 
of goods annually to Latin America, principally manufactured prod- 
ucts. In return, those countries send us mostly raw materials and 
foodstuffs that we can not produce in sufficient quantity or not at 
all. Of aggregate imports into the United States from Latin America, 
averaging nearly $1,150,000,000 a year, one-third is sugar, one-sixth 
coffee, and one-fifth minerals and fertilizer. They also produce 
large quantities of cereal grains, meat and dairy products, hides, 
wool, tobacco, and cotton, of which the surplus beyond their own 
needs is exported, mostly to Kurope. Favored by abundance of 
cheap land and comparatively cheap labor, these industries are 
growing rapidly and must sooner or later affect the producers of 
similar articles in the United States, either by entering our domestic 
markets or through competition in foreign markets. 

Further expansion of our commerce with these countries may result 
in their sending us wheat, beef, cotton, tobacco, corn, and wool, all of 
which our own farmers can produce; but it seems a wiser course, and 
one which in the long run will be advantageous to both sides, for them 
to develop exports of raw materials which we need and can not get at 
home and which some of them have in abundance. Many regions of 
Latin America have excellent hardwood timber far in excess of their 
own needs and even have to destroy it in order to utilize the land for 
agriculture. So far, except for shipments among themselves, their 
exports of forest products have been practically confined to special 
woods, such as mahogany, Spanish cedar, lignum-vitae, rosewood, 
ereenheart, tanning and dyeing woods, or to materials other than 
timber, such as rubber, nuts, fibers, barks, resins, and gums. In 1923 
timber accounted for only 1 per cent of the value of goods imported 
into the United States from Latin America. On the other hand, 
most of these countries have imported from the United States and 
northern Europe much of the lumber they needed for general 
construction. 

This was not because they lack satisfactory timber for common 
uses, but because there has not been sufficient economic incentive to 
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cause them to develop timber industries. The principal consuming 
countries, having abundant supplies of softwoods and temperate 
hardwoods near at hand, have not needed to import such material 
from the Tropics. At the same time the tropical countries them- 
selves have been such small users of timber that the installation of 
large-scale lumbering operations would rarely pay, while their com- 
paratively sparse population could be more profitably employed in 
raising crops and producing other things for which there was a 
demand. It has been cheaper, therefore, for them to buy the low- 
priced lumber from the large-scale operations in northern countries. 
Similar situations have not been rare even in the best timber regions 





Courtesy United States Forest Service 


HAULING MAHOGANY LOGS 


Many regions of Latin America have excellent hardwood timber forests far in excess of their own needs, so 
much so that in some instances they destroy them in order to utilize the land for agriculture 


of the United States. A hundred years ago New Orleans consumed 
large quantities of white pine, shipped down the river from New York 
and Pennsylvania, and it is even recorded that cargoes of building 
lumber were shipped into Saginaw Bay, Mich., only a few years 
before that district became the principal sawmill center of the 
country. 

But now conditions are changing. The available surpluses of 
cheap lumber in the north temperate regions are rapidly disappearing, 
and such important consuming countries as France, England, Bel- 
gium, and the Netherlands are beginning seriously to consider drawing 
on their tropical possessions for large quantities of mdustrial and 
building timber. The United States, as has been shown, within 20 to 
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30 years must fill a considerable proportion of her needs for high- 
gerade hardwoods by importation. In the tropical countries them- 
selves railroads are being extended, and agriculture, mining, and 
manufacturing industries are developing rapidly as the populations 
increase and capital becomes available, and their own requirements 
for timber are growing by leaps and bounds in consequence. Espe- 
cially is this true in South and Central America, where the rapid 
expansion of recent years is only an indication of what will probably 
take place on a much greater scale during the next quarter century. 


THE NEED FOR STUDY OF TROPICAL FOREST RESOURCES 


The timber is there and it soon will be needed. The biggest 
obstacle in the way of its utilization is the existing lack of knowledge 
regarding the amounts and properties of the different kinds of wood 
that are available and the methods of manufacture and utilization 
that will be required. If it is to be obtained at a reasonable cost, a 
considerable proportion of the total volume of the stand must be 
utilized instead of the exceedingly small percentage cut now in getting 
out cabinet woods. To do this, markets must be developed for a 
large number of species now unknown to consumers, although the 
problem is not as complicated as might be inferred from the fact that 
the tree species are numbered by the thousands. A large majority 
of these species are of little or no significance, either because of small 
size or sparse distribution, and in many localities the bulk of the 
timber stand consists of relatively few species. It is not at all uncom- 
mon for hardwood mills in the Southern Appalachian region of the 
United States to cut from 20 to 30 different species. 

Before the common tropical woods can take an important place 
in the markets of this country or of Europe thorough studies must 
be made to determine what kinds are available in sufficient quantity 
to insure a steady supply over a fairly long period, and what their 
physical properties are, and the peculiarities that must be considered 
in manufacture, seasoning, and utilization, for the methods commonly 
used with most of the temperate hardwoods may not always apply. 
Much time and effort will also be required to educate consumers and 
create a demand for the woods that will justify heavy investment 
of capital in large-scale, long-term lumber operations in the Tropics, 
for such operations will be necessary if the product is to be well 
manufactured and reasonably low in price. Transportation facilities 
must be built, special machinery developed and employed on a wide 
scale, towns and industries will have to be organized to insure ade- 
quate sources of competent labor, and local manufactures may have 
to be established to utilize the low-grade material and by-products 
which can not be marketed profitably in a raw state. It is highly 
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desirable, also, that studies be carried on to determine the best 
methods of renewing, perpetuating, and improving the tropical 
forests, so that they may not only afford permanent supplies of 
materials required by the world’s industries but also remain as con- 
tinuous sources of wealth to the countries within which they lie. 

All these things can not be accomplished in one year, or even in 
ten. It is hardly probable, even with intensive effort, that the 
tropical woods can come into our markets in billions of feet in much 
less than 20 years. By that time it is certain that we shall need all 
we can get. 

The points to be emphasized are: First, if our hardwood manu- 
facturing industries are to survive, they must eventually utilize large 
quantities of timber from the Tropics; and, second, the present is 
none too soon to commence laying the necessary foundations for 
such utilization in the future. 
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OR many years the Dominican Republic produced scarcely 
enough corn to supply the domestic market. Farmers ex- 
pended all their efforts in the cultivation of other crops, 
which were then more profitable, and even the Government, 

until within recent years, gave no serious thought to the possibilities 
of cultivating this grain in sufficient quantity for export. ‘ However, 
intensive propaganda initiated by the Chamber of Commerce and the 
Chamber of Agriculture of the Cibao, and carried on with enthusiasm 
by the Government through the Department of Agriculture, has 
placed the Dominican Republic on the roll of corn-exporting coun- 
tries, Cuba and Porto Rico being the first foreign markets in which 
Dominican corn has been placed for sale. 

The Government is now taking every care to prevent the exporta- 
tion of corn or other cereals not in first-class condition. With this 
purpose in view law No. 43 was promulgated October 21, 1924, 
creating a board of inspectors, whose duty it is to supervise the prepa- 
ration of corn and other cereals for export, and a few months later, 
on January 2, 1925, decree No. 91 was issued forbidding the expor- 
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tation of corn or any grain in a condition predisposing it to damage 
by insects, or to fermentation, mold, or decay. Therefore a thorough 
fumigation is required prior to export, without which no product 
subject to injury by insects, such as corn, may be shipped. More- 
over, in the corn-producing zone exporters handling this cereal are 
providing themselves with cleaning machines, as cleaning the grain 
is another requirement made by the Government before export is 
permitted. 
The Government is fully supported in these efforts to develop an 
export trade in corn by the exporters themselves, who faithfully 
carry out all regulations in the realization that a reputation for high 
quality achieved by well-prepared Dominican products redounds 
not only to the benefit of the nation but to their own as well. 

In the year 1923 the Dominican Republic exported through various 
ports 3,498 tons of corn, while in 1924 this figure increased to approxi- 
mately 8,895 tons. The demand from the importing countries con- 
tinues to grow, and in view of the diligent efforts on the part of the 
Dominican Government and the producers to meet this demand, it 
is safe to predict that very shortly the Dominican Republic will 
become an important factor in the international corn export trade. 


II 
THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: A BRIEF SURVEY! 


The Dominican Republic, which has an area of 53,000 square 
kilometers (approximately 20,140 square miles), occupies the eastern 
part and two-thirds of the extent of the island of Santo Domingo, 
the remainder being the territory of the Republic of Haiti. This 
privileged isle is one of the Greater Antilles, second in size only to 
Cuba. Its climate is varied and ideal; in the mountainous sections 
the moderate temperatures of the temperate zone rule, while the 
far-stretching plains run the gamut of the tropical zone. 

The land is traversed in every direction by rivers or smaller 
streams, the most important being the Artibonito, Yuna, Yaque del 
Norte, Yaque del Sur, Bao, Ozama, Nizao, Ocoa, Isabela, and Mao. 
Many of these are navigable for short stretches and might be made 
so for greater distances with some slight dredging and cleaning, but 
such work has never been attempted except on a short section of the 
Ozama River, at whose mouth Santo Domingo, the capital of the 
Dominican Republic, is located. 

The Republic possesses numerous natural harbors which offer 
safety to the vessels sailing the turbulent Caribbean, which bathes 
its southern shores, or navigating the Atlantic along the northern 





1 Prepared by the Chamber of Commerce and Agriculture of Santiago, Dominican Republic. 
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coast. On the latter the best ports are Manzanillo, in the north- 
west, situated on the bay of the same name, and the magnificent 
inlets of Samana Bay, notable for their great depths close inshore. 
On the south Las Calderas and Puerto Hermoso, on Ocoa Bay, should 
be especially mentioned. In addition there are other seminatural 
harbors as yet insufficiently improved by artificial works and imprac- 
ticable for vessels of deep draft, such as Santo Domingo, Macoris, 
and La Romana in the south and Sanchez, Sosta, and Puerta Plata 
in the north. 

Two great mountain ranges, besides others of less importance, 
sharply divide the Republic into level and mountainous terrain, sub- 





SANTO DOMINGO CITY 


The capital of the Republic is located at the mouth of the Ozama River 


stantially equal in extent. Some peaks of these fertile mountain 
ranges, the highest in the Antilles, attain an altitude of 10,000 feet. 
In the mountain fastnesses are found no animals or insects fatal to 
man, nor does the country suffer from those pests and plagues which 
so often beset growing crops in less-favored countries. The moun- 
tain soil is excellent, and of abounding fertility in some of the valleys. 
This, however, does not excel that of the plains, which in general is 
formed of alluvial deposits, sometimes covered by a layer of humus 
from 6 to 8 meters deep, as in the Cibao Valley, watered by the 
Yuna, Camti, Yaque, and Mao Rivers and their innumerable and 
copious tributaries. 
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The rainfall is sufficient for agriculture in the Provinces of Puerto 
Plata, Moca, Vega, Seibo, San Pedro, and San Francisco de Macoris 
and part of that of Santo Domingo, but not in Santiago, Monte 
Christy, and Azua. In the latter Provinces, however, large areas 
may be successfully irrigated, for abundant rivers await the guiding 
hand of man. 

In the Republic as a whole it may be said that only a tenth of the 
land is under cultivation, this being almost entirely in the lowlands. 
There, on the broad plains, are found the few sugar plantations and 
centrals in the country and the small tracts of land planted to cacao. 

Near the excellent natural harbor of Manzanillo, in Monte Cristy 
Province, there is a great plain, 400,000 or 500,000 acres in extent, 





A CACAO PLANTATION IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Cacao of an unusually high grade forms one of the most important exports of the Republic 


whose rich earth, now absolutely unproductive because of lack of 
rain, might easily be irrigated; only along the banks of the Yauqe 
River, which has a flow greater than 20 cubic meters a second, some 
pasture is grown for stock. The price of this land is to-day $5 or $6 
an acre; tracts of 25,000 or 30,000 acres could be purchased, suitable 
for the cultivation of any tropical products on a large or small scale, 
if the land were supplied with the water which it now lacks. Sugar, 
cotton, bananas, cereals, and root crops grown here would find a 
ready market only a hundred miles away, in Cuba and Porto Rico, 
since both are heavy importers of foodstuffs. Moreover, this land, 
because of its relative proximity to the New York market (1,200 
miles), might be profitably used for the cultivation of fruit, of which 
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such enormous quantities are consumed in that center, especially in 
winter. With capital and skilled management this region could be 
converted into a new California. 

The Dominican Republic possesses an adequate labor supply, the 
usual daily wage being between 50 and 60 centavos. Most of the 
laborers are natives, but when the season arrives when they desire to 
work their own small plot of land, recourse may be had if necessary to 
the abundant supply of Haitian labor. 

The rich mountain lands, virgin since the time of the conquest, 
have a wide range of climatic conditions, which would permit the 
successful cultivation of many crops. That part of the Cibao dis- 
trict in the northern part of the Republic commonly called the sverra 
whose altitude varies from 1,500 to 3,000 feet, would be especially 
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A RECENTLY CONSTRUCTED HIGHWAY IN THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


suitable for the cultivation of wheat, of which the fertile soil brings 
forth a bountiful harvest. 

Some of these mountain lands are planted to coffee, but the drop 
in price in the world market of that product some years ago discour- 
aged its producers, who gave up the idea of setting out further planta- 
tions. In the Dominican Republic, however, there are mountains, 
such as Barahona and Maniel in the south and Amaceyes and Moca 
in the north, where the land is unsurpassable for the coffee tree. 
With the exception of two or three well-managed farms, no attempt 
has been made at an extensive scientific cultivation of the coffee 
berry, such as would be commensurate with the quality and reputa- 
tion of Dominican coffee. Any amount of suitable land may be 
bought at a maximum price per acre of $3. 
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Dominican forests contain a wealth of timber well adapted to con- 
struction purposes and to common use, as well as of the more valu- 
able woods; large trees of the justly famed Dominican mahogany, 
espinillo, which is a variety of mimosa, and cedar are interspersed 
with the oak and pine. Stands of the last-named tree cover an area 
of 6,000 or 8,000 square kilometers (approximately 2,280 or 3,040 
square miles), awaiting the dredging of the rivers and the construc- 
tion of railroads indispensable for conveying the timber to the sea- 
coast at moderate cost. 

The rivers, all of which have their source in the mountains, offer 
in the natural fall of their beds opportunity for harnessing their 
energy with little difficulty, but their waters flow uselessly to the sea. 
As if nature herself wished to induce us to make use of that ‘‘ white 
coal” which she has so prodigally given us, she has created imposing 
cataracts to facilitate the work of man, such as the falls of the Jimenoa 
and the Inca. For instance, the Bao River, until near its confluence 
with the Yaque River, is a copious and impetuous torrent whose 
energy is easily available for conversion into electric power. Until 
the present, however, these streams have been utilized only for pur- 
poses of irrigation, and then on so small a scale that it may be said 
to be only experimental. 

The vital necessity of beginning these improvements on an import- 
ant scale is keenly felt, and it is hoped that such work may be under- 
taken when normal political conditions once more obtain with the 
constitution of a definitive government. Such a government will 
surely endeavor to make productive our many natural resources to 
which, for manifold reasons which need not be mentioned here, we 
have hitherto been regrettably indifferent. 

Everything is still to be done in the way of mineralogy, although 
great possibilities exist in this direction also. Save for the rudi- 
mentary exploitation in the time of the conquest, nothing has been 
attempted, but nevertheless many are our rivers whose gold-laden 
sands would reward placer mining conducted after the Californian 
manner, since veins for other methods of working have not yet been 
discovered. It would be prolix to enumerate all these rivers, but the 
principal ones are the Haina, Ocoa, Mao, Magua, Amina, Bao, and 
Yaque. : 

A fairly adequate highway system supplies land communications; 
there are about a thousand kilometers of roads, some macadamized 
and others paved with asphalt. Nevertheless, for commercial pur- 
poses preference is usually given to water communication, carried on 
by small national coasting vessels, which render efficient and inex- 
pensive service. 

The Chamber of Commerce, Industry, and Agriculture of Santiago 
de los Caballeros, the institution which may be said to have given 
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the best proof of its understanding of the national problems of the 
Dominican Republic, is making meritorious efforts toward reconstruc- 
tion and promotion. It is seeking to colonize our beautiful mountains 
with the rural dwellers who to-day languish on the plains, where lack 
of rain thwarts their efforts. Fixing its gaze upon the Cuban market, 
a large importer of cereals, this chamber endeavors to standardize the 
cultivation of certain grains. Moreover, it keeps up a constant 
propaganda for the improvement and development of our produc- 
tion in general; it preaches rotation of crops to cane growers in the 
south, to cacao planters in the Provinces of Pacificador, Moca, Vega, 
and Seibo, and to tobacco growers in the Province of Santiago; it 
suggests improvements in the cutting and curing of tobacco, since 
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A SECTION OF SANTIAGO DE LOS CABALLEROS 


A progressive city of the Dominican Republic 


in inherent excellence Dominican tobacco yields to none; and finally, 
the chamber maintains an information service to answer freely and 
fully any question addressed to it. 

Considering the richness of our soil, which makes our country an 
Eden; our geographic location; our proximity to the greatest market 
in the world; the traffic through the Panama Canal; our cheap and 
abundant labor supply; our delightful climate of eternal spring; and 
the proverbial honesty of the hospitable, kindly native, it can not be 
doubted that at no distant day, when foreign capital has become 
convinced of the advantages offered by our country, the Dominican 
Republic will attain the position marked out for her by nature in the 
concert of nations. 
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By IsaBEL SHARPE SHEPARD 


HE name of Eugenio Maria de Hostos is not well known, at 
least in the United States, yet he was a very prominent 
figure in Spanish America during the last three-quarters of 
the nineteenth century, being closely identified not only 

with the affairs of Puerto Rico but also with those of Cuba, Santo 
Domingo, and Chile. His great ambition was the political union 
of the Antilles, or, as we commonly call them, the West Indies. He 
was a man “‘of pure gold,” consecrated to a worthy cause which he 
served all his life. 

His birthplace was Puerto Rico when it was still under Spanish 
rule. At the age of 13 he was sent to Spain to be educated. There 
he studied at the universities, his college mates being men who after- 
wards figured prominently in official réles, as deputies and ministers, 
in the army and navy, and in the press. Hostos bent all his energies 
and used all the influence he could bring to bear, not for his own 
advancement, but to obtain the independence of Cuba and Puerto 
Rico. He, moreover, took part with Emilio Castelar, Salmerén, and 
Pi y Margall against the Spanish monarchy and in favor of a republic 
for Spain. 

When Castelar became President of the short-lived Spanish re- 
public, Hostos and some other Cuban patriots insisted that he grant 
Cuba her independence. Castelar refused, saying: ‘“‘T am first of all 
a Spaniard, then a republican.”” Whereupon Hostos left Madrid 
going to New York, where he gave himself body and soul to the 
Cuban revolution, at that time led by Céspedes. Although this 
course meant the breaking of all ties with Spain, with many of his 
friends, and the downfall of all his hopes and ambitions, Hostos 
never wavered. 

After two years in New York he left for Cuba to take part in the 
war there. On the way the steamer was wrecked but his life was 
spared. Later, he traveled all over South America from republic to 
republic, seeking to awaken sympathy for the Cuban cause. But 
he had no money. In order to pay his way, he wrote for various 





1 Excerpts taken from an essay by Rufino Blanco-Fombona on Eugenio Maria de Hostos in his 
Grandes Escriptories de America. 
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newspapers and even labored with his hands. Though all doors 
were closed to him, yet Hostos was not discouraged. He spent four 
years in this crusade for liberty, and wherever he went used his 
influence for the good of that country. For instance, when in 
Argentina this “apostol of progress” urged the importance of a 
trans-Andean railway from Argentina to Chile. His suggestion was 





EUGENIO MARIA DE HOSTOS 
1839-1903 


acted upon not long after, and the first locomotive to scale the 
Andes (between Argentina and Chile) bore in his honor the name of 
Kugenio Maria de Hostos. 

As long as he lived he was the benefactor of Spanish America, for 
he carried the torch of learning from country to country. He was a 
philosopher and a sociologist, an eminent critic, and also wrote an 
occasional novel. But, like Sarmiento, he was primarily an educator, 
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although he had received a more scientific preparation than Sarmiento, 
and his field of action was wider. “Sarmiento taught Argentina; 
Hostos taught all South America.” 

Hostos was an original and careful thinker, and he knew thoroughly 
all of South America’s social and constitutional problems. Like 
Andrés Bello, he was patient, conscientious, and logical. As he was 
also an eloquent speaker and his ideas brilliant, he made a profound 
impression upon the mind of his hearers. 

Hostos, like many men of genius, was many-sided. He was highly 
artistic, and a musical compositor of some note. When but 25 years 
of age he published his first novel, called La Peregrinacion de Bayodn. 
Of this that eminent Spaniard, Don Pedro de Alarcon, said: ‘‘ There 
are pages in the Peregrinacion which I can never forget.”? This 
novel was similar in scheme to Harriet Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, and similarly was written with a purpose—that of defending 
the exploited colonists of the Antilles by Spain. 

The disinterestedness of his life and work—“‘that saintly mania to 
give himself to be consumed on the altars of justice’”—give to 
Hostos, as to José Marti, the Cuban patriot, his brother in high 
ideals, the seal of greatness only merited by apostles and heroes. 

As an accredited literary critic there remains as proof his masterly 
study of Hamlet. Nothing so fine of its kind had ever been written 
in the Spanish language. No one, not even Goethe himself, under- 
stood and explained so well the genius of Shakespeare and the soul 
of Hamlet. I but repeat Rufino Blanco-Fombona in saying that 
Hostos, the talented sage writing in a small and distant republic 
hidden in a nook of the Andes, has thrown more light on that 
immortal work and analyzed with greater penetration the soul of its 
protagonist than, for example, Lessing or anyone else. Thirty years 
after Hostos had published in Santiago de Chile his analysis of 
Hamlet, Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree, from the same point of view as 
Hostos, analyzed the character of Hamlet, using in many places the 
same phraseology. This would seem to be more than a mere coinci- 
dence; although he does not say so, he was conversant with the work 
of Hostos. 

An interesting side light is thrown by Blanco-Fombona on the 
domestic life of Hostos. He tells us that Hostos had six sons, and 
that when they were small he used to put them to sleep by singing 
them lullabys of his own composition. He always had a Christmas 
tree for them, and their birthdays were duly celebrated with charades, 
fireworks, music, and Chinese shadow pictures. There were, more- 
over, theatrical representations in which the children took part, the 
plays being written by him. The names of some of these were 
éQuien Preside? (Who Leads); El Cumpleaios (The Birthday); La 
Enfermiza (The Sick Girl), and Hl Naranjo (The Orange Tree). 
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Of the integrity of his character we have a glimpse 1n the following 
anecdote. When he was in Peru working for the cause of Cuban 
freedom the project of the great Oroya Railway was under discussion. 
A well known railway contractor called on Hostos and, knowing the 
great influence of Hostos, offered him a million francs toward secur- 
ing Cuban independence if he would recommend to the Government 
the project he favored. But Hostos, being the honorable man he 
was, finding, after he had studied the plans, that they would be 
prejudicial to the interests of Peru, refused the million francs, 
although at that very time he was earning his daily bread by writing 
for the daily papers. 

Blanco-Fombona describes Eugenio Maria Hostos as being “ phys- 
ically of middle stature, having melancholy gray eyes, a long some- 
what aquiline nose, a magnificently developed forehead, a gray beard, 
and iron-gray hair.” This was in 1899, in Caracas, where Rufino 
Blanco-Fombona met him. 
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By GurILtLterMoO A. SHERWELL 


Secretary General, Inter American High Commission 


HE Third Pan American Scientific Congress was held in 

Lima, the capital of Peru, from December 20, 1924, to 

January 6 of this year. Both in program and main trends 

of thought it continued the work of the First and Second 

Scientific Congresses held respectively in Santiago, Chile, and in 
Washington. 

As is often the case in similar circumstances, there is a diversity of 
opinion as to whether the Lima Congress was a success or failure. 
Those of us who have so many times heard the word “failure”’ after 
every Pan American conference have reached the stage of holding the 
pessimists in but light esteem, and, although not permitting blind 
enthusiasm to run away with us, we are content to leave final judg- 
ment to the future. In anticipation of this decision, however, it 
may be asserted that neither this Congress, nor any of those preceding 
it, nor any of those to come, can be summed up in a single phrase 
which will justly describe all its labors. In every congress some 
decisions are reached by a general consensus of opinion, and because 
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they express the general feeling, they bear within themselves fertile 
seed which comes to fruition in the development of thought currents 
or the establishment of beneficent institutions. Other propositions 
fail, either because they are not feasible, because of their very nature 
per se, or because conditions at the time will not permit their transla- 
tion into action. Finally, still others, which apparently receive the 
approval of the congress, may be said to be stillborn, because that 
approval was due to haste, deference to others, or to matters foreign 
to the question in hand. All these things occurred at the Third Pan 
American Scientific Congress. 

Moreover, in passing judgment upon this Congress, it must be taken 
into account that it was held under adverse circumstances, since it 
followed the splendid fiestas with which Peru, and the entire world 
with her, celebrated in Lima the centenary of the Battle of Ayacucho. 
Although the receptions were over, the echo of the festivities was still 
heard, and the fatigued mind was slow to comprehend the importance 
of that great inter-American assembly. But in surroundings still 
illumined by the marvels of the centenary the Congress did not at 
first arouse the interest which would otherwise have been its meed. 
Nevertheless, there took place in that body an interchange of ideas 
which, as the complete record of the Congress will show, will reveal 
to the world that labor productive of results was there performed, 
labor whose importance will be more justly appreciated with the 
passing of time. 

The Peruvian Government offered to the foreign delegates that 
delightful hospitality which distinguishes the noble land of Peru and 
its race of hidalgos. Nothing was neglected which might contribute 
to the comfort of the delegates or afford them a channel for the full 
and free expression of their ideas. Dr. Augusto B. Leguia, President 
of the Republic; Dr. Alberto Salomén, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
President of the Scientific Congress and chief of the Peruvian delega- 
tion; the other members of the President’s Cabinet; Dr. José J. Bravo, 
Secretary General of the Congress, and his assistants, as well as the 
most distinguished members of university, scientific and social 
circles, did everything in their power to assure the success of the 
meetings. 

It would be useless to deny that there were discordant notes, for 
these are never lacking. The delegate who, without sufficient 
authority, presents inadmissible papers; who, in search of notoriety, 
indulges in futile discussion; who apparently has no other object than 
to parade his knowledge; who drags in extraneous questions or matters 
embarrassing to discuss; who makes use of the opportunity to foment 
international discord; who makes statements so that they may 
redound to his benefit in his own country; and those suffering from 
other weaknesses too many to enumerate were present at this 
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Congress, as they are at all similar assemblages. ‘There were empty 
and tedious discourses; radical and even unbalanced ideas were 
propounded; there were even some who could find nothing good in 
the transactions. But all this is not new nor is it the last time it 
will happen. 

Whoever wishes to judge the results of this Congress should read 
carefully the 149 resolutions which were approved; and after winnow- 
ing therefrom the abundant chaff he must know how to recognize 
the value of the remaining grain. Although the quantity of this 
grain be small, it is not so insignificant but that it permits those who 
took part in this Congress to be pleased and proud to have shared in 
its labors. 

The Congress consisted of nine sections, which were divided into 
subsections, as follows: 

First SECTION 


Anthropological and Historical Sciences 


SUBSECTIONS 
1. Anthropology. | 4. History of America. 
2. Archeology and Prehistoric Research. | 5. History of Peru. 
3. Ethnography and Ethnology. Folk- 


lore. 
SEcoND SECTION 
Physical and Mathematical Sciences 
SUBSECTIONS 


1. Pure Mathematics. Rational Mechanics. Mathematical Physics. 

2. Astronomy. Celestial Mechanics. Geodesy. ‘Terrestrial Physics. Meteor- 
ology. Seismology. 

3. General Physics. Physical Chemistry. Crystallography. 

4. Inorganic, organic, and analytical chemistry. 

5. General and Regional Physical Geography. Climatology. Explorations. 
Oceanography. General and Regional Geology. Paleogeography. Pa- 
leontology. Mineralogy. Petrography. 


THIRD SECTION 
Mining, Metallurgy, Economic Geology and Applied Chemistry 
SUBSECTIONS 


1. Economie Geology. General and descriptive studies of deposits of solid, 
liquid and gaseous combustibles, and of mineral and metalliferous deposits, 
especially of rare metals. Applications of geology to engineering and 
industry. 

2. Mining. Exploration and exploitation of deposits. 
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. Applications of chemistry to engineering and industry. Industries based on 


chemistry of animal, vegetable, and mineral substances. 


. Metallurgy in general and in relation to the various metals, by hydraulic, 


electric, and other crushing methods. Preparation of ore and combustibles. 


. Mining and industrial legislation. Taxes on mines and industries. Con- 


servation of natural resources. 
Mining and industrial economics. Statistics, commerce, prices, markets. 


FourtH SECTION 


Engineering 
SUBSECTIONS 
Communications. 5. Sanitation. 
. Irrigation. 6. Industry. 
. Architecture and Construction. 7. Military Engineering. 
. Maritime and River Works. 8. Electricity and Mechanics. 


Firta SECTION 


Medicine and Public Health 


SUBSECTIONS 
. Social Medicine. 5. Laboratory Investigations. 
. Medicine and Medical Clinics. 6. Dentistry. 
. Surgery and Surgical Clinics. 7. Pharmacy. 
. Public Health, Statistics and De- 

mography. 
SixtH SECTION 
Biological Sciences and Agriculture 

SUBSECTIONS 
. General Biology. 5. Agriculture. 
. General and Applied Zodélogy. 6. Agricultural Industries. 
. Zodtechnics. 7. Agricultural Education. 


. General and applied Botany. 


SEVENTH SECTION 


Private, Public, and International Law 


SUBSECTIONS 
. Civil Law. 4. Public and private international law. 
. Commercial Law. : 5. Penal law. Criminology. 


. Mining, industrial and agricultural | 6. Political law. 


law. 
EIGHTH SECTION 
Economic and Social Sciences 


SUBSECTIONS 


. Political Economy and Economic | 3. Finance and Financial Legislation. 


Legislation. 4, Statistics. 


. Social Economy and Social Legisla- | 5. Sociology and Anthropogeography. 


tion. 
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NINTH SECTION 


Education 

SUBSECTIONS 
1. Primary Education. 5. Industrial and Commercial Educa- 
2. Secondary Education. tion. 
3. University Education. 6. Artistic Education. 


4. Normal Education. 


I can not say what happened in all the sections, nor could anyone 
until after study of the Final Act, which at this writing has not yet 
been published. I can say, however, that papers on juridical, educa- 
tional, and social topics were presented to the Congress which won very 
favorable comment, not only from delegates but from the public at 
large, and dissertations on other subjects gave rise to the publication 
of comment revealing the deep impression created thereby. But, as 
I have already said, the labor of the Congress can not be adequately 
judged until later. Every provisional judgment which might be 
made to-day would have to be based on the resolutions appearing in 
the Final Act. 

During the time the Congress was in session various eminent dele- 
gates lectured in theaters and other special halls, not only making 
known the scientific advances of their respective countries but con- 
tributing very powerfully to the bonds of solidarity between American 
nations by promoting a clearer comprehension of the fact that science 
is a common heritage of all humanity, and that, just as we are all 
benefited by the contributions of others to the development of science, 
so we also feel the satisfaction of serving mankind when we can make 
a contribution, modest though it may be, to the store of human 
knowledge. 








GREAT PATRIOTIC 


THE HOUSE OF SIMON BOLIVAR 








By Capt. C. A. WILLoUGHBY 
Military Attaché, Legation of the United States, Caracas, Venezuela 


N December 9 an imposing gathering of statesmen, soldiers, 
and citizens of the great Republics of South America 
assembled in celebration of the Centenary of the Battle of 
Ayacucho—the culminating victory in their great struggle 

for independence. : 

On that day the heroic figures of that epic period, Miranda, San 
Martin, Sucre, and the great Simén Bolivar, were foremost in men’s 
minds. And as the years roll by, these splendid shadows loom larger 
and larger. In a world of material progress and technical perfection, 
these martyrs of ideas obtain a special significance. Self-denial and 
constant sacrifice to purely moral principles have placed these men 
on a pedestal of immortality, while the moral value of their example, 
the inspiration of their splendid achievements, are universally 
recognized. 

A pious generation have combined to perpetuate their memory in 
marble and bronze. Intelligent governments have discharged a 
noble duty in creating museums or preserving buildings and relies 
connected with the life of these great men. The North American 
has Mount Vernon, while the Republics of the South look with 
reverence to an old colonial mansion in Venezuela—the ancestral 
home of Simén Bolivar. 

The magic touch of Bolivar’s fame would lend significance to any 
place where he lived and worked, but this house is more than a his- 
toric relic—it has become the incarnation of the spirit of the old 
Spanish colonies. 

The original plan aimed merely at the faithful restoration of the 
birthplace of Bolivar as a historic reconstruction and a museum of 
personal relics of the great man, a treasure house of pious collection. 
The actual achievement, however, has gone far beyond the original 
-and modest intention. A liberal government, the patient research 
of historians, and the genius of an able artist have combined to create 
a potential work of art, the value of which is equally divided between 
historic association and great esthetic charm. 
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Caracas, the birthplace of Bolivar, is a curious blend of the modern 
with the stately charm of the colonial period. The clanging of 
electric street cars jars through the green, sleepy silence of quaint 
parks and plazas. Old colonial houses, huge mahogany doors, 
heavily studded with enormous brass knobs, the arabesque of iron 
erills through which gleam the green and gold of rose gardens in 
interior patios doze tranquilly in the midsummer heat. 

The stately columns of old churches, the dim, cool twilight of the 
cathedral, is pierced by shafts of iridescent sunbeams filtering through 
stained-glass windows to fall glowing on the gorgeous red brocade of 
a cardinal’s canopy. The murmurous chanting of the priest, the 
fluttering of fans like so many butterflies, the profile of pretty criollas 
against the lace tracery of the mantilla, the romantic glamor of the 
Spanish colonies is still in the air, like a faint perfume—and this 
echo of a charming past has been caught and fixed forever in the 
walls of the house of Simén Bolivar. 

The house is located in Calle Sur 1, San Jacinto a Trapozos No. 22, 
in the municipal district of the cathedral. 

Its plan, fittings, and interior arrangements are typical of the 
luxurious colonial mansion, in the second half of the seventeenth 
century. Mahogany and cedar shutters, elegantly carved; joists 
and rafters of the finest hardwood, waxed or polished; solid mahogany 
furniture with delicate inlay patterns; elaborately carved four- 
poster beds; a dignified dining room—all these are eloquent reminders 
of that classic period. 

The old woodwork was carefully scraped and repaired, patched 
in spots when required. Practically every piece of furniture is 
authentic, if not of Bolivar’s family, certainly of the same period. 

There are spacious halls, a fine courtyard or patio with the huge 
stone font in which Bolivar was baptized, the old corral and, perhaps 
the most entrancing, a still, little garden, green and gold, seen through 
a perfect Spanish archway. 

The Bolivars were rich plantation: owners, aristocrats in their 
community. Bolivar’s grandfather was Lieut. Gen. Don Juan 
Bolivar y Villegas; his mother, Dofia Maria de la Concepcion Palacios 
y Blanco—-the best blood of the country, of very distinguished lineage. 

This family had the taste and the means to live well. They built 
well. The house is remarkably substantial. Even to-day it would 
command attention for its comfort, solidity, and size. To the credit 
of its architect it should be noted that it survived the earthquake of 
October 21, 1766, that of March 26, 1812—for Bolivar and Venezuela 
of most tragic consequences—and, recently, the shock of October 
29, 1900. 
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GEN. JUAN VICENTE GOMEZ 


President of Venezuela 
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The house is authentic. In a musty volume of the seventeenth 
century, the trembling hand of an old priest, Dr. Luis José Vargas, 
entered a record of the faithful communion of his parishioners: 


Folio 9.—A. D. 1759 
“San Jacinto a Trapozos, Casa de Don Vicente Bolivar, etc.”’ 


Then follows a list of the inhabitants of the house, the servants, the 
slaves, and a detailed record of baptism and communion of each 
person. 

Don Vicente Bolivar is the father of the great Simon Bolivar. 


The idea of acquiring this house as a national shrine had long been 
ripening when, in 1876, President Guzman Blanco bought the prop- 
erty—‘ only to keep it in custody, as I have collected a thousand other 
priceless relics before I secured this veritable treasure, which I pre- 
sented to the National Museum.” (Letter to Directors of the 
Press, Caracas, February, 1889.) The revolution of the ensuing, 
stormy years put every civic project temporarily into the background. 
However, with the advent of a new régime, in 1908, the house of 
Bolivar became the center of a patriotic movement guided by the 
“Sociedad Patriotica,” which initiating a popular subscription finally 
bought the house. 

Although the sum required was considerable—114,000 bolivars—the 
cost of repairs, interior decorations, collection of genuine antiques, 
the fine details of wood carving, etc., amounted to a much greater 
sum. The heavy expenses incident to this work were carried by the 
Federal Government. 

Gen. Juan Vicente Gomez, President of Venezuela, took an active 
interest in furthering the reconstruction. In the midst of a political 
upheaval which must have demanded all of his attention, he neverthe- 
less found time to promote a purely esthetic project. The present 
state of artistic beauty of the house of Bolivar is directly due to his 
initiative since the able artist, Tito Salas, who is now engaged in a 
series of splendid mural decorations received his training at the Beaux 
Arts with the benevolent aid of the President. 

The reconstruction in its technical aspects was based upon careful 
historical study and the close inspection of many old houses of the 
same period, to ascertain details of construction and design. This 
work was done by a committee composed of Vicente Lecuna, the 
brothers Malausena, and the architect Alejandro Chataing. Doctor 
Lecuna is the president of the Bank of Venezuela but the dry precision 
of financial operations, however, has not dimmed his enthusiastic 
devotion to historical research. Doctor Lecuna is an authority on 
Bolivar and a well-known historical writer. 
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The acquisition of the house was a most creditable patriotic gesture, 
but merely a gesture. The old mansion was only a shell, but the 
reconstruction was to breathe life into it, to give it a soul. 

Now the problem of reconstruction was not only one of historic 
fidelity but also of esthetic harmony, and the interior decoration 
amply demonstrates the fidelity with which the solution has been 
worked out with relation to both these factors. Further testimony is 
found in the following quotation from Depons, T. III, page 73, whose 
description of the interior of a wealthy colonial house might have been 
made on the spot, and whose sala of 1750 is the sala as it looks to-day, 
resurrected from a period more colorful than our own: 


There you can see gorgeous mirrors. Heavy curtains of purple damask in the 
windows and doorways. Chairs and sofas of solid mahogany, with leather or 





THE “HOUSE OF BOLIVAR,” CARACAS, VENEZUELA 


The main patio 


tapestry seats, embroidered in gold or embossed designs; four-poster beds, with 
gold-incrusted carvings and silk curtains and hand-embroidered pillow slips. 
There is usually, however, only one bed fitted in this luxurious fashion—the 
nuptial couch. 

There are tables with gilt legs, carved chests, and fine oriental carpets in the 
principal sala, where the best furniture is kept. The sofa is usually at one end of 
the spacious hall with a heavy chair at each side, facing an alcove with the gala bed. 
A curious custom is to leave the doors of this aleove open on days of great fes- 
tivity, ete. 


The present facade has been done in marble—the error of a 
devoted mother who dresses her favorite child a trifle too lavishly. 
The doorway is genuine, a huge hardwood gate, studded with brass 
bosses, opened to its full width on special occasions only, while a nar-— 
row, small door is cut into the larger one for daily use. 





THE MAIN GALLERY IN THE HOUSE OF BOLIVAR 


Now the Bolivar Museum 
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The first glimpse on entering is that of the main patio, around 
which are grouped the principal rooms. The patio is stone paved. 
In the center is the huge granite font already mentioned, the baptismal 
font of Bolivar. The details of the windows, iron-barred and done in 
finely carved cedar wood, are noteworthy. The gray marble columns 
are perhaps the only error in design. They are certainly not colonial. 

On the right is the ‘‘main gallery,” a long but narrow hall, which 
used to be subdivided into smaller rooms and is now the Museum of 
Bolivar. Here are exhibited in glass cases relics of Bolivar—his 
riding coat and other articles of wearing apparel. Here also are 
found a fine old gold-incrusted commode, old colonial chairs with 
leather seats, and four important paintings by Salas—“ Bolivar’s 
Meeting with Paez,” the ‘“‘ Naval Expedition to Margarita,” the tragic 
“Flight from Caracas in 1814,” and the “‘ Battle of Araure.”’ 

On the left is the ‘‘main sala” and the alcove with the bed of Siméon 
Bolivar. This apartment was usually the most luxurious of all 
colonial rooms. There are to be found the precious brocade curtains, 
the finest furniture, exactly as Depons described it. The details of 
the ceiling are very interesting, including finely carved cedar and 
mahogany rafters, carved and gilt bases for the crystal chandeliers, 
in the form of a full-rayed sun; the shutters of the windows are rich 
in graceful, baroque scrollwork; the well-known sofa is seen, and fine 
examples of colonial armchairs. The most important feature of this 
room are the mural decorations by Tito Salas, about which I shall 
speak later. 

There are a number of smaller rooms in this wing, all of which 
contain interesting furniture of the period, old paintings in fine gilt 
frames, and wall lamps with thin glass chimneys and crystal pendants. 
The walls have frescoed wainscoting in the colorful patterns of the 
period. 

The dining room is interesting. The table is very handsome, of 
solid mahagony, with heavy carved lion legs. On the right of the 
dining room are the archives of Bolivar, authentic documents bound 
in pale-brown leather bindings. 

One of the loveliest features of the house is an interior garden, 
opening from a stone-paved patio with a small fountain. | 

While one remains in the cool shadows of the corridor and the 
dining room, the brilliant sun etches every detail of the delicate 
Spanish archway into the green stillness of this little garden. 

The old hand-wrought lantern vibrates slightly in the breeze and 
the fountain murmurs ceaselessly—an enchanted spot. One can 
almost hear the rustling of silk dresses, the patter of French heels, 
and the faint laughter of lovely women of another day. * * * 
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In the conception of the house of Bolivar as an entity, an artistic 
unit, there is one other element of equal importance with the archi- 
tectural and historical features; namely, the mural decorations by 
the distinguished Venezuelan artist, Tito Salas. 

The Government decree of March 19, 1910, stated thus briefly 
the requirements in this direction: 

Arr. 6. Acquired for the nation by popular subscription, the house of Simén 
Bolivar will be restored with the utmost fidelity to its state in the year 1783. 
The Museum of Bolivar will be established in this venerable mansion, the wall 
space of which will be devoted to frescos depicting incidents in the life of the 
Father of the Country. 

This brief administrative order gave rise to a series of brilliant 
paintings. 

Tito Salas is young. That means enthusiasm in work, an impetu- 
ous freshness of design. Some people have criticized him for capri- 
cious fitfulness. This is absurd. He does not work at fixed office 
hours. The spark of artistic inspiration is not as regular as the 
ignition in a gasoline motor. 

However, the number of his paintings and the heroic size of his 
canvas indicate that he is steadily producing. It takes work to fill 
in a space 13 by 24 feet. 

Salas is essentially a colorist. The hot sun of the tropics, the 
brilliant blue of the Caribbean, glow in his work. Perhaps this is 
natural in a son of Venezuela. 

As a rule the colorist is apt to be a careless or deficient draftsman. 
In the application of color masses, in the quest for effect—impres- 
sionism—the design sometimes suffers. 

This does not apply to Salas. His sense of rich coloring is coupled 
with an anatomic precision and the solid workmanship of accurate 
design, a rather rare combination. There are splendid studies of the 
nude, an easy mastery of lines in most of the mural decorations in 
which the figures are more than life-size, of very difficult proportions. 

I have in mind the “Landing of Columbus,” and particularly the 
allegoric “Las Casas,’’ the splendid bodies of savages flung against 
Spaniards in steel helmet and breastplate, a composition of extraor- 
dinary movement and action. 

Salas will attack a canvas 22 by 13 feet without a preliminary 
sketch, or detailed study, or metric division of space, or space control. 
He generally fills in the hastiest outline on the spot, working from 
models for each individual figure in the composition. This is dan- 
gerous in many respects, because a piecemeal execution tends to a 
disjointed, erratic product. Salas’s finished work, however, is excep- 
tionally harmonious and sustains the principal motive or idea with 
the greatest discipline. 

This, in my opinion, is due to what I term the “intellectual quality’”’ 
of his work, His compositions are not only form and color, but go 
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beyond to purely spiritual elements. In the mere portrayal of a 
historic action, for example, the “Emigration from Caracas, 1814,” 
a recital of the event with historic fidelity would seem to be all that 
one could possibly extract from it—a band of refugees, the litter of 
a hasty flight, the motley columns of soldiers and citizens, etc. That 
would be merely form, the shadow of the-substance, the gross material 
facts. 

This particular flight was, however, more than that. It was the 
tragic end of the hopes of a nation, the absolute ruin, the catastrophal 
collapse of an entire people. 

Salas caught this fleeting idea—his color scheme in subtle fashion 
responds to it; somber brown tones, dull grays, the shadow of the 
dusk, here and there a lantern casts a flickering light upon haggard 
features, in the distance the sea gleams through the trees with a 
ghastly pale-green light, like the malevolent regard of evil spirits. 

It is not the details of precipitate flight, the prostrate figures of 
those who are exhausted, the pitiful litter of household goods on 
creaking carts, the sad paraphernalia of terrified flight, which convey 
the essential impression of disaster, but the sinister quality of somber 
color tones, the subtle influence upon the mind exercised thereby; in 
short, the psychological treatment of his subject. 

This is what I mean by “intellectual quality”’ in a painting. It is 
work that borders on allegorism, that represents the physical event 
and at the same time exposes its spiritual elements. 

The “Emigration”? hangs in the main gallery, the Museum of 
Bolivar, with three companion pictures, the “Battle of Araure,” the 
“Meeting of Bolivar and Paez,” and the boarding of a vessel during 
the “Naval Expedition to Margarita,” all incidents of historical 
interest. 

The “Battle of Araure”’ is perhaps the best of the three: A dash- 
ing study of rearing horses and the action of a cavalry charge, 
painted with Gallic verve. 

The “Naval Combat” is a fine composition, of highly dramatic 
grouping and rich color values. 

As an example of artistic unity, of perfect harmony of architectural 
requirements with decorative values, the mural decorations in the 
main sala are undoubtedly Tito Salas’s most important contribution 
to the House of Bolivar. 

The main sala is a spacious rectangle, broken by three windows, 
the entrance, and the door to the aleove. This makes a division into 
three principal wall spaces and five narrow panels—the “ Landing of 
Columbus,” the ‘‘ Conquest and Padre Las Casas,” and the “ Apothe- 
osis of Bolivar.” The panels linking these three principal scenes are 
the “Baptism of an Indian,” the stalwart portrait of “Don Diego 
de Lozada,” the founder of Caracas, a scene from the social life of 





FRAY DE LAS CASAS AND THE CONQUISTADORES 


One of the notable mural decorations by Tito Salas in the House of Bolivar 
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“Caracas before the Revolution,” the stormy ‘‘Assembly of April 
19, 1810,” the first muttering of rebellion, then ‘Sucre and Group of 
Generals,” leading directly to the “ Apotheosis.”’ 

The problem in this sala was essentially decorative—the utilization 
of limited wall spaces for decorative design. While the main gallery 
is essentially a museum, a hall for the exhibition of definite objects, 
the main salon has acquired the intimacy of a living room. ‘Tito Salas 
would probably have made an excellent architect. 

The intellectual quality of his work, the curious blend of the 
merely pictorial with a philosophical idea, which I have already 
remarked upon, comes again into play. 

He has enlarged the conception of the imperishable work of 
Bolivar by linking it with the history of the Spanish Conquest, by 
treating it as the final step in a historic evolution and lending an 
extraordinary dignity to the last painting, the ‘Apotheosis of Bolivar,” 
which seems like the majestic finale in a musical composition. 

The same central idea repeats itself in a decorative frieze which 
on a ground of gold mosaic runs along the ceiling, a clever and 
eminently plausible intertwining of important historical actions, 
from the landing of the Conquistadores, through their struggle with 
the Indians, to the triumphal entry of Bolivar into Caracas in 1827. 

The color values of these large paintings are remarkable; the satin 
brown of splendid Indian torsos, the picturesque garb of Spanish 
soldiers, the brilliant sun on the emerald green of the Caribbean, a 
star-lit sky in copper blue, even with the shutters of the windows 
closed, the colors gleam through the dusk with a strange light. 

The ‘Landing of Columbus” shows the great discoverer in the 
bustle of a naval landing. Spanish caravels rocking on a deep-blue 
sea, a sky which shimmers in the summer heat, brilliant splashes of 
color throughout the composition. 

Columbus, the central figure, a stalwart young soldier and typical 
Spaniard, caressing a young Indian boy, a splendid anatomic study. 
Here again, is that curious blend of realism with a subtle appeal to 
the intellect; this gesture of protection by the martial Spaniard 
towards the timid innocence of the Indian child is an allusion to the 
young colonies, under the aegis of an older, sterner civilization. 

The next canvas is purely allegorical—an incident of the conquest. 
A merciless death struggle between Spaniard and Indian, a scene of 
hectic passion, and opposite this picture of death and destruction, 
the calm dignity of Las Casas, that saintly priest who, alone in an 
iron age, preached the gospel of mercy and patience and ceaselessly 
interposed between a helpless race and the grasping instinct of the 
early colonists. This is more than a mere historical recital; this is 
the essence of an entire period, the spirit of a century. 





BOLIVAR’S MEETING WITH PAEZ AT LA FLECHERA 


A large canvas by Tito Salas, which hangs at one end of the main gallery 
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THE APOTHEOSIS OF BOLIVAR 


In picturing the steps in a historical evolution, Tito Salas develops the final note in this panel 


The east wall of the sala is broken, as has been stated, by three 
large windows. Salas utilized the narrow panels between these 
windows to develop the historical theme and link the south wall 
and its ‘“‘Apotheosis,” with the early history of the conquest. 

The panel next to ‘“‘Las Casas” shows the stalwart Don Diego de 
Lozada, the founder of Caracas, a fine figure of that race of warriors 
who planted the standards of Aragon and Castile from the Rio 
Grande to the River Plata. 
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The next panel is a charming glimpse of that luxurious life which 
developed in the colonies where the rich hacendados ruled over 
veritable principalities and lived the life of the grand seigneur. 

The last panel, a trifle crowded, shows Sucre and other revolution- 
ary chiefs, apparently in a council of war. 

The third panel is a forerunner of the War of Liberation; a scene 
from the eventful April 19, 1810, when the popular assembly dictated 
its will to the all-powerful captain general. 

The panels also are steps in a historical evolution: The conquest, 
the colonization—flourishing and developing a new race—the proud 
Criollo, who finally shook off the yoke of peninsular domination. 

The terrific struggle of the War of Liberation is too deeply em- 
bedded in the memory of the Bolivian Republics to require a separate 
pictorial treatment. While barely hinting at this struggle, in the 
panel ‘Sucre and Generals,” Tito Salas develops the final note in 
the majestic ‘“‘Apotheosis of Bolivar,” a powerful decorative con- 
ception. 

In the military campaigns of Bolivar, perhaps the most striking 
professional achievement is that grinding march across the Cor- 
dilleras. 

Salas shows Bolivar on the crest of the Paramo, a bleak, gray, 
rocky wilderness—the llaneros, those bold horsemen of the plains 
surging after him, their chief—the setting sun and the slowly rising 
mists of the Andes transform the scene into a ride of the Valkyries, 
a subtle homage to the countless dead who fell in that epic age. 
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OR a foreigner to understand the economic bearing of a Latin 
American tariff schedule on the goods he proposes to export 
thereto is not of itself a difficult problem if he goes about it in 
the right way. The fundamentals do not differ from those 

that control the operation of tariffs elsewhere in the world. Yet it is 
doubtless true that 99 per cent of all inquiries about Latin American 
tariffs are directed in wrong channels and lead to conclusions, in 
many cases, the exact antitheses of the truth. No such mistake is 
ordinarily made in inquiries regarding French, German, Belgian, 
or other western European tariffs. Why this difference? The answer 
is that while economic laws controlling foreign commerce everywhere 
operate alike when the pertinent economic facts are alike, the opera- 
tion of the laws change in proportion as the facts change. A prospec- 
tive American exporter to France; Germany, and England may 
reasonably assume a similarity of economic facts, pertinent to the 
operation of import tariffs in these countries, sufficient so that the 
character of his tariff investigation need not materially differ for the 
three countries or for some others that may be placed in the manu- 
facturing class. The facts bearing on tariffs are of the same genera, 
although differing in species. The United States belongs to this 
group, so that there is in most cases a short cut to the ascertainment 
of whether or not American manufactures are exportable to the 
industrialized countries of western Europe in the face of tariffs, by 
considering the problem in reverse, the effect of the American tariff 
on like goods imported into the United States fromthe European 
group. The answer to the latter question is the same, or at least a 
key, to the answer to the first. But this process of ratiocination can 
not be applied to any Latin American country, and it is in attempting 
so to apply that so many prospective exporters go widely astray. 
The central and always pertinent fact, in many cases the only fact 
worth much effort to ascertain, in exporting to the United States, 
Germany, or France is the tariff rate. The foreign exporter’s handi- 
cap is in proportion as: the rate be high or low. Other facts are per- 
tinent, difference in costs of production, wages, power, factory 
equipment, supply of raw material, and many others, but their 
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weight is in direct relation to the rate of the tariff. It may neutralize 
any or allof them. In fact, they may neutralize each other. It can 
be assumed that the rate was set for the purpose of rendering nugatory 
the foreign advantages of production, whatever they may be. 

But when one proposes to export to Latin America the whole scene 
changes. Not that economic laws change, nor even that there are 
different laws to be applied, but the underlying facts upon which 
economic laws must operate are not the same. The chief of these 
facts in respect to western Europe is that it is a great industrial 
workshop manufacturing or prepared to manufacture almost any- 
thing that the workshops of the United States do or can manufacture. 
For American goods to force their way into these countries requires 





THE CUSTOMHOUSE, BUENOS AIRES 


The customhouse appears at the extreme right. Stretching across the background are some of the ware- 
houses, flour mills, and grain elevators which line a part of the water front 


a degree of superefficiency in manufacture, or some other like advan- 
tage, equal at least to the hostile tariff rate. This may be conven- 
iently expressed in percentages. To overcome a 20 per cent German 
tariff, American manufacturing efficiency or advantage must be 20 
per cent greater than German. Latin America is no such industrial 
workshop as is western Hurope. Except in the rare cases where 
there is domestic manufacture adequate to the home demand, the 
tariff rate can not exclude the foreign manufacture until it becomes 
so high as to destroy domestic use. A 100 or even 50 per 
cent rate is capable of excluding every American handsaw from 
Germany or France, but the same rate will not exclude them from 
Brazil or Peru. A very low rate may turn the German carpenter 
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from using American to using German saws, but the rate must be so 
high in Peru as to stop him from using saws at all. A 1,000 per cent 
rate would not do that unless there was some substitute for the saw. 
Further on we will consider the question of incentive to domestic 
production. Even among those who appreciate the fact that tariff 
rates, no matter how high, do not exclude unless coupled with adequate 
domestic production, there appears a disposition to magnify the 
restrictive effects of the rates. It is self-evident that under normal 
conditions any increase in price tends to restrict use. When there is 
no domestic production the tariff rate is an increase in price directly 
proportionate to that rate. But this does not argue that the restric- 
tion is in the same proportion. Certainly not, for experience has 
shown the contrary. If a $2 handsaw pays $1 tariff in Peru this 
represents an increase of at least $1 on the price of every saw sold in 
Peru. Suppose the Peruvian tariff rate be raised to $2 (100 per cent) 
would this cut imports in half? Granting the increase restricts, can 
this restriction be measured by the increase? It can not be, because 
the need for a saw is the controlling factor and the price is secondary. 
It is not a question of buying some other maker’s saw, but of buying 
any saw at all. Experience has shown that the $4 saw will be bought 
by everyone who would have bought the same saw at $3 except in the 
rare cases where the work to be performed is not worth the difference. 

The restrictive effect of tariff rates where there is no adequate 
domestic production can not be measured by any ascertainable 
measuring rod. It is not the same for all articles, nor for the same 
article at all times. The chief factors are the general degree of pros- 
perity, the general level of prices, the extent to which the particular 
article can be substituted by something else, and whether or not the 
rate on the substitute is or is not changed at the same time. With 
no adequate domestic production any tariff rate is of necessity a 
revenue rate. In other words, it is a tax, and has the same economic 
consequences that other taxes have. When the country is prosperous 
it is easily borne; when not prosperous the same tax becomes heavier 
until it reaches the point of restricting expenditures. Just where 
this restriction comes in depends on the individual case. It may be 
luxuries or it may be necessities. It may be silk gowns or it may be 
handsaws or it may even be food. It may be of articles of domestic 
production or of articles of foreign importation. It all depends on the 
particular individual or industry. 

Latin American tariffs—except in a few particulars in a few coun- 
tries—are revenue tariffs, or simple taxes, with the economic effects 
of other domestic taxation. They restrict foreign imports in the 
same way, and in a comparable degree, as land and personalty taxes 
occupational and excise taxes. 
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It may be objected that a number of the Latin American countries 
have become protectionist and have arranged their tariffs on pro- 
tection lines. If this be true, why then is the Latin American tariff 
not the same as an American tariff, having the same economic 
effects? The answer is that you can not change an economic law 
with a name. Without a suitable basis, the legislature is powerless 
to make a tariff protective. 

Naturally every country aspires to industrial self-sufficiency. 
This national aspiration begets a flood of so-called “‘protective”’ 
tariff legislation intended to encourage and stimulate the establish- 
ment of new domestic industries. Such legislation might be called 
stimulative, but it is not protective until the new industries are in 
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actual operation. Even then, so far as the foreign exporter is touched, 
it does not produce the economic effects of a protective tariff until 
the new industry has attained a size sufficient, or nearly so, to supply- 
ing the domestic demand. Up to that time the duty—protective in 
the domestic sense and in proportion to its rate—is revenue in the 
foreign sense and the rate is more or less inconsequential. To the 
foreign exporter, say an American, it is only another competitor in 
the field to take his place alongside of the before existing English, 
French, and German competitors. The new competitor does not 
undersell the foreigner, nor can he, until he is able to supply all of 
the foreigner’s customers. 

There are economic laws limiting the successful establishment of 
new industries, as all the manufacturing countries have discovered. 
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These laws can not be nullified with a simple tariff schedule, not even 
though capital be found to take the risk. 

With all of this the foreign exporter is not directly concerned. 
So-called protective tariff schedules that in reality are merely stimu- 
lative schedules do not affect him at all, and protective schedules 
that are protective only in the domestic view may not affect him to 
any great extent as of the present, whatever the future may hold. 

In making a study of Latin America as a field for export an exporter 
may safely, in 99 cases out of 100, disregard the tariff, except as here- 
after pointed out in respect to inequalities. The one hundredth case 
is a particular one that will thrust itself to the front almost at the 
instant the economic survey necessary to understanding any foreign 
trade begins. For Europe the economic survey is only the beginning ; 
it must be supplemented by the tariff survey, but for Latin America 
the economic survey is not only the beginning but the end also. If 
there be an economic need for an article in Latin America, and if the 
particular country does not produce this article, or does not produce in 
sufficient quantity, then it is certain that it will import up to the 
level of its needs, unless its needs overcrop its means, and then to the 
level of its buying capacity. In a commercial sense, by needs of a 
country we do not mean the actual necessities of national or individual 
existence, nor do we mean only the things needed to maintain the 
customary standards of living and culture. Commercially, needs 
are what a people will buy and use, and it matters not that some 
one may conceive some of the buying and the using to be unwise 
or wasteful. Latin Americans buy many so-called luxuries, and so 
do all other people, even savages. 

Mankind’s needs the world over are primarily much the same. 
Even a Hottentot may feel the need for an automobile if he thinks 
he can drive it. But in a commercial sense there are limits to needs. 
In the main these limits are geographic, industrial, or informative. 

In other words, Latin Americans, like other people, feel the urge to 
acquire and use what others use whenever they become acquainted 
therewith and the things appear to them desirable. Just as with 
other countries, natural or industrial conditions bar the use of some 
things desirable in themselves. The urge is the first step; the 
second is that Latin Americans will buy any of the desirable things 
not barred if they have the opportunity and the means. 

Against natural or industrial bars the foreign prospective exporter 
can not contend. He can not sell heating stoves in hot countries, 
nor sugar machinery where cane is not grown, nor part manufactures 
where there are no means for completing the manufacture; nor can 
he add to the prospective buyer’s ability to buy. But he can over- 
come the prospective buyer’s want of knowledge about his goods. 
That involves the whole art of selling, which is the same art in Latin _ 
America‘as elsewhere. 
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We may then arrive at the conclusion that the tariff has not in 
general an excluding and only a negligible restricting effect. If all 
Latin American tariff schedules were to the full extent scientific, 1. e., 
if they were exactly in conformity with processes of manufacture, 
commerce, and usage, there would be no need to go further—the 
general truth would be the rule in all particular cases coming under 
like economic conditions. Having determined that protection does 
not apply—99 per cent of the cases; that a natural or economic bar 
does not apply—two-thirds to three-fourths of all—we would be in a 
- position to postulate a general rule for Latin American tariffs, appli- 
cable to any particular case not as above excluded, were it not for 
certain tariff defects that are inherent. We can postulate the rule as 
a general rule, sufficient in a majority of cases and with more or less 
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application to all, that the tariff in Latin America is best considered 
when it is not considered. ) 

But prospective exporters of particular articles are not so much 
interested in general economics as they are in particulars. What is 
wanted is an answer to the questions: Can I export my particular 
article to Latin America, and to which countries in face of the tariff? 
Has the tariff any effect, and if so, where? 

It is not in every case sufficient in answer to these questions to 
say that: Your article is not touched by protection and is not barred 
by industrial or natural causes, in such and such countries, and there- 
fore comes under the general rule applicable to all Latin American 
countries that revenue tariffs are merely domestic taxes and so need 
not concern the foreign exporter, if as a matter of fact there be some 
other tariff factor that does affect the particular case. 
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To understand, one must make particular application and that is 
best done in a fictitious case. 

Suppose that in the State of Nochebuena (which can not be found 
on the map) the tariff schedule relating to women’s silk hose reads 
as follows: 


Hose: : Per pound 
(@)figjoTe sill kee ep Se ee eS i oe ke yin $5. 00 
CQ) ye er betes aiCeplee | best lk eaetaceeepee gee Oa YN rose ee en ce ae a ee 2. 00 

Of part silk— 
Wp tovone-halfisilk.o. 25 Se So hs es ae Se ee . 50 
Morestinam: ome=nalh sil eee oS i oS a ae ate ee 1. 00 
Epi GA EVO Me Sl es Oe Ne ES yO Nn Ly Ae ce 1. 00 
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THE PORT OF VERA CRUZ, MEXICO 


In this view of a section of the water front, the customhouse appears at the extfeme left 


. Assuming that the ladies of Nochebuena wear silk hose and that 
there is no domestic production, how is the above schedule going to 
affect a prospective exporter from the United States? At the very 
outset it is seen that the answer depends upon what kind of “silk”’ 
hose it is proposed to export, and whether or not the particular 
manufacturing and exporting processes are such as can be adjusted 
to unusual conditions without too much of a handicap. Manifestly 
the schedule works against pure silk and imitation silk in favor of 
artificial and mixed silk. It also works against the artificial in favor 
of the mixed. This is because it bears but little relation to com- 
parative costs of raw material, manufacturing usages and processes, 
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ability of the consumer to discriminate, fashion demands, and in- 
trinsic worth. Artificial silk is accepted by manufacturers, by con- 
sumers, and by Dame Fashion herself as at about on a par with pure 
silk. Either, with a suitable mixture of other fiber, is in the same or 
near the same class. Imitation silk is in altogether a different class 
and should pay a much lower rate in comparison; otherwise it loses 
its place in the economy of use. 

The schedule is entirely unscientific and more or less absurd, yet, 
after all, it remains a revenue schedule and can not be made anything 
else. The general principle applies that in effect it is a domestic 
tax and does not materially affect the volume of imports. Except 





THE DOCKS AND CUSTOMHOUSE AT SANTO DOMINGO 


The customhouse is the two-story building just to the right of the center 


for one consideration, it does not affect. the foreign exporter, but that 
consideration may be all important to the particular exporter. 

The schedule is unbalanced and thereby creates artificial and 
uncommercial rivalries within itself that no foreign exporter could 
have foreseen, and which, to meet and overcome, is almost always 
difficult and costly, and may, for the individual, be commercially 
impossible. 

The possibility of such a schedule rests upon the assumption that 
it was made years ago when processes of manufacture had not reached 
the standards of to-day, when products of artificial and mixed silks 
were manifestly so far inferior to pure silk as to offer no effective 
competition therewith. 

42837 —25+— Bull. 65 
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It is recognized that tariffs can not keep abreast of discovery, 
invention, and the fluidity of human fancy, which are among the 
chief factors of commercial exchange, but ordinarily the older the 
tariff is the worse it is askew. 

One of the most frequent causes of unbalance in Latin American 
tariffs is in the matter of ornamentation or finish. This is most 
apparent in the older schedules going back 10, 20, or 30 years, when 
finish and ornamentation were better indices of quality and desira- 
bility than at present. For example, brass knobs on furniture do 
not, at present, of themselves lift whole classes of furniture from a 
less desirable into a more desirable and higher-priced class. A 
furniture tariff schedule that overstresses component materials, 
especially when the comparisons are made between woods and metals, 
is almost sure to be unbalanced. 

Another cause of unbalance is in the relations of parts to the 
whole where there is no economic purpose to be served. 

It is natural that the parts for a wagon, for example, should be 
dutiable at a less rate than finished wagons, if the idea is to build 
up the wagon building or assembling industry in the country. 
Whether protective or merely stimulative, such a differential is 
purely a matter of domestic policy, but the differential may be a 
mere oversight not intended at all. Yet it works for unbalance 
and is almost sure to give to one exporter an unfair advantage over 
another. 

In conclusion, it can be said that when one considers the matter of 
exporting to Latin America he can not apply, in reverse, theories 
of the operation of the United States tariff laws. To a considerable 
degree he can do so in respect to western Kurope, but only in the 
rarest cases as to any Latin American country and in no case to all 
Latin America. The rate of a Latin American tariff is generally 
inconsequential, except as to the items of a schedule in the compara- 
tive view. ; 

With the exceptions pointed out, Latin America is a field, and a 
most inviting one, for all kinds of American products, especially full 
manufactures. There is a mistaken idea that Latin American trade 
is peculiar. It is not. Each of the countries has its own individ- 
uality, but its commercial needs are the same as other countries. 
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By Oscar Vicror SALOMON 


Consul General of Peru in London 


HE needs of the world’s industry have become so increasingly 
insistent upon more and more raw material that, as in the 
case of oil, a race has begun by certain countries to secure 
minerals abroad in order to reinforce their own stores. 

Peru possesses a virtual world monopoly of vanadium, and every 
country must take its supplies of that metal from her. It is now the 
turn of her iron resources, which have hitherto been neglected in 
favor of her more precious metals, especially gold, silver, and copper. 
Vast quantities of hematite exist, of which the Government has full 
details, having investigated, analyzed, and computed the amount 
of the mineral which the more important iron fields at present known 
can yield. 
MARCONA 


First in importance are the deposits of Marcona. These extend 
from the mouth of the river Ica, south of Pisco, to the harbor of 
Lomas, and are distant only 10 miles from the coast, being near to 
the bays of San Juan and San Nicolas, which can be used as harbors. 
It is estimated that at least 500,000,000 tons of pure hematite he 
here. Analyses have given 60 to 65 per cent of iron, 1% to 11 per 
cent of silica, 0.05 to 0.02 per cent of phosphorus, and 0.01 to 0.05 
per cent of sulphur. For smelting purposes there is abundant lime- 
stone in the locality. Although fuel and facilities for generating 
motor power are absent, owing to this being a desert region and 
therefore very dry, the nearness of the terrain to the sea makes the 
provision of all necessaries for successful exploitation comparatively 
easy. With the development of this iron field in view, the coal fields 
of Huayday are already being energetically worked, and the recently 
constructed harbor of Malabarigo owes its origin principally to the 
prospective foundation of a great iron industry in Marcona. The 
creation of such an enterprise is being anticipated by the country 
with great interest, for it will inevitably rivet a keener attention 
than formerly upon Peru’s immense resources in every department 
of raw material and accelerate the country’s rapidly developing world 
connections in commerce and industry. 
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HUACHAVILCA 


Next in importance to Marcona are the deposits of Huachavilea, 
situated a short distance to the east of the summit of the western 
Cordilleras in the Province of Huancayo and at the source of the 
Mantaro River. These deposits are distant from the coast some 200 
kilometers, but access to them is made easy by the Central Railway 
of Peru from Callao to the valley of the Mantaro. Fuel can be 
brought from the rich coal fields of Jatunhuasi, which would, however, 
necessitate the construction of a branch line by the Central Railway. 
Sixty million tons of mineral are estimated to be visible here—without 
reference to that which les deeper—in two masses, which are to be 
seen over 1 kilometer in length and 200 kilometers in width in each 
formation. The mineral is red hematite with patches of pyrotite. 
Numerous analyses have shown 66 to 78 per cent of iron; gangue, 
2 to 13 per cent; and sulphur, 0.06 to 0.07 per cent. Phosphoric 
acid is entirely absent, and it has been estimated that, taking an 
average of 64 per cent of iron for the visible part of the deposit, there 
is a total of 38,500,000 tons of metal. Lime of great purity, as well 
as sandstones and quartzites for silica, are abundant, while the Virgin 
and Mantaro Rivers are available for the supply of all the water 
power needed. 

TAMBO GRANDE, AIJA, CALLAYCANCHA 


These are minor sources of iron supply. Tambo Grande possesses 
about’a million tons of metal. Analyses show 51.5 per cent of iron, 
18.5 per cent of silica, 0.09 per cent of alumina, with oxide of man- 
ganese present in traces and sulphur and phosphate absent. The 
deposits are 100 kilometers from the harbor of Paita, 62 kilometers 
of which are covered by railway and 44 kilometers by mule. The 
region affords ample supples for subsistence, lime being plentiful 
and coal reachable in the hills of La Brea, some 90 miles away. 

The deposits of Aija are located on the western Andes, 100 kilo- 
meters from the port of Huarmey. In this case a line would have 
to be constructed to port. An automobile road, however, is being 
made which will pass close to the iron. The deposits consist of 
magnetite, varying from 0.08 to 2 millimeters, inclosed in slate, 
sandstone, and quartzite, with a small amount of pyrite. Analyses 
give 42 to 70 per cent of iron and 1.73 per cent silica. Neither sul- 
phur nor phosphoric acid is present. Both lime and fuel may be 
obtained in the district of Recuay, where the coal fields yield an 
anthracite showing 86.2 per cent of fixed carbon. 

Somewhat farther north from Aija are the deposits of Callaycancha, 
where assays of the mineral have given 51 to 70 per cent of metallic 
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iron, 19 per cent of silica, 0.025 per cent of phosphoric acid, and 
0.02 per cent of sulphur. In Mancos, 35 kilometers distant, a good 
anthracite can be obtained, and lime is abundant in the locality. 

These various sources of Peruvian iron—which have practically 
discovered themselves through their outcroppings—may be regarded 
as adequate to meet immediate demands of to-day. But one has 
but to consider the geological genesis and formation of Peru’s immense 
territory to be at once assured that, when the need arises, vaster 
stores will be found in Peru of a metal which is, both mechanically 
and economically, more precious than gold. 
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By Dr. J. A. Bauza 
Chief of the Infant Welfare Service of Uruguay 


HE Public Assistance Service in Uruguay is an autonomous 
instituticn, which is, however, dependent on the National 
Government. All hospitals, asylums, orphanages, and 
child-welfare centers are under its control. The Child 

Welfare Department is divided into two sections: Infant Welfare, for 
children under 3 years of age, and Child Welfare, for children over 
3 years of age. 

The Department of Infant Welfare works among three classes of 
children: 

(a) Children placed by their mothers in an asylum, either to be 
left permanently or for a certain time until the mothers are in a 
position to support them. 

Two hundred children are left permanently every year in the 
asylums of Montevideo, and 800 are placed there temporarily. 

(b) Children legally under the supervision of the Infant Welfare 
Department belonging to mothers who have taken other infants to 
nurse at home or who have taken employment as wet nurses in a 
private residence. The law for the protection of infants framed by 
Doctor Martirené, the distinguished pediatrist now at the head of 
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the Public Assistance Service, prohibits mothers whose children are 
under 6 months of age from taking positions as wet nurses. 

(c) Children under 3 years of age whose mothers bring them to a 
dispensary to be examined by the doctor or to get food. The depart- 
ment in Montevideo has eight Infant Welfare centers, each in charge 
of a doctor and two nurses. The children are weighed by the nurses 
and examined by the physician. If-a child falls ill, he may be 
attended at his own home or at the dispensary. If the illness is 
dangerous or contagious, the child is taken into a hospital. Four 
thousand children were entered on the registers of the Infant Welfare 
centers during 1922. 

The primary object of the Infant Welfare centers is that of propa- 
ganda in favor of the natural feeding of infants. Competitions take 
place monthly, open to children nursed by their mothers, the sum 
of $15 being awarded among the mothers of the most healthy and 
best cared-for infants. 

If a mother is unable to nurse her own child, mixed feedings or 
artificial food, according to formula, are prepared for her in the centers. 
The central milk depot is installed in the Infant Welfare Department, 
and a refrigerator motor car distributes every morning to each of the 
eight centers such milk and feedings as have been asked for on the 
previous day. Before being accepted the milk, which averages 300 
quarts a day, is tested at the department as to purity and butterfat 
content. In this way, 200,000 bottles and 150,000 liters of milk 
have been distributed gratis among the children who attend the 
dispensary and who, by reason of the inability of their mothers to 
nurse them, were in need of food. 

One of the most important divisions of the Infant Welfare Depart- 
ment is the Wet Nurses’ Bureau in which every wet nurse must 
submit to a complete physical examination before being engaged in 
that capacity by the asylum or by any individual. She must be 
pronounced perfectly healthy, and free from any disease which might 
be transmitted to a nursing infant. Tuberculosis and syphilis are 
the two diseases most to be guarded against. The complete 
physical examination is in the hands of a physician and the blood 
test for syphilis is included in the examination of all applicants, 
whether they show any symptoms of the disease or not. 

If the applicant is found to be healthy, she is given a card which 
entitles her to accept employment as a nurse or wet nurse and, in the 
latter case, her own child is placed under the supervision of the nearest 
infant welfare center, where it must be presented every week. If it 
becomes ill and its illness is such as to make it impossible to take it 
to the dispensary, then the physician must be called to its home. 
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With the object of preventing the abandonment of children by 
mothers wishing to take employment as wet nurses, the sum of 
$2,000 is distributed monthly among mothers who are not able to 
support their children. The greatest number of applications are 
made by unmarried mothers abandoned to their own resources. A 
considerable number of applicants also are mothers whose husbands 
are temporarily unable to work by reason of illness. Unemployment 
also is a factor to be taken into account. Destitute widowed mothers 
receive an allowance until the youngest child reaches the age of 3 
years. 

One of the chief problems is that of teaching mothers to support 
themselves by their own labor. Single mothers with only one child 
are placed as domestic servants, receiving a small wage for their work 
and also a small allowance from the Infant Welfare Department. 

A project for associating the Infant Welfare Department with 
private societies for the protection of mothers and children has been 
presented by the author, who hopes that it will be accepted by the 
Public Assistance Service, as by such cooperation the work would be 
greatly facilitated. 
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ENDOZA has one of the finest parks in the whole 
world, and its public works on the artistic side are 
far and away beyond the expectation for any city 
of Mendoza’s 70,000 inhabitants. 

The park hes to the west of the city, on a flat plain, as all Mendoza 
lies, but close beneath the sudden foothills of the Andes. A decor- 
ative iron gate gives entrance, although the park is free. Inside, 
the two famous marble horses stand on high pedestals to mark the 
beginning, again, of a lovely avenue of poplars, stretching sharp 
and far away toward the mountains. Here, close to the city, is 
the finished park, for in the 15 years in which Mendoza has been 
building this playground dozens of hectares have been brought 
under cultivation of the most modern landscape gardening, trees and 
brush and flowers have been put out and have come to a charming 
maturity, and one of the loveliest rosaries in South America has 
come into wonderful bloom. Benches and walks have been set out, 
and the pride of the city in itself and in its future is expressed in 
every turn about the long roads. Those roads, indeed, are beauti- 
fully located, in wide curves and broad drives, all gravel-covered, 
all lined on the sides or more often through the central space with 
ornamental electric light poles. In this first section Mendoza has 
built already a fine center where the bands play in the summer and 
where on wide pavements and gravel roads the crowds pass, afoot, 
or in slow lines of automobiles and carriages, through the cool of 
the evenings which follow the hot days here. In the park, also, 
has been built a great lake, or rather a long pool for aquatic sports, 
with a fine stand for spectators, all in charming taste and excel- 
lently built and maintained. Across the road a football field is 
being built, for public games and matches, and a hundred men and 
an army of horses and shovels are at work there to-day—Mendoza 
is new, remember, and very proud of progress and efficiency, as 
well she may be. 

It is out beyond the park, and through another winding avenue, 
lined with white-trunked trees, that you travel to the spot which is 
at once the shrine and the crowning glory of the Mendoza that is 
behind and above its trade and its industries and its wine bodegas 





1 Extracted from The American Weekly, Buenos Aires, Dec. 20, 1924. 
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and its busy Main Street. Out of the flat plain as you approach 
rises above all the brown foothills which begin just here one green- 
clad peak, and upon the summit of it you see, rising out of the trees, 
the green bronze wings of the great figures which dominates the sub- 
lime monument which stands here to the memory of San Martin and 
the Army of the Andes, the “ Cerro de la Gloria”—the Hill of Glory. 





Courtesy of The American Weekly 


MONUMENT TO SAN MARTIN AT MENDOZA, ARGENTINA 


Ferrari’s masterpiece is one of the most inspiring pieces of sculpture 
and monumental design to be found in the world. It stands on the 
highest of a myriad of foothills, so high that it dominates utterly 
the surroundings and is not dwarfed, either, by the rising Andes 
behind it. Yet it is so low that it can be climbed easily afoot, and 
with the continual watering which is provided, it is kept as green 
and fresh and finished as a work of landscape gardening that it 
dominates the brown horizon. 
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Description of the monument can not but be inadequate. The 
approach gives you the full view of the marching columns, the flag, 
and rising out of the flag the colossal brooding genius of the army, 
a female figure holding aloft the broken chains of its symbol. In 
front and below is the statue of San Martin, on horseback, silent, 
impressive, superbly contrasted with the magnificent movement 
of the group on the summit of the granite rock. And on either side— 
for now you come closer—are, in low relief, the guard of grenadiers, 
those grenadiers whose uniform still remains as a memory of San 
Martin, in the dress of their units in the Argentine Army. But 
San Martin, seated there so silently, molded from the bronze with 
such superb flat planes, dominates the scene with a subtlety of which 
the onlooker is utterly unconscious. Above him the shouting, the 
running men, the galloping horses, the roar and fire of battle, in the 
group out of which rises that majestic figure of the Spirit of the 
Army of the Andes—and yet there is San Martin, dominating as 
men like him do dominate, army and battle and victory. 

The sides of the monument are lined with low reliefs, scenes from 
the preparation of the army for its march, that wonderful prepara- 
tion here at Mendoza which made the campaign one of the classics 
of military history, scenes from the parting and scenes from the 
march, and at the back, that historic day when the women of Men- 
doza came to give their jewels to the army, to make possible that 
very preparation for the march. The flatness of the figures, the 
need of watching it and studying it, give indication enough of the 
genius of the artist who created it. And not least of all, when 
memory is done, is the figure of the great condor of the Andes, 
flying wide of the massed group at the top, and yet part of it, low 
at the base, intent, serene, a picture of the spirit of the mountains 
across which that army marched. 

Down at the beginning of the final climb to the summit where 
stands the monument, an immense bronze plate bears this quotation 
from the proclamation of San Martin at the end of the campaign, 
in Santiago, Chile: 

To the Army of the Andes remains the glory of being able to say that in twenty- 
four days we have completed our campaign. We passed the highest cordillera 
on the globe, we finished with tyrants and we gave liberty to, Chile. 
Josh DE San MarrtIN. 


SANTIAGO DE CHILE, February 22, 1817. 

This is the superb historic background of Mendoza, and the fact 
which identifies it more than all else with the world outside. But the 
Mendoza of to-day remains. As the earthquake has destroyed the 
old city, so the veil of history has been drawn across the past and 
Mendoza to-day moves through a world, a life of its own, a part of 
the modern world, if still with the inspiration and the pride of those 
old things to drive it on. 
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By Matitpa Pur..ies 


Chief Statistician, Pan American Union 


HE following statement of the chief Argentine exports for 
the year 1924, in comparison with the year 1923, by quan- 
tities and countries of destination, has been compiled from 
tables published in the Boletin Mensual de Estadéstica Agro- 

Pecuaria, issued by the Argentine Ministry of Agriculture: 


[Tons are metric, equivalent to 2,204.6 pounds] 



























































1923 1924 1923 1924 
Wheat: Tons Tons Oats: Tons Tons 
Brazilse ee eee a ao eN | 385, 818 414, 288 ‘Belgium=se-2e- es ee 65, 315 143, 502 
United Kingdom-------- 381, 798 405, 145 United Kingdom________ 138, 320 94, 461 
ran Cee lotsa 302, 490 339, 366 Rtalyeo spss s ee Pees 52, 627 74, 868 
Belgium 346, 789 332, 192 Netherlandsi2as2 22a et 25, 453 57, 587 
LG aliy seer ae See EE | 140, 306 269, 593 Germany 9, 268 35, 218 
Netherlands_--_---------- | 148, 348 190, 751 IEICE < Sonmecobetecue 39, 548 32, 690 
Germany aeee=se ase ane 125, 136 88, 976 Swed enkesssa=ssasuearee? 19, 503 22, 356 
Denmarkis2s_ SS 37, 339 49, 442 Norway seccs a) Sone ae 6, 875 18, 606 
ATTICA Me meee ee 32, 813 38, 337 Denmark see 13, 570 13, 520 
INOW Vee ee 13. 974 10. 446 Ontorders#= ees eee 30, 137 215, 703 
Swedensasmtnsar si see | 44, 980 26, 243 Other countries________-- 57, 837 11, 097 
United States___-_-_-_-- 1, 571 2, 766 ——|—__—_—_ 
Onvorders eas 1, 737, 146 | 2, 224, 383 Motalsers 6 eats al 458, 453 719, 608 
Other countries______---- 23, 349 31, 781 Barley: _—————————— 
Germanys. ate eee 19, 413 50, 409 
A Ney Ha) cee eee ee 3, 721, 857 | 4, 423, 709 Netherlands____-______-- 16, 460 30, 442 
Denm arkeess. Sena naan 2, 929 24, 954 
Teinseede Bel eign eee 11, 421 18, 950 
United States__________- 374, 490 | 262, 985 United Kingdom.______- 4,876 | 18, 713 
Swed cnseeiekee a eRe 1, 466 1, 994 
INetherlands=222222-== == 59, 950 124, 909 Onlonders 1919 30, 620 
United Kingdom___-_-__-_- 75, 381 103, 175 OMier Game 3) 949 773 
Germanys an 51,474 | 97, 882 HIMES ose eos ’ 6, 
Belgiumeen sates es 30, 692 82, 311 Pr 
rarice mamma eae Miet a PIG | BCS || rete Ce GORE | EO 
Italy - ------------------- 4, 528 19, 233 Brazile a ek eon 41,472 | 91,711 
Swedenta sal See 22, 700 16, 703 Netherland 
ID Onmankeee ee ee 7, 651 16, 382 ever. an S.------------ 2, 287 20, 616 
INGE Fa eR Le 7 017 y United Kingdom-__---_---- 9, 228 12, 980 
Noamansracerencsee DEO | Peneraaces 3G] 211 rx ee aaa 1,176 11, 143 
Ontordersa = sasne ees 366, 183 686, 188 Paraguay 6 380 9) BAS 
Other countries__-_-_-_-- 10, 558 30, 800 Germany RS OEE Se 3, 453 8, 565 
Dainese See 370 3, 003 
Mo talseeese es oe at es 1, 035, 788 | 1, 472, 251 TpAlyaeeee est eRe 90 1, 603 
ran cesses se See 1, 126 1, 272 
Maize: Oniordersa= sense eee 11, 960 17, 147 
United Kingdom_-_-_-_____ 166, 378 346, 016 Other countries________- 4, 544 2, 649 
‘Bel giumeasssaen eee 212, 438 270, 325 _——$<—— | — 
Germanys eee 107, 176 247, 965 otalbeee esse te eee 82, 086 180, 234 
INetherlands==3=22= = 110, 767 199, 475 : ; 
rancene manor 2 eae 209, 360 174, 031 3, 620 5, 688 
Spaine so see Cee 93, 937 127, 383 38, 703 281 
btaliya seen ae) one See 162, 935 78, 834 27 209 
United States___________ 10, 499 A013 |i Wat hnexol RES Ss ee Nee a 129 
Denmarkes ees ee Se wy 14, 966 26, 277 J 313 86 
Sweden ee eee 24, 981 24, 221 Belgium ae ee 6253/52 
TAZ esate Sa am eae 725 23, 996 Spanish possessions-_-__-- 409) ai cae 
Cub ate na eee 12, 301 16, 392 Germany aaa eee G1 | Sea e eres 
Oniorders#= 2 eS 1, 716, 413 | 2, 953, 172 Onlorderssaseesse senses 300 1, 202 
Other countries_________- 16, 339 31, 969 Other countries_________- 134 
Motalias 25a see ews 2, 859, 215 | 4, 561, 154 To tallest ees eee 9, 292 7, 638 
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1923 1924 1923 1924 
Quebracho logs: Tons Tons Jerked and salted meat: Tons Tons 
TAN COs ereree beat eth 23, 085 27,194 || Cubata22 oss eae 2, 267 1, 230 
UnitediStates= === 23, 061 9, 225 IBTAz ie Sees ere ene 704 3, 724 
Bel simile ese see eae ae 3, 678 5, 944 WWinbleqben i eae Se 1 338 3, 092 
Germanys ae 21, 963 4,300 || INOTWaYi ss 22 oe ee eee 595 
iG alliyprcee an eRe eee 10, 488 2,109 || Germanys 2522 eS a ea aie 278 
Wir gaye see oes 6, 358 1, 004 United Kingdom______ 27 163 
INIOR Way tee eee ae 765 936 Netherlandsesss ae Eee 117 
Spain yee See 1, 581 763 Spain sss. sea ee eee 25 38 
United Kingdom_-_____- 11, 955 2: United States_________ 67 31 
Onkord erste 14, 847 26,095 || Swed en=e saan ene 1 30 
Other countries_________ 1, 296 3, 643 |) Onvorderss =a eae G15 ae 
Other countries_______ 22 289 
ARO Ga OER Tere a 119, 077 81, 215 == 
Quebracho extract: otal esas wees 4,725 15, 592 
Gernmanyseses soa 32, 291 57, 210 || 
United States____.______ 52, 872 42,944 | Oxhides, salt: 
ran ce seawater eee 12, 321 24, 055 Germanyees= a eee 27, 666 62, 875 
United Kingdom_-______ 21, 100 21,191 || United States_________- 59, 638 56, 940 
LiGalys ere eh ees 12, 625 19, 254 || United Kingdom_____ 15, 989 18, 187 
Bel oi eee ee eee 10, 485 12, 959 Netherlands see ss2s2 2, 641 11,171 
INetherlandse==== ee 1, 047 10, 246 || Be] Si ree 5, 029 8, 486 
IB RAZ see ee 2,159 6, 235 || Swedenwisice eee 5, 145 4, 990 
INCOR Wa Vee ee 1, 449 5, 081 || IFA COfae ee ee a ecyet 1, 563 4, 352 
SSO a as 3, 920 4,968 || Dt ay ee ee 972 4,001 
(Deningrkaeasks saan eee 2,413 3, 503 |] TUTE ULE yee eee | ee ee re 1, 484 
Spainser lien See eee 1, 270 3,491 || Denim abkese = awe 505 1337 
(hileteaie cet Beek ses 1, 340 3,103 |, AD ATS teeter eek ha ae 392 505 
Onkorders mes eee 5, 1385 2,059 |) (Bynes 242 379 
Other countries___._____ 6, 033 4,372 | Other countries________ 3, 795 3, 739 
ADK) ri Wee aie a a, 166, 460 220, 671 || Ota lees some oe een 123, 577 178, 446 
Frozen and chilled mutton: Oxhides, dry 
United Kingdom_-______ 76, 711 69, 497 || Germany === 5, 791 13, 233 
Mrance 22 estes tao 2, 301 4, 891 tally. ae ss 7, 267 7, 716 
United States:_-- 22-22 == 495 4,045 GP ATICEt Sean nase eee 2, 287 3, 463 
Belgiumess eee ee 900 2, 665 Spaimesee see nen een elie 1,377 2, 410 
Germanyasees eee 587 1,006 United Kingdom______ 2, 494 2, 053 
italy; Ses ees Sit EE 20 284 || United States___.______ 5, 278 1, 970 
Netherlands______._____ 46 226 }| JeNea bine 1, 401 1, 826 
Other countries_________ 36 101 | Netherlands___________ 640 1, 396 
Other countries________ 671 639 
AO Galley ee oe a a ee 81, 096 82, 715 
Frozen and chilled beef: Totaliesss ue wees 27, 206 34, 706 
United Kingdom_______ 465, 739 523, 341 || ———{S 
Belgium sss e ae 21, 758 64,083 || Sheepskins, unwashed: 
ING) eo oee oss 15, 382 47, 979 Hrances sess eee 11, 326 10, 418 
italy eet as 5, 488 42, 413 United Kingdom______ 887 1, 618 
INetherlandss-222s.2n.8 10, 690 40, 194 United States___.______ 785 690 
Germanys eene eee 22, 500 32, 438 || lexekeaupbon 254 177 
WmitediStatesssssseeas 641 2,442 || Germanyaaee ee 113 151 
@nyorderstat sa- = kas ee dle ee 3, 286 Brazil asec aor geen we 176 123 
Other countries_________ 5 44 Onjorderse ae eee AQ I< \\ Riese eee 
} Other countries________ 177 74 
MOGals = ase senate oo 542, 203 756, 220 ean 
Frozen pork: Total mene pe ees 14, 209 13, 251 
Genmanvyseeen aces 228 35 = 
United Kingdom_______ 1,449 33 || Goatskins: 
Netherlands___-__2_)-__ Bie ees ee United States___-__--- 1, 532 1, 217 
ran Cee ss ene eens 46 32 || ram Ce seer “385 389 
1eyelkeaho book econ pe eee tay fea es ae 14 || United Kingdom_____- 22 58 
nited States__.._______ 63 1 (Germ aniyae see eee 22 27 
italy tee She eee 1489 26 
Otaless eas eal reals 1, 823 115 || Other countries________ 39 6 
Preserved meats: 
United Kingdom_______ 38, 561 49, 143 || FRO Gales Gas ete Pa at 2, 000 , 123 
Germany een 15, 682 13, 979 || = 
INetherl aris maine 8, 354 7,384 || Horsehides: 
ran Ces ees een 4, 290 5, 685 |! United States_________ 901 1, 275 
United States siaas BS TBM 4,942 Germanye- eee 279 948 
Bel eiureeeee ene 4,126 3, 371 |) RUSS ame ass Sears Benes aoe |e ae 141 
Ltaly 2 eee eae 1,187 3, 296 || Netherlands._ 22222) 22 103 91 
Japan= sees eae 3, 102 2,753. || Danzig= esc! eo ew aes s 143). ease ele 
Other countries_________ 2, 084 2, 673 Other countries________ 25 37 
Rotal 7st ee See 80, 123 93, 226 MOG ora ene 1,451 2, 492 
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1923 1924 1923 1924 
Wool: : Tons Tons Casein—Continued. Tons Tons 
(Genmanyae nea oe 32, 477 39, 960 Netherlands_---.-------- 220 304 
nan Cem e ea eee = 33, 091 26, 497 Swedeniet2unent 5 uses 156 231 
United Kingdom___----- 15, 786 24, 574 Other countries____-_---- 340 745 
United States_____------ 24, 675 16, 431 
BX eatb hoo eee eee 12, 301 10, 021 ATO Gellwaheeee Wie wince es 11, 329 15, 412 
Nate loyeare eae el ace a a SS 7, 525 5, 259 == 
(Gita Cees a aie Bi ee SR Bayles ae 1, 760 || Butter: 
Netherlands__----------- 2, 625 1, 192 United Kingdom_-_-_----- 28, 068 26, 262 
Omiondersaae sens) aos Qe AQF Rs Soret (HPA COS sep tees es Pee 3, 138 1, 696 
Other countries__-------- 735 564 United States__.__------ 1, 059 1, 412 
| ; Other countries_-------- 547 663 
LAD Oe Vaasa ee ee, 131, 615 126, 258 
e TRO ta Se es 32, 812 30, 033 
Cheese: ee 
Winited:Statessa22 ass-25— 2, 329 655 || Casings, salted and dried: 
ran cece sem elern Het os: 1, 088 454 Germany esse 3, 193 7, 667 
Pally eaten wees ee ee 1, 979 81 United States_____------ 2, 954 2, 929 
@hilecet ies  e Sead 72 70 Netherlands_____-_------ 393 1, 241 
United Kingdom____---- 84 50 fal yece ee we eee 987 645 
IP CR Utss ee ee re eee 61 28 Spalneeeek ee ee ee 422 393 
Other countries____-_-_-- 141 33 MPa CCh ae ase ne eee 225 235 
United Kingdom__------ 787 237 
LR © tell ee ean eR eee 5, 754 i, eval Other countries____------ 134 258 
Tallow: S18 @ Gal] Bee ai altars 9, 095 18, 605 
United Kingdom__--_---- 30, 441 39, 560 ——— 
(Glenn anya eee ne 32, 522 17, 665 || Hair: 
Netherlands________----- 27, 009 14, 071 United States__.__------ ieeloo 810 
AM CO te a een anla oon nee! 8, 441 18, 465 Bel sivas e eee 525 600 
MiG all ype ese ee ae ee Se 8, 676 12, 541 United Kingdom_._------ 595 497 
iBeleiumes eee ees 6; 741 7, 876 Genmanysaee se nee ee 91 485 
Sane alee cen aa eee 1, 314 2, 786 || JUNG Os a soe es, See sae 267 469 
DD erumna Kee seer 873 940 || A re yes eel eee A eae 195 268 
United States_____._---- 5, 190 675 Other countries____------ | 15 98 
Wiebe ss es ee ae eee eee 624 
INIOTA Wi Vase ae ee 1, 121 616 otal esses sae See ae 2, 843 B22 
SiwiGd Cnesieesase See anes 537 567 s 
(Cy ae es ee Se 597 261 || Bones: 
Other countries____-_---- 3, 075 2,429 United States_____------ 38, 285 39, 776 
————_—— —. United Kingdom __------ 2, 273 5, 359 
RYO ie Ee ele ea 126, 537 114, 076 ran COs nese teases 3, 002 4, 430 
Germania Ae eee ee es 1, 066 4, 160 
Casein: Netherland ska saeae= ss 2, 724 2, 509 
United States_____------ 7, 876 7, 769 Isa eae ono SS eee | 1, 646 1, 279 
(GermanyAneeent eet oe 1, 590 3, 880 Upjopit. Gees eee coten | 1, 647 1,172 
United Kingdom__-_---- 1,014 1,679 Other countries____-_----| 1, 267 1, 576 
XalteAbboN= = 5 ee Shoe oee 33 434 . 
Gaya ere SNe 100 70 LA BOY PSN ae ee ee 51, 910 60, 261 
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ARGENTINA 


CEREAL ExPortTs.—In its issue of February 25, 1925, the Prensa 
of Buenos Aires published the following comparative table of cereal 
exports for the years 1923, 1924, and 1925: 




















Period Wheat Maize Linseed Oats 

Tons Tons Tons Tons 
Jams ltt owe b = 20 — 1923 sass ath ee ee 701, 783 376, 122 284, 377 172, 516 
1 Py a ieee SO Ra nen bere eats terete on 805, 549 107, 494 | 322, 644 127, 248 
UD GSR ees NURS eA ener a fie avon seleat ne 950, 838 291, 450 104, 447 125, 049 
TU WOU eee ee ea ape Fe Sy a as 3, 752,191 | 2,895,157 | 1,101,110 457, 848 
year al O24 eer Ae ae a rts ee ee ee eee 4, 508, 244 | 4,648,607 | 1, 422, 394 729, 999 

| | 





FisHEeries.—The first artificial breeding of fish in Argentina was 
begun by the Bureau of Fisheries of the Department of Agriculture 
in 1904 by Eugenio A. Tulian, later assisted by Luciano H. Valette, 
chief of the bureau, who proved that it was possible to raise fresh- 
water mackerel (pejerrey) in the inland lakes and rivers of Argentina. 
Since 1906, 400 lakes, ponds, artificial reservoirs, and dammed streams 
have been stocked in various parts of the country, not previously 
‘its habitat. The waters now regularly producing fish of the pejerrey 
variety are averaging about 30 kilograms per hectare annually, or a 
total yield valued at two and a half million pesos per year. Types 
of fish of the salmon variety have also been propagated, the first lot 
being imported from the United States in 1904. The salmon trout, 
also imported from the United States, has been acclimated and with 
the salmon will be distributed through the Andean lake region. The 
rainbow trout of California is also being acclimated. The inhabitants 
of the lake and river regions are not only finding an extra supply of 
food, but also a money-making occupation in the catching and dry- 
ing of these fish. 

Manan AND BY-PRODUCTS EXPORTED IN 1924.—The Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Sociedad Rural Argentina recently made public a table 
showing the exports of meat and its by-products for 1924. The total 
of such exports in 1924 reached 1,477,461 tons, or 235,266 tons more 
than the 1,242,195 tons exported in 1923. The various items were 
as follows: Frozen beef, 368,233 tons; chilled beef, 387,987 tons; 
frozen lamb, 82,715 tons; frozen hogs, 115 tons; preserved meats, 
93,226 tons; pork in prepared forms, 77 tons; dried and salted 
meats, 15,592 tons; animal oils, 1,649 tons; horns, 2,727 tons; con- 
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centrated stock, 1,636 tons; bristles, 3,227 tons; salted cattle hides, 
178,446 tons; dried cattle hides, 34,706 tons; stearin, 3,052 tons; 
meat extract, 2,473 tons; hide cuttings, 2,640 tons; guano, 29,098 
tons; fat and grease, 114,076 tons; meat flour, 4,032 tons; bones, 
60,261 tons; tongues, 2,042 tons; olein, 1,946 tons; small items, 
28,410 tons; oleomargarine and palmitine, 584 tons; hoofs, 3,116 
tons; first juice, 30,887 tons; dried blood, 10,903 tons; and casings, 
13,605 tons. 
BOLIVIA 


PROTECTION OF COPPER INDUSTRY.—In order to protect this 
industry and to promote the export of copper treated in various ways 
the import tariff was amended by a decree of February 2, 1925, in 
the following manner: Unrefined sulphur, 30 centavos per metric 
quintal; commercial sulphuric acid, 5 centavos per kilo; and iron 
pyrites, 30 centavos per metric quintal. These are considerable re- 
ductions. 

PUERTO SUAREZ DECLARED A FREE PORT.—By virtue of a decree of 
February 20, 1925, Puerto Suarez, on the Paraguay river, has been 
declared a free port for a period of five years. The importation of all 
merchandise through this port, with the exception of silk goods, 
fancy articles, ready-made clothes, and articles specially prohibited 
by law, will be exempt from customs duties. 

AREA OF TRACTS FOR COLONISTS IN THE CHAPARE REGION 
REDUCED.—By a decree of December 30, 1921, the lands situated 
between the Chipiriri, Isiboro, Sototosama, and Ichoa rivers and the 
mountainous section of Mosetenes were reserved for colonization 
purposes, the ground being apportioned in lots of 200 hectares each. 
It has now been found that considering the agricultural development 
of this section more colonists could be benefited by apportioning 
smaller lots, in view of which the above-mentioned decree has been 
amended, the size of the lots being reduced to 40 hectares each. 


BRAZIL 


SEED DISTRIBUTION.—During 1924 the Bureau of Agricultural 
Inspection and Promotion distributed to the Federal District and the 
States the following amounts of seeds in kilograms: 

Alfalfa, 9,881,000; rice, 12,477,000; potatoes, 51,003,000; hay, 
58,684,000; paragud, 36,749,000; Rhodes grass, 6,439,000; different 
varieties of kidney beans, 983,000; maize, 44,157,000; wheat, 
63,783,546; vegetables and greens, 1,307,345; mucuna (dolichos 
urens), 34,739,000; other seeds, 3,583,600; total, 326,741,491. Dur- 
ing the same period 39,990 fruit-bearing plants were distributed. 

PRODUCTION AND EXPORT OF MAIZE.—According to the report of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, the maize crop for the 1923-24 season, 
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although large, was less than that of the previous year. Exports of 
maize for the first nine months of 1924 were 3,001 tons less than those 
of the corresponding period of the year 1923, when they reached 
30,266 tons. Until 1915 Brazil exported no maize, but by 1917 
exports had reached 24,054 tons. According to the statistics recently 
published the following countries were the chief importers of Brazilian 
maize in 1923: Portugal, 14,598 tons; England, 8,543 tons; Germany, 
3,122 tons; and Cape Verde, 2,117 tons. The exports for 1924 were 
worth 8,874,645 milreis. 

FOREIGN TRADE NOTES.—According to the Brazilian American for 
February 28, 1925, the exportation of peanuts was 204 tons in 1919; 
895 tons in 1920; 191 tons in 1921; 55 tons in 1922; and 2,037 tons 
in 1923. The exportation of castor beans was 23,777 tons in 1919; 
21,980 tons in 1920; 14,394 tons in 1921; 4,270 tons in 1922; and 
7,563 tons in 1923. 

Topacco Exports.—The Information Service of the Ministry of 
Agriculture gives the following report on tobacco exports: In 1913 
Brazil exported to different countries 29,124 tons of leaf tobacco, 
principally from the State of Bahia, which furnished 25,080 tons. 
Of the 29,124 tons exported in 1913, 24,019 went to German ports. 
In 1923 the destination of the tobacco exported was as follows: Ger- 
many, 9,897 tons; Holland, 8,821 tons; Argentina, 5,140 tons; Spain, 
3,751 tons; Algiers, 2,076 tons; Belgium, 2,047 tons; France, 1,293 
tons; Italy, 1,183 tons; Portugal, 231 tons; and England, 2 tons; 
total, 34,441 tons. 

EsPIRITO SANTO COFFEE.—According to the Brazilian American 
for March 14, 1925, during 1924 the State of Espirito Santo exported 
1,285,211 sacks of coffee with an official value of 205,845,356 milreis. 
Taxes collected by the State amounted to 24,702,522 milreis. The 
present stock of coffee at Victoria is 51,419 sacks. 

Cotron in Minas Gerars.—According to the Brazilian American 
for March 14, 1925, the Cotton Service Department of the Federal 
Government reports that the progressive development of cotton cul- 
ture in the State of Minas Geraes is very encouraging. In spite of 
the fact that the State has had many cotton mills it has not been 
a cotton-growing center. During recent years production has been 
as follows: In 1919, 4,766 tons; 1920, 6,438 tons; 1921, 6,550 tons; 
1922, 6,695 tons; and in 1923, 6,251 tons. The 1924 crop is estimated 
at 6,822 tons. 

New roaps.—In Minas Geraes an automobile road is being built 
from Caratinga to the town of Raul Soares. 

An automobile road under construction between Santa Isabel and 
Recreio in the municipality of Leopoldina in the State of Minas 
Geraes was to be completed in April. 

A group of merchants of Brejoes, State of Bahia, have organized a 
company to construct an automobile road from Veados to Monte 
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Cruzeiro, on which automobile passenger and freight service will be 


maintained. 
CHILE 


OFFICIAL POPULATION, CROP, AND REVENUE STATISTICS.—In its 
January Bulletin the Central Office of Statistics gives the following 
figures on population during 1924: Marriages, 28,261; births, 155,431; 
and deaths, 120,415. The population was estimated on December 1, 
1924, at 3,905,358. 

According to the same source the following are the figures on 1924 
crops: White wheat, 6,601,452 metric quintals; summer wheat (trigo 
candeal), 389,081 metric quintals; rye, 20,298 metric quintals; barley, 
1,141,227 metric quintals; oats, 466,276 metric quintals; beans, 
432,071 metric quintals; chickpeas, 19,469 metric quintals; peas, 
95,305 metric quintals; potatoes, 2,704,781 metric quintals; maize, 
363,891 metric quintals; and wine, 2,366,092 hectoliters. 

The nitrate produced from January to October, 1924, amounted 
to 2,406,042 metric tons, coal to 1,540,276 tons, and copper bars to 
175,199 tons. 

POTRERILLOS MINES PROJECT.—The work in the copper mines of 
the Andes Copper Mining Co. in Potrerillos was stopped in 1921. 
Recently, however, it has been reported that the Anaconda Copper 
Co. intends to invest $40,000,000 in the tract on which the Andes 
Mining Co. was working, which consists of 272 acres in Potrerillos. 
The ore remaining, which contains about 1 per cent copper, is esti- 
mated at 137,400,000 tons. A new concentration plant with a daily 
capacity for 12,000 tons of sulphurated metal and a lixiviation plant 
with a daily capacity of 7,500 tons of oxidized mineral are to be built. ' 
The time estimated for the completion of this work is four years, so 
that by 1929 it is hoped that production will reach 190, 000, 000 pounds 
of copper annually. 

REGULATION FOR SEED DISTRIBUTION.—The Government recently 
issued a regulation for the distribution of seeds to small farmers 
through the General Bureau of Agricultural Service and through the 
Agricultural Distribution and Propaganda Service, with the aid of 
the provincial agricultural agents. In order to receive these loans 
of seed it is necessary for the farmer to be the proprietor of not more 
than 100 hectares of land suitable for planting wheat or barley and 
to promise to return in money the value of the seed loaned in addition 
to the costs of disinfection, freight, and other charges. 

BEET-SUGAR INDUSTRY.—The Government has made provision by 
law for fostering the beet-sugar industry in Chile by promising to 
pay for 10 years a bonus of 30 centavos per kilo to factories which 
may be established in the country for the making of beet sugar with 
over 96 per cent sucrose content from native raw material. Factories 
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to be eligible for the bonus must have a capacity for 1,000 tons per 
year and must be built in zones indicated by the Government. 


COLOMBIA 


Move. FarMs.—The House of Representatives has passed a bill 
appropriating 50,000 pesos for providing financial assistance to the 
various Departments which at the end of two years have established 
model farms. The same bill authorizes the Government to engage 
the services of three foreign experts on the cultivation of cotton, in 
order to develop that industry in Colombia, appropriating for this 
purpose 30,000 pesos. 

An allotment of 20,000 pesos a year was also provided by the above- 
mentioned bill to defray the expense of sending fourteen young men 
abroad, ten to study agriculture and the other four to specialize in 
geology and mining. 

CoFFEE PEST.—An interesting report was submitted to the Min- 
ister of Agriculture by the agronomical engineer sent by that Min- 
istry to the coffee plantations of Viola to make a study of a pest 
that has been damaging the coffee trees in that section. An insect 
known as the palomilla attacks the root of the tree, the limbs becoming 
dry and the leaves turning a yellowish color. The infected trees 
were found mostly in the dry and shadeless sections. It was found 
that the mest efficient means of destroying the insect was a solution 
made of petroleum, soap, caustic soda, and water. 

BUREAU OF PLANT DISEASES.—See page 627. 

FARMERS’ LOAN BANK.—See page 624. 

REFUSE INCINERATOR.—The Bogoté Board of Health has con- 
tracted with a German firm for the installation in that city of an 
electric incinerating plant for the disposal of refuse. According to 
estimates this plant will develop electric energy approximating 200 
horsepower daily, which will be employed for street-car service. The 
contracting firm engages to furnish some of the building materials, 
such as cement and bricks. An appropriation of 200,000 pesos has 
been made for this work. 

FOREIGN TRADE.—The quantity and value of the foreign export 
trade of Colombia for 1924 was as follows, according to the Nuevo 
Tiempo of Bogota for February 19, 1925: 


























Customhouse Kilos Pesos Customhouse Kilos Pesos 
ATAU Caer een aL Aiea 354, 319 74, 633. 65 || Riohacha_-___-_---___- 1, 688, 706 135, 704. 54 
Barranquilla___________ 78, 120, 051 | 32, 800, 568. 25 || Orocué_.-____.________ 35, 883 11, 770. 00 
Buenaventura___._____- 35, 600, 210 | 17, 861, 749.03 || Santa Marta__________ 205, 600, 768 | 4, 793, 607. 24 
Cartagena. _-_________- 31, 466, 873 | 9,873, 751.15 || Tumaco____-----___-- 7, 698, 087 839, 763. 03 
Cae tae 12, 587,088 | 4, 064, 031. 00 Tas | 
Tpidles ices ie Gan ON eh vel a 460521 11, 158. 05 Total____, ------ | 378, 198, 456 | 70, 466, 735. 94 





In 1923 the total exports reached 329,931,903 kilos, valued at 60,115,435.20 pesos. 
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PROMOTION OF COFFEE CULTIVATION.—During 1924 the cultiva- 
tion of coffee was increased 600 hectares, due to the cooperation of 
the International Bank to which 500,000 colones were assigned by 
the Government for the promotion of coffee cultivation. Of this 
amount 200,000 colones have been loaned to planters who wish to 
extend their coffee plantations, leaving a credit balance of 300,000 


colones for future use. 
CUBA 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBLIC WORKS.—By virtue of an executive 
decree an appropriation of 100,000 pesos has been made for repairing 
the Cienfuegos aqueduct and improving the water supply of that 
city. A similar decree allots a credit of 309,600 pesos for the recon- 
struction of the Government telegraph lines, and renovating the 
central telegraph offices in Habana, Santiago de Cuba, Bayamo, and 
Pinar del Rio, and also for repairing the post offices in the two last- 
mentioned cities. 

CUBAN CHEMICAL MARKET.—Cuban statistics place the value of 
imports of chemical and allied products in 1923 at $13,415,606, 
compared with $7,396,024 in 1922. The United States share of the 
trade rose from 65 per cent in 1922 to 69 per cent in 1923, at the 
expense of France, whose participation showed a decrease from 20 
per cent in 1922 to 15 per cent in 1923. Germany increased its 
contribution 3 per cent of the total in 1922 and 4 per cent in 19238. 
England’s share of the Cuban trade showed a decrease from 4 per 
cent in 1922 to 3 per cent in 1923. 

The year 1923 was an extremely successful one for the sale of 
fertilizer in Cuba. According to American statistics, shipments of 
fertilizers and fertilizer materials from the United States increased 
almost 500 per cent in 1923 over 1922—99,199 tons, worth $2,930,642, 
compared with 20,205 tons, valued at $372,589, in 1922. 

The value of exports of medicinal and pharmaceutical prepara- 
tions from the United States to Cuba in 1922 amounted to $1,468,583 
and in 1923 reached $2,167,816, an increase of about 50 per cent. 

During 1922 the value of United States exports of perfumery and 
toilet preparations to Cuba reached $361,579 and in 1923 amounted 
to $495,511, or an increase of about 35 per cent. 

Exports of paints, pigments, and varnishes from the United 
States to Cuba rose in value from $1,002,224 in 1922 to $1,780,488 
for 1923. | 

The production of industrial alcohol, both pure and as fuel, is 
becoming a very important Cuban industry. During 1921, 
36,557,187 liters were manufactured; in 1922 the production of 
alcohol increased to about 50,000,000 liters, of which approximately 
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18,000,000 were converted into motor spirit. The alcohol industry 
comprises 37 distilleries, representing a capital investment of more 
than $25,000,000, largely Cuban. (Commerce Reports, Jan. 19, 1925.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


HYDROELECTRIC PLANT.—A project for utilizing the water power 
of the Jimenoa River, a tributary of the Rio Yaque del Norte in 
the Province of La Vega, has been approved by virtue of an Executive 
decree issued February 24, 1925. The purpose of this project is to 
provide electricity for domestic and industrial uses, such as lighting, 
operating street cars and other purposes. The decree stipulates that 
the work shall be completed within two years from the date of this 
decree. 

ARBOR DAY socrETy.—In order to promote Arbor Day as a per- 
manent institution, a group of ladies in Santo Domingo has organized 
in that city an Arbor Day Society, and similar societies will be es- 
tablished in the various provinces. The program for this year 
comprises the planting and cultivation of orange trees by school 
children. Members of the society will contribute funds for pur- 
chasing garden tools, and also for providing two prizes to be awarded 
to the pupils who, according to the judgment of their teachers, have 
shown the most interest in school garden work. The municipality 
of every city will be asked to apportion some ground near the city 
where the young trees grown in the school gardens may be trans- 
planted and grafted with buds of the best stock. In every province 
the Society hopes to establish workshops for manual training, using 
for this purpose funds obtained from the sale of the orange trees and 
the contributions of the charter members. 


ECUADOR 


PROGRESS OF NATIONAL INDUSTRIES.—A new textile factory has 
been established at Atuntaqui, in a section of the country producing 
much cotton. A new factory for manufacturing wire and nails has 
also been installed in Guayaquil, according to word received from 
that city. It is expected that the output of this factory will be 
sufficient to meet the demand for these commodities in the entire 
Republic. 

Roap From LatracuncaA TO QuEvVEDO.—At the last session of 
Congress legislation was enacted authorizing the construction of a 
road from the city of Latacunga to Quevedo, Province of Los Rios. 
This highway will serve the important centers of San Felipe, Poald, 
Guangaje, Chugchillan, Sigchos, and La Esmeralda, opening up a 
very rich agricultural section of the country, where many large farms 
are located. Owing to the lack of good roads for transportation, 
the full produce of these farms has never been put on the market. 
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NATIONAL FILM COMPANY ORGANIZED.—A new film company has 
been organized in Guayaquil for the purpose of producing motion 
pictures dealing with national life and customs. 

._ AVIATION scHooL.—The training school has been moved tem- 

porarily to Quito from Guayaquil in order that the pilots who recently 
passed their tests may acquire practice in taking off and landing in 
high altitudes, which is much more difficult than at sea level. 


GUATEMALA 


Activities oF Ministry oF AGRICULTURE.—In his message read 
before Congress on March 1, 1925, President Orellana gave the 
following facts in relation to the Ministry of Agriculture: 

During the past year the cotton crop reached 30,000 quintals in spite of the 
poor results obtained in certain regions of the country. This is a large increase, 
since not long ago the crop totaled only a few hundred quintals annually. 

The Bureau for Agricultural Consultation distributed insecticides, other cures 
for plant plagues, and seed from the experiment station of La Aurora, where 
small quantities of imported seed were acclimated. The station was also a center 
for information service. 

By means of vaccine, the Zootechnic Bureau aided the stockraisers in the fight 
against carbuncle, and prevented the entrance of Texas fever by quarantine 
against countries where there is infection. 

The National School of Agriculture in Guatemala City has developed well, 


giving satisfactory results. 
HAITI 


Mopet FarMs.—In pursuance of the program for improving agri- 
cultural methods, the Department of Agriculture proposed to have 
50 model farms in operation by April of this year. The plan was to 
install these model farms on privately owned land, making a contract 
with the owner for one year, with the privilege of renewal provided 
the owner adopts in good faith the new methods of cultivation. 
The Department allows the farmer from 30 to 50 gourdes toward 
the upkeep of the farm. The farmer may plant only such crops as 
the Department of Agriculture suggests; the produce, however, will 
belong to the farmer. The Department furnishes plows, harrows, 
and other necessary farming implements, and also provides seeds. 
Twice a year regional expositions of farm products will be held and 
prizes awarded for the best crops. A veterinary bureau will be 
established on every model farm in order that farmers in the vicinity 
may learn to care properly for their livestock. 


HONDURAS 


TeLA Rar~roap Co. AIR sERVICE.—In February the Tela Rail- 
road Co. reopened its airplane service between Tegucicalpa and 
Tela direct, and via San Pedro Sula. 
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La CEIBA PUBLIC WoRKS.—Legislative provision was made by 
Decree No. 16 of January 23, 1925, for the establishment of a Com- 
mission of Public Improvements for the Department of Atlantida as 
follows: 

This body is to oversee the construction of a new road to be built from La 
Ceiba to Olanchito in the Department of Yoro, with a branch to Zapotal in the mu- 
nicipality of Jutiapa, and the filling of the estuary east of La Ceiba. Itis also to 
maintain the La Ceiba water supply. For these purposes a surtax of 1 centavo 
has been placed on each half kilo of foreign merchandise imported through the 
customs house of La Ceiba. Ten per cent of this revenue is to be used for the 
maintenance and extension of the water supply; 15 per cent for the filling in of 
the estuary; and 75 per cent for the opening and maintenance of the new road 
mentioned. For this same highway the road tax collected in the District of 
La Ceiba will be used with the exception of 15 per cent which belongs to the - 
respective municipalities. 

MEXICO 


RAILWAY NOTES.—Considerable activity is observed in railway 
affairs in Mexico. The National Railways of Mexico are to be put 
on a strict budget basis, drawn up by a corps of experts from among 
the railway heads, this budget to be submitted to President Calles 
for approval. Economies will be effected by reductions in the per- 
sonnel as far as these are consistent with efficiency, and by the 
virtual abolition of passes. 

The completion of the Tepic-La Quemada section of the Southern 
Pacific line in Mexico is now set for April 1, 1926, after which time 
communications will extend from Nogales, Arizona, where connec- 
tions are made with the Southern Pacific of the United States, to 
Guadalajara, and thence by another line to Mexico City. One of 
the great advantages resulting to Mexico will be the possibility of 
shipping sugar, wheat, and other west coast products to the capital, 
which has hitherto been impossible. Nearly 45,000 men are now at 
work on the new section of the line, which is about 100 miles in 
length. Seventeen tunnels have already been constructed. 

Concessions have been granted for the construction and exploita- 
tion of a railroad in the States of Sonora and Chihuahua from Yavaros 
via Navojoa to a point on the Kansas City, Mexico and Eastern 
Railway or on the Northwest of Mexico Railway, as may be most 
convenient. Another concession provides for the construction of a 
railway, 850 kilometers in length, from Tuxpam, in the State of Vera- 
cruz, to Saltillo, capital of the State of Coahuila. The estimated 
cost is $20,000,000. 

The construction of a railway from Tampico to San Antonio, 
Texas, for transporting petroleum is under consideration. 
Hicuways.—The press is discussing the construction of three high- 
ways, as follows: Matamoros to Acapulco, via Tampico, Pachuca, 
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Mexico City, Cuernavaca, and Iguala, crossing the country diagonally 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, a distance of approximately 700 
miles; Nuevo Laredo to Mexico City, the Meridian Highway, run- 
ning about 600 miles almost due south from the United States border; 
and Tuxtla Gutiérrez, State of Chiapas, through the State of Vera- 
cruz. It is proposed to secure the necessary funds through the sales 
tax on gasoline, which has been fixed at 3 centavos per liter. 


NICARAGUA 


CIGARETTE FACTORY.—A cigarette factory in Ledn has recently 
installed machinery for the manufacture of 40,000 cigarettes per hour 
and the handling of 10 quintals of tobacco a day. 

MANAGUA SEA WALL.—President Solérzano has requested the 
Minister of Promotion to call for bids from American companies 
for the construction of the sea wall along the shore of Lake Managua 
from the Casa de Artes to Monotombo. The Government is willing 
to grant to the construction company the right to sell lots along the 
Lake shore for cottages, summer homes and resorts. 

PRIVILEGES OFFERED TO CENTRAL AMERICAN VESSELS.—See page 
629. 

PANAMA 


STREET REPAIRS.—Two important projects for road repairs are 
now under way, the first being the paving of Broadway, Colon, 
from Eleventh Street to its intersection with the Mount Hope Road, 
at an approximate cost of $13,000, and the second, that for widen- 
ing the Calidonia road in Panama City and making it into a cement 
highway. On this road the Panama Electric Co. is to put in a double 
track for street cars for some distance. The cost of this work and 
of the paving will be about $180,000. 

TELEPHONE LINE.—On March 4, 1925, the Minister of Public 
Works reported that the telephone line to Porto Bello had been 
rebuilt as far as Maria Chiquita, and would soon be completed. 
The line will be a great advantage to the banana planters who have 
settled in that region. 

PARAGUAY 


HoHENAU COLONY.—This progressive agricultural colony, com- 
posed principally of German and Brazilian settlers, recently cele- 
brated the twenty-fifth anniversary of its founding. The location 
of this colony is very advantageous, as it has a port on the Parana 
river and a highway 18 kilometers long that runs the entire length 
of the settlement. At present the number of inhabitants is some- 
what over 1,110 persons, representing 180 families, each of which 
owns a tract of land with the necessary farming implements, and 
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also a number of cows and horses. Three schools in charge of com- 
petent teachers have been established in the colony. The Govern- 
ment is composed of a director, council, justice of the peace and 
police commissioner. 

CoTTON INDUSTRY IN 1924.—The following extract on the cotton 
industry in Paraguay is taken from the report of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Asuncién for 1924. According to this report the 
increase in the production of cotton is a most encouraging phase 
of the economic development of the country, and even if prices do 
not continue as favorable to the further development of this industry, 
cotton will still remain one of the staple products. Five years ago 
cotton did not figure at all among the products of the Republic, as 
the area under cultivation in 1917 was only 50 hectares, while in 
1923 it had increased to nearly 4,000 hectares,and in 1924 to 13,000. 
This tremendous increase in the cultivation of cotton will un- 
doubtedly lead to the establishment of plants for manufacturing 
cotton goods in the Republic, which would have a ready market, 
as this class of goods represents one of the leading imports from 
abroad. 

Imports OF COTTON Goops.—Imports of all kinds of cotton goods 
during 1924 amounted to 1,550,883 kilos, of which 23 per cent came 
from the United States, 49 per cent from Great Britain, 12 per cent 
from Italy, and 16 per cent from various other countries, including 
33,594 kilos of canvas from Japan. The following table shows the 
sources of these imports by country of origin: 




















Countries 1923 1924 Countries 1923 1924 
Kilos Kilos Kilos Kilos 
‘Argentina. eee SCs 48, 139 AAS OF (Great Britain 255) ees ae 755, 451 759, 499 
TEV cathe LMA A Gy 12, 938 AOL 3200 | italy a ee mai URI ea a 39,504 | 180, 132 
Tazilae eee CU Sa Ae 225, 149 54, 310 || Netherlands--_-_--------------- 22, 338 14, 824 
TANGO Las ak Wi ies, Fee 8, 895 16, 429 || United States__._.___-_____-_- 364, 985 358, 270 
Germany Ce Lae IRENE 4, 630 141630) ||P oth erss eens ie ree eee 41, 738 68, 398 














(Commerce Reports, April ie, 1925.) 
PERU 


New PERUVIAN COMPANY FORMED.—The various holdings acquired 
by the Royal Dutch-Shell Company in the Province of Tumbes and 
Departments of Piura and Lambayeque have now been consolidated 
in a local company called Compafiia Petrolera Peruana-Holandesa, 
S. A., with an authorized capitalization of 1,000,000 Peruvian pounds, 
of which 400,000 pounds only is to be issued at present, 25 per cent 
of that sum being offered for subscription in Peru, in conformity. 
with the Peruvian petroleum laws. 
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SALVADOR 


TELEGRAPH LINES.—According to the President’s message read 
before Congress on February 17, 1925, the new interurban telegraph 
lines constructed during the year totaled 75 kilometers, and the new 
telephone lines 75 kilometers. Added to the lines already existing 
in 1923 there are in all 2,448 kilometers of telegraph lines, and 2,448 
kilometers and 772 meters of telephone lines. Nine new telephone 
and telegraph offices were established. There are twenty wireless 
receiving stations now in operation in the Republic. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATIONS.—The President’s message 
of February 17, 1925, states that the General Bureau of Agriculture 
has, during the past year, introduced new crops and improved 
methods of cultivation for those already cultivated. The Bureau 
has distributed cottonseed and information as to its cultivation, in 
order to increase the industries relating to this product and to furnish 
occupation for native laborers. Two hundred tons of Alcalé cotton- 
seed were brought from the United States for planting. The experi- 
ment station started in La Agronomia plantation early in the year 
has done good work, as have those at Zacarias and La Ceiba. La 
Ceiba station has undertaken the cultivation for experimental pur- 
poses of three kinds of tobacco and imported corn, and at Izolco the 
manufacture of coconut oil is being carried on. Rubber cultivation 
is soon to be started. 

RAILROAD TO GUATEMALA.—Work is being pressed on the railroad 
line to Guatemala, material having been ordered for 200 miles of 
track. The lines from Santa Lucia, Santa Ana Province, to Ahua- 
chapaén, and from Santa Lucia to Metapin on the Guatemalan 
frontier are soon to be completed. 

AIR PASSENGER AND MAIL SERVICE.—The press reports that the 
Colombo-German hydroairplane company which operates so effi- 
ciently in Colombia is endeavoring to establish an air passenger and 
mail service between Barranquilla (Colombia), Key West, Florida, 
Panama, the Central American Republics, and Habana. A repre- 
sentative of the company called upon President Quifiénez Molina in 
January tc broach the matter. The representative stated that no 
favor was solicited from the Government beyond the right to operate 
and the business offered. The trip from San Salvador to the United 
States could be made in 36 hours by hydroairplanes capable of 
carrying 10 passengers and a number of mail bags. 


URUGUAY 


DREDGING OF THE Port or MonteyvipEo.—The Financial Com- 
mittee of the Port of Montevideo recently purchased at a cost of 
500,000 pesos a modern dredge with which to deepen the outer 
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harbor and the canal which gives access thereto, 600,000 cubic 
meters having been dredged within a month. 

FoREIGN COMMERCE.— The official value of imports from January 1 
to November 30, 1924, amounted to 62,168,478 pesos, and the real 
value of exports to 99,393,889 pesos, against 55,106,724 pesos and 
95,546,625 pesos respectively during the same period in 1923. 

NEW ELECTRIC CAR SYSTEM.—Under a concession which a German 
company has requested from the National Council of Administra- 
tion, an electric car system, consisting of passenger cars with a 
capacity for 40 persons and freight cars with a capacity of 5,000 
kilos, fitted to run without tracks, would be established between 
Montevideo, Canelones, Florida, San José, Minas, and intermediate 
villages. The fare would be 30 per cent lower than that charged by 
the railway companies. Power for operating the cars would be 
derived from cables running parallel to the road. 


VENEZUELA 


ESTIMATED COST OF COFFEE CULTIVATION.—According to an article 
published in the Boletin Comercial e Industrial for December 31, 1924, 
the yield per coffee tree varies according to the age of the plantation, 
condition of the soil, and changes of climate, but ordinarily a tablon 
or 6,987 square meters (10,000 square varas), containing 1,100 trees, 
yields about 500 kilograms of coffee. 

The estimated cost of a quintal (46 kilograms) of coffee produced 
by plantations already in bearing is 34.40 bolivars, while that of pur- 
chasing and preparing a tablén of virgin woodland, planting it to 
1,100 coffee trees with the necessary shade, and caring for them 
three years until they begin to bear is 1,652 bolivars. 

Prices in Caracas during 1924 varied between 56 and 72 bolivars 
per quintal for the best qualities and between 46 and 52 bolivars for 
lower grades. These were higher than usual, but unless they are 
maintained or increased farmers can not afford to devote themselves 
exclusively to the cultivation of coffee, taking into consideration the 
necessary capital and time required to cultivate a plantation until the 
trees are in bearing. 

COTTON CROP IN ARAGUA DE BarcELONA.—The estimate of ood 
production in 1924 in Aragua de Barcelona was 400,000 kilos. The 
new crop is menaced by a disease, locally called zapatilla, in the form 
of an outgrowth at the base of the stalk that withers the plant, and 
by a green caterpillar that eats the leaves and causes the pods to 
drop off, which the farmers fear will greatly reduce production this 
year. 

PEARL FISHERIES.—The pearls obtained during recent months near 
the Island of Margarita are of excellent quality, size, andcolor. An 
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important firm recently purchased Margarita pearls, as they are com- 
monly called, valued at 2,000,000 bolivars. 

HiGHWAY DEVELOPMENT CONTEMPLATED IN VENEZUELA.—With the 
completion of the Gran Carretera Transandina, two other important 
highways in the same district areunder contemplation: One from Pal- 
marejo via the Misoa valley to Carora, connecting there with the 
road to Barquisimeto and Caracas, and the other from Trujillo via 
Bocono to Guanare, connecting with the old Carretera del Oeste and 
San Carlos. The former project, which would afford access to the 
three great oil fields of Mene Grande, El] Mene, and La Rosa, was 
brought to the President’s attention in August by the petition of the 
Maracaibo chamber of commerce. (Commerce Reporis, March 30, 
1925.) 





ARGENTINA 


NATIONAL Postat Savines Banx.—At the end of 1924 the deposits 
in the National Postal Savings Bank, established 10 years ago, 
amounted to 63,309,952 pesos national currency, belonging to 835,637 
depositors. Compared with the position at the end of 1923, these 
figures represent an increase of about 10,000,000 pesos in deposits 
and 121,000 in the number of pass books. ‘The institution now has 
1,240 offices, showing that the habit of thrift is gradually being incul- 
cated among the laboring classes, from which the majority of deposi- 
tors come. (Review of the River Plate, February 6, 1925.) 


BOLIVIA 


TAX ON BANK Prorits.—A law of February 2, 1925, modifies article 
4 of the law of January 6, 1914, as follows: 


All foreign banks, branches or agencies of foreign banks shall pay a semiannual 
tax of 10 per cent of their net profits. In no case shall the general expenses, 
penalties, and so forth exceed 40 per cent of the gross profits. For the purpose 
of this tax gross profits shall be considered all funds such as interest on loans, 
premiums paid for negotiating bills, and other receipts. 


CHILE 


GOVERNMENT PROPERTY.—The Office of National Property of the 
Treasury reported that in 1924 the 10,814 pieces of national property 
were valued at 506,525,136 pesos. 
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CHILEAN EMPLOYEES’ Crepir BAnK.—An association known as the 
Caja de Crédito de los Empleados de Chile—Employees’ Credit 
Bank—has recently been formally recognized and will now undertake 
operations. It has a capital of 500,000 pesos divided in shares of 10 


pesos each. 
COLOMBIA 


Farmers’ Loan Banx.—Law No. 68, promulgated December 26, 
1924, authorizes the Government to found a farmers’ loan bank in 
Bogota for the purpose of facilitating long-term loans to farmers. 
This bank shall establish branches in the capitals of the various 
Departments or in other cities, according to the needs and the agri- 
cultural development of the section. The capital stock of this bank 
represents 2,000,000 pesos, of which the Government will subscribe 
half, the other half being subscribed by the Departments, municipali- 


ties, and the general public. 
CUBA 


MONETARY CIRCULATION DURING THE YEAR 1924.—According to 
statistics published by the Government the monetary circulation 
in the Republic ouiue the seen 1924 was the following: 























Gold Silver Nickel Paper money 
Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos 
WTO AS UIT es ella We mem Zeus Mu Meg een 4, 120, 000. 00 1, 558, 000. 00 233, 220. 00 14, 881, 000. 00 
dSS2 8 el Gap gy as ONS UL See a of UES Le Dt 4, 291, 947. 00 1, 933, 955. 00 277, 539. 96 46, 594, 135. 00 
In the hands of fadieicieniat RTS RD 28, 692, 818.00 | 8, 875, 545.00 | 1,383, 390.95 | 277, 637, 897. 00 
ETO Gatley =se Se NS MR oe Aiea tg OME NE 37, 104, 765.00 | 12, 367, 500.00 | 1, 894,150.91 | 339, 113, 032. 00 





Exports and imports of money during the same year—1924—were 
as follows: 


Pesos 
ATU OTS eae aa ta ke CP AN PRL Sore AMC aC) GORD IU SRD ee 19, 573, 000. 00 
Exports: Pesos 
IPA PETOMAOI ey tare eh emerge Aer Rees Men cee 17, 281, 116. 00 
SU yer A Ncna AL Gatien estas. Ma eet ON Mania nian) 10, 000. 00 
Foreign money, equivalent to_________ 302, 428. 23 
A bores iat AS at Cte ARR Che Ope aM ML pe UMAR ue betes Dee see a Yes GST 17, 593, 544, 23 
Differenceinihay.or of im pPortsa sees wns opal on mie nace 1, 979, 455. 77 
GUATEMALA 


CREDIT INSTITUTIONS.—See page 627. 
HONDURAS 


La CrIBA CUSTOMS RECEIPTS.—The Reconciliacién of Tegucigalpa 
for January 27, 1925, published the following table of customs and 
other receipts for December, 1924: 
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December, December, 
Revenues 1924 1923 Excess, 1924 
Pesos Pesos Pesos 
W@ruspomMs}TeVeNnUe 32 Se Oe yew Ne Ss 73, 135. 18 47, 736. 32 25, 398. 86 
TAY LOY OV GY OY) WACSTS A RN A dg ee ESSA A SYN 9, 316. 00 5, 764. 00 3, 552. 00 
SCCL ALES ERI POS ee cee re ner De A ae Ee We 16, 117. 70 9, 920. 08 6, 197. 62 
STI TSVATO VC TILES Hs sae Me Mare Mea bay ade Di ek ea 26, 858. 94 26, 041. 62 817. 32 
AVY FE Ss al ks ES 8 aN a nS RN ee 125, 427. 82 89, 462. 02 35, 965. 80 








The postal imports which are recorded in the customs revenue 
produced in December, 1924, 6,210.01 pesos, as against 1,282.93 
pesos in the corresponding month of 1923. 


MEXICO 


OPERATIONS OF THE COMISION MONETARIA.—since the Comisién 
Monetaria undertook banking operations its business has shown 
a constant increase. Collections in December, 1924, amounted to 
18,591,919 pesos, and in January, 1925, to 14,228,225 pesos. Cur- 
rent checking accounts increased from 2,453,791 pesos in December, 
1924, to 2,968,584 pesos in January of this year. The sales of certifi- 
cates for the payment of customs duties were 3,882,579 pesos in 
November, 4,807,941 pesos in December, and 4,494,838 pesos in 
January. The purchase of dollar drafts, which in December was 
$4,253,412, reached $7,423,482 in January, while the sale of such 
drafts was $1,693,485 in the former month and $1,873,532 in the 
latter. 

PARAGUAY 


CUSTOMHOUSE REVENUES.—The customhouse receipts in gold and 
legal currency collected by the various customhouses of the Republic 
during the months of December, 1924, and January and February, 
1925, amounted to 217,713.65 pesos gold and 37,851,613 pesos legal 
currency. 

VENEZUELA 


PUBLIC-HEALTH BUDGET.—The 1925 budget for the Department 
of Public Health will be distributed as follows: 


Bolivars 

aC Wray ASH a CRENREK Os I  PERN Ry A NV a 51, 120. 00 
CGeneraliii's ec Cio me es ee ea erat seca ENON ie aN ey 19, 760. 00 
Reura is ara abo ra ae BAe ine DUG UE a 24, 180. 00 
Destruction) of rats) Vee hs Reis Ny AyD ap aR ANE Ry La 45, 760. 00 
Am ULAMCOV SET VIC CS uae aye i Al Pg 4, 186. 00 
Health station at Eloy Alfarol_ 2222 2) 0-2-4 3 ee 3, 130. 40 
Destruction of larvae by means of larvivorous fishes_ 31, 922. 80 

180, 059. 20 


RAILWAY REVENUES.—According to a report published by the 
Bureau of Statistics and Communications, the public revenue 
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derived from the different railways in the Republic during the last 
three months of 1924 amounted to the following: 








Railways Revenue Railways Revenue 

; Bolivars Bolivars 
La Guaira-Caracas______________-__ Cems ern s |W Cem a 288, 937. 55 
Maiquetia-Macuto._________-__--_- TORS CZAC ON | CALENCL Oem eee eee eS 47, 230. 10 
Puerto Cabello-Valencia_____._____- 307):799.615)]| Bolivar. See eal aa 662, 548. 00 
Coro— Wa Velade se eno ewe 145:432°05))|| La: Celba seek aes ee Sie eee 348, 605. 25 
Guanta-Naricual___._.___________-- ESB VEGF || EVO oS ee Ce 413, 967. 15 
Santa Barbara-E] Vigia_____________ 195, 630. 97 —_ 
WienneZTel ATI ne aes ueene akon etek 862, 020. 90 4, 048, 063. 54 














INTER-AMERICAN HiGH Commission.—In accordance with a decree 
of January 8, 1921, and a resolution published on February 38, 1925, 
the President of the Republic has appointed the following members 
of the Inter-American High Commission: Dr. Carlos F. Frisanti, 
Dr. Vicente Lecuna, Dr. J. A. Tagliaferro, Sr. Jestis Maria Herrera 
Mendoza, Dr. Pedro Hermoso Telleria, Dr. Federico J. Peraza, Sr. 
Enrique Pérez Dupuy, Sr. Laureano Vallenilla Lanz, and Sr. N. 
Veloz Goiticoa. 


44 A@ 





CHILE 


RENT LAw.—On February 13, 1925, the Government issued a 
decree regulating rentals and housing. By the provisions of this 
decree, which is published in full in the Mercurio of Santiago for 
February 14, 1925, buildings declared insanitary by health author- 
ities are to have their rentals reduced 50 per cent until their closing, 
destruction, or repair. A list of insanitary houses is to’be presented 
to the Housing Courts the first of each month by the commissions 
on workers’ housing. The rental allowed to owners of houses in 
good sanitary condition shall not exceed 10 per cent of the actual 
legal valuation until such time as the Housing Courts have deter- 
mined the definite value, plus a quota for repairs, sanitary improve- 
ments and the like to be expended by the lessor at each change of 
lessee. Tenants may not be evicted under six months except for 
nonpayment of rent, serious damage to property, immoral conduct 
of the tenant, or the use of the premises for purposes dangerous to 
public safety or morals. The number of Housing Courts will be 
in proportion to the size of the laboring population, the courts to be 
composed of three members, one to be appointed by the governor of 
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the province, one by the municipality, and one by the Citizens’ Com- 
mittee. These courts will have jurisdiction over repairs, demolition, 
or closing of insanitary or uninhabitable dwellings. 


COLOMBIA 


BUREAU OF PLANT DISEASES.—The Chief Executive issued decree 
No. 1994 on December 31, 1924, creating a Bureau of Plant Industry. 
It is the duty of this bureau to establish and enforce quarantine 
regulations to prevent the spread of plant diseases, also to investi- 
gate and study means of exterminating diseases already existing 
in the country, and to publish the results of the investigations. 


COSTA RICA 


DECREE ON SALE OF ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES.—Articles 24 and 31 
of the Law on Alcoholic Beverages No. 27, signed on December 29, 
1906, have been amended to read as follows: 

Article 24.—Liquor establishments together with all other departments con- 
nected with them, whether liquor is sold in them or not, will be subject to the 
same regulations, those which refer to closing days and hours included. 

Article 31.—No commercial establishment other than service drug stores and 
bakeries may be opened before 6 a. m., with the exception of those situated in 
the ports, which may be opened an hour earlier. 

Public stands and barrooms in hotels, restaurants, clubs, and casinos must 
be closed all day Sunday and no liquor sold in any other of their departments 
while the barrooms are closed, this regulation applying also to holidays fixed 
by law. On week days they must all be closed at 10 a. m. 

Liquor establishments must also be closed on election days and those preceding 
and following the elections. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


POSTAL MONEY-ORDER SERVICE REESTABLISHED.—A law reestab- 
lishing the postal money order service throughout the Republic was 
published in the Gaceta Oficial of January 21, 1925. For the imme- 
diate establishment of this service the Treasury Department ad- 
vanced the sum of $15,000.00 to the Postal and Telegraph Adminis- 
tration in order to meet the payment of the postal orders already 
issued. The above-mentioned $15,000.00 will constitute the per- 
manent reserve fund for this service. 


GUATEMALA 


CREDIT INSTITUTIONS.—On February 23, 1925, the President of 
Guatemala signed Decree No. 890, by which the credit institutions 
of the country are to be regulated. Credit institutions are defined for 
the purposes of this law as (1) the Central Bank of Guatemala and 
other banks of issue, (2) mortgage banks, (3) banks and banking 
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houses receiving deposits, (4) agricultural banks, (5) savings banks, 
(6) storage warehouses making loans on goods deposited, and (7) 
foreign banks and banking houses. The full text of the decree was 
published in the Jmparcial of Guatemala City in the issues of Febru- 
ary 27 to March 7, 1925, inclusive. 


HAITI- 


OWNERSHIP OF REAL PROPERTY BY FOREIGNERS AND FOREIGN 
CoRPORATIONS.—The full text of this law, dated February 13, 1925, 
appears in Le Moniteur of February 19, 1925. 

The following is a summary of the law: 


No foreigner, except residents of the Republic, may purchase real property in 
Haiti, and then only when said property is required for residential purposes ‘or 
for agricultural, commercial, industrial, or educational enterprises. Any foreign 
owner of real property who leaves the Republic and remains absent during five 
consecutive years shall lose his right to said property, which shall then be turned 
over to the Bureau of Inheritance and sold at public auction, the owner of the 
property receiving the net proceeds. In the event of the death of a foreigner 
owning real property in Haiti the respective rights of the heirs or legatees, if they 
are all foreigners, shall be determined according to the laws of the country of the 
deceased. The court having jurisdiction in this case shall be that located at the 
place of residence in Haiti of the deceased. If all the heirs are Haitians their 
interests shall be determined by the Haitian courts in accordance with the 
Haitian inheritance laws. If there are both Haitian and foreign heirs the division 
shall be made by the Haitian courts according to the Haitian laws on inheritance. 

No company incorporated under foreign laws shall purchase real property in 
Haiti unless it has established a domicile in the Republic. In the case of joint- 
stock companies authority for operating in the Republic shall also be obtained 
from the Chief Executive, said authority being granted only after an examination 
of the companies’ by-laws. Joint-stock companies incorporated under Haitian 
laws with headquarters in Haiti shall enjoy all the rights accorded citizens of the 
Republic in regard to the purchase of real property. All other companies in- 
corporated in Haiti under Haitian laws shall be considered as foreign companies 
unless one-half at least of the capital stock is owned by Haitians. After the dis- 
solution of any foreign company established in Haiti a term of five years is 
granted for the liquidation of the company’s real property. At the termination 
of this period the above-mentioned property shall be turned over to the Bureau 
of Inheritance and sold at public auction, the net proceeds going to the liquidators 
or their duly authorized representatives. , 


HONDURAS 


HomerstEAps.—A presidential order of February 21, 1925, sets 
aside for homesteads the national lands located between the cities 
of La Ceiba and Olanchito in the Departments of Atlantida and 
Yoro for the width of a league on both sides of the road to be built 
between the two cities. The exceptions are the lands known as 
Mina de Escoto, not suitable for agriculture, and the town lands 
of the former municipality of Agalteco. The lands designated for 
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homesteads may not be claimed for other purposes. The right to 
acquire a homestead was conceded to Hondurans by the agrarian 
law which went into effect January 1 of this year, as noted in last 


month’s BULLETIN. 
NICARAGUA 


PRIVILEGES OFFERED TO CENTRAL AMERICAN VESSELS.—A decree 
has recently been issued which provides as follows: 

Vessels flying the flag of any of the five Republics of Central America, which 
are employed exclusively in the coasting trade between Nicaragua and other 


Central American countries and Panama, will be exempt from port taxes, pro- 
vided they reciprocate by carrying Nicaraguan mail free of charge. 


PERU 


ACCOUNTS TO BE KEPT IN SPANISH.—Congress passed a law on 
January 16, 1925, by which commercial and business firms and _all 
merchants in general are obliged to have their bookkeeping done 
in Spanish. Account books made out in any other language will 
have no legal value in favor of the firm or merchant to whom they 
belong. Failure to comply with this law will be punished by a fine 
ranging from 30 to 3,000 Peruvian pounds, according to the cir- 
cumstances of each case and the financial standing of the firm or 
merchant. 

CENTENNIAL OF SUPREME CouRT.—The first centennial of the 
founding of the Supreme Court of Peru was celebrated on February 
8 last by an interesting ceremony held in the Palace of Justice in 
Lima. The Chief Executive, members of the Cabinet and other 
government officials attended, and several interesting speeches were 


made. 
URUGUAY 


PENSION LAw.—A new pension and retirement law was promul- 
gated by Congress on February 4, and sanctioned by the Administra- 
tive Council on February 6, 1925. It makes important changes in 
the regulations previously in force. 
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TRADE-MARKS.—By an interchange of notes between the Minister 
of Foreign Relations of Bolivia and the German Envoy accredited to 
that Republic, the following regulations for the protection of trade- 
marks were agreed upon: Citizens of each of the contracting States 
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shall enjoy in the territory of the other State the same privileges, 
regarding the protection of trade-marks, as those accorded to native 
citizens, providing they comply with the requirements of the trade- 
mark laws. Furthermore, it is understood that the respective 
registration fees required by each State shall be paid in full. This 
agreement shall remain in force until six months after nes annulled 
by either of the contracting States. 


MEXICO—-GERMANY 


CLAIMS CONVENTION.—A claims convention between Mexico and 
Germany was signed in Mexico City on March 16, 1925. (EI 
Universal, Mexico City, March 17, 1925.) 





ARGENTINA 


UNIVERSITY NOTES.—From the Report of the Department of 
Public Instruction for 1923, recently received, the following notes 
have been taken: 


A budget of 8,665,105.65 pesos national currency was approved for 1924, an 
increase of 1,173,623.65 pesos over the preceding year. The research institutes, 
founded in 1922 in the College of Liberal Arts, began to function. The one 
devoted to Argentine literature has made a collection of folklore, and has pub- 
lished some native musical and literary works. The Institute of Philology, 
organized by the Spanish philologist, Don Américo Castro, is working success- 
fully in cooperation with a similar one in Madrid under the direction of Don 
Ram6én Menéndez y Pidal. Several institutes were incorporated in the College 
of Medicine—the surgical clinic for research and demonstration work, the radium 
laboratory, which has a gram of this metal and apparatus for its use, and the 
Institute of Hygiene, which engages in extension work, the professor of this 
subject, together with a group of students, giving lectures on public hygiene in 
factories, shops, and schools. General lecture courses on different topics are 
frequently offered. 

The budget for the National University of La Plata for 1923 amounted to 
3,100,934.92 pesos national currency. Of this sum, the National Government 
contributed 2,643,880 pesos, the difference being derived from the permanent 
income of the university. Changes were made in the courses of study of the 
Colleges of Engineering and Veterinary Science. 

The Annual University Congress, organized in 1922 for the purpose of relating 
university activities with the life of the Nation and conducted in cooperation 
with all the other universities of the country, is a permanent feature of the Univer- 
sity of La Plata.. The Congress has eight sections, seven of which held successful 
meetings in 1923—those devoted to law, economics, and political science; liberal 
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arts and education; chemistry; physical and mathematical sciences and astron- 
omy; medicine; agriculture; and veterinary science. 

The School of Fine Arts has become a part of La Plata University. Its course 
of study includes advanced instruction in music, painting, sculpture, free-hand 
and mechanical drawing, and a special elementary drawing course for workmen. 

This university has established an important radio station, by means of which 
the lectures and concerts given at the university are heard by thousands of persons 
in different parts of the country. 

The budget for the National University of Cérdoba was increased, thus making 
possible several improvements. The number of students enrolled in 1923 was 
2,185, an increase over the previous year. The public library of the university 
was enlarged so that it is now able to accommodate more students and to offer 
better facilities for study. 


CHANGES IN NORMAL SCHOOLS.—In February, 1925, the President 
signed a decree reorganizing the normal schools. The latter are 
now of three kinds: Normales de Profesores, to prepare school admin- 
istrators and special instructors for secondary and normal schools; 
Normales de Maestros, to equip primary teachers; and Normales de 
Preceptores, to prepare rural teachers. 


BOLIVIA 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF Epucation.—The Secretary of 
Instruction in his report to the National Congress in August, 1924, 
states that schools founded during the preceding year included a 
kindergarten, several elementary schools, and a practice school of 
secondary grade for boys and girls connected with the normal school. 
The Santa Cruz Private Seminary was incorporated into the public 
school system. A reorganization was effected in the Cochabamba 
Vocational School, whose excellent administration and valuable 
services make it a model for others of this type. The Commercial 
School in the same city has been closed. Military training was 
introduced into the schools and plans are being made to organize 
the Junior Red Cross. In the same report, the Secretary presents 
an extensive program for the reorganization of the entire educational 
system, including elementary, secondary, vocational, and profes- 
sional education. The project includes a comprehensive plan for the 
education of the Indians, the professional preparation of all teachers, 
the providing of buildings for educational purposes, and the raising 
of a budget to carry out this program. 

STUDY OF LAW DISCONTINUED.—By order of the Ministry of Public 
Instruction the law schools in all the universities of the Republic 
have been discontinued, the first-year course being abolished at once, 
the second-year course in 1926, and the third-year course in 1927. 
After that time the law schools will cease to exist until it is considered 
desirable to reestablish them. In this way those who have already - 
begun the study of law will be allowed to graduate, but no new stu- 
dents will be admitted. The Minister of Public Instruction expects 
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to amplify the technical and scientific courses in the universities to 
take the place of the abolished law courses. 


BRAZIL 


EDUCATIONAL CouNcIL.—The Legislature of the State of Rio 
Grande do Norte passed a law on December 5, 1924, creating an 
Educational Council which will work in conjunction with the De- 
partment of Education. In accordance with the present law and 
one of 1916 the council will decide such educational problems as 
may arise. The council consists of three permanent committees— 
pedagogical, legislative, and judicial. There are in addition tem- 
porary committees appointed to meet special needs. It will formu- 
late its own rules and regulations, which will go into effect after being 
approved and published by the State Government. 

AID TO PRIVATE scHOoLS.—In accordance with law number 596, 
passed on December 5, 1924, the State of Rio Grande do Norte will 
give financial aid to private schools meeting the standards fixed by 
the State Bureau of Education, and agreeing to follow its rules and 


regulations. 
CHILE 


GaBRIELA MistraL.—Gabriela Mistral, the well-known poetess 
and educator, returned in February to Chile, her native land, after 
three years’ absence, two of which were spent in Mexico in an edu- 
cational advisory capacity in cooperation with Sr. José Vasconcelos, 
then Minister of Public Education in that country. In the spring 
of 1924 Miss Mistral journeyed to the United States on her way to 
Europe, where she spent about eight months, chiefly in Italy and 
Spain. Having now come back to Chile, she was received with affec- 
tionate demonstrations, both public and private, an evidence of the 
high esteem in which she is held both as a poetess and educator. 
She has been given a pension by the Government in recognition of 
her long years of service as teacher, first in the sparsely populated 
mountain district where she lived and later as principal of No. 6 
Secondary School for Girls in Santiago. Now that she is free from 
school routine she intends to devote her time to writing textbooks and 
other educational works, as well as poetry. 


COSTA RICA 


NursEeRY scHooLts.—Under the able direction of Sefiorita Maria 
Isabel Carvajal and two other teachers, the Government has estab- 
lished in San José a school for children of preschool age, which will be 
divided into two sections, alternating morning and afternoon. There 
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will be no class distinction, but preference will ‘be’given to laborers’ 
children and to those who have poor parents or only a mother. 

Sefiorita Carvajal, who is also a writer, her nom de plume being 
Carmen Lira, was one of the teachers sent a few years ago by Presi- 
dent Acosta to study the organization of this type of school in Paris 
and Belgium. 

EDUCATIONAL MIssIon.—By a presidential decree published Feb- 
ruary 3, 1925, Sr. Luis Felipe Gonzélez Flores, Ex-Assistant Secretary 
of Public Education and actual Director of the Bureau of Psycho- 
logical Research in Heredia, has been appointed to study the organi- 
zation and management of the psychological laboratories of Argentina 
and also of the primary, secondary, and normal schools of that Repub- 
lic, Chile, and Uruguay, giving special attention to the agricultural, 
industrial, and vocational schools. 

AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL.—Under the direction of Sr. Juan J. Carazo, 
of Heredia, the Agricultural School, established in 1916 by Sr. Luis 
Felipe Gonzalez Flores, with the cooperation of Sr. Austregildo 
Bejarano, agronomical expert, and closed during the previous admin- 
istration to reduce the expenditures of the Department of Education, 
has been reopened. Under the supervision of Sr. Juan J. Carazo 700 
vegetable gardens have been started. 

TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR NURSES IN CARTAGO.—See page 64U. 


GUATEMALA 


GENERAL NOTES ON EDUCATION.—In his message of March 1, 1925, 
the President of the Republic states that during the past year, with 
the aim of making instruction as practical as possible, special prefer- 
ence was given to industrial, agricultural, and manual education, 
to the study of home economics and to research work. Great 
emphasis was also laid on the importance of physical education and 
all possible help was given to athletic associations. Classes in 
physical culture were reestablished in the elementary as well as in 
the normal schools. Football and basket-ball teams were organized 
in some of these. 

Statistics for the year showed 1,477 national and 219 private 
elementary schools, 5 professional schools, 9 secondary institutes, 17 
normal schools, 7 vocational schools, and 4 schools of commerce. 
The general enrollment was 94,177, and the number of teachers 
4,284. There were 31 libraries open to the public; the Conservatory 
of Music was reorganized; the School of Fine Arts held several exhibi- 
tions; and the College of Pharmacy and Natural Sciences, which had 
been eliminated when the University was closed, was reopened at 
the request of the Druggists’ Association. 
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In order to meet the need for new school buildings, the reconstruc- 
tion of the Central Normal Institute for Young Women was com- 
pleted, work was begun on the Vocational School, and the building 
for the National Library was almost completed. 

The Botanical Garden was placed at the service of the public in 
general and especially of the schools. Several experimental lessons 
were given there to students of the Agricultural and Normal Schools 
and to those of the Colleges of Pharmacy and Medicine. 

The Weather Bureau in the Botanical Garden is in telegraphic 
communication with the Observatory of Salvador and is endeavoring 
to extend its exchange to neighboring Mexican stations. 


HONDURAS 


REGULATIONS FOR ELEMENTARY EDUCATION.—New regulations 
pertaining to elementary education, proposed by the Director General 
of Instruction, were adopted in September, 1924. In accordance 
with the regulations, the school year consists of 10 months, and 
public primary instruction is lay, free, and compulsory for children 
between the ages of 7 and 15. The regulations provide for the estab- 
lishment of schools in all towns, villages, and hamlets where there 
are 20 or more children of school age. In the more sparsely popu- 
lated districts, the children are instructed by itinerant teachers. 
In the Capital of each department there shall be at least two schools 
for adults, one for men and one for women, and whenever possible 
kindergartens for children between the ages of four and seven. 

The regulations state clearly the importance of emphasizing the 
practical rather than the theoretical side of education, the kind of 
buildings that should be provided for the schools, the system of 
classification and the salary schedule of teachers, and the require- 
ments for the appointment of native and foreign teachers, principals, 
and supervisors. Only teachers belonging to the highest rank may 
hold administrative positions. By means of the new regulations 
the Government hopes to give an impulse to educational progress. 
and to make reforms in harmony with the needs of the country. 


MEXICO 


EDUCATION APPROPRIATIONS.—The Revista de Hacienda for March 
2, 1925, publishes the following figures on the appropriations of the 
various States and Territories for purposes of education during 1924, 
The high percentage of the budget expended for education in Chihua- 
hua, Sonora, and other States should be noted. 
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Expenditures for education in the Federal District and the Terri- 
tory of Quintano Roo were borne by the Federal Government. 

DoMESTIC SCIENCE FOR SERVANTS.—An interesting new school 
center for the Federal District is being opened in the Parque Lira. 
It will include a commercial course, outdoor kindergartens and 
primary classes in the extensive grounds, and a course in cooking and 
other branches of domestic science for servants. 

UNIVERSITY SUMMER ScHooL.—The fifth session of the University 
Summer School for American and Mexican teachers will be held in 
Mexico City from July 9 to August 21 of this year. In addition to the 
many courses of a varied nature, week-end excursions are arranged 
to other cities and near-by points of interest, including the famous 
pyramids of Teotihuacén. Fifty per cent of the railroad fare in Mexi- 
can territory will be refunded on their return to students who suc- 
cessfully complete their courses. | 


NICARAGUA 


Honor To Director GENERAL OF THE Pan AMERICAN UNION.— 
Among honors received by Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the 
Pan American Union, during his visit to Nicaragua in the latter 
part of January, was the degree of Doctor of Jurisprudence and Politi- 
cal Sciences conferred upon him by the University of Leén. 

NationaL INDIAN ScHooLt oF Matacatpa.—The National Indian 
School of Matagalpa was opened in that city on February 15, 1925. 

INFORMATION ON SCHOOLS REQUIRED.—Dr. Leonardo Argiiello, 
Minister of Public Instruction, recently sent a circular telegram 
to the heads of the provincial departments requesting the names of 
all towns, districts, and settlements where there are no schools. 


PANAMA 


Davin anp AGguapuULcE NormMAL Scuoois.—Two rural normal 
schools are to be established, one in the city of David, and the other 
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in Aguadulce, to train teachers for rural schools. As a part of these 
schools there will be an agricultural experiment farm and a primary 
school where normal school students will do their practice teaching. 

TreacuErs’ Summer Scuoot.—On March 8, 1925, the Teachers’ 
summer school was opened in the National Institute, in Panama 
City, with 300 teachers enrolled for the courses and shinee still to 


come from the interior. 
SALVADOR 


Drrector GENERAL OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION HONORED 
IN SALVADOR.— During the visit of Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General 
of the Pan American Union, to San Salvador the title of Academician 
Honoris Causa was conferred upon him by the University of San 
Salvador. The distinguished visitor was entertained by the Presi- 
dent and others of official and social prominence in the city. Soon 
after his arrival in San Salvador Doctor Rowe, accompanied by 
the Minister of Foreign Relations, went to the Parque Duefias to 
lay a wreath at the base of the monuments to the Heroes of the Inde- 
pendence of Central America. 

-ScHoout Facts.—The message of the President read before Con- 
gress on February 17, 1925, states the following facts: 

During 1924 there were 733 primary public schools with 1,110 teachers. The 
registration of pupils was 44,791, while the average attendance was 30,070. 
There were also 37 private primary schools and 38 municipal schools. 

Since the kindergartens in the capital were crowded another is to be opened. 

A new feature of the Department of Public Education is that of the traveling 
teacher service, the 10 members of this staff going to rural districts. 

Women’s education is being carried on by the normal school for girls and the 
continuation schools. The secondary education regulations went into effect 
the past year, the schools now functioning accordingly. The University con- 
tinues to be a center of national culture. The National Library, through its 
various reading rooms located in different parts of the capital, is being consulted 
by an increasing number of people. 

GIFT TO A TEACHER.—In September, 1924, the Government of 
Salvador presented a house to an elementary-school teacher, Don 
Abel de J. Alas, as a reward for his unselfish services to the public 
schools. 

WoRKERS’ EDUCATION.—The work of the Popular University, 
which was organized for the purpose of educating the workers, con- 
tinued during 1924. Some of the subjects on which lectures were 
given were personal and shop hygiene, duties and rights of citizens, 
suffrage, thrift, charities, insurance and illiteracy. 

TEACHERS FOR THE ARMY.—On December 29, 1924, a resolution 
was passed establishing in the capital short vacation courses for the 
purpose of training the men who will give elementary instruction 
to other soldiers. 
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URUGUAY 


REORGANIZATION OF NORMAL SCHOOLS.—The new curriculum for 
the normal schools is divided into two sections: A four-year course 
covering general cultural subjects, and a two-year course in which 
special training for teaching is given. A student will not be admitted 
to the University until he has completed the four-year secondary 
course. 





» ARGENTINA 


EMPLOYMENT INCREASE.—According to the Boletin del Departa- 
mento del Trabajo for December, 1924, employment in Buenos Aires 
increased between February and August, 1924, 2.5 per cent, 9,960 
more persons being employed in August than in February. 


CHILE 


Rattway Empitoyrrs’ Concress.—On February 23, 1925, the 
Railway Employees’ Congress was opened in San Bernardino, closing 
on March 1. One of the principal acts of this Congress was to write 
statutes for a new organization which is to take in all branches of 
railway employees. A program was considered for a health crusade, 
child welfare, pensions for students available to children of railway 
employees, medical assistance, and prophylaxis. 

GENERAL BurEAU oF Lasor.—The General Bureau of Labor, 
established to handle labor disputes, is to have among its activities 
a public library for reference on social questions; a series of lectures 
to be given in labor organizations to expound the new labor legis- 
‘lation; and the publication of books and pamphlets on the latest 
laws, as well as concerning social questions in Chile and other coun- 
tries. About the middle of March regional inspection offices were to 
be established throughout the Republic for the adjustment of local 
labor differences. 

HONDURAS 


FIRST BUILDING COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION.—On February 22, 
1925, the first workmen’s building cooperative association was 
formed in the city of La Ceiba. Among the members are dealers 
in builders’ supplies. Protective legislation for this new body will 
be sought from Congress. 
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MEXICO 


VERACRUZ LABOR FEDERATION.—On March 6, 1925, a Federation 
of Land and Sea Workers, composed of 17 member unions, was 
formed in Veracruz and affilated with the Mexican Federation of 
Labor (Confederacién Regional Obrera Mexicana). The member 
unions of the former gave up all political activities and agreed not 
to strike unless such action was approved by the latter. The Vera- 
cruz Federation proposes to promote workers’ education through 
industrial schools and lectures. 


PERU 


PROJECT FOR DISTRIBUTION OF LANDS.—Through the Ministry of 
Public Works the Government has asked Congress for authority 
to allot a tract of land 1 hectare in extent, free of all incumbrance, 
to every laborer who worked on the irrigation system for the Imperial 
Valley. The Government has reserved for this purpose 517 hectares, 
the idea being that the lands opened for irrigation shall be distributed 
in small lots in order that the owners themselves may cultivate the 
ground. By carrying out this plan 517 persons of the laboring 
class would be benefited. 





ARGENTINA 


PHYSICAL CULTURE IN SANTIAGO DEL EstEro.—The municipal 
head of the city of Santiago del Estero recently issued a decree 
providing for a city institute of physical culture for children between 
the ages of 10 and 15. An instructor is to be appointed from the 
infantry regiment stationed in that city. 

ARGENTINE PHYSICIANS’ STUDY OF SYPHILIS.—On March 10, 1925, 
Drs. Jéuregui and Lancellotti, two Argentine physicians, presented 
to the Academy of Medicine of Paris papers on their work in the 
study of syphilis and its effects upon the llama, an animal in which 
the disease follows a course similar to that in man. These physi- 
cians announced that they have been able to produce a pure culture 
of espiraqueta palida, and from this a curative serum. Some of the 
physicians attending the session of the Academy of Medicine when 
the Argentine scientists read their papers, which were greeted with 
prolonged and unusual applause, declared that they believed the 
application of the discovery would rid humanity of this scourge in 
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10 years. The Pasteur Institute of Paris is to witness the work of 
these Argentine physicians, who will send for llamas and conduct a 
complete set of experiments in the institute. 


BRAZIL 


NATIONAL CRUSADE AGAINST TUBERCULOSIS.—During February, 
1925, the Posto Antero de Almeida of the National Crusade against 
Tuberculosis aided 1,125 patients in Rio de Janeiro, to whom were 
given 2,307 kilos of food worth 2,743 milreis, and 443 garments 
worth 2,746 milreis. 

VISITING SERVICE OF Nossa SENHORA DO Socorro HospPitaL.— 
The visiting service (ambulatorio) of Nossa Senhora do Socorro 
_ Hospital was inaugurated in Rio de Janeiro on March 5, 1925, with 
headquarters on the Praia de Sio Christovio. The hospital, destroyed 
by fire in October, 1921, has been providing a temporary hospital 
and visiting service to fill the needs of patients in the locality. Two 
divisions of the new hospital building are now ready and will be 
opened in a short time. The pharmacy is located in the center of 
the building with wards for women and children on one side and one 
for men on the other. The consultation offices, operating rooms, and 
laboratory are located at the rear. 

RED Cross AID FOR EXPLOSION vicTIms.—The Brazilian Red Cross 
aided the victims of the explosion which took place in March on the 
Ilha do CajG@ injuring a great many persons. The Red Cross pro- 
vided clothing and other necessities for families whose homes were 
destroyed by the explosion, funds also being sent from the Sao Paulo 
branch of the National Red Cross. 

To STUDY CHILD WELFARE.—The Brazilian Child Welfare Depart- 
ment recently commissioned Dr. Sylvio Sucupira to visit Hurope for 
a year and a half to study the best child welfare establishments as 
well as child hygiene, prenatal prophylaxis, school hygiene, and 
related matters, of which he is to send detailed reports to the Bra- 
zilian Child Welfare Department. The Department plans to send 
other competent scientists on similar missions to the United States 
and the South American Republics. 


CHILE’ 


First pLAyGRrouNnD.—The first playground for children built in Val- 
paraiso was opened on February 8, 1925, on the Avenida Argentina, 
due to the efforts of the Citizens’ Committee. A program of athletic 
games and sports was then given, being followed by a band concert. 

Banp or Mercy.—The Band of Mercy of Santiago has continued 
its helpful work for prisoners by presenting a large number of books 
to the library of the penitentiary in Santiago. 
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Under the presidency of Sr. Jorge Meléndez, who founded this 
society of students in 1919, the Band of Mercy has done valiant 
service in the prevention of cruelty to animals and in aiding poor 
children. The 2,000 members of the organization subscribe to a 
notable code of honor, the first article of which reads as follows: 


A member of the Band of Mercy is first of all a gentleman and as such should 
learn to respect both himself and others. 


COLOMBIA 


San Josh Hosprrat.—This new hospital was opened in Bogota 
on February 8, 1925. The building is well equipped with all modern 
appliances, and besides provisions for attending to charity patients, 
there are accommodations for persons who can afford to pay. 


COSTA RICA 


TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR NURSES IN CARTAGO.—Supported by the 
Board of Charity of Cartago and under the direction of competent 
teachers, this new training-school for nurses, at present the only one 
of its type in Central America, was established on March 15, 1924, 
in the Maximiliano Peralta Hospital, in the hope that some day the 
hospitals as well as the doctors in private practice will be provided 
with well-trained graduate nurses, thus opening a new field of occu- 
pation to Costa Rican women. 

The curriculum comprises anatomy, physiology, hygiene, general 
bacteriology, therapeutics, toxicology, materia medica, medicine, 
infant feeding, and English, the entire course covering three years. 
The requirements for admission are as follows: The applicant must 
be between 17 to 30 years of age and enjoy good health, taking a 
medical examination to make sure that she has no physical or anato- 
mical defect; and present good credentials, with a certificate from 
a primary, normal, or secondary school. If unable to meet the last 
requirement, she may take examinations in arithmetic, geometry, 
Spanish grammar, and penmanship. Instruction is given free of 
charge, board and uniform included, subject to the condition that 
the students render the service indispensable to a nurse’s training, — 
serving three months on probation. A monthly allowance of 20 
colones is made each student for dress and other personal expenses. 

DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN FEMINIST visits Costa Rica.—On 
March 4, 1925, Mrs. Philip North Moore, president of the National 
Council of Women and member of the Pan American Committee of 
Women, in company with Mr. Moore and 80 members of the Chamber 
of Commerce of St. Louis, Missouri, arrived in San José, where they 
were cordially received by Government representatives and many 
prominent persons in commercial and social life. 
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Mrs. Moore was also warmly welcomed by Sefiorita Angela Acuiia, 
President of the Nationai Council of Costa Rican Women, in the 
name of the Costa Rican feminists. 

CONGRESS DECIDES AGAINST WOMAN SUFFRAGE.—On February 20, 
1925, the special committee appointed by Congress to study the 
amendments to the Electoral Law submitted their report for con- 
sideration, recommending that Section VI of this law, which prohibits 
woman suffrage, should not be omitted. The measure was therefore 
submitted to decision by vote, and after much discussion during 
several sessions, which were attended by a large number of women, 
Congress voted 24 to 15 against woman suffrage. 


CUBA 


REGULATIONS FOR NURSES.—Regulations have been issued by the 
Department of Public Health requiring all graduate nurses in the 
Republic to have their diplomas duly legalized and registered at that 
Department. Nurses who do not comply with this regulation are 
debarred from practicing their profession in the Republic. 

WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC.—Eixecutive decree No. 384, dated March 
2, 1925, contains the complete resolutions regarding the penalties 
prescribed for the white slave traffic in Cuba, or for violating in 
any way the International Convention for the Suppression of White 
Slave Traffic of September 30, 1921, the International Agreement of 
May 18, 1904, and the Convention of May 4, 1910, of which Cuba 
is one of the signatory nations. The full text of the above-mentioned 
decree is published in the Gaceta Oficial of March 18, 1925. 


ECUADOR 


SCHOOL VACATION COLONIES.—Two school vacation colonies organ- 
ized by Dr. Carlos Monteverde, Director of Studies, conjointly 
with the Junior Red Cross of Guayaquil, have been sent to Rio- 
bamba. The children, who occupy two farmhouses provided with 
sanitary conditions and comforts, are enjoying the benefits of 
mountain air and nutritious food. There are 50 children in all, 25 
boys quartered in one building and as many girls in the other. 
Each colony has its own director and supervisors. 


GUATEMALA 


Rep Cross Werex.—As a result of the agreement between the - 
Pan American Red Cross societies at the conference held in Buenos 
Aires to cooperate for the enrollment of not less than 1,000,000 
members, the Guatemalan Red Cross planned to hold Red Cross 
Week in May. In preparation for this membership drive, Dr. 
Enrique Mor4én made a trip through the various departments ex- 
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hibiting health films. The cooperation of the American Red Cross 
has been asked in the matter of furnishing insignia, flags, and other 


material. 
MEXICO 


AtcoHotism In Mextco.—The National Bureau of Statistics has 
recently prepared a monograph on alcoholism in Mexico, containing 
data on the amount of alcohol and alcoholic beverages produced in the 
country, the amount of alcohol needed for industrial purposes, num- 
ber of deaths caused annually by alcoholism, number of other diseases 
arising therefrom, number of places where alcoholic beverages are on 
sale, approximate number of consumers, characteristic beverages in 
different parts of the Republic and their effects, and other matters of 
interest. The press states that these statistics are to be used as a 
basis for measures tending to restrict the production and sale of 
alcohol and alcoholic beverages in the Republic. 

CuiLD WELFARE Boarp.—The Federal Child Welfare Board, whose 
recent establishment by law was mentioned in the April issue of the 
Butietwy, held its first meeting on March 2 of.this year, Dr. José 
Manuel Puig Casauranc, Secretary of Public Education, being chair- 
man ex officio. The membership of the Board is made up of repre- 
sentatives of Government departments, the Mexican Medical Associa- 
tion, the Red Cross, the National. Association of Architects, labor 
unions, private charitable associations, and other organizations. 

Doctor Puig, who expressed his opinion that the work of the Board 
should have as its first aim the drawing up of a bill giving adequate 
protection to children, proposed the appointment of committees to 
study various phases of the subject, the following committees being 
named: Social, judicial, industrial, medical, legal, education, and 
hygiene. 

At the second meeting of the Board, held two weeks later, many 
valuable suggestions were made. While certain steps can not be 
taken until Congress passes the necessary law, other matters can be 
improved immediately by administrative action. Doctor Puig 
announced that a school of homemaking was soon to be established, 
where students could learn proper methods of child care by practical 
work with children left there for the day by employed mothers. 
University students will be asked to cooperate with the Board, 
medical students making visits to the homes of sick children and 
engineering students aiding in municipal sanitation. At the sugges- 
tion of Doctor Pruneda, rector of the University, the principles of 
child health will be taught all normal school students, who in turn 
will impart them in the schools. The Red Cross and the Child 
Protective Society offered to establish two shelters for vagrant 
children. 
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SANITATION IN CHINANDEGA.—The Rockefeller Foundation has 
carried on extensive sanitation work in the city of Chinandega, 
inspecting houses, and suggesting proper provision in the market for 
the care of food and the use of special carts for the transportation 


of meat. 
PANAMA 


Rep Cross work IN JANUARY.—The following report of the work 
of the Red Cross of Panama during January, 1925, was published in 
the Diario de Panama of February 10, 1925: 

Child Welfare Department.—Children registered since the foundation of the 
Panaman Red Cross, 10,610; children prescribed for in January, 151; number 
treated, 86; number given medicine, 372; number brought to clinic for other 
reasons, 198; number weighed, 651; home visits by visiting nurses, 2,009; 
number of children seen during the month, 3,431; children dismissed at the age 
of 18 months, 105; children admitted during the month, 208; cans of condensed 
milk distributed, 422; bottles of malted milk distributed, 11; number of children 
now on the list, 2,231. 

Department of Relief for Poor Families—Sick persons examined by doctors, 
150; persons receiving medicine, 385; persons weighed, 45; injections given, 
33; persons sent to the hospital, 10; house visits, 194; visits to Palo Seco, the 
leper colony, 1. 

Supplies distributed.—Pounds of rice, 2,920; cans of milk, 602; cakes of soap, 
608; families aided, 140; number of rations given, 602; records made, 48. 

Two patients were sent to the interior. 


PERU 


SOCIAL WELFARE IN THE PETROLEUM FIELDS.—At a lecture given 
by Sefior Oscar Guiroja, mining engineer, on the petroleum fields of 
northern Peru, an interesting reference was made to the measures 
taken by the International Petroleum Co. for the welfare and safety 
of its laborers and employees. In Talara, as well as in Negritos, 
Lobitos, and Lagunitas, the company has provided clinics, hospitals, 
pharmacies, and medical services free for their workmen. The com- 
pany also encourages and helps in the development of sports and 
other forms of amusements. 

REGULATIONS FOR ESTABLISHING MEDICAL INSTITUTIONS.—Regula- 
tions issued by the Health Department require that permission shall 
be obtained from that Department for establishing private clinics, 
sanatoriums, or similar medical institutions. Requests for permits 
must be accompanied by the plans of the building where the institu- 
tion is to be located, also information regarding the water supply, 
sewerage, and sanitary conditions in general, and details as to the 
particular kind of establishment to be opened. The Health Depart- 
ment will keep a record of all authorized medical institutions, and 
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any that may have been established prior to the publication of this 
regulation must, within one month, be entered on this record. 


SALVADOR 


WoMEN’S TUBERCULAR WARD.—The Sonsonate Hospital planned to 
open a pavilion for tubercular women patients about March 1, 1925. 

BETTER BABY CONTEST.—In the first better babies competition 
held in San Francisco, Department of Morazén, on Children’s Day, 
December 25, 28 babies between the ages of 6 and 24 months were 
entered. Three prizes were given for the healthiest babies. Clothing 
and toys were also distributed to the other children in the contest. 

Anti-Hooxworm DErpaRTMENT.— During 1924 the Anti-Hookworm 
Department examined 41,496 persons in the Republic, of whom 
25,565 were suffering from hookworm. Treatments for hookworm 
numbered 45,865 and those for ascariasis 19,581. In the places 
visited by the sanitary inspectors 5,839 toilets were constructed and 
3,257 were in the course of construction. 

Rep Cross BurLtpinc.—The Salvadorean Red Cross is preparing 
to select a site in the capital on which to erect its headquarters. 


URUGUAY 


CHILDREN’S SANITARIUM in Minas.—The children’s sanitarium, 
which includes the milk station, founded by Dr. Tula Rovira de 
Ricci and other prominent philanthropists in Minas, who expended 
50,000 pesos on the building aione, has been offered to the National 
Public Assistance Board. 

Urucuayan Anti-Tusercutosis Leacue.—In the latter part of 
February, 1925, baths for the open air school were opened in the 
institution under the direction of the Uruguayan Tuberculosis League 
in Montevideo. Other improvements to this institution are a 
modern heating system, sunbaths with special beds for children, and 
improved service facilities. 


VENEZUELA 


NAME GIVEN TO NEW INSTITUTION.—According to the decision of the 
Board of Directors, the health center of Caracas has been named 
‘Instituto Benéfico Simén Rodriguez,” in tribute to Sim6én Bolivar’s 
teacher, who accompanied the Liberator to Peru and Bolivia, where, 
having been assigned to the post of Director and Inspector General 
of Instruction and Charity, he established orphanages and homes for 
the benefit of the poor. In the clinics of this center children up to 
three years are attended, and attention is also given to adults. The 
milk station for babies, or Gota de Leche, to which these activities have 
been added, continues its good work. 





CUBA 


MONUMENT TO THE VICTIMS OF THE ‘“‘ MaIneE.”’—On March 8, 1925, 
an imposing ceremony was held in the city of Habana, the occasion 
being the unveiling of the beautiful monument erected by the people 
of Cuba in memory of the victims of the Maine. President Zayas and 
General Pershing unveiled the monument and delivered eloquent 
speeches commemorating the act. The officers and crew of the United 
States battleship Utah were invited to participate in the dedication 
exercises. Among the other distinguished guests were Admiral 
Dayton of the United States Navy, and members of the cabinet 
and diplomatic corps, besides many high Government officials. 
Approximately 20,000 persons witnessed the event. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Funps ror Cotumsus Licut.—By virtue of a proclamation issued 
by President Vasquez an intensive campaign was held throughout 
the Republic during the week commencing February 27 to March 5, 
to raise funds by popular subscription to carry out the project of 
erecting the Columbus Memorial Light in Santo Domingo. 

NEW LEGATION ESTABLISHED IN SANTO Dominco.—The Minister 
of the Dominican Republic accredited to Chile has advised his Gov- 
ernment that Chile has created a legation in the Dominican Repub- 
lic, and that a representative will shortly be designated for the post. 


HONDURAS 


TROPICAL PLANT AND ARCH OLOGICAL RESEARCH BY TULANE 
Universiry.—On March 4, 1925, authorization was granted by Dr. 
Paz Barahona, President of Honduras, to Tulane University of New 
Orleans as follows: 


1. To collect data and material concerning the economic distribution, cultiva- 
tion, and possible improvement of the various useful plants of the Republic; 
to hunt for and collect specimens, and develop scientific detailed studies on 
the botany native to the country, including therein statistics on climatology, 
rainfall, and forestation. 

2. To collect ethnological and archeological data and material concerning 
the remains of the earlier inhabitants of the country, especially for the purpose 
of determining and defining the difference between the ancient races and the 
indigenous inhabitants of Honduras, and their culture and origin, and the Mayas 
and others of Guatemala and Yucatan. 
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3. To establish and put on exhibition both in Tegucigalpa and in New Orleans 
collections which shall in the above manner show the natural resources, possi- 
bilities, and history of Honduras, so as to spread better and fuller information 
about the country, and develop international intercourse and understanding. 

An expedition from Tulane University has already arrived in 
Honduras. 

MEXICO_ 


AGRONOMIC, ETHNOLOGICAL AND ARCHEOLOGICAL RESEARCH BY 
TULANE UNIvERsITy.—At the request of the State of Tabasco, the 
Department of Middle American Research of Tulane University is 
carrying on an economic plant survey of that State under the efficient 
leadership of Dr. Wiliam Gates. Medicinal plants, forest products, 
and suitable areas for cultivating certain products will also receive 
attention from the experts composing the party. 

Another group from the same department, with the cordial coop- 
eration of the Mexican Government, is crossing the entire Maya 
area, having already reported important discoveries of hitherto 
unknown remains. 

Similar researches are also being carried on in Honduras, as noted 
above. 

PERU 


NEW MAGAZINE ON Peru.—The Pan American Union has recently 
received from the Peruvian Consul General in Barcelona several 
copies of a very interesting descriptive magazine on Peru published 
by that Consulate. 

URUGUAY 


MonvuMENT TO GENERAL GarzOnN.—The monument offered as a 
tribute by the Peruvian nation to General Garzén, one of the heroes 
of independence, was recently completed in Lima. This monument 
is 9 meters high and represents the hero of Zepita, Pichincha, and 
Ituizangé in the hussar’s uniform which he wore during the two 
first battles. In order to give more solemnity to the unveiling of 
the monument in Montevideo, the Peruvian Government will send 
a company of the Vencedores de Puchincha (Conquerors of Pichincha), 
the battalion formerly commanded by General Garzén, to attend 
the unveiling ceremonies. 
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1925 
Estimate of corn planted areain Argentina___..__.--------------- Feb. 16 
Condition of Buenos Aires banks at end of December, 1924_______- Feb. 18 
Excerpt from annual report on commerce and industries for 1924_-|---do--_- 
Cost of production of cotton in Argentina -----_--..------------- Feb. 20 
Estimated production of grains for crop year 1924-25 _____--------- BULdorehs. 
Argentine Government encourages aviation -..--....------------ doe 
Condition of privately owned railwaysin Argentina_.._..-------- Feb. 26 
BOLIVIA 
Bolivian mineral exports during January, 1925____--...--------- Feb. 17 
Acceptability in Bolivia of the uniform through bill of lading | Feb. 24 
prescribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
BRAZIL 
Review of commerce and industries of Pernambuco consular | Feb. 5 
district for quarter ended Dee. 31, 1924. 
New telephone line into the interior of Pernambuco.------------- Feb. 6 
Review of Brazilian commerce and industries for January, 1925, | Feb. 12 
and preliminary annual report for 1924. 
1924-25 cotton crop in State Of Ceara Ue Ser eta IIR Ae Feb. 13 
INEASLOWAN SSMS TAZ ewe ee eas ie en Sele ee eee Feb. 26 
Regulations for public and private cleaning__-__.-.---.---------- Feb. 28 
Highway construction in State of Pernambuco------------------ wdozes= 
Sharp decline in declared exports of coffee-__-_--.-------.-------- Mar. 2 
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Rainfallinee araspl 90019246 saw Pe ee ee ee Mar. 4 
The State of Para initiates service of disinfection of cereals |...do-.-- 
shipped out of State. 
Exports of babassi nuts during 1924 _____.__._------------------ Mar. 6 
Radio society established ALATA mses oe ea eS Mar. 10 
CHILE 
Irrigation project for growing of sugar canein the Azapa Valley___| Feb. 9 
Annual survey of commerce and industries for 1924___-__.._.-_____ Feb. 10 
Chuquicamata coppernindustry eee eee ee ee ee Feb. 14 
Value of property owned by Chilean Government___------------- Feb. 21 
COLOMBIA 
Completion and operation of meat-packing plant at Covefias_._._| Mar. 5 
COSTA RICA 
Annual report on commerce and industries Ba) cd KO | Mar. 20 
CUBA | 
Ore production in Oriente Province in 1924__.___._._._-.----__-- | Feb. 2 
una report on commerce and industries of the Isle of Pines, | Feb. 25 
Through cargo service from New York to Manzanillo_-_--_..---- Mar. 4 
Cattlemaisingiinieasterny tba sam eee ae en enna | Mar. 6 
Hoad-buildineyprogram of Sb a eee nN Nea eae Mar. 10 
Review of commerce and industries of Cuba for February, 1925..! Mar. 16 
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Labor Banks in the United States____________________________________ 
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HE twentieth of May of the year 1925 will surely be a red 
letter day in the annals of the fatherland of Marti, for that 
day was doubly celebrated in the Pearl of the Antilles, 
first, as the twenty-third anniversary of the proclamation 

of the Cuban Republic, and, second, as the inauguration day of his 
Excellency, General Gerardo Machado, President of the Republic. 

It may be said without fear of contradiction that few nations have 
ever attained in such a relatively short period of national life so high 
a degree of prosperity as has Cuba. In her 23 years of free and inde- 
pendent existence she has advanced with firm step along the path 
of peace and progress; her industries to-day occupy a flourishing and 
prominent place in the world of business; her enormous natural 
wealth is the earnest of a still more smiling future; and under the 
wise guidance of her leaders the ship of state is being directed toward 
the port of permanent national prestige and glory. 

General Gerardo Machado, the new Chief Executive who on the 
national holiday assumed the reins of government, was born in 1873 in 
the city of Santa Clara; the son of Colonel Gerardo Machado y Cas- 
tell6 and Sefiora Lutgarda Morales de Machado, both parents being 
members of prominent and well-to-do families of that city. As a boy 
and young man he attended the leading schools and academies of his 
birthplace, but in 1895, eager to bear his part in the struggle for 
“Cuba Libre,” he iotmned the forces of General Juan Bruno Zayas. 
In the battles of Vega Alta and Camajuani the young Machado was 
cited for notable exploits of valor. On the field of Oliver, where he 
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served as captain on the staff of General Manuel Suérez Delgado, he 
was seriously wounded, a colonelcy being the reward for the gallantry 
which well-nigh cost his life. Only after a prolonged struggle be- 
tween life and death could the young officer return to the field of 
battle, where he ‘‘carried on’’ until the victorious close, having in the 
meantime won the high rank of brigadier general. 

The war over, General Machado served on the commission 
appointed to organize the rural guard of Santa Clara Province, 
being elected later mayor of his native city. It was at this time 
that he began to be interested in the industrial and commercial 
development of the nation, in which he shared for many years as 
owner and manager of the electric light and refrigerating plants of 
Santa Clara. 

Returning to public life durmg the administration of President 
José Miguel Gémez, General Machado served as Inspector General 
of the Army and, later, as Secretary of the Interior. 

President Machado’s administrative program, as outlined in his 
letter accepting the nomination to the Presidency, embraces a wide 
range of constructive propositions, among which may be briefly 
mentioned: Promotion of the Pan American spirit by means of con- 
eresses, conferences of all kinds, and constant effort on the part of 
diplomatic representatives; an active campaign to promote primary 
instruction and increase the number of schools; autonomy of the 
university; reestablishment and intensification of the study of the 
classics; prevention of strikes by means of boards of arbitration; 
eradual increase of wages until they are compatible with the cost of 
living, and the participation of workmen and laborers in the profits 
of industry; creation of an efficient Labor Board; formation of a code 
regulating the relations of labor with capital; creation of a Council 
of Labor in the Department of Agriculture, Industry, and Labor; 
creation of industries tending to lower the cost of living; importation 
of raw materials and fuels free of duties; a radical change in the 
present immigration policy; formation of colonies of immigrants 
under contracts guaranteeing their rights; creation of boards of agri- 
culture, industry, and commerce as separate organizations within the 
Department of Agriculture, Industry, and Labor; banking liberty, 
vovernment inspection being reduced to the indispensable minimum; 
immediate start on repair of all roads; the construction of a central 
highway and wider use of existing roads; the rigorous application of 
sanitary laws, with a view to diminishing the mortality rate; and 
protection of native agriculture and industry as far as possible by 
official acts. 

In view of this progressive and liberal program, it is evident that 
the sister Republic of Cuba commences its twenty-fourth year of 
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national existence under the most favorable of auspices, and the 
Bulletin of the Pan American Union avails itself of this opportunity 
to wish for the new Chief Executive the fullest measure of success in 
his administration, an administration enthusiastically supported by 
the rank and file of Cuban people. 























R. SYLVINO GURGEL DO AMARAL, the new Ambas- 

sador Extraordinary and Enyoy Plenipotentiary of the 

United States of Brazil to the United States of America, 

is one of the most distinguished members of the diplomatic 

service of his country, one in whom Brazil reposes particular confi- 
dence for the solution of the many and intricate problems which are 
continually arising in the field of international relations. That he 
will fully respond to his country’s expectations is the inference to be 
drawn from the long series of eminent and brilliant achievements in 
his career to date, many of which were consummated under the most 
difficult circumstances, as was notably the case during the trying 
days that characterized the outbreak and early developments of the 


World War. 


Dr. Gurgel do Amaral is a descendant of two of Brazil’s oldest and 
most illustrious families, families which, conspicuous in the historical 
development of their country, have always been distinguished for 
their markedly progressive and democratic tendencies, not only as 
manifested during the colonial period but also during the Empire 
and the Republic. 

Dr. Gurgel do Amaral completed his secondary studies at an early 
age, graduating from the Sao Paulo Faculty of Law with high honors. 
Shortly after graduation his brilliant talents and his personal inclina- 
tion alike led him to choose diplomacy as his career. His first 
appointment was as second secretary to the Brazilian Legation at 
the court of Russia in the year 1896, later serving successively in the 
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same capacity in Spain, Uruguay, Great Britain, and Argentina, being 
appointed to the last-named country in 1903. In 1905 he was pro- 
moted to the rank of first secretary of the legation at Washington, 
and two years later he was made Councilor to the newly created 
Embassy, serving two years under the first Brazilian ambassador to 
the United States, that most eminent diplomat, Dr. Joaquim Nabuco. 

In 1909 he was transferred to Great Britain, where he served two 
years. In 1911 he was raised to the rank of minister plenipotentiary 
and envoy extraordinary, in which capacity he represented his country 
in Paraguay, Holland, and Germany. It was while he was stationed 
in Germany that the international situation reached its most crucial 
stage a stage in which Brazil could with difficulty maintain her 
neutral status in the face of the conflict then raging in Europe. In 
this most delicate and extremely responsible position Dr. Gurgel do 
Amaral represented the interests of his country with a degree of 
wisdom, prudence, and energy which brought him unstinted recogni- 
tion on the part of his Government which, on the basis of his re- 
port and opinion, finally severed relations with the German Empire 
and entered the war on the side of the Allies. 

Dr. Gurgel do Amaral had the honor of representing the Brazilian 
Government and nation as special ambassador at the celebration 
commemorative of the first centenary of the independence of Peru, 
and when in 1922 Brazil raised her legation in Chile to the rank of 
an embassy, he was appointed the first Brazilian ambassador to 
that country. In this last post he continued to give proof of his 
admirable diplomatic gifts, contributing more and more to the 
strengthening of the bonds of that close and loyal friendship which 
has existed between the two countries for so many years. At the 
same time he lost no opportunity of fostering the Pan American 
ideal of intelligent understanding and cooperation, of which he has 
always been a most enthusiastic advocate. 

While still in Chile, Doctor Amaral was appointed ambassador to 
the United States. in which country he has just arrived and where 
he has received a most cordial welcome, not only because of the 
traditional friendship between the United States and the great 
Republic he represents, but for a wide recognition in the diplomatic 
circles of Washington of the sterling qualities of his own character 
and achievement. 

The BULLETIN oF THE Pan AMERICAN Union takes this oppor- 
tunity of presenting to Dr. Gurgel do Amaral its most respectful 
greetings and its best wishes for a pleasant and propitious stay in 
this friendly Capital. 
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HE prosperous and flourishing State of Virginia, one of the 
oldest and most historic in the Union, recently entertained 
as guests of honor a number of the Ambassadors, Ministers 
Plenipotentiary, and Chargés d’Affaires representing the 

Latin American Republics in Washington. The Hon. E. Lee Trinkle, 
the Governor of that hospitable State, had invited the distinguished 
company of diplomats to visit points of interest and to view the 
ereat industrial and commercial progress of recent years in this rich 
region. As a result the party, headed by His Excellency, Don 
Beltran Mathieu, Ambassador of Chile, left Washington by special 
boat on Monday afternoon, May 11, arriving in Norfolk the following 
morning. 

The party was taken from the dock in automobiles to the Hotel 
Monticello, where the Mayor of the city gave them a cordial welcome. 
The visitors were next taken to points of interest in the city and its 
environs, among which were the great United States Navy Yard at 
Portsmouth and the busy seaport of Norfolk-Portsmouth, where 
their attention was directed to the enormous railroad docks used for 
loading coal, the municipal docks and large grain elevators. A sig- 
nificant detail of Pan American relations was the entrance into the 
port of two ships—one laden with nitrate from Chile, the other 
with hardwoods from another of the South American countries. 
Among the numerous entertainments provided for the visiting 
diplomats that same day were the trip across the harbor of Hampton 
Roads to Newport News, the luncheon in their honor by the Tide- 
water Club of that city, the visit to Langley Field of the United 
States Army Air Service, the visit to Fortress Monroe, and the 
banquet in their honor tendered by the city of Norfolk at the Country 
Club. 

The following morning the Latin American diplomats left the 
Hotel Monticello for Newport News as the guests of the chamber of 
commerce of that city to visit the historic Virginia Peninsula, “the 
Cradle of the Republic,’’—also, Yorktown, Williamsburg, and James- 
town. At Yorktown they visited the monument erected to com- 
memorate the end of the Revolution on the spot where the commander 
of the British forces, Lord Cornwallis, surrendered October 19, 1781, 
to General George Washington. At Williamsburg, the old colonial 
capital of the State of Virginia, the diplomats witnessed the “James- 
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town Day” celebration at the College of William and Mary, organ- 
ized in 1693, the oldest college in the Southern States and the second 
oldest in the United States. The party then lunched with the 
student body as guests of Dr. J. A. C. Chandler, the president of 
the college. They next visited the island of Jamestown, the site of 
the first English colony in North America, founded on May 13, 1607. 

His Excellency, Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, Minister of Panama, the 
speaker on this occasion, namely, the 318th anniversary of the foun- 
dation of the colony, began his address with a reference to the 
great contribution made by the United States to modern civilization 
in commerce, navigation, architecture, industry, agriculture, and gen- 
eral science. ‘‘ This,’ he declared, ‘“‘is so marvelous and surprising 
that I have often thought that if the greatest geniuses of the past, if 
an Aristotle or a Leonardo da Vinci, or a Christopher Columbus, 
might come to life and behold the miracles of modern science he would 
believe himself to be in a world of gods and half gods.”’ Later on 
he expressed himself as follows: 

We contemplate with astonishment and with interest all those elements by 
which we measure your material development—the efficiency of your manufac- 
turing plants, the fabulous figures of your production and trade, the unequaled 
comfort of your life. We can see these things practically everywhere in the 
United States. But a nation, as in the case of an individual, can not be estimated 
by its material worth alone. Human life comprises the spiritual and the cor- 
poral, and we are not purely mechanical progress. 

To us Latins the purely material greatness of a nation does not appeal strongly. 
More than the achievement itself, we look for the moral force behind the achieve- 
ment. And it is with real delight that we study the characteristics of American 
thought and American sentiment. We are not satisfied to know what you have 
and what you produce. We are interested to know what you think and what 
you feel when after the toils of the day you concentrate your being within your- 
selves and allow your thoughts to rise toward those heights in which esthetic 
emotions are the only ones that will satisfy our yearnings. * * * This 
is why we can say that, after coming to Virginia, after learning your history, 
enjoying your hospitality, and witnessing your achievements, your aspirations, 
and your idealism, we have looked into the very soul of the American Nation 
and have discovered its finest traits , 

The party of diplomats then left Williamsburg for the city of Rich- 
mond, the capital of Virginia, which they reached an hour later. 

At 5 o’clock the Governor’s Mansion was the scene of a reception 
to the diplomats on their first visit to the city. Upon their arrival 
at the mansion they were received with true Southern hospitality 
by the Hon. E. Lee Trinkle, Governor of the State, and Mrs. Trinkle. 
In extending a welcome in the name of the State, Governor Trinkle 
said in part: 

What are the two Americas but sister continents—coheirs to the greatness, to 
the wealth, and to the glory of the Western World. As in Asia we recognize the 
past, as in Europe the present, so in the Americas destiny is sure to acknowledge 
the unbounded greatness of the future of mankind * * *, 
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The United States, like the Republics which lie to the south, won her freedom 
at the point of the sword. Liberty is sweetest when bought with sacrifice. 
Freedom is more sacred when purchased with blood. And by that American 
blood spilled in defense of American liberty, whether under Washington, under 
Bolivar, or under San Martin, I welcome you in love to a country and amid 
a people both happy in the joy which your presence brings * * *. 

In the very heart of your Andes Mountains, thousands cf feet above the level of 
the sea, stands a gigantic statue of Christ. This monument was erected to 
celebrate the peace sealed between the Governments and the peoples of Chile and 
of Argentina. On the massive pedestal, cut deep into the stone, is this inscrip- 
tion: 

“Sooner shall these mountains crumble to dust, than the Argentines and 
Chileans shall break the peace which, at the feet of Christ the Redeemer, they 
have sworn to maintain.”” 

Oh, my friends, the world would have no need for a court of nations if the 
peoples would but meet at the threshold of the court of God. There would be no 
necessity for leagues of liberty or for charters for the rights of man, if, like 
Argentina and Chile, the nations brought their grievances to the Cross and 
knelt in humility at the feet of Christ * * *. 

And it is in this spirit of Christian fellowship that I welcome you to-day to 
Virginia. It is an occasion destined to be recorded in history; it is one which 
should and which shall be long remembered. 

For to-day the Mississippi calls in salutation to the Amazon and the Andes 
respond to the Rocky Mountains. To-day the nations of the Western World 
touch hands; to-day their banners mingle * * *. 

To this eloquent welcome response was made in behalf of the 
diplomats by His Excellency, Don Beltran Mathieu, Ambassador 
of Chile, who after referring to illustrious sons of the State of Virginia, 
such as Nathaniel Bacon, the forerunner of the revolt for inde- 
pendence; Washington, the father of American liberty; Thomas 
Jefferson, the statesman; John Marshall, the jurist; and President 
Wilson, the professor of idealism, spoke as follows: 

The State of Virginia gave to the United States the pen and the sword of the 
Revolution: Patrick Henry, with his ‘“Give me liberty or give me death”; 
Thomas Jefferson, with his contribution to the Constitution of his country; and 
George Washington, with his victorious campaigns. Were these her sole titles 
to glory, none other of the States could boast higher ones. 

Moreover, we, the sons of Latin America, owe a profound debt of gratitude 
to the State of Virginia, for Francisco de Miranda, one of the early visionaries 
of our struggle for independence, was received here with sincerest affection and 
admitted to the same brotherhood of liberty wherein were Washington and 
other great heroes of your country. Later, an organization established on a 
similar basis was to light the spark that would free the Spanish colonies and 
reunite in its bosom all those whom we call the founders of our fatherlands. 
* * * They foresaw the coming of the day in which we would all be bound 
together by the community of ideals and interest in a united effort for peace 
and democracy. * * * 

The official banquet that evening at the Country Club, by the 
city of Richmond, in honor of the Latin American diplomatic repre- 
sentatives, among whose guests were the most distinguished members 
of official and social Richmond, brought this enjoyable visit to the 
hospitable State of Virginia to a most agreeable and happy end. 
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ELIEVING that the road to that real understanding between 
nations which is the very essence of all Pan American ideals 
will be found in cultural rather than commercial or political 
contacts, the Bulletin takes a very special pleasure in repro- 

ducing a few of the translations representative of the work of con- 
temporaneous poets, in 14 of the 18 Spanish-American Republics, to 
whose work the June issue of Poetry! is mainly devoted. Having in 
mind the difficulty of adequate translation, never so nearly insuper- 
able as in the case of poems, it must be admitted that Poetry is 
fortunate not only in an editor whose vision encompassed this special 
issue, but in the ardent young Hispanist and poet who served as 
translator. 

For ten years the founder and editor of Poetry has labored at 
great sacrifice to create an audience for poets and to afford a medium 
for their message. Thespecial Spanish American issue is itself but her 
generous recognition of our national lack of interest in the cultural as- 
pirations and achievements of the Latin American Republics, merely 
a passing glimpse of her dream of international understanding brought 
about through the highest cultural expression of which humanity is 
capable, and of a very unselfish dedication to art without regard to 
the limitations of language or race. In its Hispanic American edition 
Poetry has made a distinct contribution to Pan American letters and 
inter-American friendship, a contribution which should be the earn- 
est of a constantly increasing number of similarly sympathetic 
cultural gestures. 

The Editor of Poetry, in soliciting friendly consideration for the 
issue in question, reminds us “that any translation of poetry, 
however expert, is at best a veil which changes the color and some- 
what blurs the form of the original. A translation should always be 
read with the feeling of the veil in one’s mind; one should try to look 
through it with an eye that intensifies the perceptible colors; one 
should listen through it with an ear that translates back the sound 





1 Poetry: A Magazine of Verse. Chicago, Illinois. 
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effects and rhythm effects of an alien language, and imagines what 
these would be in the poet’s own tongue.” * * * 

“Much,” she continues, ‘‘has been said and written about Pan 
American union. The immense and largely undeveloped resources of 
the nations to the south of us have been most decoratively set forth 
as inducements for commercial intercourse. But if one may believe 
authentic reports from competent observers, cultural intercourse 
would be far more effective toward true and lasting friendship with 
these peoples of Latin and more or less Aztec or Inca origin than 
the exchange of richest products in a thousand ships. These nations 
cherish their artists, and especially they are proud of their poets 
to a degree which seems fantastic to our otherwise preoccupied race. 
The account of Rubén Dario’s funeral in his native Nicaragua reads 
like some medieval pageant for a conqueror, and proves this poet more 
royal to his neighbors than a king. Last winter we sent General 
Pershing to South America to help in the centennial celebration of 
the battle of Ayacucho; but, fitting as this tribute was, I am told 
that a delegation of poets would arouse far more interest in those 
southern capitals than any proud array of soldiers, politicians, or 
millionaires, and be far more convincing as an evidence of the advance 
of civilization in these United States.”’ 

The group of translations, by Muna Lee de Munoz Marin, follows: 


JOURNEY 


I met upon the road 
A woman and a man, 
And a tree that genuflected 
Before the wind; 
Farther on, a browsing burro; 
And farther still, a heap of stone. 
And in three thousand leagues of my spirit 
There was no more than these: 
A tree, a stone, a burro, 
A woman, and a man. 
—Leopoldo Lugones, Argentina. 


AETERNUM VALE 


A god mysterious and alien visits the forest, 

A silent god with wide arms extended. 

When the daughter of Thor spurred on her black charger, 
She felt her blood congeal 

Before the silent god with the wide arms extended. 
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By the sacred rim of the fountain of Imer 

Unto startled gods night revealed the secret. 

The black eagle and Odin’s ravens harkened, 

And swans waiting the hour of their last singing. 
And terror bit the gods 

For that silent god with wide arms extended. 


** * 2 * * * x 


Thor, swinger of maces, rough, terrible warrior— 
In his grasp the black iron mountain for weapon— 
Seeks to crush in the forest, in the sacred tree’s shadow, 
That silent god with the wide arms extended. 

The gods see the loud mace 
As it swings through the air, darkening the daylight. 


In the sacred wood the old psalms sound no longer, 
Nor the soft voice of Freya as she sings in the distance. 
On Orga’s tongue the divine song is extinguished. 
Tall, atone in the shade, 
Stands a silent god with wide arms extended. 
—Ricardo James Freyre, Minister of Bolivia in the United States. 


ECSTACY 


Now, O Christ, seal my eyelids, 
Let ice on my lips be spread! 

All the hours are superfluous, 
All the words are said! 


He looked on me, 

We looked each on each 

In silence, for a long space— 

Our look as rigid as death’s. 

The stupor that whitens the face, 

In the last agony, blanched us. 

After that instant life holds nothing more! 


I heard him speak 

Convulsively. I spoke. 

My words—a confusion 

Of plenitude, tribulations, and fears— 
Hesitated, broke. 

I spoke of his destiny, of mine— 

A mortar of blood and tears. 

After this I know there can be nothing more. 
Nothing! No perfume but would roll 
Diluted down my cheek, 
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My ears are shut, my mouth is sealed! 
What meaning for me now 

By pallid earth could be revealed ¢ 
What to me are bleeding roses, 

Or quiet snows congealed ? 


Therefore, O Christ, I plead to You now; 

Though when anguished with hunger I stilled my cries. 
But now, stop my pulses! 

Shut the lids over my eyes! 


Protect against the tempest 
This flesh that was thronged with his words. 
Let not the brutal daylight 
Shatter this image to shards. 
Receive me! I go without stain. 
And I go fulfilled, like a flooded plain. 
—abriela Mistral, (Lucila Godoy) Chile. 


PROBLEM 


I am a coward fearful of Death, 

IT am a coward fearful of Life: 

They are two vast secrets, Life and Death; 
Two great traitors are they, Death and Life. 
Garlanded in roses, passes Life; 

With a heavy pall, approaches Death; 

And none in her flight can detain Life, 

And none in her coming can detain Death. 


I am a miser, on guard his treasure before, 

The heart’s precious treasure—those whom I adore. 

I tend my flowers mourning that they are dear. 

I would not lose them!—for this reason I 

“Wait!” unto Life in my agony cry; 

And “‘Back!” shriek to Death, shivering with fear. 
—Alfredo Gomez Jaime, Colombia. 


THE MOST FAIR 


Let the cavalier urge forward without pause, 

And make right all injustice with his lance. 

All noble obstinacy at last will chance 

To fix forever Destiny’s just laws. 

The broken helmet of Mambrino wear; 

Spur on your glorious and restive steed! 

To Sancho Panza’s proverbs pay no heed, 

But trust in your right arm and in your star! 
46986—25{—Bull. 7 
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Fear no more Dame Fortune’s cold disdain. 
And if the Knight of the White Moon should dare 
To measure prowess with you once again, 
And by contrary Fate contrive your death, 
Of Dulcinea, with your dying breath, 
Vow that she is forever the most fair! 
—Enrique Hernandez Miyares, Cuba. 


' IDYL 


The miracle of God upon my way— 
Such was the glory of that hour for me. 
Above us spread the quietude of a tree 
On that, the evening of my sweetest day. 


‘‘Be a child now, and go to sleep,’”’ you said; 

And I slept to the sound of your soft singing — 
While its lost childhood to my heart came winging 
Upon the tales of fairies that you made. 


You sang Rusifiol’s ballad, which seemed to be 
Mystically lovely, for the magi came 
And in my fevered mind I looked on them; 
While the fresh beauty of your voice became 
Within my dream a light, enveloping me 
In quiet blue of the heaven of Bethlehem. 
—Osvaldo Bazil, 
Minister from the Dominican Republic to France. 


OVERTONES 


Holy ointment of the burning wound. Holy ointment 
Of celestial cleansing. Olive branches 

And astar. The wet heart of acanthus 

Twisted about the fugitive sylph’s forehead. 

Evoking the theme in a hautboy’s minors, 

The small bell tinkles in the mouth of the tigress. 

The heart of the sylph is a flute unfolding, 

And our hearts are tall flames a-caper. 


Puppet-master sylph, play wpon your bagpipe! 
Loudly laugh your white peal of human laughter. 
Under the stony pupil of Medusa, é 
Let us quaff the amber blood of the apple! 
—Gonzdlo Escudero Moscoso, Ecuador. 
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CLEAR NIGHT 


Whiteness of dream, whiteness of polar days, 
Glistening white that blanches out the tide; 
Whiteness which vanquishes shadow in the wide 
Strange deep blue clouds that horizons erase. 
The undulation is gentle, striped with rays 

Of light—a spiderweb immense and rare, 

Whose frail netted fabric is broken where, 

In the cold water, an oar dips and plays. 


Then—marvelous!—from the moving oar blades shake 
Drops of snow and silver across the lake, 

Marking the boat’s capricious bend and twist, 

Till each with swaying wake dissolves from view 

In distant fog—a web of white and blue 

Which is dust of diamond in a sapphire mist. 


—Luis G. Urbina, Mexico. 


LITANY FOR OUR LORD DON QUIXOTE 


King of all cavaliers, lord of the sorrowing, 


From warfare your sustenance, from dreams your cloak borrowing, 


Crowned with illusion’s golden crest; 
Of whom none has ever beat down the daring, 
As the shield on your arm all vision bearing; 
And all heart as your lance in rest; 


Noble pilgrim, all pilgrims surpassing, 
Who sanctify all roads by your passing, 
With tread heroic, august, uncouth; 
Against certainties and against conciences, 
Against laws and against sciences, 
Against falsehood, against truth; 


~ Errant knight of all knights-errant, 
Baron of strong hearts, prince of the valient, 
Peer among peers, I hail you aloud! 
Hail! for to-day obscure is your station 
Amid the disdain and adulation 
Amid the crowning and ovation, 
And all the idiocies of the crowd. 


You who deemed slight old records victorious, 
And for whom tales called classical, glorious, 
Could hardly with reason and law be told, 
Bear with eulogiums, memorials, discourses, 
Strive against poet’s prizes, tickets, concourses— 
Holding to Orpheus, the Orpheon you hold! 
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Pray for us, too avid of living, 
Tempted souls, faith lost past forgiving, 
Filled with disease, orphaned of sun; 
And for those upstarts, with wide sleeves trailing, 
At the noble figure of La Mancha railing, 
At that generous and most Spanish one. 


Pray for us, whose need is tragical 
Of divine laurel-branches, of roses magical, 
Ora pro nobis in this hour! 
(The world’s forest of laurel now is a-tremble, 
And quicker than Sigmund, whom you resemble, 
Pale Hamlet offers you a flower.) 


Pray for us, generous, pious, and most proud one; 

Pray for us, chaste, pure, heavenly, unbowed one, 
Pray for the worthless, intercede for our sod! 

Since we are now without vigor or glory, 

Without soul, without life, without your grand story, 
Without foot or wing, without Sancho or God! 


From so many sorrows, from griefs heart-wringing, 
From supermen of Nietzsche, from Aphonic singing, 
From the prescriptions that doctors give to us, 
From the epidemics of horrible blasphemies 

Of the academies, 

Good Lord, deliver us! 


From detractors, malefactors, 
Smooth and bland and evil actors, 
From the wretch who satisfies 
His instincts to scoundrelize 
By jests that from life, honor, glory, dissever us, 
From the dagger masters authorize, 
Good Lord, deliver us! 


Noble pilgrim, all pilgrims surpassing, 
Who sanctify all roads by your passing 
With tread heroic, august, uncouth: 
Against certainties and against consciences, 
Against laws and against sciences, 
Against falsehood, against truth; 
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Pray for us, lord of the sorrowing, 
From warfare your sustenance, from dream your shield borrowing, 
Crowned with illusion’s golden crest; 
Of whom none has ever beat down the daring, 
As the shield on your arm all vision bearing, 
And all heart as your lance in rest! 
—Rubén Dario, Nicaragua. 


FOLK-SONGS OF THE PAMPAS 


I III 


The palm-tree is over the grass; Little white dove, Vidalita, 


The sky is over the tree; With a breast of blue, 
I am over my horse, Say that I suffer, Vidalita, 
My sombrero is over me! Because my love is untrue. 
iW Little white dove, Vidalita, 
With a breast of gold, 
I wish that I had been born Carry my love, Vidalita, 
Wild grass out on the plain; As much as can be told. 


And never had seen you passing, 
And never had suffered this Little white dove, Vidalita, 
pain. With a breast of red, 
Say that I weep, Vidalita, 
Because my love is dead. 


—Anonymous, Paraguay. 
HORSES OF THE CONQUISTADORES 


The horses were strong! 
The horses were eager! 
Their necks finely-arched; and shining 
Their flanks; and musical their hoof-beats. 
The horses were strong! 
The horses were ready! 


No; not the warriors only, 
With plumes and cuirasses and fire-brands and banners, 
Conquered the primitive forests and the Andes: 
The horses of Andalusia, whose sinews 
Had sparks of the flying race of the Arabs, 
Stamped their glorious hoof-prints 
Upon the dry lava-fields, 
Upon the wet marsh-lands, 
Upon shores of loud rivers 
And upon silent snows; 
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Upon the pampas, the mountains, the woods and the valleys. 
The horses were strong! 
The horses were eager! 


A horse was the first among the parched thickets 
When Balboa’s followers awoke sleeping solitudes, 
Who gave on a sudden the warning 

Of the Pacific Ocean ahead 

Because the breeze wafted to his nostrils 


A salt whiff of the sea. 

And the horse of Quesada that on the summit 

Paused, seeing in depths of the valley 

The brandishing whip of the torrent 

Like an angry savage’s gesture, 

Saluted first with his whinny 

The interminable savannahs; 

Then descended with easy trot 

The stony stairs of the Andes, 

As if by a thousand steps 

Creaking under the musical beat of the hoofs. 
The horses were strong! 
The horses were eager! 


And he of the mighty girth, 

Rearing as if to add to his stature, 

Upon whom Hernando Cortez, 

The knight of the glittering stirrups, 

Measured leagues and weeks among rocks and woods— 
Worthier he of laurels 

Than colts galloping in the triumphal songs 

With which Pindar celebrated the Olympics 

Among flying chariots and rushing winds. 


Worthier still of immortal odes 
The horse upon which De Soto, 
Dextrously controlling its capers, 
Frightened, astounded, overcame 


The chorus of Indians, among whom— 
None daring a gesture—he pressed 
To the very throne of Atahualpa, 
And spattered with froth the royal insignia. 
The horses were strong! 
The horses were ready! 
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The horse of the Bedouin, 
Swallowing the deserts; 
The miraculous horse of St. George, 
Which crushed with its hoofs hellish dragons; 
That of Cesar in Gaul; 
Of Hannibal in the Alps; 
The Centaur of classic legend, 
Half-steed, half-man, who gallops without tiring, 
Dreams without sleeping 
Darts at the stars and outstrips the breeze: 
All these have less spirit, 
Less vigor, less nobility, 
Than the epic horses of Andalusia 
In the lands of the wild Atlantides, 
Enduring fatigue, spurring and hunger, 
Under the weight of the iron armor, 
Between the fringe of the great banners, 
Like a procession of heroism, crowned 
With Babieca’s glory and Rosinante’s pain. 
In the midst of decisive clamors of combat, 
Under their breasts the horses 
Bore down the Indians and pressed forward. 
Often—to the shout of “Santiago!”— 
Amid the smoke and glitter of metals, 
Was seen to pass like a vision 
The horse of the Apostle galloping through the air! 
The horses were strong! 
The horses were eager! 


An epic should be made of hero horses, 
Who, as wingless hippogrifis, 

Or as a river flung out from the Andes— 
All of them come, weary, bedraggled, 
From lands never seen 

And from other, accessible lands; 

And suddenly startled by a horn 
Puffed out with hurricanes— 

Give nervously such a deep neighing 
That it promises to endure forever; 
And then, on the boundless pampas, 
View the solemn distances, 


Feel the lure of far-off horizons, climb again the ages, 
Crowd together, pawing and sniffing, and are off headlong! 


667. 
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Behind them a cloud, 
The cloud of glory rising in the air! 
The horses were strong! 
The horses were eager! 
—José Santos Chocano, Peru. 


INTIMATE PRAYER 
Blessed forever be 
My hamlet in its simplicity. 


With its mornings calm and bright, 
Lilac-covered, or blue or white. 


Where evening as a perfume goes, 
And twilight’s colored like a rose. 


With nights whose beauty nothing mars, 
Drunken with the moon and stars. 
Where the ancient steeple airy 

Watches like a visionary. 

With tiny houses that beguile 

One’s spirit with their humble smile. 
Where ancient laurels touch the sky, 
And from tall cotes the pigeons fly. 


Where the rivulet and river 
Bathe the feet of the village ever. 


Where blossomy branches are the yield 
Of the fertile fragrant field. 


With hearts good and happy, making 
Life’s old hurt leave off its aching — 


Hearts that crave no other’s pleasure, 
But the days by duties measure. 


Childlike souls who seem to be 
All courtesy and gravity. 


For this, and for much more that I 
From memory will not let die. 


Blessed forever be 
My hamlet in its simplicity. 
—Antonio Nicolas Blanco, Puerto Rico. 
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BOND 
I grew 
Only for you. 
Cut the acacia boughs that demand 
Only destruction at your hand! 


My blossom blew 
Only for you. 
Uproot me—in its natal hour 
My lily doubted were it candle or flower. 


My waters blue 
Flow for you. 
Drink me—never crystal knows 
So pure a tide as in this channel flows. 


Wings | knew 

Only for you. 
Pursue me! (Quivering firefly, 
Veil your flame from every eye!) 


I shall suffer for you. 

Blessed be the evil that your love will do! 
Blessed be the blade, the net I shall feel! 
Blessed be thirst and steel! 


My heart’s blood will flow 

That my love you may know. 

What fairer gem, what rarer jewel could be found 
Than this offering of a scarlet wound? 


Instead of diadems in my har, 
Seven long thorns I shall wear. 
Instead of earrings I shall don 
Two burning coals vermilion. 


When you see me suffering 
You will hear my laughter ring. 
And you will weep and pity me: 
Then more than ever mine you will be. 
—Juana de Ibarbourou, Uruguay. 


ESCAPE 


The dungeon crushes me—over my restless spirit 
Pass dark thoughts unspoken. 

My poet’s wings, even in unfolding, 
Against four walls are broken. 
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Entombed and alive! The nights are eternal, 
And eternal are the days. 

Sorrows companion me, spies are about me, 
The fetter upon me weighs. 


But on closing my eyes—(light, sky, and meadow!)— 
Broken I see my chain. 

With my love on my arm I breathe deep in the garden 
Of magnolia and vervain. 


I delight in the air, in the running water, 
Fresh as my beloved one. 
There is still something good despots can not imprison 
Nor heap chains upon! 
—Rufino Blanco Fombona, Venezuela. 


NEW TENDENCIES IN SPANISH AMERICAN POETRY ? 


Poetry, like everything else in Latin America, was until the past 
generation under the influence of the national struggle for independ- 
ence. Between the liberation of Argentina in 1810 and that of Cuba 
in 1898, the intellectual and spiritual forces of the Latin American 
Republics were concentrated upon the building up of a nationality 
and its institutions. Poets, along with other literary workers, were 
singing of their national heroes, their ideals of democracy, the blessings 
of popular education. Olmedo in Ecuador, Andrade in Argentina, 
Heredia in Cuba are, in a way, poets of the abstract school—eloquent, 
seeing nature and men in the mass. Theirs is a sort of impersonal 
poetry, expressive of collective sentiments in the main. If giving 
form to obvious shades of feeling—distress of unrequited love or 
sanctity of filial and motherly devotion—were lyrical treasures, Latin 
American literature of the last century would be a Golconda indeed. 

Not until the late eighties did the subconscious struggle for the 
spiritual independence of the individual within the nation attain its 
first striking results. It is relevant to remark here that the three 
youths mainly responsible for the awakening of the lyrical genius of 
Spanish America® had been, as everyone else, steeped in classical tra- 
ditions, as one may find out by looking up the early verses of Rubén 
Dario, Manuel Gutierrez-Najera, and Julian del Casal. The influ- 
ence of Victor Hugo was still deeply felt by men like the Mexican 
Diaz-Miron, while the Colombian Guillermo Valencia appeared as 
a Parnassian with catholic proclivities of taste. 

Still, to the first three names should be traced the start of the 
literary liberation of the individual, which is the dominant feature 
of the poetical movement in our day and promises to become more 





* From Poetry, June, 1925. 


3 The Portuguese-speaking poets of Brazil are outside the scope of this survey. The French modernist 
influence is the dominating one there. 
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and more deeply marked in the future. Of the three, Rubén Dario 
is the Protean figure in the group. He embraced in his production 
all genres, tried his hand at every sort of meter and at some of his 
own invention. In his early career he committed the usual pecca- 
dillos—high-sounding patriotic odes and the like, but toward the 
latter part of his life his verse attained a simplicity, an ease and grace 
seldom found together in a single poet. It is true that he hardly 
touches the depths of sentiment which some of the verses of his rivals 
distinctively possess. His was an uncanny faculty for the right 
expression, novel rhythm and freshly bloomed image. 

Were I to attempt now a definition of the coming poet of America, 
I should put side by side the names of Walt Whitman and Rubén 
Dario as a premise to the proposition that the New World bard rep- 
resentative of his race must be in a spiritual sense the cross product 
of cosmopolitan culture, in a similar way that his physical being 
may be the cross product of the many races reaching our shores. 
Cut off in a way from the traditional atmosphere of the old metropolis, 
the poet of the New World is more receptive to the convergent 
influences of European and even of Asiatic cultures. But this is a 
rather large subject, and would carry us wandering far from our 
immediate purpose. 

What was in Dario a purely poetic instinct, on which his haphazard 
culture had to rely at all times, the present generation of Latin 
America aims to replace by “scientific”? control of their poetic instru- 
ment. They are neglecting more every day the outward form of 
classical poetry. A more subtle, capricious cadence is breaking in, 
while rhymes are dropped in order that the verse may resume its 
primitive freedom. 

As happens in political revolutions, the revolt against traditional 
poetic rules has gone beyond the aims of its original leaders, carry- 
ing them along or leaving them far behind. To Rubén Dario the 
new poetry is indebted for enlarging the scope of lyrical subjects 
and refreshing the language through more plastic forms of speech. 
But still, the charm of his verses was mainly formal, or, to be more 
specific, “de la musique avant toute chose,” as his master Verlaine 
advised. There is an elusive music so abundant in Dario’s verses 
as to make translation a discouraging job. The new poets, on the 
contrary, rely more and more on the boldness of the image, direct- 
ness of expression and sheer individual originality. The swift 
stride of poetical tendencies everywhere is also true of Latin America, 
where a Pedro A. Gonzalez appears as dead to-day even in his own 
Chile as most of his literary ancestors, and where a Chocano, with all 
his explosive verbal artificial imagery, has become in a short time the 
living model of what a young ambitious poet ought not to imitate. 

The breaking off of the old stiff tradition of classical Spanish 
literature in Latin America was like the crumbling of dikes in the 
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lowlands. Foreign influences rushed in from everywhere. The 
spiritual breath of Walt Whitman, the warmth of Verhaeren, the 
préciosités of D’Annunzio made many converts there. Side by 
side with the persistent spell of a Baudelaire, his pungent vocabulary 
and gruesome visions, we find the pastoral serenity of Francis 
Jammes, or the psychological delectations of a Proust. Together 
with these begin to appear, sometimes in a raging form, the dislocat- 
ing tendencies of Apollinaire and Cocteau, and after them the super- 
naturalist and the mundonovista, or what amounts to a systematic 
attempt to cultivate a New World species of poetry. 

Whatever the mistakes of the new ones, it may safely be antici- 
pated that there is more original poetic substance in any of them 
than in the majority of the pseudoclassics of Latin America. By 
voluntarily depriving themselves of what often are mere tricks of 
literary make-up, rhythm, and rhyme, these youths are offering 
to the critical eye, in a naked form, their strength and weaknesses 
undisguised. But this movement is still too close to its starting 
point for its leaders to have had time to become masters. 

The names at the top to-day are still those of the past generation. 
Some of them have died recently: Nervo in Mexico, a soothing 
spring of poesy with unexpected depths in places; Manuel Maga- 
lanes and Pezoa-Veliz in Chile, two souls unafraid of lyrical con- 
fession; the Colombian J. A. Silva, elegiac, bitterly satiric at times, 
a restless spirit; and the Uruguayan Herrera Reissig, the most 
irreverent of all toward literary canons, a prodigal minter of expres- 
sions often bizarre and oftener unique. 

It is a remarkable fact in connection with this movement that 
modern Spain should have no leader to offer to it. In fact, Rubén 
Dario and Nervo carried from this side the renovating impulse of 
which Antonio Machado is there to-day the purest voice. Mother 
Spain has at present no poet more fluid than is the Mexican Gon- 
zales Martinez, or more outspoken than the Uruguayan poetess 
Juana Ibarbourou. Serenely discursive is the verse of Pedro Prado, 
and there is a gripping dramatic power in Gabriela Mistral (Chile), 
while for poetical relaxation the “Twenty Poems to be Read in the 
Street Car,” by the Argentine Girondo, may be taken for a colorful 
sample of the newest tendencies. By his side the verses of Knrique 
Banchs have a paradoxical contrast of theme and meaning, while 
their countryman Arturo Capdevila modulates a graver note. Ve- 
hemence, even emphasis to the point of harshness, is the distinctive 
note among the younger generation; but love of freedom is their 
one excuse. In the poetical domain as in more material pursuits, 
Latin Americans may appropriate to themselves the dictum of 
Sees “The Golden Age is not in the past, but truly lies 
efore us.” 


—Ernesto Montenegro, Chile. 
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By Ricuarp BoECKEL 
Author of ‘‘ Labor’s Money”! 


if 


INTRODUCTION 


We are being perpetually told that the interests of capital and 
labor are irreconcilable, that they are conditions of combat, not of 
cooperation, and that we must accept this fact of perpetual strife and 
collision, and face it for good or evil as something which can not be 
changed. * * * The truth is that labor can use, and may use, 
without forfeiture of any of its rights or duties, or aspirations, the 
mechanism of capital for the betterment of human society. * * * 
If labor could and would use its savings, not in strikes, but in the 
financing of production, we should get reconciliation. We should 
get it, too, through the recognition of the silent third party im indus- 
try—the consumer. He would bless the union of capital and 
labor.—J. St. Loe Strachey, ‘“The Spectator,’ Feb. 7, 1925. 

Nobody, and least of all responsible trade-union officials, defends 
strikes as a desirable method of settling industrial disputes. Every- 
body is agreed that if some less wasteful and brutal way of settling 
labor disputes can be devised, it will be a general blessing. This 
American movement [labor banking] aims at securing workers’ con- 
trol of industry by employing workers’ savings in capitalist concerns. 
* * * What are the possibilities of such a movement in England? 
On the abstract question of the use of the workers’ money to serve 
the workers’ interests, instead of lending it to the capitalists to serve 
theirs, there can be no doubt. It is common sense and self-interest 
to adopt that course. * * * The aggregate capital of the work- 
ing classes must run into the thousand million. It needs little imagi- 
nation to conceive what a tremendous financial power this capital 
would give the workers if it were aggregated and used to secure con- 
trol of industries. 

—Philip Snowden, M. P., “Yorkshire Evening News,” Feb. 17, 1925. 





1 Labor’s Money. American edition published by Harcourt, Brace & Co., New York. Labour’s 
Money. British edition, with introduction by the late Viscount Milner, published by Martin Hopkin- 
son & Co. (Ltd.), London. 
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“Everybody now realizes that the constant unrest, which ham- 
pers production and disturbs social peace, will not be allayed by even 
the best system of settling recurrent disputes about wages. The 
root cause of the trouble lies deeper. There is a growing demand on 
the part of the workers for a share in the control of industry, and, 
indeed, for the complete control of it. * * * The great problem, 
as it seems to me, is how the inevitable transition to a new form of 
industrial organization can be accomplished gradually, by orderly 
means, without violent convulsions shaking the whole fabric of 
society. * * * It is an obvious reflection that if only some part 
of the immense sums expended by the working class on the mainte- 
nance of strikes could be devoted to investment in industrial enter- 
prises of their own they would stand a much better chance of attain- 
ing those great and legitimate objects of their desire, regularity of 
employment and a higher status than that of mere ‘instruments of 
production.’ That this course has not as yet been more generally 
followed would indeed be surprising were it not for the common 
impression that progress on these lines, if not absolutely impracticable, 
must necessarily be very slow. That pessimistic view the perusal 
of Labor’s Money is calculated to correct. What is important about 
this book is the evidence it affords that it is possible, in the words of 
the writer, ‘while accepting the institutions of a capitalistic society 
to work, through capitalistic methods, toward a new social order.’ ”’— 
The Rt. Hon. Viscount Milner, K. G., in his preface to ‘‘Labour’s 
Money.”’ 

II 


The first labor bank in the United States was opened at Wash- 
ington May 15, 1920. It was the pioneer in a new movement among 
American workingmen, which during the last five years has resulted 
in the establishment of 32 trade-union banks in industrial centers 
in all parts of the Nation. 

The first bank was established by the International Association of 
Machinists, one of the most progressive of American labor organiz- 
ations, with a capital of $160,000 subscribed by the union and its 
members. The growth of the deposits of this bank during the five- 
year period is shown in the following table: 


Mayol 1920; (pening, day)eet sy. ae a ee eee $379, 982. 86 
Miay ho) LO 2irs Sot oes Om at en oc cee 1, 610, 646. 89 
Miary Vopr 2 2s = eee 55 Sap act rece ee ee 1, 925, 158. 72 
May Do, L028 0c tM ae ater Ah ol em ere eae 2, 282, 554. 61 
May Wo plO2A sce. eos ssa ee a let a ea el ee 2, 558, 463. 75 
May: 1, W925. 2225). Ue) a) eee yn en seen oe 3, 138, 904. 60 


Washington is not an industrial center, and the growth of the 
deposits of the Machinists’ bank at the rate of half a million dollars 
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MOUNT VERNON SAVINGS BANK, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


This bank, the pioneer in a new movement among workingmen, was opened May 15, 1920. : It was 
established by the International Association of Machinists, with a capital of $160,000 subscribed by 
the members of that union. 
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a year during its first five years has far exceeded the expectations of 
its founders. The labor banks established in industrial centers, 
however, have had a much more rapid growth. 

The Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers Cooperative National 
Bank, opened at Cleveland, Ohio, an important center of manufacture, 
on November 1, 1920, has increased its deposits at a rate approxi- 
mating $5,000,000 a year. The deposits of this bank on its opening 
day amounted to $650,971.77. Its present deposits are $23,601,082. 

The banks at Washington and Cleveland were the only financial 
institutions established by American trade unions during 1920. 
This was a year of severe industrial depression in the United States, 
when millions of men were without employment, and vigorous 
campaigns were conducted by employing interests for reductions in 
wages and withdrawal of the recognition extended to the independent 
trade unions in many industries during the war period. 

In the following year two additional labor banks were established 
in small cities in the Middle West and the Southwest. Their capital 
was small and it appeared for a time that the new labor banking 
movement would have a very slow growth. During 1922, however, 
industrial activity showed some improvement, and at the beginning 
of 1923 it was evident that the country was entering upon a period 
of unusual prosperity. During that year six new labor banks were 
added to the list. 

Up to this time the movement had attracted little attention either 
from capitalists or from students of labor problems. Many of the 
leaders of labor themselves hardly knew of its existence. There was 
no adequate realization of the possibilities of the new movement on 
the part of any of the leaders of trade unionism, with the exception of 
those directly engaged in promoting its growth. 

When the labor banking movement invaded New York in 1923, 
however, and two large banks in the control of the organized workers 
were established in that city public attention was attracted to this 
new movement in the unions. The significance of the movement 
_ was not understood, but it was recognized as something that would 
bear watching. During that year new labor banks were established 
in such important centers as Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, Cin- 
cinnati, and Minneapolis. 

Not only were new banks established but various of the larger 
unions began the purchase of large blocks of stock in established 
financial institutions which in the past had played an important part 
in the capitalist system of finance. The most important purchase of 
this nature was the acquisition by the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Kngineers of a one-third interest in the Empire Trust Co. of New 
York, an institution holding $63,834,251 in deposits Two officers of 
the Brotherhood were elected to the board of directors of the Empire 
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Trust Co. and it subsequently became known that the Brotherhood 
had secured an option on a sufficient number of shares of the bank’s 
stock to give it control of this important financial institution. A 
similar investment had been made somewhat earlier by the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists in stock of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Washington, an institution holding $14,052,818 in 
deposits. 

In the year 1924 eight new banks were established by important 
trade unions, and four additional banks have been established dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1925. At the present time there are at least 
15 new labor banks in process of organization, many of which will 
have been opened for business before the end of the present year. 

The labor banks at present in operation in the United States have 
an aggregate capitalization exceeding $10,000,000, the bulk of which 
has been subscribed by trade unionists. At the beginning of the 
present year they had deposits of $86,017,645. Their present re- 
sources are believed to be in excess of $150,000,000. The resources 
of capitalist banks in which various unions hold large blocks of stock 
and will ultimately hold control were excluded in the calculations 
which produced the figures given in this paragraph. 

The resources of the labor banks thus far established represent 
only a small fraction of the total resources of the American banking 
system. These banks can not as yet be regarded as competing for 
control of credit in the United States. Their growth both in num- 
bers and in resources during the first five years of the movement, 
however, has been very striking. The record of their success is the 
more remarkable when it is realized that there have been more than 
1,000 failures of capitalistic banking institutions in the United States 
during the same period. He would be a foolhardy prophet who would 
deny that these banks are destined to play a highly important part 
in the American banking system and in the control of credit in the 
United States before they are 10 years older. 

From the facts heretofore cited it must be evident that the labor 
banking movement has come to stay and also that it is rendering - 
very definite service to the wage earners. The banks, indeed, are 
rendering hundreds of kinds of service to the wage earners which 
were undreamed of when the first two of them were established in 
1920. 

The International Association of Machinists and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Engineers, the unions by which the first banks were 
organized in 1920, are among the richest and most influential of 
American trade unions. For years they had carried many thousands 
of dollars in trade union funds on deposit with capitalist banks and 
received interest on these deposits ranging from 21% to 3 per cent. 

46986—25{—Bull. 7——3 
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The primary purpose in establishing their own banks was to secure 
larger earnings on these funds. Had this remained the primary pur- 
pose, the labor banking movement to-day would not be far from the 
point at which it started. 

During the open-shop movement in 1920, when powerful combina- 
tions of capital took the offensive against the unions, many un- 
foreseen opportunities of service to the organized wage earners 
were revealed to the pioneer labor banks. Large numbers of estab- 
lished banking institutions jomed in the open-shop movement. 
Resolutions were adopted by clearing-house associations in many 
cities whereby the bankers pledged themselves to deny credit to 
all employers continuing to deal with the unions and to pay the 
union scales of wages. Under modern conditions a continuous 
flow of credit is essential to the successful operation of any large 
business enterprise, and any threat to deny new loans or to refuse 
renewals of loans outstanding is a threat against the continued 
existence of the enterprise. By threatening the withholding of 
credits the bankers were able to play an important part in the war 
against the unions, for few employers, no matter how friendly they 
might be to the workers’ organizations, could defy the threat of a 
suspension of credits in a period of business depression. 

In scores of cases during the open-shop drive the labor banks were 
able to step.in and supply the necessary credits to manufacturers 
desiring to continue their cooperation with the unions but who 
would be unable to secure new loans from their regular sources if 
they followed this course. In cases where strikes were called, follow- 
ing the withdrawal of union recognition, the banks encouraged the 
strikers to raise sufficient capital to start their own enterprises, 
promising adequate operating credits as soon as these enterprises 
had been established. A considerable number of enterprises which 
were started in this way during the open-shop drive have since 
erown into large enterprises owned and controlled by the workers 
themselves. . ‘ 

During and since the open-shop movement all of the labor banks 
have wisely refrained from making loans for the direct financing 
of strikes. A cardinal rule of labor banking is that loans shall be 
made only for productive purposes. While there are many cases 
on record in which loans have been made by capitalist banks to 
trade union organizations for the purpose of continuing strikes 
which it suited the purposes of employers to have continued, the 
labor banks have consistently refused to look upon strikes as any- 
thing but highly speculative risks. 

Some of the ways in which the strikers may be assisted by the 
labor banks, without direct loans for strike purposes, have been 
suggested above. The way in which the Machinists’ bank 1s assist- 
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ing in a painters’ strike now in progress in Washington affords a 
specific example. When the strike was called the painters’ union 
announced that it would bid for painting contracts and would do 
the work for sums sufficient to cover the cost of materials and labor 
at the union scale of wages, eliminating the usual profit to the con- 
tractor. 

Since the trade was completely unionized, the regular contractors 
were unable to fulfil existing contracts when the strike was called. 
Many of these contracts and many new contracts have been carried 
out by the painters’ union. So soon as a contract is secured by the 
union it is taken to the bank. On this evidence loans are furnished 
by the bank in sufficient amounts for the purchase of the required 
materials. These loans are repaid to the bank with interest as soon 
as the contract has been discharged and payment received by the 
union. Thus the painters, while on strike against their old em- 
ployers, have been able to enjoy full employment at the union 
scale of wages and are prepared to continue the strike indefinitely. 

In such a situation it is evident that the ultimate result of the 
strike will be acceptance by the employers of the union scale of 
wages or the establishment of a new cooperative enterprise by the 
painters’ union, resulting in the exclusion of the old contractors 
from the trade. 

Seores of similar examples could be cited, but this one may be 
sufficient to give the reader some conception of the methods by which 
the workers’ own money, deposited in their own banks, is being used 
to promote their own interests. Bullions of dollars still are carried by 
American wage earners in savings accounts in regular banking insti- 
tutions. These funds form a considerable part of the money reserves 
upon which the credits extended by these banks to industrial enter- 
prises are based. During the open-shop drive these funds contributed 
to the power of the bankers in the war against the workers’ organiza- 
tions. In times of industrial peace these funds may be used in the 
promotion of speculative enterprises in which the workers may be 
the victims. Again, they may be used directly in the interest of the 
wage-earning depositors, but there is no guaranty that they will be 
so used. The labor banks, on the other hand, are able to guarantee 
every working depositor-that his funds, given into the care of the 
bank, will always be used directly in the interest of the working 
class and never to promote the purposes of the enemies of labor. 

In the labor banking movement American wage earners are devel- 
oping new and constructive methods as opposed to the negative and 
often destructive methods heretofore universally employed in labor’s 
struggle for advancement. Old methods can not be abandoned at 
once, and it is therefore to be expected that the strike, the most 
destructive of all weapons, will continue to be employed for some 
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years to come. The new labor banking movement, however, has 
caught the imagination of the American workingman. ‘Through his 
banks he is beginning to finance the operations of important industries 
on a constantly enlarging scale. He is beginning to see that a man 
or group of men by whom an industry is financed may have a great 
deal to say about how that industry shall be run. And he is begin- 
ning to understand that in his new réle of financier he will be able 
ultimately to exert a far greater influence over conditions in industry 
than he ever has been able to bring to bear through the force of a 
strike. . 

Students of the labor movement are now agreed that the new 
American labor banking movement, going hand in hand as it does 
with a labor investment movement which promises even more striking 
results, is the most important economic development since the first 
American trade unions were established. 

Through their trade union banks American wage earners are con- 
tributing directly to the credit resources which are essential to modern 
industry. Through the new labor investment companies, which are 
springing up side by side with the labor banks, the wage earners are 
contributing directly to the supplies of capital which are necessary 
to the creation of new industrial enterprises and the expansion of 
existing enterprises. These labor investment companies are in some 
respects more interesting than the labor banks. Six such companies, 
organized by important unions, are now in successful operation in the 
United States, with an aggregate capitalization of $25,000,000. The 
most important of these companies is the Brotherhood Investment 
Co. of Cleveland, established in 1923 by the Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Engineers, with a capitalization of $10,000,000. 

The investment companies perform all of the functions of the 
regular investment banking house. Their principal activity is under- 
writing large security issues and distributing these issues among 
working-class investors. Payments for stocks and bonds purchased 
by the workers from these companies are usually made on the partial 
payment plan. The influence that such investment companies may 
exercise over the concerns for which they market securities is obvious. 

One of the very interesting discoveries that has been made by 
American wage earners through their new financial enterprises is that 
industrial executives are as willing to cooperate and to run their 
business in the interests of the workers, when labor is able to talk 
the language of business and to furnish the funds, as they ever were 
to work in the interest of absentee stockholders. 

The labor banking and investment movements clearly forecast 
an important share for organized labor in the future control of Ameri- 
can industry, and may reasonably be regarded as ushering in an era of 
real industrial cooperation, in which the strike and many of the other 
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weapons which labor has been forced in the past to employ in its 
struggle for improvement will be looked upon as relics of industrial 
barbarism. 

Prof. T. N. Carver, head of the Economics Department of Harvard 
University, has said that the United States, as a result of the new 
financial movement among the workers, is witnessing an economic 
revolution—‘‘the only economic revolution anywhere in the world 
that amounts to a hill of beans.”” There is abundant evidence in 
support of this statement. 

In Great Britain the American labor banking movement is being 
held up by the responsible leaders of the British Labor Party as an 
example for British workers to follow. Conservative leaders appear 
to look upon the movement with equal favor, and the concluding para- 
graph of “‘Labor’s Money” is frequently quoted in their arguments. 
It reads as follows: 

“While the end sought in this movement is as revolutionary as any 
radical reformer could wish, the means for its achievement hold no 
threat of industrial disruption or public disorder. The movement 
does not look to the overthrow of capitalism. On the contrary, it 
accepts the institutions of a capitalistic society and seeks to work, 
through capitalistic methods, toward a new social order.”’ 
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By Henry S. GRAVES 
Provost of Yale University and Dean of the School of Forestry 


VERY discussion of tropical forestry leads to the same con- 
clusion—that we lack the information essential to create a 
market for products of the forest and essential to attract 
capital for the development of large forest industries in the 

tropical countries. The key to the solution of the problem of 
tropical forestry lies in scientific research and exploration. At the 
present time the most important individual in the undertaking is 
the scientist, the man who can determine the qualities of different 
tropical woods and who can by intensive exploration ascertain the 
location of the forest resources, their quantity and character, and the 
economic conditions surrounding their exploitation. It is in this 
work that an opportunity is offered for cooperation between the 
nations in a common problem. It is in the laboratory and field 
research that the scientific agencies of the United States may render 
disinterested service, in cooperation with similar agencies in the 
tropical countries. 

It is now coming to be recognized by thoughtful students of the 
subject that the United States and other countries in the temperate 
regions will increasingly require timber and other products from the 
tropical forests. Scientific men at all familiar with the tropical 
forests are convinced that there are many species of trees well adapted 
to our existing needs but which are to-day unknown in our markets. 
The better grades of certain of our native hardwoods are beginning 
to be difficult to obtain. Already we know that tropical woods can 
be found that have qualities similar to the best of our hardwoods. 
In time we shall require substitutes not only for high-grade hickory, 
ash, oak, and walnut, but materials to replace the upper grades of 
birch, maple, beech, gum, and similar species that are widely used 
lor a great variety of purposes. That such substitutes exist in the 
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Tropics we know well, but we have little information of an accurate 
character about their qualities and their behavior in our climate and 
we know little about their occurrence in quantity in the forest. 
Then, again, the possible use of the by-products of the tropical 
forests has been but little canvassed. 

The fact that we need such products does not mean that our 
industries would use them at once if they were brought to us. Custom 
is a powerful factor here as in other countries. Lack of familiarity 
with new timbers, uncertainty how the wood may react to our climate, 
and slight differences in weight, texture, and other physical qualities 
will tend to make users cautious in trying tropical woods for ordinary 
commercial purposes. This means that they must be thoroughly 


THE FOREST PRO- 
DUCTS LABORATORY 


This laboratory, maintained 
by the United States 
Forest Service at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin, is the best 
equipped laboratory for 
studying tropical woods in 
the world. In this cut 
wood species are being 
identified by miscroscopic 
examinations. 
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studied and subjected to tests of all kinds in the laboratory and in 
the shop before much headway can be made. : 

Research in wood technology is therefore a primary step in develop- 
ing a market for tropical products in this country. Fortunately, 
we have available for such research a number of well-equipped labora- 
tories and there are men well trained in this class of work. There 
would be a great advantage in having the research and tests con- 
ducted in this country, at least from the standpoint of creating an 
American market for tropical woods. Our research agencies are in 
close touch with the industries which would use the material. The 
test would be made under conditions of our special climate. The 
methods of seasoning could be developed with American equipment 
and all the work done under the eyes of prospective users. 





Courtesy of the United States Forest Service 
ACTIVITIES OF THE FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY 


Upper: Lengthening the life of railroad ties through preservative treatment. Lower: De-inking old news- 
papers. Old newspapers are repulped and washed in the beater with bentonite to remove the printer’s ink. 
The pulp is then again made into paper and reprinted 
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The Federal Forest Service has the best equipped wood products 
laboratory in the world. It could undertake at once research studies 
of the physical, mechanical, and chemical properties of tropical 
woods, and it lacks only the material and the money for the men and 
for the expenses of the work. Yale University has a department of 
tropical forestry at its School of Forestry. It is carrying on studies 
in the technical qualities of tropical woods and could largely expand 
its work at any time. And there are men in the laboratories of other 
universities qualified to conduct research in special problems re- 
lating to tropical woods, especially in the chemical field. 

Here, then, we have an opportunity to acquire knowledge that is 
basic in solving the problem of tropical forestry. Cooperation with 
scientific men in the tropical countries would be necessary in connec- 
tion with the securing of proper material for study. It is desirable 
to obtain woods that are accurately identified or are accompanied 
with botanical specimens of the trees from which they are obtained. 
Obviously similar researches should be undertaken in the tropical 
countries as soon as laboratories can be developed. And at the 
present time it would be essential that certain investigative work be 
undertaken locally, especially in seasoning wood. It is essential not 
only to season the wood for use but also there should be a measure 
of seasoning prior to shipment. The knowledge of how to handle 
and to ship tropical woods, especially if sent in the form of lumber, 
flitches, or squares, is of great importance. 

But research in the laboratory and shop is only one feature of 
our problem. An equally essential feature is the building up of 
industries to exploit the timber in the tropical countries. The 
objective is not merely to expand the present industry that is exploit- 
ing mahogany, cedar, or other special products. It is to place on the 
market many other kinds of timber and in large quantities. I assume 
that the tropical countries are interested in using their forest re- 
sources to build up industries, to develop transportation, to establish 
permanent communities, and to place people on the land. This will 
not be accomplished by a scattered industry that removes a few trees 
here and there of the precious-wood varieties. There is needed a type 
of lumbering that utilizes a larger proportion of the forest and that 
is accompanied or followed in reasonable time by clearing the better 
class of land for agriculture. 

I am conscious that the problem of lumbering is very different 
from that in our own country. One difficulty is the large variety of 
species. I am assuming that we shall be able to develop a market 
for many of them, and I am confident that in the long run this may 
be possible. Modern lumbering methods will then become prac- 
ticable. Systems of storage, with proper seasoning, would make 
possible the assembling of quantities of the different species sufficient 
to meet market requirements. 
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Large lumber operations that utilize the main body of the stands 
of timber are carried on in the Philippine forests with success. That 
was made possible because of the research work done, first, in de- 
termining the qualities of the wood, and, second, in acquiring knowl- 
edge about the forests themselves. 

The establishment of an industry to exploit the tropical forests 
requires a large amount of capital. One reason why capital has not 
been attracted in greater 
measure to such enter- 
prises is the lack of ade- 
quate information about 
the forest resources: that 
is, where the bodies of 
timber are located, what 
are the quantity and 
character of the timber, 
what are the special con- 
ditions that bear upon 
the problems of logging, 
of transportation, of la- 
bor, etc., what are the 
difficulties in acquiring 
land, developing ship- 
ping facilities, and ob- 
taining various commer- 
cial privileges. Here, 
again, 1s a field of needed 
research. Exploration of 
an intensive character is 
required, similar to that 
made in the Philippine 
Islands and also in our 
own country in the for- eS 
mer days when new for- Courtesy of the United States Forest Service 
est regions were being WOOD-TESTING MACHINE 
opened up. At the Forest Products Laboratory, i, the world’s largest 

It is believed that ef- 
fective cooperation could also be arranged in the work of field studies 
in the forest. There are trained foresters in this country who have 
had experience in the Philippine Islands in this kind of work, who 
have the right point of view and would be well qualified to conduct 
cooperative studies in the American Tropics. 

It would be feasible and of course very desirable to correlate the 
exploration in the field with the laboratory studies in wood tech- 
nology. The Tropical Plant Research Foundation is in a position to 
aid in this field research both directly and in securing competent 
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investigators. The United States Forest Service, the Yale School of 
Forestry, and other scientific agencies are prepared to participate in 
this work to the extent of their ability. 

It is believed that a still further service can be rendered by our 
scientific men. The tropical countries have before them a land prob- 
lem of great magnitude and importance. They have the task not 
only to secure an industrial development of their forest resources but 
to bring that about in a way that will not result merely in exploita- 
tion of the forests but in the productive use of the land on a permanent 
basis. This means agricultural settlement on the favorable lands and 
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a continued use of the less fertile lands for forest growth. The United 
States has made many serious mistakes in its public land administra- 
tion. The experience of our country would be of value to the coun- 
tries in tropical America as illustrating the consequences that follow 
unwise policies of land administration. The men who are interesting 
themselves in the questions of tropical forestry have been pioneers 
in working out the conservation problems of land development 
and use in the United States. Their viewpoint is constructive and 
directed to the use of the forest resources for the permanent welfare 
of the countries in which they are located. 
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Finally, the United States can make a contribution to this problem 
through its forest schools. Forestry in this country made no progress 
until we had a body of technically trained men. I am confident that 
one of the great needs in tropical countries is for well-equipped for- 
esters who have a background of forestry, engineering, and lumbering. 
Ultimately it is hoped that there may be forest schools in the countries 
of Central and South America. Pending that time there are oppor- 
tunities in this country for young men to secure a training that would 
enable them to carry on work in the forests of their own country and 
to direct schools of forestry where these can be established. 

In the foregoing I have discussed what seem to me the essential 
foundations upon which to build a structure of forest development 
in the tropical countries. With full information about the forests 
and their products and with men qualified to carry on forest work in 
the tropics, we have the groundwork for attracting capital to estab- 
lish industrial enterprises in the Tropics and for developing markets 
for a wide use of forest products. 
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By Jutio G. VELARDEZ 


Agricultural Engineer 


INCE the provisions concerning colonization contained in the 
Law of October 19, 1876, have been revoked, what may 
properly be called official colonization in Argentina has dis- 
appeared. 

The colonization which goes on to-day on arable lands which are 
State property no longer has the character of a colonization promoted, 
encouraged, and supported by the Government, but rather that of a 
spontaneous colonization, tolerated at first and later legalized by the 
Government through the subdivision of the land already cultivated 
and its concession on liberal terms to its cultivators and occupants. 

The process of formation of these colonies is the following: When 
arable public lands are made available for economic development by 
the construction of railways and roads which provide an outlet for 
the products they are immediately occupied by squatters, who settle 
in such locations as not to be in one another’s way and so that, when 





1 Translated from Boletin Trimestral de Instituciones Economicas y Sociales, Rome, Italy. 
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the subdivision takes place, each one will continue to occupy a farm 
100 hectares in extent. When colonies have been formed in this way 
the occupants cultivate the land and introduce an appreciable amount 
of capital in fixed improvements, such as homes and outbuildings, 
wire fences, wells, ete. When this situation has arisen it is necessary 
for the development of the new colony, as well as for the country, 
that the Government legalize the situation of these settlers by official 
creation of the colony and the concession of the farms to their 
respective holders. It is in this way that most of the agricultural 
colonies have been formed which to-day exist in full activity in the 
national territories, especially in the north. 





COLONISTS IN THE RIO NEGRO VALLEY 


A group of Spanish and Italian members of an agricultural colony 

And as the population of these existing colonies is constantly 
increasing, and as new immigrants are constantly coming to our 
shores, the process of populating unoccupied public lands and the 
formation of agricultural colonies is a recurrent phenomenon, which 
from time to time calls forth a governmental decree to legalize the 
situation. 

The decree of the National Executive of July 11, 1921, providing 
for the foundation of agricultural and pastoral colonies and towns 
within a total area of 7,647,057 hectares,” instead of providing for the 
creation of such colonies, in reality merely gives them a legal status, 





21 hectare=2.47 acres. 
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thus legalizing the situation of thousands of settlers who by honest 
labor have transformed the desert into rich farm lands. 

I have personally verified the foregoing statements by traversing 
more than 200,000 hectares of the zone of the most intensive cotton 
production in the National Territory of El Chaco, where the greatest 
part of the cultivated area is composed of such colonies, first estab- 
lished on land not yet subdivided, the recognition of which has, how- 
ever, now been provided for in the decree mentioned. 

_ It is interesting to observe that the majority of the settlers on 
public lands proceed from older colonies in the same region, where 
the increase of the family obliges the older married sons to leave the 
parent colony to found their homes elsewhere and work out an 





A SWISS COLONIST’S HOME IN THE PROVINCE OF SANTE FE 


independent future. This is the case, for instance, in the colonies 
of the central zone of El Chaco, where a high percentage of the 
inhabitants are sons of colonists living in the northern part of Santa 
Fe and more especially in the old ‘‘ Reconquista” and ‘‘ Avellaneda”’ 
colonies. 

It should be added that there are also some national colonies, the 
creation and planning of which took place previous to their occupation 
by colonists, but these are comparatively few in number. 

The conditions under which concessions for land are granted in 
the national colonies, prescribed by Law 4167 and regulated by 
the decree of November 8, 1906, are, in substance, as follows: The 
Government grants to the colonist a tract of 100 hectares at a 
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price varying between 10 and 15 pesos per hectare, payable in six 
annual installments; the buyer is obliged to occupy and develop his 
tract in person, to fence the boundaries with wire, to construct a 
house of baked brick or reinforced concrete, with outbuildings, and 
to cultivate the ground to the extent which in each case the Executive 
Power shall fix, but which generally is a fifth of the area. When 
these obligations have been complied with and the price of the land 
fully paid, in the form and at the dates established by law, the Govern- 
ment gives the colonist final title to the property. 

These provisions apply to all national agricultural colonies with 
the exception of those situated in irrigated zones, which are governed 








A PIONEER COLONIST FROM NORTHERN ITALY 


One of the early settlers in the Rio Negro country 


by special regulations, the principal characteristic of which is the 
fixing of the price of the land. In those colonies where there is irn- 
gation or which need irrigation the price of a hectare varies from 30 
to 50 pesos national currency. This price, however, is reduced to 24% 
pesos provided the colonists form a cooperative organization for irri- 
gation, which supplies total or partial irrigation for the colony, and 
provided each concession holder subscribe to as many shares as the 
number of hectares in his holding, each share having a value equal 
to that of a hectare of land in the colony in question. Such pro- 
visions rule, for instance, in the agricultural colonies situated in the 
Rio Negro Valley in the territory of that name. 
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Turning now to the discussion of private colonization, it may be 
said that at the present time it differs greatly, both in practice and 
in conception, from that of earlier days. The colonizer has lost his 
character of public benefactor to appear in his true guise—that is to 
say, as a man of business, engaged in the purchase of large tracts 
of land, its subdivision and sale in small parcels, generally of from 
50 to 200 hectares, at prices and on terms of payment in harmony 
with the interests of the seller and the kind of development which 
the buyer is going to undertake. Sometimes colonization companies 
employ a system of renting in plots of one to two hundred hectares, 
a plan which before 1921 often had the inconvenience of short-term 
contracts; but now the situation of the tenants has been improved by 





AN ARGENTINE COLONIST’S SHEEP RANCH 


a law which establishes a period of four years as the minimum in 
renting lands for agricultural purposes. There exist in the country 
a number of colonization companies which, by carrying on their 
business honestly, contribute on an appreciable scale to the sub- 
division of rural property, to the cultivation of land, and to the 
increase of the rapidly growing numbers of small proprietors. 

Moreover, there exists one great organization which has succeeded 
in harmonizing wisely its interests as a colonizing enterprise with 
its highest philanthropic and nationalist ideals, the fruitful labor 
of which at present occupies a conspicuous place in the colonizing 
activities of the country, in spite of the fact that its work is confined 
to colonists of the Jewish race. 

46986—25{—Bull. 74 
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I refer to the Jewish Colonization Association, that powerful insti- 
tution founded in Europe by Baron Maurice de Hirsch, which began 
its activities in Argentina during the first months of the year 
1892. The Jewish Colonization Association since that date has 
bought, with a view to colonization, already realized in large part, 
589,234 hectares situated in the Provinces of Buenos Aires, Santa 
Fe, Entre Rios, and Santiago del Estero and in the territory of La 
Pampa. 

The conditions under which this organization provides for coloni- 
zation, as indicated in a publication of the Association for 1921, are 
the following: 

The land is sold to the colonist at the price paid by the Association plus the 
cost of surveying, transfer of title, construction of roads, irrigation canals, etc. 


The colonist receives an advance of 3,000 pesos for the construction of his 
house, the establishment of his family, and the purchase of necessary materials. 





HARVEST-TIME IN A GERMAN COLONY 


This sum granted to the colonist is represented by a dwelling house, farm im- 
plements, and animals. 

A contract of future sale is signed with the colonist by which he obligates 
himself to reimburse the Association for the value of the land and the total 
amount advanced in a certain number of annual installments, not to exceed 
20, with interest at the rate of 4 per cent per annum, and when these obli- 
gations are fulfilled he receives his title to the property. 

To prevent the colonist from selling his farm and abandoning its cultivation, 
induced by a possible increase in the value of the land, the original contract 
contains a clause which makes such action difficult. 

Following the same idea, the contract obliges the colonist to work his land 
himself with the members of his family, subleasing being prohibited. 

The first colonists received areas between 150 and 400 hectares, but some 
time ago the Association modified its administrative policy, introducing methods 
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of intensive cultivation which have given excellent results. This modification of 
the old methods makes it possible to reduce the plot of the colonist to 75 
hectares and in some cases to 25. 

The work of the Jewish Colonization Association has been the 
subject of some criticism because its colonists remain untouched by 
the practices and customs of the country and conserve and transmit 
from generation to generation the habits, religion, language, and 
national ideals of their race. The fact that they are limited to inter- 
course with one another in these colonies where people of other races 
are not admitted is largely responsible for this situation. To avoid 
this it is necessary, therefore, to give up the system of colonies 
on farms clustered together and introduce a system of scattered 
farms. The introduction of this system would require—and this 





BALING ALFALFA FOR MARKET 


The agricultural colonies of Argentina comprise an area of nearly 9,000,000 acres 


would be an advantage—that each colonist seek within a stated 
region, choose, and negotiate the sale of the farm which suits him, 
the actual purchase of which the Association will then effect, turn- 
ing it over to the colonist on the conditions already described. 

One of the greatest merits of the Jewish Colonization Association, 
and perhaps the principal reason for its prosperity, is the encourage- 
ment which it has given to cooperation among its colonists and the 
support which it lends to cooperative enterprises. Cooperative asso- 
ciations formed in the colonies of the Jewish Colonization Associa- 
tion had a total membership of 2,435 in the year 1915, with a sub- 
scribed capital of 482,947 Argentine pesos. 

The results obtained by the colonies of the Jewish Colonization 
Association may be appreciated from the following figures, taken 
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from the publication mentioned above: Two hundred and ninety-five 
colonists have complied fully with their obligations to the Association 
and have received their final titles, covering a total of 49,500 
hectares. Two thousand one hundred and seventeen colonists are at 
present cultivating and occupying 305,000 hectares, under contracts 
of future sale, and once their obligations to the Association are com- 
plied with, they also will receive their titles to the property. 

These figures show a real gain for the country, since apart from 
the wealth represented by the productivity of more than 350,000 
hectares there must also be considered the addition of 295 small 
proprietors and the coming addition of more than 2,000 others to 
the ranks of agricultural labor and the increase of the country’s 
productiveness. 

In closing I must consider the general results of colonization in 
Argentina, a question somewhat difficult to answer if we have to be 
guided by the opinions, more or less biased, more or less capricious, 
which have been and continue to be disseminated, now for commercial 
reasons, now for the sake of politics. But I find the question easy to 
answer if we look at the actual results; that is to say, if we try to 
determine whether the land has been colonized and cultivated, 
whether the colonists have prospered, and whether the colonizer, 
whether the State or an individual, has lost money. Let us see 
what statistics tell us in this respect, beginning with State coloniza- 
tion: 

At the present moment existing national agricultural colonies 
occupy an area of 1,424,123 hectares, and other agricultural colonies, 
the creation of which was provided in the decree of July 11, 1921, cover 
1,750,757 hectares, almost completely settled and for the large part 
cultivated. The lands in agricultural colonies which have already 
been deeded to the colonists in lots of 50 to 500 hectares reach a total 
of 445,370 hectares. Thus we see that lands colonized by the State 
comprise an extension of 3,620,250 hectares. 

So far as the colonist is concerned, I have been able to verify in 
various national colonies that I have visited in the north, as well as in 
the south, that prosperity always accompanies the industrious colonist. 
In considering this point it must be borne in mind that the small 
beginnings of many large Argentine fortunes can be traced to farms 
in the old national colonies. 

In regard to the results obtained by the State as colonizing agent, 
it would be childish to try to determine whether the State has gained 
or lost in the actual operation. The gain for the State lies in the 
populating of waste lands and, in consequence, the creation of new 
sources of revenue in the taxes levied on production and consumption 
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in the colonized zone, apart from the other advantages which its 
development represents for the country. 

As for the results of private colonization, it is not possible to 
include in one figure the total area colonized when one considers the 
number of colonizers and their scattered residences, but an unmistak- 
able indication of success is the continued subdivision of private 
property, the ever-increasing number of colonists and small rural 
proprietors, and the manifest prosperity and well-being of agricul- 
turists in general. 

Finally, in the preceding paragraphs I have sought to present an 
outline of the endeavors of the Government and of individuals and 
to convey some idea of the hard and unceasing labor of the settlers 
taking part in agricultural colonization, which is so largely responsible 
for the fact that Argentina has more than 25,000,000 hectares of land 
furrowed by the patient toil of the plowman. 
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N enterprise of unusual interest and importance to the three 
Americas is the Pan American Exhibition of Oil Paintings 
with which the first unit of the magnificent new Los 
Angeles Museum of History, Science and Art will be 

opened to the public on November 3 of this year. To those from near 
or far who make the pilgrimage to this exhibition, it will reveal both 
the promise and attainment of the New World in this field, and it 
will afford an unparalleled opportunity to know and enjoy the best 
work of the contemporary painters from, and including, Canada to 
Chile, as also to become acquainted with the individual tendencies of 
their respective schools of painting. Thus the nations of America will 
again discover a community of interest in the things of the spirit. 

It is expected that over five hundred paintings will be assembled, 
one-half of this number to come from the United States and Canada 
and the remainder from the Latin American Republics. The Board 
of Governors of the Museum and the Board of Supervisors of Los 
Angeles County commissioned as their representative Dr. William 
Alanson Bryan, Director of the Museum, to whose vision the plan 
for the exhibition is due, to visit the Latin American capitals for the 
purpose of obtaining both governmental and individual participation 
in this epoch-making exhibition. It may be stated that Dr. Bryan 
met with a most cordial reception in official as well as in the art 
circles in the cities which he visited, where he secured ample and en- 
thusiastic cooperation. Mexico has definitely promised -to offer sub- 
stantial prizes in its national section and has asked that the United 
States section be sent later to that Republic for exhibition in 
the principal cities. Cuba also has manifested much interest. 
Dr. Bryan reports that one of the Cuban painters, who recently held 
a one-man exhibition in Habana, disposed of his canvases to an 
amount exceeding $5,000. The Central American republics will 
likewise provide their quota for the exhibition, including many note- 
worthy productions by native artists, while the South American 
republics will dispatch to Los Angeles exhibits ranging from ten to 
forty canvases, respectively, by distinguished artists many of whom 
enjoy European as well as national reputation. 
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While Dr. Bryan was so successfully conducting negotiations in 
Latin America, Mr. Wiliam Preston Harrison, Honorary Curator of 
the Museum, was equally successful in obtaining the promise of 
exhibits of the work of many of the most notable contemporary 
Canadian and American artists. 

In the selection of paintings, the Pan American Exhibition has 
adopted the method followed in the Twenty-third Carnegie 
Institute International Exhibition. The exhibiting artists will be 
invited to contribute to an extent governed by the available space, 
and such canvases will not be submitted to the jury on admission. 
In addition paintings will be chosen from those submitted at the 
artist’s expense and risk to juries of admission meeting in Los Angeles 
October 27, 1925. Arrangements are being made for similar pre- 
liminary juries in Mexico City, Rio de Janeiro, Buenos Aires, Val- 
paraiso, and Callao. Paintings accepted at these centers will be 
forwarded to Los Angeles where they will be brought before the final 
jury of admission. 

The Los Angeles Museum is offering prizes of $1,500, $1,000, and 
$500 for the three best pictures in the exhibition; and, through the 
generosity of Mr. and Mrs. Allan C. Balch, a purchase fund of 
$5,000 has been provided to be disposed of as the jury sees fit. The 
jury of award will be composed of two North American painters, two 
Latin American painters, and the Director of the Los Angeles Museum 
or his deputy. 

Not the least interesting feature of the coming exhibition is the 
plan of sending the two sections—the first composed of the Latin 
American paintings and the second of those by Canadian and United 
States artists—on tour during the year immediately following the 
close of the exhibition in Los Angeles on January 1, 1926. The first 
section will be exhibited in the principal art centers of the United 
States, and the second in the Latin American capitals. In this way 
this exhibition, the great intellectual and cultural significance of 
which can hardly be overestimated, will serve to introduce the paint- 
ers of the Americas to their fellow citizens in that universal realm 
of art in which neither barrier of race nor speech exists. For of 
ereat pictures, too, it may be said that ‘‘there is no speech or lan- 
guage where their voice is not heard. Their line is gone out 
through all the earth, and their words to the end of the world.”’ 
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By MartrHa M. ALLEN 


HE Field Museum of Natural History of Chicago is to be 
enriched by one of the most important collections of extinct 
mammals that has ever been discovered by any expedition, 
as a result of six months of exploration in southern Bolivia 

under the direction of Prof. Elmer S. Riggs, assistant curator of the 
Field Museum, who returned to Buenos Aires a few days ago on his 
way back to Patagonia to resume the exploration work which he 
left off there when winter began.! The importance of his rich find 
can be judged from the fact that it includes fossils of at least 10 pre- 
historic monsters, including the well-known mastodon and the less 
familiar scelidodon and scedidotherium. One of his discoveries was 
the fossil of a llama almost as big as the modern camel. 

Professor Riggs came to Argentina about two years ago to look 
for fossils in that southern region of Argentina which is known as 
Patagonia and which is recognized as one of the world’s richest 
fossil deposits. The Patagonian winter is very severe, however, and 
exploration work can be carried on there only during six months 
of the year, so when Professor Riggs had to suspend operations for 
the winter he decided to try a newer and less-known field, and his 
work during the last six months has been done in the Bolivian 
Province of Tarija, just across the frontier from Argentina. The 
Tarija Valley, where the fossils were uncovered, is only 115 miles 
from the new La Quiaca-Atocha Railway and lies directly east of the 
city of Tupiza. Some of the best specimens of the glyptodon were 
found within 4 miles of the city of Tarija, the capital of the Province. 

Doctor Riggs’s two assistants, George F. Sternberg and John B. Ab- 
bott, collectors of long experience, who were with him in Patagonia, re- 
turned to Chicago in June and he was assisted on this expedition by 
Harold Riggs, his son, a lad of 19, who is to enter the University of 
Tllinois in the fall, and by Sefior Stracco, a Bolivian Italian, who acted 
as mayor-domo, and whose intimate knowledge of the natives was in- 





' Professor Riggs, and the members of his expedition to South America returned to Chicago in April, 
1925, with about 800 specimens of 100 species. It is hoped that a detailed account of his extraordinarily 
successful trip will soon be available. 
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valuable. A group of peons were used to clamber over the hills in 
search of bones, to carry the specimens to town, and to work with 
Professor Riggs in chiseling the rock away from the fossils. This is 
an operation requiring such skill that they could not be trusted to 
perform it alone. 

6,000 FEET ABOVE THE SEA 


The party located in the Tarija Valley 6,000 feet above sea level, 
mountains 10,000 and 12,000 feet towering high above them. They 
stayed about three weeks in a locality where finds seem probable. 
Results proving unsatisfactory, they broke camp and moved their 
equipment on burros a little farther along in the valley. For two 
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A BATTLE FIELD OF PREHISTORIC MAMMALS 


Showing the geologic formation where the fossils werefound. In the center foreground isa partially exposed 
glyptodon 


weeks they worked with varying success. It was not until they 
camped for the third time that they began to be really fortunate. 
Here Mastodons, prehistoric horses, ground sloths and other mam- 
mals in a fossil state began to appear in abundance. 

Professor Riggs explained that the first thing necessary on an expe- 
dition of this kind is to send out men to clamber over the hills, search- 
ing for any pieces of petrified bone which may be found on the surface. 
When these are located they are carefully traced up the hillside in 
order to discover the place from which they have broken away and 
been carried down by rain or stream. The collector seldom finds 
undisturbed specimens in the rock, but by repeating his search he 
may find parts still embedded in the clays or sandstones which have 
formed about them. The work of excavation then begins. The rock 
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must be carefully cut away from the specimen in order to discover 
what it is. Often it will be only an isolated bone or a few scattered 
parts of an animal. But sometimes the head with the teeth in posi- 
tion and eye sockets undisturbed will be the reward of tedious effort. 


A FINE GLYPTODON 


Only the expert eye of a scientist could ever have detected the out- 
cropping of what might have been two dozen little fossil biscuits on a 
ridge. Doctor Riggs knew at once that the biscuit-like rock formed 
part of the shell of a great glyptodon, and he began to dig in high hope 
that an entire animal might be uncovered. It was the task of many 
days. The great fossil beast was lying upside down on the ridge, a 
little of his turtle-like shell visible on each side. Excavation from 
above was necessary to get down to his level, work maddeningly slow, 
because speed would mean carelessness, and carelessness the ruin of the 
specimen. They continued to dig until all the dirt had been cleared 
away. The hollow shell was then filled in with clay and carefully 
reinforced, in order that it might not be broken in the long transit 
to Chicago. The shell was turned upside down and the surface was 
covered with bandages of sacking saturated in plaster of Paris. Then 
it was coated with similar handages on the inside. Green roots, 
shaped like the ribs of a boat and covered with sacking and plaster, 
were placed crosswise. Other ribs, three or four on a side, were 
attached lengthwise. Then it was turned over and the fossilised 
remains of the giant prehistoric ancester of the little South American 
armadillo was firmly tied with ropes and lashed fast to poles; thus it 
was carried by eight men,six at a time, over the 4 miles to Tarija. 
The specimen measured 1 meter 70 centimeters (5 feet 6 inches) in 
length. 

Glyptodons were found by the hundred in hundreds of places in the 
valley. Usually the discovery was only a piece of bone that had wash- 
ed out of the ground and had been carried for a distance. One mem- 
ber of the Glyptodon family found by Professor Riggs has a pattern 
of rosettes on its petrified shell, while another has a shell bearing a 
resemblance to a coat of mail. The latter carried a war club on the 
end of his tail. Each ring spot on the tail had a spike like the horn 
of a rhinoceros, a terrifying equipment for battle, reminiscent of the 
mace, only far more spectacular, and suitable for somewhat longer 
range fighting. 

BOY EXPLORER SUCCESSFUL 


One day Harold Riggs, whose eye is growing expertly keen under 
his father’s field instruction, noticed a mass covered with clay and 
iron rust in the middle of the road. It looked like rock. For genera- 
tions horses and mules had turned aside to avoid it, but no one had 
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been interested either to remove or to investigate it. It proved to 
be a splendid Glyptodon specimen, weighing several thousand 
pounds, with the helmet-like head and armadillo-like ring tail in 
perfect preservation. 

Two years ago young Riggs worked with his father in Alberta, 
Canada, where Doctor Riggs was conducting an expedition similar 
to this. On his return to high school in Puyallup, Wash., he found 
that his remarkable pictures of the extinct mammals they had dis- 
covered made him the envy of the whole school. If he should 
matriculate at the University of Illinois next September with the 
mammoth prize glyptodon which he found quite unaided, on a leash, 
he would undoubtedly carry off all the freshman honors without 
further intellectual struggle. 





_ 





Photograph by Prof. Elmer S. Riggs 
A FINE FOSSIL GLYPTODON 


Glyptodons were found by the hundred in numerous parts of the Tarija Valley 


Some near relatives of the old residents of Tarija which Doctor 
Riggs removed from their ancestral homes may be found in the Nat- 
ural History Museum here. There is the scelidodon, a huge skeleton 
with a foot rather like a bear’s. He is descended from a small 
animal which hung from trees, and so had hooks instead of ordinary 
feet. The specimen in the museum here is having a pathetic time 
trying to walk on one of his claws, having no ball of the foot to step 
on. The big lestodon makes up for this. He is built not unlike an 
enormous, long tiger. His great foot and heavy heel suggest a 
Carolina negro, and point to the probability of his having had extra- 
ordinary weight. Doctor Riggs found many jaw and leg bones of 
the big lestodons. 
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The mastodons, first cousins of the elephant, are the most plenti- 
ful fossils in Tarija. A mastodon’s tusk differs from the tusk of the 
elephant in that the ivory is partly overlaid with a spiral band of 
enamel. The pieces of mastodon tusk were so abundant in the 
Tarija Valley that the Indians were constantly bringing in excellent 


specimens. 
PREHISTORIC BATTLE FIELD 


Professor Riggs found the Tarija Valley to be full of interesting 
records which show that here was the meeting place where the two 
great migrations of animal life from Patagonia and from North 
America came together and mingled. In discussing this feature of his 
discoveries, Professor Riggs explained that in a long-past geologic 





Photograph by Prof. Elmer S. Riggs 
CARRYING THE FIRST GLYPTODON OUT OF THE VALLEY 


The excavation and packing of each specimen was the task of many days 


period the continent of South America was isolated from that of 
North America and the other continents, so that a system of plant 
and animal life developed there which was distinct from those of the 
rest of the world. The Megatherium and the Mylodon are well 
known representatives of the South American system. They had 
their origin in the old island continent of Patagonia, and from 
Patagonia as a center they spread northward. 

Eventually a land connection with North America began to be 
established, probably in the direction of Florida. It is believed that 
the Lesser Antilles are probably the tops of a chain of mountains which 
were the backbone of that land connection. As a result of this land 
connection, the animal life native to North America came migrating 
southward. Mammals such as the llamas, tiger cats, mastodons, 
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bears, wolves, and the horse family, coming southward from North 
America, met in and around the Tarija Valley the mammals which 
were migrating northward from Patagonia. This valley has been 
filled in during the ages by accumulations of sands and clay which 
were brought down first by glaciers and later by streams. These 
accumulations covered and preserved as fossils the bones of the animals 
of these two migrations which here had met. 

It is curious that the North American mastodon, originally native 
to the forested regions of the northern continent, should be found in 
such large numbers in the district where Professor Riggs has just 
completed his most recent explorations. He found almost equally 
abundant the glyptodons and the large ground sloths of the genus 
Scelidotherium which had found their way so far northward from 
their original home in Patagonia. 

Professor Riggs also found several fossils of the prehistoric horse 
which are hardly distinguishable from the skeleton of the modern 
horse. He found one horse fossil with a large head, short legs, and a 
peculiar, long, taper like snout, a member of the horse family which 
is known only in South America. 

Professor Riggs has an intensely interesting theory that the herbi- 
vorous South American animals were exterminated by the carnivorous 
mammals from North America, the great saber-toothed tiger having 
been a very effective agent in this war of the continents, the battle 
ground of which has now been brought to the notice of the scientific 
world by Professor Riggs’s explorations in the Tarija Valley. 


INDIANS FEAR FOSSILS 


Fossils have long been familiar to the Indians of Tarija Valley. 
They call them huesos de gigantes, bones of giants, and almost every 
native adobe hut has a large molar or a jawbone set up in a niche in 
the wall for good luck. Some of the Indians, however, are timid 
about aisturbing the fossils. They tell stories about how the bones 
get up at night and go down to the creeks to drink. With great 
earnestness they relate narratives of these extraordinary phenomena 
as if they had actually witnessed them. They believe, too, that if 
disturbed a fossil bone may blow on the person disturbing its age-long 
rest and cause the sudden death of the latter. Professor Riggs 
found, however, that the objections of the natives to touching the 
Feels can email be overcome by money. 

The explorations 1 in the Tarija Valley had to be suspended because 
of the rainy season, the heavy rains making it impossible to carry 
the fossils out of the valley. Whether or not the explorations are re- 
sumed later on depends on the instructions sent to Professor Riggs 
from the Field Museum. 





SOLVING A 
ROAD PROBLEM WITH 
AMERICAN MACHINERY 


HOUGH it stands to reason that in a country like Argentina 
with its enormous area of cultivated land—to say nothing 
of the still greater extension of territory awaiting the advent 
of the cultivator—the existence of a system of good roads 

is a matter of the first importance, very little attention has been 
given to the subject until quite recent years. 

So long as the estancias of the country were devoted exclusively 
to stock breeding, made roads were not a necessity to their progress 
or well-being. The snake-like tracks that have zigzagged across 
their vast extent from time immemorial—or at least since the days 
that the first settlers dislodged the Indians from the plains—served 
well enough for the traffic they were called upon to carry. The 
“imports” of the estancia, in the shape of fencing materials, sheep 
dip, yerba mate, and sugar, usually arrived in the huge two-wheeled 
carts which, with axles of algarrobo wood, creaked their way from 
far-distant townships, and its “exports” such as hides and wool 
formed the return freight of the same cumbrous vehicles. Live- 
stock on the hoof followed the same tracks traversed by the carts, 
and if the road grew bumpy and contained a few pantanos (swamps) 
this was looked upon as little more than an inconvenience against 
which it was useless to protest. 

But when in the fulness of time the owners of some of these vast 
estates gave over a portion of them to the cultivation of wheat and 
maize the transport of the harvest quickly turned these time-honored 
roads into impassable ones. New tracks were cut side by side with 
the old ones when this was possible, and where such a remedy could 
not be sought the best was made of a bad job by sending lighter and 
still lighter loads to struggle through the morasses that daily grew 
worse on the ancient ‘‘highways.’’ Here and there an attempt 
was made to improve matters by building a fterraplen (earth em- 
bankment) in some absolutely impassable stretch, principally because 
the proprietor of the adjoining land objected to having his fences 
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1From The American Weekly, Buenos Aires, Oct. 27, 1923. 
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cut by travelers who found this to be the easiest, or perhaps the 
only, way to cross a treacherous bog. But as the terraplen had to 
be made by dint of spade and wheelbarrow it was an expensive 
operation. Moreover, the terraplen was destined, as a rule, to enjoy 
a brief span of life, since it was nobody’s business to maintain it in 
good repair. 

One of the consequences of this state of affairs was that much 
highly desirable agricultural land became valueless as such because 
the cost of transport to a railway station was prohibitive. Carts 
capable of carrying 6 or 8 tons of grain were compelled to load but 
2 or 3 simply because an otherwise passable road contained some 
bad stretches impossible to avoid. 

A demand, therefore, arose for better roads but this demand 
met with little response. The landowner, whose interests were un- 
deniably on the side of improved means of transit, was inclined to 
shrug his shoulders and say “‘ Yes, good roads would be a blessing but, 
unfortunately, the cost of making them is out of all proportion to 
the benefit received.” Up to a certain point his complaint was 
justified—the cost of making a decent road was very great and its 
maintenance entailed still further outlay and, what was more diffi- 
cult to obtain, intelligent and constant supervision. Labor was 
either scarce or bad and in any case it was expensive. 

But the advent of American road-making machinery has completely 
changed this aspect of the question and has rendered invalid the 
objection that the construction of roads was too costly to be worth 
the while. 

The ever-increasing use of motor cars has been another factor that 
has exerted much influence in the campaign for better roads. For- 
merly a bad road may have roused the ire of those compelled to 
travel upon it, but if it were still possible for heavy carts and sulkies 
to traverse it, even though with extreme difficulty, its bad condition 
continued to rouse their wrath but it did not succeed in rousing them 
to more practical action. But for motor cars such a road was as 
bad as no road at all, and their owners’ outcries soon began to have 
the effect of bringing the road question to the fore. 

Aided by the Argentine Touring Club, an institution that has, 
perhaps, done more to bring about a resolute tackling of the problems 
than all the provincial and municipal authorities of the country 
combined, the motor-car owner has joined forces with the farmer 
and has made a start in the building of roads that will be taken up 
on a more comprehensive scale and with still greater enthusiasm 
as the benefits derived therefrom become more patent to all parties 
concerned. 
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The Mitre law, which in effect imposed a tax of 3 per cent upon 
the net profits of the railroads to be used in the building and mainte- 
nance of roads in the proximity of railway stations, was practically 
the only contribution of Congress to the solution of the road question, 
and, although an enormous improvement resulted from the appli- 
cation of this measure, a very great deal remained to be done in 
order to make the roads of the country even reasonably efficient to 
cope with the ever-increasing traffic, and an immensely greater task 
lay before the country to make its system of roads in any way com- 
parable with those of the United States, Canada, or Australia. 

So far the legislators of Argentina, most of whom are big land- 
owners themselves, have not cared to recognize the economic axiom 
that the tax on land is expected to take care of the construction and 
maintenance of roads and schools. 

Although a great many public-spirited Argentines had long 
recognized the urgent necessity for taking energetic action in the 
matter, the difficulty of “getting together” and the lack of public 
interest in the question had the effect of continually shelving the 
problem for future consideration. 

It was not until the beginning of the present century that spasmodic 
efforts were made in different parts of the Republic to tackle the 
question of road making and some experimental work was under- 
taken. Considerable extensions of terraplenes were the outcome of 
these efforts and, although the initial cost was necessarily high under 
the manual-labor system, the benefits obtained were so marked 
that a great deal more of such work would have been undertaken 
but for the fact that these terraplenes did not prove lasting. Once 
made, they were left to look after themselves, their designers failing 
to re eile the necessity for providing for ahem upkeep. What was 
everybody’s business proved to be nobody’s business. 

It was under these circumstances that the Argentine Tonnes 
Club took up the matter and immediately displayed a laudable 
energy, not only in fomenting the construction of roads where most 
urgently needed but in educating the people in the necessity for 
imitating the enterprise of other countries in this matter and to 
remove the stigma that the Argentine Republic was 50 years behind 
the times so far as its means of communication were concerned. 

It was shown that in Canada, a country possessing more or less 
the population and the same economic potentiality as Argentina, 
the amount of money spent in the construction of roads was enor- 
mously greater; that in 1915 Canada possessed 250,000 miles of made 
roads, or about twenty-five times as much as the Argentine Republic. 

In Australia the State of New South Wales alone, with its 2,000,000 
inhabitants, had, up to 1917, invested £25,300,000 in onde. In 
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order to do proportionately as much, Argentina would have to 
invest no less than 1,000,000,000 pesos. 

And when comparison is made with the United States the figures 
are little less than astounding. The United States spent on roads 
$80,000,000 in 1904, $142,000,000 in 1911, $280,000,000 in 1917, and 
in 1922 spent $700,000,000 to maintain and extend a road system of 
2,500,000 miles. Such an enormous difference can not be accounted 
for on the ground of the greater relative population and wealth, for, 
while the proportional differences between the Argentine Republic 
and the United States in population are 1 to 12, in railway mileage 
1 to 12, in capital invested in railways 1 to 14, the mileage of made 
highways is in the proportion of 1 to 250 and capital invested in 
road making (in 1922) 1 to 200. 

It was shown that in the State of Virginia the construction of 
roads had increased the value of property from 50 per cent to 66 per 
cent and it was demonstrated that if by the building of an adequate 
road system the value of Argentine agricultural and pastoral land 
(estimated at 12,222,969,003 pesos in the Census of 1914) were 
enhanced but 10 per cent the wealth of the country would have 
been increased by 1,500,000,000 pesos. 


One of the interesting features of the procession of ancient and 
modern vehicles through the streets of Buenos Aires which the 
Argentine Touring Club has organized upon two occasions has been 
the array of striking placards carried by some of the vehicles in 
question—placards which drew attention in startling terms to the 
necessity of building roads upon a large scale throughout the country. 

Some of these legends were so brutal in their plain statement 
of facts as to rouse the ire of patriotic but thin-skinned spectators, 
but as the aim in view was to forcibly impress public opinion these 
expressions of annoyance may be taken as a proof that the arrows 
had hit their mark. 

The patriotic Argentine citizen, who was fully aware of his coun- 
try’s greatness but somewhat blind to its shortcomings, was suddenly 
faced with a statement in bold type to the effect that: 

The Argentine Republic, in a century of existence, has not built 
as many roads as the United States is accustomed to do in one month. 

He had hardly swallowed this unpalatable assertion of fact when 
another placard was borne before his eyes from which he learned 
that: 

The right to travel freely is of small avail so long as there are no roads 
upon which to do it. 

46986—25{—Bull. 7_—5 
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As soon as he had realized the incontrovertible truth of this 
assertion his attention was drawn to the fact that: 

The poorest county in the poorest State in the United States spends 
as much money upon roads as do our wealthiest Provinces. 

And lest he should imagine that this was an outstanding exception, 
however true it might be, he was quickly reminded that: 

In Australia 150 gold pesos per inhabitants are invested in roads; 
in Argentina only 14 paper pesos are spent in this way. 

In Laboulaye, in the south of Cordoba, the average cost of grain 
cartage until 1915 was 10 centavos per bag per league, or say 34 cen- 
tavos per kilometer-ton, but after the building of the road from Provi- 
dencia to Guardia Vieja the Santa Cristina estancia paid 28 centavos 
per bag for a journey of 61% leagues, or say 13 centavos per kilometer- 
ton, a saving of no less than 21 centavos. 

On the assumption that a made earth road in good repair represents 
an economy of 18 centavos per kilometer-ton compared with the old 
uncared-for track, the following calculations have been made: 

During 1920 the Argentine railways carried 41,861,402 tons of 
freight, 45 per cent of which was agricultural produce of one sort or 
another, and, assuming that 60 per cent of that amount was trans- 
ported over public roads, the saving would be, roughly, 68,000,000 
pesos. 

Again, according to the census of 1914, there existed in the agri- 
cultural and stock-breeding establishments of the country 5,426 
automobiles and 264,688 horse-drawn vehicles. Estimating to-day’s 
figures at 300,000 and assuming that these vehicles make no more 
than one journey of 15 kilometers weekly and, further, that the 
difference in the cost of transport of what they carry to be equivalent 
to that of 1 ton of freight, we get an annual savings of 42,000,000 
pesos. 

Such figures are appalling, for they imply that a sum of 110,000,000 
pesos is being thrown away yearly in the pantanos of the country 
while up to date the total annual expenditure in road-making and 
repairing has been something under ten millions. However startling 
as these figures may be, they will be easily credited by the traveler 
who has seen great traction engines buried in the mud to the chimneys 
and abandoned by their owners, huge carts overturned and hopelessly 
wrecked in a vast morass extending from one side to the other of an 
important “highway,” and enormous piles of wheat bags rotting in 
sight of their owners’ house simply because the road to the railway 
station was utterly impassable. 

One of the most important factors in determining the sudden 
awakening of interest in road making was the realization of the fact 
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that an earth road, properly constructed and assiduously maintained, 
was capable of resisting heavy traffic and, in effect, could be made a 
good road. Hitherto it had been mostly taken for granted that if a 
good road were desired it must be a macadamized road or a concrete 
road, and as the cost of either of them was too great to be considered 
except in special circumstances the question had been allowed to die 
of inanition. 

But when it was realized that by the aid of modern American 
machinery a good earth road could be constructed for one-fifth of 
the cost of building it by the spade and wheelbarrow method, and 
that it could be kept in good repair at-a fraction of the cost of hand 
labor, the problem assumed a different aspect altogether. It was 
rightly inferred that if 2,000,000 miles of earth roads in the United 
States, or 87 per cent of the total, could stand the strain put upon 
them there was no good reason why such should not be the case in 
Argentina. 

The Government of the Province of Santa Fe has been one of the 
most enterprising of the provincial governments in the matter of 
road making. It has acquired no less than eight sets of road-making 
and maintaining machinery and has already constructed something 
like 150 miles of roads, thereby conferring an enormous benefit upon 
the inhabitants of that Province. 

The report issued by the Roads Department of the Santa Fe 
government for the month of September last shows that 47 kilometers 
of roads were built during the month, with the strong probability 
that considerably greater extensions would be finished in the ensuing 
months. In point of fact, an average of 100 kilometers is looked 
upon as quite likely to be accomplished. 

The outlay upon construction work amounted to 11,227 pesos, or 
say 239 pesos per kilometer, which is less than 24 centavos per meter. 
The outlay upon road maintenance was 1,238 pesos, or say 23 pesos 
per kilometer, which is about 214 centavos per meter. As the per- 
sonnel becomes more practiced in the handling of the machinery it is 
believed that the above cost of 239 pesos per kilometer will be 
reduced to approximately 100 pesos. 

The government of the Province has mapped out an ambitious 
program for remaking the roads throughout the Province, for which 
work it will probably acquire more machinery but on which work it 
will not be necessary to expend one-fifth of the money it would 
require under old-time methods. 

The government of the Province of Entre Rios has done a good 
deal of experimental work in road making and the result has been 
such as to encourage it to further efforts. 
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Three roads, measuring in all 39,724 meters and costing 235,906.31 
pesos national currency, have been constructed and, although abnor- 
mally heavy rains fell upon them shortly after completion, no diffi- 
culty has been found in keeping them in good repair. A government 
bill has been sent to the legislature providing for the expenditure 
of 1,900,000 pesos upon roads and bridges, and if this bill should 
become law, as there is every reason to suppose it will, an immense 
impetus will have been given to the campaign. 

The government of the Province of Buenos Aires has in the past 
expended a good deal of money upon roads, but as this work was done 
by antiquated methods its results were not satisfactory. However, 
the Province has now purchased 20 American road outfits and a bill 
has been presented to the legislature authorizing the construction of 
no less than 10,000 kilometers of roads. It is believed that within 
the next two years great strides will have been made in providing 
the so-called Queen Province with good highways. 

An interesting experiment in up-to-date road making has been 
carried through at Quilmes, where an American outfit converted an 
utterly impassable stretch of 400 meters into a level, hard earth 
road of 10 meters’ width in 24 hours of work at a total cost of 81.63 
pesos. 

In the Olavarria district of the Province of Buenos Aires the bad 
state of the roads caused a number of estancieros to get together and 
to subscribe the funds necessary to purchase an American road- 
making outfit and to begin on the work of making a first-class high- 
way from Olavarria to La Madrid. The origin of this enterprise 
lay in the loss of cattle caused by the continual cutting of fences by 
cartmen who availed themselves of this ancient method of circum- 
venting a pantano. More than half this road has been made and it 
has been such a pronounced success that the National Government 
has undertaken the work of finishing it. It has, moreover, served as 
an object lesson to many landowners who will doubtless avail them- 
selves of the same means of remaking the roads that run through their 
estates. 

In conclusion it may be said that the results of the work done so 
far by government authorities and by private enterprise have been 
so satisfactory that this important matter of road making and 
maintaining is not at all likely to prove a mere flash in the pan but 
that it will be taken up with greater enthusiasm as time goes on, 
Little by little good, hard roads upon which to cart their produce 
to the railway station will be at the disposal of the agriculturists of 
the country, including those who at the present time find in the 
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pantanos of a bad road a source of income by the simple expedient 
of digging trenches in them with a view to rendering assistance to 
the unfortunate motorists who fall into the traps thus cunningly 
laid for them. 

An interesting demonstration of how efficiently and economically 
roads can be built in Argentina with American machinery was 
carried out not long ago on a piece of utterly impassable roadway 
at the entrance to the town of Moron, where a stretch 1 kilometer 
long and 11.75 meters wide was converted into a high embanked 
road at a total cost of only 326.10 pesos national currency, the 
work being done with one of the J. I. Case Co.’s outfits. The fact 
that the soil was a heavy clay did not render the task a particularly 
easy one, nor did the high cost of the kerosene, bought locally for the 
use of the tractor, assist in keeping down the cost of the work. Also 
it was necessary to make the road unusually high and to build it to 
withstand exceptionally heavy traffic. 

The fact that the road when finished was found to more than fulfill 
expectations was the best testimonial of the efficiency of the ma- 
chinery used. 














EDUCATION IN CHILE 


Upper: The José Joaquin Prieto Pri- 
mary Public School, in Santiago. 
The central portion of the building 
contains the offices, libraries, medical 
clinic, ete. The classrooms in the 
two wings accommodate 1,500 pupils. 
Right: The Instituto Superior de 
Comercio (Commercial High School), 
Santiago. Lower: The Public Lib- 
rary in Valparaiso, given to the city 
by Senor E. Severin, a public-spirited 
citizen of Chile. 








THE “RAMON BARROS LUCO” SCHOOL, VALPARAISO 


This primary school for girls, which has a capacity of 800 students, is named in honor of a former PresiJent 
of the Republic 





A GROUP OF NORMAL SCHOOL GRADUATES 


Normal-school graduates with their director and_teachers just prior to receiving their diplomas 





PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN CHILE 


Upper: A lesson in clay modeling in a primary school. Center: Instruction of teachers in arboriculture. 
One hundred and twenty teachers took this course during the winter of 1924. Lower: Practical instruc- 
tion in the care of children. 





PRACTICAL EDUCATION IN CHILE 


Upper: A carpenter shop in a primary school. Center: A class in basket-making for school teachers. 
The director general of primary education is an interested observer of the work. Lower: A boys’ class 
in poultry raising. 





ARGENTINA 


ForREIGN TRADE FOR 1924.—The Director General of the Office of 
National Statistics of Argentina has submitted to the Minister of 
Finance a report on the foreign trade of the Republic for the calendar 
year 1924. 

According to this report the imports for the year were 828,709,993 
pesos gold and the exports 1,011,394,582 pesos, or a total of 
1,840,104,575 pesos for the foreign trade. 

The figures for the preceding year were: Imports, 868,430,096 
pesos; exports, 771,361,262 pesos; total, 1,639,791,358 pesos. These 
figures show a decrease in the imports of 39,720,103 pesos, and 
an increase in exports of 240,033,320 pesos, or a net increase of 
200,313,217 pesos in the total tr ville. 

Converted into United States currency, estimating the Argentine 
gold peso at 97 cents, the trade for the two years was as follows: 
1923, imports, $842,377,193; exports, $748,220,424; total, $1,590,- 
597,617; 1924, imports, $803,848,693; exports, $981,052,744; total, 
$1,784,901,437. 

A comparison of the export trade for the two years, classified in 
great groups, is afforded by the following table: 


[Values in United States gold] 
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CONFERENCE ON THE CARE OF MILK.—A conference on the proper 
care of milk was opened in the School of Medicine of Buenos Aires 
on March 30, 1925, under the chairmanship of Dr. Aréoz Alfaro, 
chairman of the National Hygiene Bureau. The Ministers of the 
Interior and Agriculture both made addresses in which stress was laid 
on standards for the proper care of milk, pasteurization and other 
aspects of the problem. Representatives of all the large dairy con- 
cerns in the country were present, later visiting some of the well 
equipped dairies in Buenos Aires. 
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Roaps.—On March 13, 1925, an appropriation of 1,391,570.50 
pesos, national currency, was approved by presidential decree so 
that about 2,240 kilometers of roads in the different Provinces and 
Territories of Argentina may be repaired during the present fiscal 
year. The roads to be repaired are in the following Provinces: 

Buenos Aires, 319 kilometers, 326,000 pesos; Sante Fe, 389 kilometers, 202,- 
622.50 pesos; Cérdoba, 1,175 kilometers, 403,890 pesos; San Juan, 49 kilometers, 
24,400 pesos; Mendoza, 60 kilometers, 69,050 pesos; San Luis, 289 kilometers, 
64,010 pesos; Catamarca, 195 kilometers, 17,300 pesos; Tucuman, 130 kilometers, 
79,800 pesos; Santiago del Estero, 471 kilometers, 114,000 pesos; La Pampa 
Territory, 211 kilometers, 123,000 pesos; Chaco Territory, 3 kilometers, 2,500 
pesos; Misiones Territory, 5 kilometers, 5,000 pesos. 

Pan American Highway Concress aT BuENos ArrEs.—The Pan 
American Highway Congress which was to have been held in Buenos 
Aires in May, 1925, has been postponed until October 3 to 13, 1925, 
due to the difficulty of rapid mail communications between the 
participating countries, which has delayed the arrival of papers to 
be submitted to the commission. It is believed that the postpone- 
ment will greatly contribute to the importance of this conference, 
since more countries will have time and opportunity to submit 
material on roads and communications. 


BOLIVIA 


MINERAL EXPORTS FOR THE YEAR 1924.—The total mineral 
exports from Bolivia during the year 1924 amounted to 121,352 
metric tons, valued at 109,240,645 bolivianos, showing an increase 
in weight of 6,108 metric tons, and an increase in value of 7,592,672 
bolivianos over those of 1923. The weights and values of the various 
metals were as follows: 
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1 Weight less than 500 kilograms. 


CorroN MILL TO BE ESTABLISHED.—A grant has been made to a 
private citizen of 150,000 hectares of land in the Province of Chiqui- 
tos, Department of Santa Cruz, for the establishment of a cotton 
mill to be operated for a period of 10 years. The franchise requires 
the grantee to invest 300,000 bolivianos in the installation of the 
factory, which must be in operation within four years. The grantee 
is also required to deposit a guaranty of 5,000 bolivianos which 
will be forfeited to the Government in case of noncompliance with 
the terms of the concession. (Oommerce Reports,” April 13, 1925.)] 
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BRAZIL 


Exportep propucts.—The following figures on some Brazilian 
exports are quoted from the Brazil Ferro-Carril for March 26, 1925: 

From January to August, 1924, the Brazilian exportation of cacao amounted 
to 38,351 tons, worth 41,303 contos, against 38,501 tons at 30,174 contos in 
the corresponding period of 1923, and 21,744 tons, worth 32,811 contos, in 1922. 

Hides exported during the first 10 months of 1924 amounted to 46,004 tons, 
worth 89,936 contos, as against 51,503 tons at 96,623 contos in the corresponding 
period of 1928, and 41,898 tons at 60,457 contos in 1922. 

Babassti nuts, which are rich in oil suitable for food products, were exported 
in 1915 to the amount of 4,256 tons, the export increasing in 1923 to 35,281 
tons. Until 1919 the major part of babasstii exports went to Great Britain, 
but beginning in 1920 exports were diverted to Germany as Great Britain’s 
demand dropped. Germany took 26,140 tons of these oil-producing nuts in 
1923, the value of the total export in that year being 27,307 contos, or £611,913. 

New LEOPOLDINA RAILWAY STATION.—On April 4, 1925, the 
Leopoldina Railway began the construction of its new station in 
Praia Formosa, a section of Rio de Janeiro. The Minister of Roads 
and Communications was present at the laying of the corner stone 
of this new station, which is to be built of reinforced concrete and 
will be 134 meters long, 21 meters broad, and three stories high. 
Outside the main building is the train shed, which is to have eight 
tracks for incoming and outgoing trains. 

AGRICULTURAL PUBLICATIONS.—The information service of the 
Ministry of Agriculture has recently issued for distribution two 
interesting pamphlets, one on the carnauba (arrudaria cerifera), a 
wax-producing palm, and one on the sugar trade. 

Woop TRADE.—The Information Service of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture gives the following figures for the tonnage and value of wood 
exported from Brazil from 1913 to 1923: 
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Before the war the countries touching on the River Plate were 
the chief importers of Parandé pine, which composes a large part of 
the exports, but at present, although the markets of Buenos Aires 
and Montevideo are still the best, the United States, Portugal, and 
Germany figure also as important markets. It should be noted also 
that Parana pine has largely supplanted imported pine in the Brazil- 
ian market, imports of foreign pine having decreased from 147,739 
tons in 1913 to 1,585 tons in 1923. 

Other Brazilian woods exported are rosewood, cedar, Brazil wood, 
massaranduba, and peroba. 
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ComMuUNICATIONS.—The sum of 8,150,000 pesos will be raised by 
an internal loan for widening and paving the highway from Santiago 
to San Bernardo, one of its suburbs. Tolls will be charged for the 
use of the road. 

A Government appropriation of 37,000,000 pesos has been made 
for the construction of bridges in various parts of the country, half 
the cost to be borne by the municipalities and residents benefited. 

LUMBER INDUSTRY.—According to the Revista Comercial of Val- 
paraiso for March 21, 1925, there are in Chile 241 firms engaged in 
the lumber business, their capital being 36,251,060 pesos and the 
value of their production of various woods 41,740,762 pesos. How- 
ever, national production is not sufficient, as imports have amounted 
to 1,522,422 cubic meters of pine, poplar, ash, and carob wood (year 
not given), valued at 1,633,204 pesos, although wood to the value 
of 2,760,332 pesos was exported in 1922. The Revista Comercial 
considers that Oregon pine could be replaced by native woods. 

CopyRIGHT LAW.—See page 732. 


COLOMBIA 


INDUSTRIAL AND AGRICULTURAL EXPOSITION.—Beginning July 20, 
1925, an industrial, agricultural, and livestock exposition will be held 
in the city of Cali, capital of the Department of Valle. [Exhibits 
from all parts of the Republic will be shown, each Department 
having been assigned a special section. The local authorities in the 
various Departments as well as farmers and manufacturers have 
accepted the invitation to exhibit their principal products, thus 
showing the progress made along industrial and agricultural lines. 

EXPoRTS OF PLATINUM.—The mining companies located in the 
Chocé district exported during 1924 through Buenavista and Carta- 
gena 307,685,257 castellanos of platinum, valued at 3,999,908 pesos. 

EXPORTS OF BANANAS.—The amount of bananas exported during 
the year 1923 was 7,472,783 bunches, valued at 3,603,400 pesos. 
During the first seven months of last year 5,517,644 bunches, valued 
at 2,801,992 pesos, were exported, and consequently it is estimated 
that the total exports of bananas for that year reached 10,000,000 
bunches. 

BRANCH RAILROAD.—The Federal Government has made an 
agreement with the local government of the Department of Caldas 
for the construction of a branch railroad, leaving a point to be deter- 
mined somewhere between the cities of Cartago and Pereira, and 
joining the main line of the Pacific Railroad at the city of Armenia. 

CoMMISSION TO STUDY PUBLIC LANDS.—A special commission has 
been appointed by the Government to make a study of public lands, 
including those which originally belonged to that class and have been 
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granted to private individuals. This investigation is to be made for 
the purpose of determining which of these grants should be returned 
to the Government. This same commission will survey various 
sections of the country in order to locate lands suitable for coloniza- 
tion and for stock breeding, fruit raising, and agriculture in general. 

COFFEE EXPOSITION.—A coffee exposition was opened on March 1, 
1925, in the Department of Caldas. About 2,000 planters took part 
in the exposition. There were 256 exhibitors from the municipality 
of Quimbaya alone, which was awarded the gold medal offered by 
the Minister of Industries. 

PATENT RIGHTS.—See page 733. 


COSTA RICA 


HicgHways OF THE ReEpuBLIc.—There are approximately 1,670 
kilometers of roads in Costa Rica, divided as follows: Dirt roads, 
1,438 kilometers; unimproved roads, 132 kilometers; and macadam 
roads, 100 kilometers. 

AGRICULTURAL DEVELOPMENT.—Among the various activities ini- 
tiated in Costa Rica to promote the development of agriculture may 
be mentioned the recently created Department of School Agriculture. 
Another is the agricultural competition opened by the Department 
of Agriculture for which prizes of 1,000, 500, and 250 colones are 
offered to the person who raises the greatest quantity and the best 
quality of corn and beans on a small plot of ground of a certain size. 
It is also interesting to note the pamphlet published by the Agri- 
cultural Department which deals with experiments made in cotton 
planting in Orotina, and also gives valuable information on the 
cultivation of this plant. 

Progress is also being made in the care of livestock. A cattle dip 
constructed in the district of La Cruz on a piece of ground donated 
for the purpose by a farmer of that region was recently used for the 


first time. 
CUBA 


APPROPRIATION FOR PUBLIC WORKS.—By virtue of several Execu- 
tive decrees recently promulgated, the sum of $655,580.15 has been 
appropriated for completing various public works. Of this amount 
$529,994.95 is apportioned for constructing and repairing highways, 
the allotments being made in the following manner: For rebuilding 
the highway from Holguin to San Pedro de Cacocum, $50,000; for 
repairing the highway from Cienfuegos to Manicaragua, $240,000; 
for the road from Habana to Guanabo, $100,068.01; for repairing 
the road from Santiago de Cuba to San Luis, $70,000; for the Cainito 
to Capeilanias highway via Ceiba de Agua, Province of Habana, 
$60,000; and for the construction of a section of the Cano highway, 
$9,926.94. 
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PRODUCTION OF PINEAPPLES, SEASON OF 1925.—The pineapple 
crop in Cuba averages from 3,000 to 4,000 carloads a year. The 
period of greatest activity in the pineapple trade is from April 15 to 
July 1, practically the entire crop being exported to the United States 

yil,p ) Pp 2 
and Canada. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


CUSTOMS RECEIPTS FOR 1924.—According to the annual report 
of the Minister of Finance for the year 1924 the customs receipts 
for that year amounted to $4,386,602.08 as compared with $3,596,- 
266.55 in 1923, showing an increase in favor of 1924 of $790,335.53. 


ECUADOR 


NATIONAL PROPAGANDA OFFICE.—A national propaganda office 
was organized recently in Guayaquil by private interests for the 
purpose of promoting commercial, industrial, and agricultural enter- 
prises in the Republic. Another duty which this office has under- 
taken is to diffuse information in other countries regarding the various 
resources of the country, climatic conditions, and possibilities for 
immigration and for the investment of foreign capital, this to be 
accomplished by means of pamphlets and other publications. 
Special attention will be given by this office to preparing accurate 
trade statistics. Branches will be established in Quito, Riobamba, 
and Ambato. 

DEVELOPMENT OF SUGAR INDUSTRY.—It is interesting to note the 
growth of this important industry in Ecuador. Before the World 
War the annual production of sugar in the Republic was scarcely 
160,000 quintals. According to El Ecuador Comercial, the sugar- 
cane planters, satisfied that the production was sufficient to supply 
domestic requirements, made no effort either to increase production 
or improve the equipment on their plantations. This condition, 
-however, has changed in the past few years. Several progressive 
planters, realizing the possibilities of the sugar industry if properly 
conducted, have installed modern machinery on their plantations 
and increased the area of cultivation, thus insuring a larger produc- 
tion. Owing to these improvements the sugar produced last year 
was approximately 340,000 quintals, while estimates for this year’s 
production place it at 450,000 quintals. 

JAPANESE ComMMERCIAL Mission visits Ecuapor.—During the 
latter part of March the Japanese Commercial Mission appointed 
by the Imperial Government to visit the various countries of South 
America arrived at Guayaquil. The object of this mission is the 
promotion of closer relations between Japan and the South American 
nations by better acquaintance with the political institutions, the 
commercial and industrial methods of the different States. 
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BrEacon Licuts.—In view of the necessity for lights along various 
points of the coast for guiding vessels the Government has made a 
contract for the purchase of 12 beacon lights, 4 of which will 
throw a beam of light for 8’% miles, the other 8 beacons having a 


much more powerful light. 
GUATEMALA 


ZACAPA RAILWAY ROUTE.—A new route has been approved by the 
Minister of Promotion for the Zacapa Railway, part of the Pan 
American Railway mentioned previously in the BuLtetin. This 
new route will benefit more of the towns in the region through which 
it is to pass, as well as offer fewer difficulties in construction than the 
route originally planned. The line will run from Zacapa south to 
Asuncién Mita, passing through the principal towns along the way. 

ESCUINTLA-SAN JOSE ROAD.—The Minister of Agriculture has 
recently been informed by the engineer in charge that the road is com- 
pleted from Escuintla, an inland town, to San José, a Pacific port, a 
distance of about 30 kilometers. 

ARBOR Day CORN AND CATTLE COMPETITIONS.—Arbor Day, which 
was celebrated in Guatemala in the latter part of May, was also the 
time appointed by the Minister of Agriculture for competitions for 
the best ears of several varieties of corn, and for beef and dairy cattle. 
Six prizes of 1,000 pesos were awarded for each variety of corn. 

Beef cattle were classified according to the Shorthorn, Hereford, 
Aberdeen-Angus, Zebu, and native breeds, the prizes being 5,000, 
3,000, and 2,000 pesos, respectively, for the winners in each class. 
Dairy cattle were classified according to the Holstein, Jersey, Guern- 
sey, Ayreshire, and native breeds, cows producing the largest quantity 
of rich milk in a 24-hour test receiving prizes of 3,000, 2,000, and 
1,000 pesos in each class. 

HAITI 


CommMercE.—For the first four months of the present fiscal year, 
1924-25, the value of imports amounted to 39,875,000 gourdes, which 
showed an increase of 7,574,000 gourdes over the same period of 
the fiscal year 1923-24. The total exports during the first four 
months of the present fiscal year were valued at 46,187,000 gourdes, 
an increase cf 15,358,000 gourdes over the preceding fiscal year. 


HONDURAS 


CANNERY AND REFRIGERATION PLANT.—The Frigorffica de Sula, 
S. A., which has been granted legal incorporation, is a stock com- 
pany formed for 20 years to manufacture ice, provide cold storage 
for food, and pack meat and vegetables for local consumption 
and other nearby markets. The company has a capital of $30,000 
divided in shares of $1,000 each. 
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Suaar.—<According to the press of Tegucigalpa, in 1924 La Lima 
Sugar Central of the Sula Sugar Co. exported 357,500 quintals of 
sugar. 

Honpuran Press AssocraTion.—On March 13, 1925, at the 
National University in Tegucigalpa the journalists and writers of 
Honduras met to form the Honduran Press Association, of which Sr. 
Paulino Valladares was elected president and Sr. Augusto C. Coello 


secretary. 
MEXICO 


INDUSTRIAL CONVENTION.—The studies made by the national 
manufacturers’ and business men’s convention which met in Mexico 
City last March have been presented to the Department of Industry 
and Commerce for consideration by that department and other 
interested persons and organizations. These studies concern pro- 
posed amendments to and regulations of article 123 of the National 
Constitution, and suggestions for legislation on matters at present 
not covered by law, such as the utilization of water power and the 
protection of streams by forest conservation and reforestation. 
Later the department may call a larger convention to discuss the 
social and economic readjustment of national activities. 

PETROLEUM.—From January 1 to March 25, 1925, the number of 
new petroleum wells brought in was 74, their maximum daily pro- 
duction being 364,367 barrels. This amount was considerably 
in excess of that for the new wells brought in during the first three 
months of 1924—218,596 barrels. 

A new well on the lands reserved for the National Railways has 
also just been successfully completed. The press describes it as a 
gusher, and states that the quality of the oil obtained is such that 
the President of the Republic has authorized its sale, since oil adequate 
for use by the railways can be obtained at a saving of about one- 
third of the sale price of the former. The National Railways wil 
now have more oil than they need for use in their shops and loco- 
motives, since daily production is 35,000 barrels and consumption 
only 14,000 barrels. 

HicgHways.—A new bureau has been formed in the Department of 
Communications to carry on an active propaganda in favor of good 
roads. An endeavor will be made to interest every one in the country 
in the matter, and to persuade farm owners to give the necessary 
right of way. With more and better highways it is thought that a 
larger number of tourists would be attracted to the company and 
industries stimulated. The bureau is also preaching the sound 
doctrine that good roads pay for themselves. 
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NICARAGUA 


Ministry oF AGRICULTURE.—On March 11, 1925, the Minister 
of Government submitted to the Senate a bill proposing the establish- 
ment of a Ministry of Agriculture as a department of the Govern- 
ment, to be directed by a cabinet minister, authority to be given the 
President to appoint the personnel and fix salaries. 

CANNED FRUIT INDUSTRY.—A 20-year contract was granted Feb- 
ruary 10, 1925, by the Government to Sr. Solén Gutiérrez for the 
establishment of a factory for canning fruit and other foods. In 
addition meat, butter, roasted and ground coffee, and ground tobacco 
will be packed in cans. Sefior Gutiérrez says that the Hawaiian 
pineapples produced from imported plants and raised on a sugar 
plantation at San Antonio have proved inferior to the native pine- 
apple. Therefore with a fine fruit, and freight and labor cheaper in 
Nicaragua than in Hawaii, he sees a great future for the pineapple- 
canning industry. One manzana (1.72 square acres) will produce 
10,000 pineapples which, according to Sefior Gutiérrez, will sell 
at 3 cents apiece, thus giving native cultivators $300 a year. The 
pineapple plant in Nicaragua has no insect pests which blight it. 


PANAMA 


CHAME-CHORRERA ROAD.—The Panama press states that the 
National Construction Co., which is constructing the Chamé- 
Chorrera road, has already macadamized a large section of the high- 
way, which will be about 50 kilometers in length. Four hundred men 
are at work on the construction. 

STEAMERS UNDER PANAMAN FLAG.—The Society Line of Steamers 
(Litd.), of San Francisco, has recently placed two of its ships, the 
Cleveland and the Aneiura, under the Panaman flag. The total 
registration fees for the two steamers is $10,812, the Cleveland being 
a vessel of 9,487 tons, built in Germany for passenger and freight 
traffic, and the Anezvura, an American-built ship of 1,325 tons. 


PARAGUAY 


CorrEE.—The Director of Lands and Colonies recently reported 
that the Nueva Colombia colony in the Altos section is cultivating 
coffee, to which the lands of the colony are well suited. Coffee trees 
to the number of 56,509 have been planted and promise well. 

PARAGUAYAN TEA INDUSTRY.— Decree No. 20234 of March 12, 1925, 
changes the rules for renting Government Paraguayan tea (hierba 
mate) plantations and approves the main clauses of the bill presented 
by the Director of Lands and Colonies regarding the conditions for 
lease. It also stipulates that the maximum area for a Paraguayan 
tea plantation for lease to an individual, association, or family shall 
not exceed 5,000 hectares, either in one section or in several. 


AGRICULTURE, INDUSTRY, AND COMMERCE ONT 


RAILWAY BRANCH LINE.—A railway company is planning to con- 
struct a branch line from Paraguari to Carapegua which will open up 
an agricultural zone as well as the cattle country near the latter. It 
is possible that with better transportation facilities this may also 
become an agricultural district. 


SALVADOR 


Roav construction.—The Departmental Governors are interest- 
ing themselves in the road-building program. A road from San 
Sebastian, Department of San Vicente, to San Rafael Cedros, De- 
partment of Cuscutlan, which was practically completed early in 
March, is being constructed at the suggestion of the Governor of 
San Vicente by private funds, supplemented by Government aid. 

The towns of Jucuapa and Santiago de Maria of the Department 
of Usulutan have opened a public subscription for an automobile 
road to connect them. 

The Governors of the Departments of Santa Ana and Chalate- 
nango met recently to discuss a projected road to join the two de- 
partmental capitals, for which plans are being drawn, while the mu- 
nicipality of San Francisco Morazén, Department of Chalatenango, 
offered the provincial governor its aid in building a road from Chalate- 
nango through Villa de San Fernando, and San Francisco Morazan 
to the Honduran frontier. 

The Municipalities of Santa Rosa, Department of La Unidén, 
and Jocoro, Department of Morazan, are planning to open a road 
from Jocoro to the Honduran border, the President having promised 


aid in this enterprise. 
URUGUAY 


TacuaBE BRIDGE.—In April, 1925, the construction company 
which was awarded the bid for the construction of the bridge over | 
the Arapey River at Paso de Tacuabé began the cement founda- 
tions. The bridge, which is to cost 100,000 pesos, is to be ready 
for public use in 1926. 

NEw INCINERATORS.—On April 5, 1925, the three new garbage 
incinerators of Montevideo were put into use. Each one contains 
three incineration cells and two smoke-combustion chambers which 
reach a temperature of 1,000°. The smoke passes through a hori- 
zontal conductor to the chimneys, which are built of refractory 
brick covered with concrete. Each section burns 80 tons of garbage 
daily. 

RuraL Congress at Mrto.—On March 28, 1925, the Ninth 
Annual Congress of the Rural Federation of Uruguay was opened 
at Melo where the representative livestock raisers, planters and 
rural industrialists met to discuss their problems and plans for the 
coming year. 
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GRAPE CULTURE.—In 1914 Uruguay had 6,414 hectares of vine- 
yards which produced 28,000,000 kilos of grapes from which 16,000,- 
000 liters of various wines were manufactured. In 1924 the vine- 
yards covered 8,419 hectares, producing 49,000,000 kilos of grapes 
which furnished 34,000,000 liters of wines. From these facts it is 
estimated that the grape crop of 1925 will produce 40,000,000 liters 
of wines. 

MonTEVIDEO-CoLontA ROAD.—As part of its program to under- 
take a campaign in favor of national roads, the Automobile Club of 
Uruguay recently presented a note to the National Council of Ad- 
ministration requesting more rapid construction of the projected road 
between Montevideo and the city of Colonia. 


VENEZUELA 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS THROUGH THE PORT OF LA GuartraA.—The 
following are official figures for exports and imports and coastwise 
trade through the port of La Guaira during the year 1924. The 
exports through the above-mentioned port amounted to 17,491,905 
kilos, distributed in the following manner: 








Articles Kilos Articles Kilos 
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The imports for the same period amounted to 70,081,526 kilos, 
distributed as follows: 
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The coastwise trade, consisting chiefly of merchandise, lumber 
and coal, amounted to 39,217,388 kilos of imports and 15,195,221 
kilos of exports. 

The chief countries of destination were as follows: 














Destination Kilos Destination Kilos 
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The chief countries of origin were the following: 














Country of origin Kilos Country of origin Kilos 
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PRODUCTION OF COTTON IN VENEZUELA.—The present annual pro- 
duction of cotton in Venezuela by quantities and place of production 
is approximately the following: 














State Kilograms State Kilograms 
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PETROLEUM PRODUCTION IN THE STATE OF ZULIA.—The production 
of petroleum in Venezuela is showing a great increase. In the State 
of Zulia there are at present from 90 to 100 wells in operation, each 
producing from 5,000 to 50,000 barrels a day. Drilling is still going 
on and 40 or 50 new wells are being opened up. 

The number of foreigners who have come to the Republic because 
of the exploitation of oil is estimated as follows: Americans, 1,000; 
British, 300; Dutch, 200; the total including Colombians and colored 
laborers from the West Indies being 10,000. On every oil field new 
settlements are growing up with a population ranging from 1,000 to 
10,000 inhabitants. The exports of petroleum in 1924 were 1,220,600 
metric tons. During the month of January of that year 46,400 
metric tons were exported, while in December exports reached 200,000 
metric tons. (Boletin de la Camara de Comercio, Caracas, March 1, 
1925.) 





BRAZIL 


RAILROAD BOND IssUuE.—By decree No. 16842 of March 24, 1925, 
the President authorized the emission of bonds for improvements and 
equipment for the railways of the Union, extension of branch lines, 
and completion of work now under way. These bonds, of a par 
value of 1 conto each, paying 7 per cent annual interest, are to be 
amortized in 10 years at the rate of 10 per cent of those still in cir- 
culation each year, paying 7 per cent annual interest in semiannual 
payments. Amortization will be effected at par by lot, by purchase 
on the exchange, or other suitable methods. The Minister of Com- 
munications and Public Works will provide for the establishment of 
an additional 10 per cent tax on railroad rates for a special fund for 
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interest and amortization. The bond issue is to be made with relation 
to the payments to be effected, so that the total in circulation in any 
year will not exceed the total of the fund created for interest and 
amortization. Should the said fund in any year exceed the amortiza- 
tion and interest payments due, the Government may use the balance 
for the work on the railroads. 


COLOMBIA 


DEPARTMENT RECEIPTS.—According to the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the Department of Cundinamarca the budget of 
receipts for the various departments during the year 1924 was the 
following: 























Department Pesos Department Pesos 
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PusBiic DEBT.—The gross debt of the Republic declined from 
116,082,000 gourdes at the end of February, 1925, to 115,978,000 
gourdes at the end of March, 1925. It is evident that gratifying 
progress has been made during the present year in the reduction of 
the public debt. 


HONDURAS 


AMAPALA CUSTOMS REVENUES.—According to figures of the col- 
lector of customs the receipts of the port of “kaanpale from May 13, 
1924, through February, 1925, were 750,184.29 pesos. 


PERU 


TAX ON ALCOHOL AND ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGES.—Law No. 5049, of 
March 4, 1925, places a tax on alcoholic beverages of domestic produc- 
tion according to the following scale: Pure grape alcohol, 60 centavos 
per liter; cane alcohol made in the highlands, 80 centavos; cane 
alcohol made in the coast region, 1 sol; alcohol from all other sources, 
1 sol 20 centavos; and beer, 414 centavos per liter. Alcoholic bever- 
ages of foreign manufacture shall pay the following tax: Beer, 50 
centavos per liter; liquors other than wines, and alcohol up to 60 
degrees Gay Lussac, 2 soles per liter; alcohol of any grade up to 100 
degrees Gay Lussac, 3 soles per liter; wines, beer, and vermouth, 1 
sol 20 centavos; effervescent wines, 1 sol 80 centavos per liter; and 
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champagne, 2 soles 30 centavos. Wine growers and merchants 
dealing in alcoholic beverages must obtain a license from the collector 
of revenue. The application for permits must state the size of the 
plantations and what area is dedicated to the cultivation of crops 
for making alcoholic beverages. 

CIGARETTES TAX FOR HIGHWAyYS.—A law promulgated March 13 
last imposes a tax of one-half centavo apiece on cigarettes. The 
proceeds of this tax are to be used for a road-building fund. 


URUGUAY 


FRENCH LOAN.—On March 7, 1925, the Banco de la Républica 
Oriental del Uruguay received from the French Government the sum 
of 1,300,000 gold pesos as amortization of the quota due on the loan 
of 15,000,000 pesos made by Uruguay to France. 





BRAZIL 


RESTRICTION OF IMMIGRATION.—By decree No. 16764 of December 
31, 1924, published in the Diario Official of March 26, 1925, the Presi- 
dent regulates immigration to Brazil. Second and third class passen- 
gers are forbidden to enter the country, under the conditions laid 
down in articles 1 and 2 of law No. 4247 of January 6, 1921. (These 
articles permitted the exclusion of persons suffering from certain 
physical defects and those over 60 years of age likely to become 
public charges and of those coming as prostitutes. Immigrants 
might be expelled from the country in five years for a criminal record 
in another country, criminal conduct in Brazil, or for certain specified 
offenses.) To enter, an immigrant must be able to present to the 
competent port or frontier authority papers proving him to be of 
good character as well as a passport showing his photograph, finger- 
prints, civil status, age, nationality and profession or trade, to be 
visaed by the port or frontier officer. After July 1, 1925, the only 
ports for immigration will be Belem (Paré), Recife (Pernambuco), 
Sao Salvador (Bahia), Victoria, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Paranagua, 
Sao Francisco and Rio Grande. 


CHILE 


LEGAL CAPACITY OF WOMEN.—One of the most important of all 
recent decree-laws is that proclaimed on March 12, 1925, making 
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profound changes in the legal capacity of women. A few of the 
provisions follow: 

Parental authority is vested in the mother, under the same conditions as in 
the father, when the latter is actually, civilly, or presumptively dead; when he 
is absent; when he is placed in interdiction; or when his physical or moral dis- 
ability has been judicially declared. Conviction for a crime constitutes moral 
disability. 

A woman may, under the same conditions as a man, be a guardian of the per- 
son or of property, but a married woman needs the permission of her husband 
or of the court to exercise these duties. 

A woman may serve as witness to any act or contract under the same condi- 
tions as a man. 

In the marriage articles husband and wife may agree that their respective 
property shall be kept separate. 

It will be considered that such an agreement is in force with respect to the 
wife’s administration of all property resulting from her professional or industrial 
employment. 

When there has been an agreement for the separation of property a married 
woman may devote herself freely to the exercise of any trade, occupation, pro- 
fession, industry, or business, unless prohibited by a judge after a hearing, on 
petition of her husband. 


Division or SocraL Hycirne.—By a decree-law approved by the 
Council of Government last March a division of social hygiene is 
created in the Ministry of Health, Social Welfare, and Labor. In 
accordance with its provisions the Republic will be divided into five 
districts, each in charge of a social hygiene brigade. Clinics will be 
established with sections for venereal diseases, gynecology, and 
tuberculosis, in addition to hospitals and a tuberculosis preventorium 
for children in each district. The teaching of social hygiene is made 
obligatory in the schools, beginning in the primary grades, and propa- 
ganda will also be carried on among adults. Prostitutes found to 
be suffering from venereal disease will be required to undergo treat- 
ment and while awaiting cure will be isolated. 

CHEAP HOUSING.—A decree-law proclaimed early this year creates 
the Superior Social Welfare Council, to which are given-not only all 
the functions formerly performed by the Superior Council of Work- 
ers’ Housing but also more extended duties. Under the supervision 
of this council the law offers to responsible groups of salaried em- 
ployees and workers, to industrialists, and to individuals in general 
financial assistance in building cheap houses. The State guarantees 
interest, the rate of which will be fixed later, to companies or persons 
undertaking the construction of cheap houses in groups of not less 
than 50, these houses preferably to be sold on the installment plan. 
Bonds secured by land and cheap houses erected thereon may also 
be issued by the Mortgage Loan Bank. 

CopyRIGHT LAw.—A new copyright law, formulated a few months 
ago, has replaced the law of 1834 on this subject. A few of its 
important provisions are summarized below: 
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Writings, music, paintings, drawings, sculptures, maps and plans, engineering 
or architectural projects, theatrical works, motion pictures, photographs, etc., 
may be copyrighted for the life of their author or originator by registering them 
in the National Library, the copyright being transmissible to the heirs of the 
author or originator and valid for 20 years after his decease. The copyright 
consists of the exclusive right to distribute, sell, or otherwise derive financial 
profit from such works by means of printing, lithography, engraving, copy, cast, 
photograph, phonograph record, player-piano roll, motion-picture film, execu- 
tion, lecture, recitation, representation, translation, adaptation, exhibition, radio 
transmission, or any other means of reproduction, multiplication, or diffusion. 

Foreigners may copyright their works in Chile, provided the same privilege is 
extended to Chileans in their respective countries. 

RECENT LEGISLATION.—Among recent noteworthy laws, of which 
space permits only a brief mention, are the following: 

A decree-law approved by the Government Council in March of this year 
imposing an additional tax on income, increasing progressively according to the 
amount of the income; a decree-law of March 9, establishing the indeterminate 
sentence for prisoners serving a sentence of more than one year, after half the 
sentence has been completed, life imprisonment being considered for the pur- 
poses of this decree as 20 years; a new electoral decree-law, approved March 
14; a decree-law amending the law concerning private employees; and a decree- 
law giving employed women the right to 60 days’ leave of absence at confinement 
and to one hour a day for the care of their infants. 


COLOMBIA 


PATENT RIGHTS.—Law No. 31 of February 28, 1925, on the pro- 
tection of industrial property and patent rights states, among other 
things, that any person, Colombian or foreign, who has established 
or desires to establish in Colombian territory an industry or work of 
any kind using an invention or formula of his own, or who perfects a 
machine, mechanical apparatus, or any combination that may be 
useful in industry, art, or science, shall have the exclusive right to 
his invention during a certain number of years, provided he complies 
with all legal requirements. The full text of this law appears in the 
Diario Oficial of March 7, 1925. 


COSTA RICA 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENT COMPENSATION LAW.—Law No. 53 on indus- 
trial accident compensation, published in La Gaceta of February 6, 
1925, consists of seven chapters dealing with the following subjects: 
Responsibility of the employer in case of accident; compensation; 
legal procedure in case of accidents; insurance; penalties and general 
provisions. The following is a brief summary of some of the more 
important provisions of the above-mentioned law: 

In the event of an accident causing temporary disability to a workman he shall 
receive a compensation equal to one-half his daily wage, commencing from the 


day of the accident until such a time as he is able to resume work. The compensa- 
tion shall be paid on the days his wages are due, without any discount being made 
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for holidays. In the event of partial permanent disability the workman is entitled 
to a compensation equal to one-half the reduction in his wage caused by the 
accident; in the case of permanent total disability for all kinds of work the work- 
man is entitled to receive a life pension equal to two-thirds of his annual wage. 
An employer is obliged to furnish free of charge medicines and the services of a 
physician to any workman who has been injured while in his employ, until such 
a time as the workman is able to return to work or is declared by the attending 
physician to be permanently disabled, or until he dies. If a workman is injured 
or killed in an accident caused by his being in a state of intoxication he is not 
entitled to ask for any compensation whatsoever. 

Employers shall cover their obligation for compensation to their workmen 
in case of accident by taking out insurance policies in favor of their employees in 
the National Insurance Bank for the amount of the compensations due. 

This law will become effective two months after the National 
Insurance Bank notifies the public that it is ready to assume liability 
for the policies. 

PROTECTION AGAINST PLANT DISEASES.—In order to prevent the 
introduction of plant diseases into the Republic and to protect 
native agriculture, an Executive decree was published January 23, 
1925, by which importers of seeds, plants, roots, or bulbs are required 
to present an application to the Government for permission to import 
any of the above-mentioned articles, stating the place of origin, 
quality, quantity, and uses to which the articles are to be put. This 
law becomes effective from the date of its publication. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


PostaL Monty Orprer Service.—A law creating a domestic 
Postal Money Order Service under the jurisdiction of the Director 
General of Post Offices and Telegraphs has passed both houses of the 
Dominican Congress and was signed by the President of the Republic 
on January 14,1925. This law not only creates and makes appropri- 
ations for the operation of a domestic Postal Money Order Service 
in the Dominican Republic, but also authorizes the Director General 
of Post Offices and Telegraphs to initiate negotiations. with other 
nations, members of the Universal Postal Union or the Pan-American 
Postal Union, for money order conventions between the Dominican 
Republic and other member countries. 


GUATEMALA 


REFORESTATION DECREE.—The forestry law prepared in 1924 by 
the Ministry of Agriculture was passed by the National Assembly 
on March 28, 1925. According to this law, for each tree cut down in 
the coffee and pine regions three of the same kind must be planted, 
or if three of the same variety can not be procured, then five of other 
varieties of fine wood. 

PROTECTION OF NATIVE LABOR.—A law was passed by the National 
Assembly on April 2, 1925, by which foreign companies doing busi- 
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ness in Guatemala are obliged to employ 75 per cent Guatemalan 
labor, exclusive of technical experts. 

BILL FOR RIGHTS OF WOMEN.—On April 1, 1925, the bill presented 
by Deputy Rosa Chavez on the rights of the married woman legally 
of age was given its first reading and held over for the second reading 
and discussion. The text is as follows: 

ARTICLE 1. The married woman legally of age is free to bring legal action. 
In suits against her husband the latter shall be obliged to furnish her the neces- 
sary funds. 

Art. 2. The married woman legally of age does not need the consent of her 
husband to dispose of her own property, nor for the exercise of a business pro- 
fession or industry, nor for the making of any sort of contract. 

Art. 8. Legal provisions contrary to this law are hereby revoked, etc. 


MEXICO 


IncoME TAX.—A new income-tax law, which differs considerably 
from the former law, went into effect on April 1 of this year. Persons 
subject to the payment of the tax are divided into seven classes, ac- 
cording to the source of their income. All Mexicans, whether resid- 
ing in the country or abroad, are liable for the payment of the tax, 
no matter what the source of their income, and foreigners, whether 
residing in the country or abroad, are liable for a tax on income de- 
rived from Mexican sources. Companies are similarly taxable. 
Space does not permit the inclusion of the various schedules, which 
may be found in the law as published in the Diario Oficial for April 
2, 1925. 

CHECK ON EMIGRATION.—Under date of March 21 of this year the 
President signed a resolution instructing the National Railways of 
Mexico to sell tickets only as far north as Torreén and Saltillo to 
workers proposing to emigrate to the United States. In those cities 
the Mexican migration agents will inform intending emigrants of 
United States immigration requirements in order that only those 
meeting these requirements shall emigrate. 





BRAZIL-URUGUAY 


BRAZILIAN-URUGUAYAN CoNVENTION.—On March 30, 1925, in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, the Minister Plenipotentiary of Brazil and the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs of Uruguay signed the international con- 
vention between the two countries for the regulation of the conduct of 
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their Governments in the event of internal disturbances of public 
order. This convention provides for the prevention by the undis- 
turbed nation of its nationals and other inhabitants from participating 
in, aiding, or abetting the internal disorders of the other country. 
(La Mafiana, Montevideo, April 1, 1925.) 

DEMARKATION OF LIMITS BETWEEN BRaAziLt AND UruGuay.—At the 
invitation of the High Commissioners for the demarkation of limits 
between Brazil and Uruguay, the formal delivery and recognition by 
the authorities of Rivera, Uruguay, and Santa Ana, Brazil, of the 
new boundaries separating the two towns took place in the former in 
March of this year. The ceremony was witnessed by civil and mili- 
tary authorities of both countries. 


CHILE 


UNIVERSAL PosTaL CONVENTION.—By a decree law of January 23, 
1925, Chile ratified the Universal Postal Convention, its agreements, 
protocols, and their respective regulations, signed in Madrid Novem- 
ber 30, 1920. (Diario Oficial, February 6, 1925.) 


GUATEMALA-NICARAGUA 


COMMERCIAL CONVENTION.—Free trade in natural products or those 
manufactured with native raw materials may be carried on for five 
years between Nicaragua and Guatemala by the terms of a con- 
vention signed on September 10, 1924, in Guatemala City, and 
approved by the President of Nicaragua on October 2, 1924. The full 
text is published in the Gaceta Oficial of Nicaragua for November 21, 


1924. 
' MEXICO 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE-MARK CONVENTIONS.—The revisions of the 
international trade-mark convention of Paris and agreement of 
Madrid, signed in Washington June 2, 1911, and approved by the 
Mexican Senate on December 13, 1912, were ratified by the President 
on March 13, 1925. (Diario Oficial, April 11, 1925.) 


PANAMA-AMERICAN STATES 


Buenos Arres PostaL Convention.—On February 27, 1925, the 
President of the Republic issued a decree ratifying the principal Pan 
American Postal Convention signed in Buenos Aires in 1921. The 
terms of the convention became effective in Panama on April 1, 1925, 
with the exception of paragraph 2 of article 2 of the convention 
relative to free transit. According to this paragraph the signatory 
nations are obliged to transport mail in transit within their territories _ 
on the same terms as domestic mail. Due to its geographical position _ 
it is impossible for Panama to agree to this. (Diario de Panamd, 
March 30, 1925.) 





ARGENTINA 


UNIVERSITY ReGIsTRATION IN ARGENTINA.—The latest rep 


ort of 


the Department of Education gives the following statistics for the 


enrollment in the university faculties for the year 1923: 






































National University of Buenos Aires: Students 
JUSS hls eC ah Cs sR a Ht) Se AA ee REY 1, 588 
IVI LE Ne Mea aa pe ye Le apy he peas Ie anes eae es! Ma das 5, 646 
YBa eaye Sy ey a Ne cl an INS A MACUL A a tag 948 
Bhilosophlygan cule t bers ses Mees ume mne Nee Sve ak ee ene ete SOU) 308 
Monro ultune k (CUO 22 fai ora es) see aii e ae Le ep a GE Ney 394 
EE COM OMICS CLE TIC Eee ee MN eit a I ate NN a a ga ss 634 

TROIS 5 lS SE ek WN cl MON se 4 NO a 9, 518 

National University of Cérdoba 
Day es eI aN Te Te EM A yo A as See Ee I Cg aa 311 
Medical sciences— 

NY Ueye UCase eal 2 5 2 eT Cas OP cy ace RE ee en gy ON 1, 101 
FEAT ea TeIr 24 yale ae Re RCA ecard EE conten eal REL NG has ANAC Mad Lap Uhl 140 
Obstetrics ses erway tes anne dare se AL el Det iy alee dae 50 
NB) era tal Sib Trsy eager ee eeu eMC AE Ny UL a Se ad 263 
1, 554 
YBaMen yay eye a aN ey Uy PT AOA RSS a Hb ls tg 112 
PIR teu ener oe teen eae paren RPT VIEL AD WINN Aw ee An SRY A, TEIN AION SOE ee ia 1, 977 
National University of the Littoral: 
VEC ONC CEEN MONS BIS a a at a Ea a A ay ep eo AY Pe era 72 
PAO rei CULE UTE eam meee eae ten LG nn EE AR eM UILLIU STS Us Met ate Dn 58 
Medical sciences— 
IVI clit rina eee yas ese tee et ie AE fgg al ee ES eM sp Nae aa 900 
STS aN SPSS ere get eS ps FO TMS A PS RI A NUM MBear NR ve Ny 2 8, COU a 223 
VBS) OYE REN BYE Wy ge a i ae ph Ce ne 117 
os te tireless pees es petra oh ssles) LUE i CU DN SLs ah) EMIS ht 20 
1, 260 
TMA SHELA CME TINS Gray meester es Lela lh oul Matin AR Ls Ee bs) Ue Ay A 41 
Mathematical and natural FSF OWED A CEN Tuc, a MON AN ge a WAVED 8 160 
AJUBerieS DUC EEI SYST Cepia NIP RR A a a a on a 375 
Economics, commerce, and political sciences______--_-__------------ 149 
ARGH Ls 0 eg SE US i VID a AN UR ge NO ge) SA 2,115 

National University of Tucumén: 
1B yaveanaverey rioters 2 by 2 eS ails Tae NN ey GRR eat! pares een pe eyed Noy Reach ade ee Po ana NZ) 
Pharmacy aAMdusiio topical hiv.clene ways mii) Wun es aes ee 75 

SPO Re) a) 2 AMT eC 2 kA 2 Oh AW cao eae PU Dan Sate cia a 92 
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National University of La Plata: Students 
OTe Wt Se aN ec Lt ay ies Naa he ea 412 
Medicines We Cec VE Se Wea ee eS ee ee 327 
Chemistry andjpharmacy 2205/2260 222 a 259 
Veterinary, medicine.) 622222 2L 2 ORE De ee ee 80 
Physicalvand! mathematical sclencess= =) 5552s eae e sss eee 172 
Agriculturesso 020) a 2 Loe ee DE ee es 52 
1 Dre hv orn CoN ahura ah ean Ley RU I ye oe 162 

Motalew end, sO 000s aA SS cE Se 1, 464 


COMMERCIAL ScHooLt FoR Women.—The Commercial School for 
Women in Buenos Aires was recently moved to more spacious 
quarters on the Calle Callao. Since its foundation by Sefiora 
Kusebia Silveyra de Rojas 26 years ago the school has grown in 
spite of limited space, now having over 600 pupils receiving in- 
struction in 20 divisions. In the new quarters there will be 20 to 
22 divisions, half receiving instruction in the morning, and the re- 
mainder in the afternoon. 

Sefiora de Liddle, the new principal, proposes to establish a small 
museum and a library. In addition to the regular commercial 
courses physical training is also given. 

EINSTEIN IN Burenos ArrEs.—On March 25, 1925, Prof. Albert 
Einstein, of Germany, arrived in Buenos Aires to give a series of 
scientific lectures on the theory of relativity in the University of 
Buenos Aires. He also gave lectures before several Jewish organiza- 
tions and in the other universities of Argentina. The distinguished 
scientist was the recipient of many demonstrations of admiration 
and respect, and the honored guest at functions of both scholastic 
and social character. 

AGRONOMIC AND VETERINARY ScHoot.—The Agronomic and 
Veterinary School at Santa Catalina was established on land pur- 
chased in June, 1870, as a result of the desire of the founder of the 
Sociedad Rural Argentina to have an agricultural school for that 
organization. ‘The first pupils, who were orphans, received practical 
instruction in agriculture, but with the arrival of Belgian instructors 
in 1882, the school was converted into the Institute of Agronomy 
and Veterinary Science. The first laboratory for animal vaccine 
was established in the school at Santa Catalina in 1884, furnishing 
the vaccine for the country. In 1890 the institution was moved to— 
La Plata, where it eventually became the veterinary and agronomic 
school of La Plata University. The school now occupies 800 hec- 
tares, of which 500 hectares are suitable for cultivation, serving as 
an experiment station in six sections—farming, stock raising, indus- 
try, forestry, truck gardening, and parks and gardens, while there 
are also workshops for carpentry, mechanics, masonry, and iron work. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY ESTABLISHED.—In the José Rosendo Gutiérrez 
public school of La Paz a library has been established for the use of 
the pupils. In order to develop a sense of responsibility in the chil- 
dren and a closer understanding between them and the teachers it 
was decided that the pupils themselves should elect members from 
the senior grades to assist the professors in the management and 
administration of the newly created library, the first school library 
in the Republic. 

SOME DECREES OF INTEREST.—The latest annual report of the 
Department of Public Instruction contains several decrees relating 
to education, an extract of which follows: 


The curriculum of the National Conservatory of Music is reorganized so as 
to consist of a two-year introductory course, the regular three-year course at 
the end of which the candidate receives the diploma of elementary teacher, and 
a two-year specialized course leading to the diploma of State teacher. Students 
whose grades have been ‘‘excellent”’ are entitled to a Government scholarship 
for two or more years’ study abroad. 

The School of Medicine of La Paz will be gradually discontinued, dropping 
first the entering year, and so on, until the last class is graduated. It will then 
be reestablished year by year. ‘The funds saved by the closing of the school 
will be used to secure modern teaching material. Every year an appropriation 
will be made to provide scholarships for study abroad, in order to prepare special- 
ized teachers of the different branches of the medical curriculum. 

A special form of salute to the flag for use in schools has been adopted. Flag 
Day has been substituted for the Student’s Day previously observed. 


BRAZIL 


INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE ON JHsPERANTO.—Among_ the 
Brazilian organizations lending support to the International Confer- 
ence on Hsperanto held in Paris May 14, 15, and 16, 1925, were the 
Society of Geography of Rio de Janeiro, the Engineers’ Club, the 
Law School of the University of Rio de Janeiro, the Medical and 
Surgical Association, the Historical and Geographical Institute of 
Rio de Janeiro, the Brazilian Society of Pisciculture and Ocean- 
ography, the Brazilian Press Association, the School of Philosophy, 
the Brazilian Institute of Accounting, the Military Students’ Institute 
and the review Medicamenta. The conference has for one of its 
chief aims that of placing Esperanto among the pure and applied 
sciences. 

IMPORTANT SCHOOL CENTER.—The Firmino Costa school center at 
Lavras, State of Minas Geraes, offers primary and technical instruc- 
tion and a course for the preparation of rural teachers. It also has a 
department of school welfare, a library, a museum, and a school 
bank. Cooking, sewing, gardening, and manual training are taught 
in the technical section. The course for rural teachers is two years in 
length. During the first year elementary school subjects are reviewed 
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and the second year is devoted to practice teaching. The students 
of the rural course may enroll in the technical section and in this way 
also prepare themselves to follow a trade. The division of school 
welfare, which is supported from the funds of the school bank, 
provides the poorer students with lunch, clothing, books, and other 
needed supplies. In connection with this division a store and a dental 
clinic are maintained. The library has about 1,350 books and the 
museum more than 650 specimens. Classes in bookbinding are given 
in the library. The funds of the school bank are derived from 
the monthly fees of the readers, a subsidy from the municipality, 
donations from individuals and corporations, and miscellaneous 


sources. 
CHILE 


First woMAN on Epucation Councit.—Appointed on the recom- 
mendation of Sr. José Maza, Minister of Public Instruction, Sefiora 
Isaura Dinator de Guzman, the first Chilean woman to serve on the 
Council of Public Instruction, took her seat on March 23 of this 
year. 

EQUAL PAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN.—Early in March of this year 
the Ministry of Education made the necessary changes in the budget 
by which the salaries of women teachers in the secondary schools 
were made equal to those for men, as was already the case in the 
primary and normal schools. 

CHANGE IN RETIREMENT REQUIREMENTS.—According to the terms 
of a decree law of March last, superior, secondary, commercial, and 
special teachers are now allowed to retire with full pay after 30 
years’ service, instead of 40, as formerly. Retirement for teachers 
who have served 30 years and reached the age of 55 is obligatory, 
unless the Government authorizes continuance in service. Teachers 
who have taught a minimum of 10 years and are incapacitated for 
service may retire with a pension depending upon their length of 
service. 

RESIDENCE FOR UNIVERSITY sTUDENTS.—On April Ist a residence 
for out-of-town students attending the University of Chile was 
opened in Santiago. This residence, which has 100 single rooms, 
besides parlors, reading rooms, and dining room, was built by the 
generous bequest of the late Sr. Belisario Torres, who also left a 
legacy of 100,000 pesos, the interest on which is to be used for a 
foreign scholarship awarded on the termination of his university 
course to some student living in the residence. 


COLOMBIA 


STUDENT ExcURSIONS.—By virtue of law No. 30, promulgated 
March 7, 1925, scientific excursions for students have been esta- 
blished in all public schools and in those receiving Government aid. 
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The excursions will take place preferably during the vacation months. 
Students are furnished free transportation on the national railroads 
and other Government lines. 

PUBLIC INSTRUCTION IN CUNDINAMARCA.—During the year 1924 
130 new schools were opened in the Department of Cundinamarca, 
with an enrollment of 32,818 pupils. During the present year 885 
primary schools are being conducted, and work on the construction 
of new school buildings is progressing in 10 different towns of the 


Department. 
COSTA RICA 


ForEIGN SCHOLARSHIPS.—In accordance with law No. 58 of Au- 
gust 18, 1924, and decree No. 5 of November 19, 1924, a competition 
has been opened for awarding eight foreign scholarships offered by 
the Government. This competition is open to both men and 
women under certain prescribed conditions. Those awarded scholar- 
ships must obligate themselves to practice in Costa Rica whatever 
profession they take up and give the Government their professional 
services for a period of four years in the province of their birth in 
return for the salary prescribed by law. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


DEDICATION OF MAUSOLEUM OF EuGENIo M. pE Hostos.—The 
mausoleum erected by the Dominican Government in honor of the 
distinguished educator Eugenio M. de Hostos was dedicated in the 
cemetery of that city on February 25, the day celebrated as ‘School 
Day.” 

HAITI 


AGRICULTURAL TECHNICAL Srervice.—The Haitian Government 
has wisely made liberal appropriations for prosecuting the work of 
the Technical Service of the Department of Agriculture. This 
work embraces not only agricultural development but also voca- 
tional and manual training. The plan devised by the Technical 
Service embraces agronomical education and instruction as well as 
organization at Port-au-Prince. Under the able supervision of the 
director general of the "Technical Service, Dr. George F. Freeman, 
this plan is being rapidly put into effect. 


HONDURAS 


NationaL Musrum.—A presidential decree of March 7, 1925, 
provides for the founding of a National Museum in the capital with 
the following sections: Zoological garden; botanical garden; industrial 
and agricultural products; mineralogical exhibits; and archeological 
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exhibits. The museum will be under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 

DEPARTMENTAL BOARDS OF EDUCATION.—In accordance with the 
new regulation for public education published in the Gaceta Oficial 
through February and the early part of March, 1925, the depart- 
mental boards of education have been appointed and the names of 
their personnel published in the press of Tegucigalpa. 

LECTURES TO WORKMEN BY LAW STUDENTS.—The Association of 
Law Students of Tegucigalpa recently decided to give a series of 
lectures, as in former years, for the benefit of workmen. 


MEXICO 


UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL.—The university summer school has 
made an innovation by extending invitations for the coming session 
to be held in July and August of this year to teachers of the Central 
American Republics and of the Antilles. 

As it is desired to give national importance to the attendance of 
Mexican teachers at the summer school, those completing the eight 
required courses, and two industrial subjects in addition, will recéive 
a diploma. Certificates of attendance will be given to those taking 
other courses, and also to those completing the kindergarten course. 
Such fiplone and certificates will give a teacher standing ysnoieti 
out the Republic. 

INCREASE IN SALARIES.—Teachers’ salaries have been increased 50 
per cent by the State of Chiapas. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARY.—The first children’s library in the State of 
Guanajuato, containing 400 volumes, was opened in the city of that 
name in May. The library is appropriately furnished and decorated 
with a frieze of 48 pictures by Sr. Manuel Leal, a well-known artist 
of Guanajuato. 

NICARAGUA 


ENGINEERING SCHOLARSHIP.—Sr. José Alvarez has received from 
the Nicaraguan Government a scholarship of $60 a month and travel- 
ing expenses for advanced engineering studies in a technical institution 
of the United States or Europe. 


PANAMA 


New DiREcTOR or NatronaL InstrrurE.—By a decree of April 4, 
1925, Sr. Richard Newmann has been transferred from the post of 
director of the National Institute to that of Inspector General of 
Primary Education, while Sr. José Dolores Moscote leaves the latter 
post to assume the former. 

FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS.— Competitive examinations 
will be held in the National Institute of Panama City on July 20 
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to 30, 1925, for the five foreign scholarships open to the graduates 
with first, second, or third honors from the Normal School for Women 
and the National Institute for Young Men. Two scholarships are 
also open to teachers with experience in primary teaching; one to a 
normal-school or secondary teacher; three to any person fulfilling 
the requirements and passing the examination; and one to a graduate 
of an industrial school. Applicants must be Panamans not more 
than 40 years of age in the case of teachers and not more than 30 


in other cases. 
SALVADOR 


NEw scHoois.—One of the outstanding features of the adminis- 
tration of President Quifiénez Molina has been the erection of school 
buildings, both of the one-room rural type and of several rooms in the 
towns. Three were built some months ago, three are in process of 
erection, and another, in the town of Mejicanos, was dedicated on 
March 1, the ceremony being attended by the President and other 
distinguished officials. The building provides for 200 children in its 
six well-lighted and comfortable classrooms. 

CHILD CARE TAUGHT IN scHooLs.—In a lecture delivered at the 
better-baby contest in December, 1923, Dr. M. Adriano Vilanova 
suggested that child care should be taught in the schools. As a 
result the Normal School for Young Women and the vocational school 
in San Salvador have included child care in their courses of study, 
Doctor Vilanova being the instructor in this subject at the last- 


named school. 
URUGUAY 


CoMMITTEE OF TEACHERS.—The committee of teachers appointed 
to work for an increase of salaries, after making a careful study of the 
matter, have drawn up a bill providing for salary increases, prepared 
with special reference to the present condition of public funds. 

EXssAY ON EXPERIMENTAL PsyCcHOLOGY.—In the March, 1925, 
number of Educacién, a journal published in Montevideo, there 
appears an interesting study on a mental test for measuring the con- 
structive imagination of children and adults. This article is a sum- 
mary of one of aseries of lectures on experimental psychology recently 
given at the Pedagogical Museum of Montevideo by Dr. Sebastian 
Morey Otero, professor of psychology and philosophy. The other 
articles will appear in succeeding numbers of the same. periodical. 

PRIMARY INSTRUCTION IN THE DEPARTMENT OF SAN José.—At the 
end of the 1924 school year the statistics of the Department of San 
José showed that the 50 public schools were attended by 3,966 pupils 
and private schools by 410 pupils, making a total of 4,376 school 
children. The average daily public-school attendance was 3,095 and 
that of the private schools 275. The night classes in the Department 
were opened with 47 pupils and closed with 38. 





CHILE 


LABOR CODE Now IN FORCE.—The various laws on labor relations 
composing the labor code, which were promulgated on September 26, 
1925, became effective March 26 of this year. These laws are those 
on labor contract, union organization, labor disputes, labor contract 
of private employees, amendments to the industrial accident law, 
sickness and old-age insurance, and cooperatives. The eight-hour 
law now takes effect throughout the Republic. 


COLOMBIA 


LagBor cope.—The Labor Office has prepared a project for a labor 
code in 5 divisions. The subjects covered by this work include 
conventions with other countries relating to labor, welfare provisions, 
legal regulations thereof, disputes between capital and labor, and 
penalties for infractions of any of these laws. 


MEXICO 


SCHOOLS OF LABOR ORGANIZATION.—The Mexican Federation of 
Labor (Confederacién Regional Obrera Mexicana) is carrying on 
educational work of considerable importance in Mexico City, which 
will soon be further expanded. A school for the primary, grammar, 
and higher grades, whose courses are those of the official schools, is 
in operation, 248 pupils being enrolled in the six primary grades 
alone. All books and necessaries are furnished, and the school is 
visited daily by a physician who not only examines ie pupils but 
gives instruction in hygiene. 

On April 1 courses were opened in English, bookkeeping, shorthand 
and typewriting, and domestic science, and it is expected that 
instruction will also be given in small ond ret as and applied mechani- 
cal drawing. 
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Rep Cross NIGHT CLASSES IN NURSING.—In response to the re- 
quests of a number of students registered in Red Cross nursing 
courses the National Red Cross of Argentina will open night classes 
in nursing, giving Red Cross diplomas to the graduates. Practical 
work is to be done in the Children’s Hospital in Buenos Aires. 

REGIONAL HOSPITAL AT CONCEPCION DEL UnuGuay.—The Minister 
of Foreign Relations, the President of the National Commission on 
Asylums and Regional Hospitals, Senators and other officials attended 
on April 5, 1925, the laying of the cornerstone of the regional hospital 
in Concepcién del Uruguay, a city of Entre Rios Province across the 
Parana River from Uruguay. Sefiora Adela S. de Balbuena, Presi- 
dent of the Charity Society (Sociedad de Beneficencia) of Buenos 
Aires, which has managed practically all of the women’s and children’s 
homes and hospitals for 100 years, made an address, as did other 
officials. The hospital bears the name of Gen. Justo José Urquiza, 
who was President of Argentina in 1854 and whose foresight was 
responsible for the founding of the Junta de Sanidad which later 
developed into the National Council of Hygiene. 

COTTAGE SYSTEM SCHOOL FOR ABANDONED CHILDREN.—The Villa 
Elisa cottage-system school for abandoned children, the only one of 
its kind in the Province of Buenos Aires, recently opened five new 
cottages, each to house 40 children of approximately the same age. 
Each cottage will be under the care of a married master who, with the 
aid of his wife, will provide a homelike environment in which he will 
instruct them in primary education as well as in sericulture, carpentry, 
horticulture, or gardening, as the child chooses. Fifteen more 
cottages will eventually be provided. The children in this institution 
are not delinquent or backward, and the school demonstrates the 
newest system of homelike care which develops the child along 
normal lines. 

New Satvation Army ips Mon March 21, 1925, on Riva-_ 
davia Street in Buenos Aires, the cornerstone of the new Salvation 
Army Building, named after William Booth, was laid, addresses 
being made by some of the officials of that organization, which has 
been at work in Argentina for nearly 35 years. 
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BOLIVIA 


DRINKING WATER FOR CITY OF CoCHABAMBA.—The committee in 
charge of the works for providing drinking water for the city of 
Cochabamba has called for bids for piping and other equipment 
required for the distribution of water both for public use and in the 
home. . 

BRAZIL 

Hear TEACHING.—The heads of public instruction in the Federal 
District, the State of Sao Paulo, Para, and Pernambuco have approved 
A Fada Hygia (The Health Fairy) as a first hygiene book. The book, 
written by Dr. Renato Kehl, Brazilian hygienist and public man, in 
a very simple and pleasing style, is considered by the Director of 
Public Education as a genuine benefit to Brazil. . 

Pepratrics 1N Brazir.—Dr. Angelo Vaz, special commissioner of 
the Government of Portugal, who spent several months in Brazil, 
upon his return lectured before the Associagao Medica Lusitana do 
Porto on the pediatrics of Rio de Janeiro. He cited as model institu- 
tions the Polyclinic of Botofogo, the Institution for the Protection 
and Assistance of Children, the Heliotherapy Institute, the Meyer 
Dispensary, the Children’s Polyclinic, and the special services carried 
on by the National Department of Health in Child Hygiene. 

BETTER-BABY COMPETITION.—On March 29, 1925, a better-baby 
competition was held in the Institute for the Protection and Assistance 
of Children in Rio de Janeiro, where the prizes for the thirty-seventh 
health test were awarded. There was also a dinner for 2,000 poor 
children over 5 years of age. The health prizes, which amounted to 
740 milreis, were distributed by a committee of physician judges. 

CHILDREN’S CourT.—An editorial in the Jornal do Brazil for 
March 25, 1925, states that the figures on cases handled by the 
children’s court of Rio de Janeiro in 1924 showed that 1,682 children 
had passed under its beneficent jurisdiction, 1,058 of whom were 
placed by the court. The number of delinquent children tried was 
134. The reform school, not yet completed, and a children’s asylum 
are needed to complement the work of the court. 


CHILE 


APPRECIATION OF BuLLETIN.—The following letter, addressed to 
the Director General of the Pan American Union by Sr. Don Ismael 
Valdés Valdés, one of the most prominent Latin Americans active — 
in social welfare, was a source of deep gratification to the members 
of the staff of the Union: 


I have received your cordial letter as well as the interesting pamphlet of which 
it speaks (Social Welfare in the Community). I receive regularly the BULLETIN 
of the Pan American Union (Spanish edition), which I always read with the 
keenest interest. Its informative contents never fail to shed light on those im- 
portant problems to whose solution our attention is devoted. 
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On some occasions the BULLETIN or one of the pamphlets which you have been 
so kind as to send us has been the deciding voice in favor of measures we were 
considering. 

I beg therefore to express my thanks. 

FIRST WOMAN ON EDUCATION COUNCIL.—See page 740. 

EQUAL PAY FOR MEN AND WOMEN.—See page 740. 

LEGAL CAPACITY OF WOMEN.—See page 731. 

Division oF SoctaL HyGienr.—See page 732. 

CHEAP HOUSING.—See page 732. 

RECENT LEGISLATION.—See page 733. 


COSTA RICA 


WoRKMEN’S HOUSES.—The Director of Public Works made an 
inspection recently of a workman’s house built in San José by the 
Red Cross. The object of this visit was to investigate the cost of 
the building and ground in order to determine if it would be practical 
for the Government to build a number of such houses. 


CUBA 


SECOND NATIONAL CONGRESS OF WoMEN.—On April 12 the Second 
National Congress of Women held its opening session in the city of 
Habana, under the presidency of Sefiora Pilar Morlén de Menéndez. 
On the 19th of the same month at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee resolutions were presented which were later submitted to the 
Government. Among other measures they urged: 


1. Election of women members to Board of Education. 

2. Establishment of farm schools in rural districts. 

3. Establishment of juvenile courts. 

4. Financial assistance for mothers of large families and widows by means of 
pensions, which shall be fixed according to the needs of each individual case. 

5. Laws for the protection of employed women, and night schools for business 
training and other special courses in order to prepare women for various kinds 
of work. 

6. Organization of a committee to censor motion pictures and other enter- 
tainments frequented by minors. 

7. Construction of a home for women students to be under the direct control 
and supervision of the National Federation of Women’s Societies, where students 
could live at a very moderate cost. 

8. Organization of unions of women workers for the protection of their interests, 
and of cooperative food stores for the benefit of the workers. 


At this meeting it was decided that the Third National Congress 
of Women should also be held in the city of Habana. 


ECUADOR 


INTERCHANGE OF SCHOOL CORRESPONDENCE.—The interchange of 
school correspondence between members of the Junior Red Cross in 
far-distant countries is now being practiced in Ecuador, the first article 
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received being an album from aschoolin Aglona, Latvia. The Junior 
Red Cross of the United States suggested that the youthful pupils 
of distant countries interchange photographs, cards, albums, and 
similar objects as a means of carrying out the suggestions made at 
the First Pan American Red Cross Conference celebrated at Buenos 
Aires in 1923, of becoming better acquainted with foreign countries 
and thus promoting closer international relations. 


GUATEMALA 


PROPOSED BILL TO CHECK SPREAD OF VENEREAL DISEASE.—The 
Committee on Legislation of the National Assembly has under con- 
sideration a bill whereby the transmission of venereal disease be- 
comes a criminal offense. The person who infects another with 
syphilis by this bill would suffer two to six years’ imprisonment; 
with blennorrhagia, two to four years’ imprisonment; and with other 
venereal diseases, one to three years’ imprisonment. Declaration of 
venereal disease to health officers would be made obligatory by this 
bill. 

HAITI 


PuBLIic HEALTH.—The outstanding work of the Public Health 
Service during 1924 includes the improvement of hospitals, studies 
of the most prevalent diseases, the extension of out-patient clinics 
and dispensaries, and the training of nurses. Measures of sanitation 
were executed with a view to the elimination of mosquitoes from the 
large cities and their environs. Medical conferences and laboratory 
work continued to give valuable results and all possible cooperation 
with the medical school at Port-au-Prince was ever the aim. 


MEXICO 


PRECAUTIONS AGAINST PLAGUE.—On April 3, 1925, it became illegal 
to erect any dwelling or other structure of wood or to build wooden 
sidewalks in the ports on the Gulf of Mexico, as such constructions 
are likely to give shelter to rats and therefore to aid in the propa- 
gation of the bubonic plague. Existing wooden structures may not 
be replaced by others of the same nature. 

ADDITIONAL HOSPITAL FACILITIES IN Mexico Crry.—On March 23 
the Public Charity Committee inaugurated a new ward for children, 
with the necessary adjuncts, in the Judrez Hospital, a general ward 
in the Homeopathic Hospital, and two public clinics, one of which 
had previously been functioning in smaller quarters. The clinics 
have the following departments: Medicine, surgery, skin diseases, 
syphilis, obstetrics, gynecology, urinary tract, children’s diseases, 
dentistry, and ear, nose, and throat. The average attendance at 
one of the clinics, of which there are now four in all, is 800. 

COMPULSORY VACCINATION.—Vaccination having been made com- 
pulsory by presidential decree, it is required that all infants be 
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vaccinated within four months after birth, that immigrants not 
presenting a vaccination certificate viséed by a Mexican consul be 
vaccinated on arrival, and that all inhabitants of the Republic be 
vaccinated every five years. The Institute of Hygiene, which is a 
branch of the Bureau of Public Health, is producing in its laboratories 
1,000,000 tubes of vaccine weekly. 

CHILDREN’s Day.—At the suggestion of the Federal Commission 
for the Protection of the Child, the Bureau of Public Health and the 
Mexican Federation of Labor (Confederacién Regional Obrera 
Mexicana) united in celebrating May 1 as Children’s Day as well as 


Labor Day. 
PARAGUAY 


PARAGUAYAN Scouts visir BuENos AtrRES.—Harly in March, 1925, 
a group of Paraguayan Boy Scouts visited Buenos Aires where they 
were cordially entertained. Upon their arrival in the Argentine 
capital they were welcomed by Col. Guillermo J. Mohr, representing 


the Ministry of War. 
PERU 


LererR cotony.—A recent law appropriates the sum of 4,000 
Peruvian pounds to be used in establishing an agricultural colony 
for lepers in the Department of Loreto. 

WELFARE SocretTy.—As the result of a suggestion made at the 
Second Pan American Conference of Women held recently in Lima a 
group of ladies have organized in that city a welfare society under the 
name of Bien del Hogar. The main efforts of this society will be 
directed toward welfare work for girls and the teaching of domestic 
science. The society intends to organize a school of domestic science 
for girls, where instruction will be given free. Courses will be given 
in practical cooking, the preparation of foods, and of food values and 
proper diets. In cooperation with the Cunas Maternales, or Day 
Nurseries, the school will give instruction in the care of babies. 
Courses will also be given on hygiene and care of the home, including 
an elementary course on maternal hygiene. ‘There will also be classes 
in all these subjects for pay pupils. 

In order to provide a place where working girls may obtain good 
food, the school will open a dining room where meals will be served 
at a very low price. A dormitory will also be opened at the school 
where young girls who come to Lima from outside places seeking 
employment will find temporary lodgings at a reasonable price; no 
one, however, will be permitted to remain over 10 days, in order to 
make room for later arrivals. The society will open an employment 
agency for girls who have completed their course at the school. Each 
girl will be given a card on which a record will be kept of the length 
of time she retains her position, and those who remain five years or 
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more in the same place of employment will receive from the society a 
monetary prize. 

The society will keep in touch with similar societies in Kurope and 
the United States in order to develop and improve the methods of 
continuing its work. The yearly report of the society will be sent 
to all the delegates who attended the Second Pan American Conference 


of Women. 
SALVADOR 


MiLxk sTatTion.—The Gota de Leche, or free milk station, of Santa 
Ana is to have a building of its own where it will be provided with 
more space and better equipment for the care of the babies of the 
poor. The milk station now has about 50 children in its care. 


URUGUAY 


SARAND{ DEL Yf Hosprrav.—tIn the latter part of March, 1925, 
the corner stone of the hospital in Sarandi del Yi was laid on ground 
donated for the building by Sr. José Maria Rodriguez Sosa, for whom 
the institution will be named. He has also given a large sum toward 
the construction of the hospital. 

PROTECTION FOR EARLY INFANCY.—According to statistics for Feb- 
ruary, 1925, the Service of Protection for Early Infancy and the 
Office of Wet Nurses, in its eight: dispensaries maintained as part 
of the Public Health Department in Montevideo, treated 1,808 
babies, of whom 307 were new patients. Also 994 children from the 
D. Larrafiaga Asylum were treated. The inspectors made 2,328 
visits in the capacity of overseers of and advisers to wet nurses and 
nursemaids. The milk laboratory distributed durmg February 
11,525 liters of milk, 20,440 feedings of prepared milk, and 382 cans 
of prepared baby foods. This office provides wet nurses with a 
health certificate free of charge to persons requesting this assistance. 
(See last month’s BuLLErIn for a brief article on this service.) 


VENEZUELA 


HospiraL sTatistics,—According to an article published in the 
Gaceta Oficial of March 14, 1925, an expenditure of 2,118,806 bolivars 
was made during the year 1924 for the upkeep of 59 hospitals dis- 
tributed in the various States of the Republic as follows: Anzoategui, 
1; Apure, 1; Aragua, 5; Bolivar, 1:;° Carabobo, (6= Halcoumaml, 
Guarico, 2; Lara, 4; Mérida, 2; Miranda, 5; Nueva Esparta, 1; 
Sucre, 2; Tachira, 7; Trujillo, 2; and Zulia, 7. Twelve hospitals 
located in the Federal District must be added to these figures. As to 
the number of patients the figures are the following: Remaining from 
1923, 3,766; entering during the year 1924, 12,209; total, 15,975. 
Patients discharged as cured during the year numbered 8,596; others 
leaving the hospitals, 1,549; and deaths, 2,125. 





COLOMBIA 


New Hoiipays.—Law No. 28, promulgated February 16, 1925, 
designates the seventh of August to be celebrated every year as 
Flag Day. By virtue of the same law Mother’s Day will be observed 
every year on the second Sunday in May. 


CUBA 


MAvsoLEUM OF GONZALO DE QUESADA DEDICATED.—A patriotic 
ceremony was held in Habana on the occasion of the dedication of 
the mausoleum containing the remains of the great patriot Gonzalo 
de Quesada, who strove with José Marti for the independence of 
Cuba. Sefor Quesada was the first diplomatic representative 
accredited from the Republic of Cuba to the United States. He 
died in 1915 in Berlin while representing his country as Minister 
plenipotentiary to Germany. 

MEXICO 


CENTENARY OF Nationat Musrtum.—The centenary of the 
National Museum in Mexico City was celebrated on March 18 of 
this year. This museum enjoys world-wide renown for its priceless 
archeological, anthropological, historical, and other collections. 


PANAMA 


NATIONAL SHIELD, ANTHEM, AND FLAG.—On March 7, 1925, the 
National Assembly by law No. 48 provided that the shield of Panama 
should be that provisionally provided by the National Convention 
and described in article 2 of law No. 64 of 1904, the only change 
being that the number of stars forming an arch over the eagle should 
correspond to the number of Provinces. The national anthem shall 
be that provisionally adopted by law No. 39 of 1906, the music being 
by Santos Jorge A., and the words by Jerénimo Ossa. 

The national flag or emblem shall be that described in article 6 
of law No. 64 of 1904. This law was approved by the President, 


March 10, 1925. 
PARAGUAY 


Deatu oF THE MrntsTER OF ForErGN RELaTIoNs.—On March 14, 
1925, the distinguished Paraguayan statesman, Dr. Manuel Pefia, 
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Minister of Foreign Relations, died in Asuncién. Doctor Pefia was 
born in Asuncién on May 16, 1887, being the son of Don Jaime Pefia 
and Dofia Serapia Rojas, both descendants of distinguished families. 
At the age of 17 Doctor Pefia was graduated as bachelor of science 
and letters from the National College, afterwards going to Europe, 
where he received the degree of doctor of medicine from the Uni- 
versity of Paris in 1912. Upon his return to his own country he 
devoted himself for a time to the practice of his profession, serving 
two years as director of the National Hospital and of the general 
office of the Public Health Department. He was also a professor in 
the Medical School, and represented Paraguay at the Scientific Con- 
eress in Lima. In 1919, elected Deputy to Congress, he advocated 
the law for a sanitary campaign and the contract with the Rockefeller 
Foundation for health work in Paraguay. He retired as deputy to 
assume the office of Director of Public Health. From this post he 
was appointed Minister of the Interior. In 1923 he was appointed 
Ambassador to Uruguay by President Eusebio Ayala. Upon his 
return he was made president of the Commission of Foreign Rela- 
tions of the Chamber of Deputies, specializing in public international 
law. At the time of his death, which was keenly felt throughout the 
country, he was serving as Minister of Foreign Relations. 


PERU 


Lima-PIURA AUTOMOBILE TOUR.—Owing to the difficult country 
covered, this tour represents one of the most remarkable automobile 
trips accomplished in Peru. The party left Lima on January 31 
last, via Chiclayo, Lambayeque, Sechura, and Catacaos, arriving at 
Piura on February 18, having covered 1,536 kilometers in 40 hours 
actual running time. Part of the way—approximately 700 kilome- 
ters—was over unexplored roads. 


URUGUAY 


HiIsTORICAL CENTENARY.—The Departmental Council of Monte- 
video has planned to honor in several ways the first centenary of the 
landing of the 33 “Orientals,” or Uruguayan patriots, who in 1825 
preached the separation of that country from the Empire of Brazil. 
Part of the ceremonies will be the placing of a memorial bronze tablet 
in the street of Treinta y Tres (83), Montevideo. ‘Three prizes are 
offered for the best works in prose on the history of the crusade of 
the 33 “Orientals,” the first to be a gold medal and 2,000 pesos; the 
second a silver medal and 1,000 pesos, and the third a silver medal 
and 500 pesos. The prize essays will be published at the expense of 
the municipality and will be distributed free throughout the Republic, 
preferably to the public schools to encourage a spirit of patriotism. 
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Subject Date Author 
ARGENTINA 
ip 3 1925 
Condition of the Argentine cotton crop_.-----.------------------ Mar. 16 | Henry H. Morgan, consul 
‘ general at Buenos Aires. 
Production figures for wheat and linseed for the 1923-24 season____| Mar. 17 Do. 
Condition of Buenos Aires banks at end of January, 1925_______- Mar. 23 Do. 
AgHcultural conditions in Argentina, official report of Mar. 16, | Mar. 24 Do. 
1925. 
Area sown in cotton in Argentina, official report....._..---__--_- Mar. 30 Do. 
BOLIVIA 
Bolivian exports of minerals for year 1924____-___-_-._.____-____. Mar. 9 a eustus Ostertag, consul at 
a Paz. 
Excerpt from commerce and industries for February, 1925_______ Mar. 11 Do. 
Exports of minerals during February_--_--......-.2.....__-_-._- Mar. 21 Do. 
Bolivian exchange rates during March, 1925____.____---_____-__- Apr. 6 Do. 
BRAZIL 
LATO Ot CHO jorin Im oa Mar. 7 ones Brett, consul at 
ahia. 

Review of Brazilian commerce and industries for the month of | Mar. 12 | Robert R. Bradford, consul 
February, 1925. at Rio de Janeiro. : 
Commerce and industries of Pernambuco consular district for the |...do_.__| Fred C. Eastin, jr., vice 

year 1924. é consul at Pernambuco. 
MiinicipalspubliehworksReciiemeessas 2 seen nee ene ee Mar. 13 Do. 
Cotton movement at Pernambuco, crop years 1923-24, 1924-25____| Mar. 19 Do. 
Declared exports from Rio de Janeiro to the United States for |__.do..-_| Robert R. Bradford. 
February, 1925. _ 
Para cotton production and! exports_--2-- 522-2 25 eee Mar. 20 | J ace D. Hickerson, consul at 
ara. 
Destinations of cocoa from Bahia during 1924__________________-- Mar. 21 | Homer Brett. 
Tables showing the increase in prices of all commodities which | Mar. 28 | Robert R. Bradford. 
enter into the cost of living. 
© OFLC] LTA ES Tei bee aoe er acne en enna ware a INTEL NI IAS Sad Mar. 30 | A. T. Haeberle, consul at 
Sao Paulo. 
Profits of cotton mills in Bahia consular district___.._:..-------- ---d0_.-_| Homer Brett. 
Declared exports to the United States from Para, quarter ended | Apr. 2 | Jack D. Hickerson. 
ar. 31, 1925. 
Declared exports from Rio de Janeiro consular district during | Apr. 6 | A. Gaulin, consul general at 
1924. Rio de Janeiro. 
Brazil nut exports during March quarter, 1925_-_._.._._-------_-_ Apr. 10 | Jack D. Hickerson. 
CHILE 
Inclined plane railways in northern Chile__....-...-...._.------- Mar. 10 | Harry Campbell, consul at 
Iquique. 
COLOMBIA 
Phradexcompetition im Cartazengeeeme sees. a na. wen sso wen Mar. 25 | Lester L. Schnare, consul at 
Cartagena. 
Annual report of the Barranquilla consular district for 1924--._____ Mar. 22 | Maurice L. Stafford, consul 
at Barranquilla. 
Foreign trade through the port of Cartagena during 1924__-_-___ Mar. 30 Lester, L. Schnare, consul at 
artagena. 

Comments on the annual declared-export return for 1924____.._.| Mar. 31 | . Do. é 4 
Commerce and industries of Buenaventura consular district, | Apr. 6| Lawrence F. Cotie, vice 
quarter ended Mar. 31, 1925. consul at Buenaventura. 
Review of consular district of Barranquilla, March quarter----.- Apr, 13 | Maurice L. Stafford, consul 

at Barranquilla. 
COSTA RICA 
Pari DAyIMENti COMA Ch Se eee nee ee oa ae a ee eee Apr. 7 | Roderick W. Unckles, vice 
consul at San José. 
March report on commerce and industries_--------------------- Apr. 8 Do. 
Quarterly report on Custa Rican products exported _---_-------- Apr. 14 Do. 
Annual report for 1924 on railroads operated in Costa Rica_----- Apr. 22 Do. 
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Subject Date 
CUBA 
1925 
Annual report on commerce and industries for 1924, consular | Mar. 31 
district of Cienfuegos. 
Review of commerce and industries quarter ended Mar. 31, 1925__|_..do___. 
The sugar situation in district of Matanzas_._-__----------,----) Apr. 1 
Inereasennitheipopulationiof Cuba 232222222 eee ee Apr. 15 
March, 1925, report on commerce and industries__-------------- EEG seen 
Wan dihvaltresiaant Hews) vo fie im CS ena eastern Uae eel ln eae Apr. 22 
Review of commerce and industries of district (Cienfuegos), | Apr. 29 
quarter ended Mar. 31, 1925. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Annual report on commerce and industries for 1924-_-___-_---_-- Mar. 2 
Review of commerce and industries, Puerto Plata consular dis- | Apr. 10 
trict, quarter ended Mar. 31, 1925. 
Agriculture and livestock exposition of Santiago___-_-__-_-------- Apr. 14 
Report on water-power project in the Republic_-_-__------------- Apr. 21 
GUATEMALA 
March, 1925, report on commerce ana industries____________-____ Apr, 11 
Public education in Guatemalas.)—-/022-) J. Apr. 13 
Registration of motor vehicles in Guatemala_____.__-_--____-__- Apr. 15 
HAITI 
Review of commerce and industries of Cape Haitien district, first | Apr. 8 
quarter of 1925. 
Economic and commercial report of Haiti__.__._....-_/___-.--.- Apr. 25 
NICARAGUA 
Review of commerce and industries, Bluefields district, for cal- | Mar. 9 
endar year 1924. 
Review for quarter ended Mar. 31, 1925_______....-_-_-___-__-__ Apr. 4 
PANAMA 
Annual report on commerce and industries for the year 1924______ Apr. 1 
Warehousing merchandise at Canal Zone ports__-_-___-_________ EC BLESS 
Reduced: coconutiexports inom) © olonesae-s ee naan ea Apr. 4 
Construction and engineering work in Colon____________________ Apr. 21 
PARAGUAY 
(Coriaioral Sinbens@im thal Terre RR. Feb. 28 
PERU 
Imports and exports of Peru, October and November, 1924______ Mar. 
Report of the Tax Collection Co. for second half of 1924-________ Mar. 24 
IPN GaXall Copan ora Thay IAL Mar. 25 
SALVADOR 
March, 1925, report on commerce and industries._-..._._________ Mar. 31 
URUGUAY 
he growines ofl cern Wm reir ye ese ee ee Lu UL UNE Mar 
Viton iin (Oirgen7 oe NE -sdOS We: 
Productiveyindusiriesst manele nue: a een RODEN mRe RUN Be ue(olo eek 
Stockiraisinpatoadhpnoductss ehouus sue suen nnn kneel n emnammn anne Mar. 17 
EGuCaLTO Tig Uru pci ay ee ae ne een ee RN NN Ream SUECOL22 28 
Wives neva ool Gaye LTRS es NT ae Mar. 18 
Transactions on Montevideo stock exchange in 1924._.__________ Mar. 23 
Increase in capital of the Montevideo branch of the Royal Bank |___do_____ 
of Canada. 
his call Educatlommns Wire riayeetee meneame ees anne eC a Mar. 25 


Value of real estate in Uruguay for taxation purposes 














23 | C. E. Guyant, 


Author 


Frank Bohr, consul at Cien- 
fuegos. 

Francis R. Stewart, consul at 
Santiago de Cuba. 

James V. Whitfield, consul at 
Matanzas. 

Carlton Bailey Hurst, consul 
geucral at Habana. 


0. : 

Charles Forman, consul at 
Nueva Gerona. 

Frank Bohr. 


Charles Bridgham Hosmer, 
consul at Santo Domingo. 
W. A. Bickers, consul at 
Puerto Plata. 
Glens Bridgham Hosmer. 
0. 


Philip Holland, consul gen- 
eral, at Guatemala City. 
Do. 
Do. 


W.R. Scott, consul at Cape 
Haitien. 
Maurice P. Dunlap. 


A.J. McConnico, consul at 
Bluefields. 
Do. 


George Orr, consul in charge 
at Panama City. 


0. 
Olin G. Loren, consul at 
Colon. 

Do. 


Digby A. Willson, consul at 
Asuncion: 


consul at 
Callao-Lima. 

Do. 

Do. 


W. J. McCafferty, consul at 
San Salvador. 


. 16 | O. Gaylord Marsh, consul at 


Montevideo. 
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uURUGUAY—contnued 
1925 
ithemationalawealthiotWnruguaysscss aaa e ee ee eS Apr. 2 | O. Galord Marsh, consul at 
4 Montevideo. 

AiiimberiofiarmsumnOnu cu aye eee eee eee parece Kone Do. 

Mreaiingder cerealiculthyatlonsess sss enema eee ees Bed 22a Do. 

Petroleumiaim ports ton Wlarchs1925se5- see Apr. 4 Do. 

VENEZUELA 
Present highway situation in Maracaibo district____-----_------ Mar. 15 | Albert H. Gerberich, consul 


Closing of La Guaira branch of Banco Mercantil Americano de | Mar. 16 


Caracas. 
Population of Venezuela as of Dec. 31, 1924 
Cotton production in Venezuela 
Lumber resources of the Orinoco region 
Railways of Venezuela—the Bolivar railway 


Copper mining in Venezuela 
Cattle raising in Puerto Cabello consular district 


25) uNyoe. 8} 


2] \PAspr a) 17) 


Review of commerce and industries, quarter ended Mar. 31, 1925_| Apr. 15 


The cacao industry of Venezuela 


and two amendments. 
The sugar industry of Venezuela 
Coffee culture in Venezuela 


_-| Apr. 18 
Food laws and regulations of Venezuela—decree of Feb. 28, 1921, |__-do 














at Maracaibo. 
Daniel J. Driscoll, vice con- 
sul at La Guaira. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Dayle C. McDonough, con- 
sul at Caracas. 
Do. 
William P. Garrety, consul 
pur uette Cabello. 
0. 


Do. 
Dayle C. McDonough. 


William P. Garrety. 
Do. 








PANES © ily 1c epee ee eee Re pce DN eee aE Pek Meee 
By Rubén Dario. 


Homage to Bolivia on the First Centenary of Her Independence: 


FEO SWOT eee eae ore coe ie ar eg eR ee eB DGD ioe 2) 
By Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union. 
The New President of Bolivia 


Antonio José de Sucre, Founder and Father of Bolivia 
By Guillermo A. Sherwell, Secretary General of the Inter-American High Commission. 


Fundamental Documents in the National Life of Bolivia 


Actual Economic Conditions of Bolivia___--_______________________ 
By Senor Don Alberto Palacios, Consul General of Bolivia in San Francisco, California. 


Tablet Commemorating Pan American Highway Conference Unveiled 


Mropicalubonestrysin vale: UNiveLrsitye: = 92.8.2 see ee 
By Prof. Samuel J. Record, School of Forestry, Yale University. 
Art in Ecuador 


By Dr. José Gabriel Navarro, Fellow of the National Historical Academy of Ecuador, Cor- 
responding Member of the Historical Academy of Venezuela. 


Argentina Offers American Farmers Room to Expand 


Theswatering elacesvot Chiles see 2S Sa ae ee ae Ho 


Agricultura, Industry, and Commerce 

Argentina—Bolivia—Brazil—Chile — Colombia— Cuba— Dominican Republic—Ecuador— 

Guatemala—Haiti—Honduras—Mexico—Nicaragua— Panama — Paraguay — Peru — Sal- 
vador—Uruguay—Venezuela. 





DOOMOnwe Enel IEE Mwy oo. 2 ee ee 
Argentina—Brazil—Chile—Colombia—Costa Rica—Cuba—Haiti— Honduras — Paraguay — 
Uruguay—Venezuela. 
BUTE SAS ea GT 1 es cen ee a Is wal eee eR Ds rene Rt SN ar ts a eeu 
Chile—Costa Rica—Guatemala—M exico—Nicaragua, 
Internationalwireatic sue S222. ies ee ee ee ee ee ees 
Cuba-Mexico—Dominican. Republic-United States. 
Public Instruction and Education______.______ _= Be Rete Rta lls tote St oy See Sha ose 
Argentina—Bolivia—Brazil—C hile—Colombia—Costa Rica — Dominican Repubic — Kcua- 
; dor—Guatemala—Haiti—Honduras—Mexico—Nicaragua— Panama— Paraguay — Peru — 
Salvador—Uruguay—Venezuela. 





Brazil—Chile—Cuba— Mexico Panama. — 


SoclaleProgres si sesso ees ae Ma ry Se Dee IS safer = ae este 

Argentina—Bolivia—Brazil—Chile—Colombia—Costa Rica—Dominican Republic —KEcua- 

dor—Guatemala—Haiti—Mexico—Nicaragua— Paraguay— Peru — Salvador — Uruguay — 
Venezuela. 








GenenaleNia te sierra ee rete ind is Met le, eee Ee A Ae ety nies 
Bolivia—Brazil—Costa Rica—Cuba—Dominican Republic—Mexico—Salvador— Uruguay. 
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ANTONIO JOSE DE SUCRE, FATHER AND FOUNDER OF BOLIVIA 


From a painting by Arturo Michelena in the Senate of Bolivia 
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AGS Ouse 


Por Rustin Dario 


En los dias de azul de mi dorada infancia 
yo solia pensar en Francia y en Bolivia; 
en Francia hallaba néctar que la nostalgia alivia, 
y en Bolivia encontraba una arcaica fragancia. 


La fragancia sutil que de la copa rancia, 
o el alma de ia quena que solloza en la tibia, 
la suave voz indigena que la fiereza entibia, 
o el dios Manchaipuito, en su sombria estancia. 


E] tirso griego rige la primitiva danza, 
y sobre la sublime pradera de esperanza 
nuestro Pegaso joven mordiendo el freno brinca. 


Y bajo de la timba del misterioso cielo, 
si Sol y Luna han sido los divos del abuelo, 
con sol y luna triunfan los vastagos del Inca. 
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FOREWORD 
By Dr. L. 8S. Rows 


Director General of the Pan American Union 
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T will be difficult to find in the history of the American Continent 

a document more inspiring than the Declaration of Independ- 

ence as issued by the Assembly at La Paz, on August 6, 1825. 

The instrument is characterized by an unalterable spirit of devo- 

tion to liberty and by the highest ideals of democracy. Combined 

with it all, there is a deep and abiding sense of responsibility, both 
to the present and to the future. 

It is an extraordinary tribute to the far-reaching statesmanship of 
the founders of the Bolivian Republic that, at that early period, they 
recognized with clear vision the road of ordered liberty which their 
country should follow. They saw that independence was insuffi- 
cient, but that combined with freedom from outside domination 
there should go that national self-control without which progress and 
prosperity are impossible. 

Bolivia may well be proud of this century of her independent 
national existence. During that period, she has developed not only 
her natural resources, but a culture which is distinctly Bolivian. To 
music, to literature, and to art she has made her due contribution, and 
she begins the second century of her national existence with every 
prospect of adding to that contribution and of giving to Bolivia an 
ever higher position in the family of nations. 
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N the 6th of August, one hundred years ago, the Deliberative 
Assembly of the then Provinces of Alto Peru, now the 
Republic of Bolivia, met for that historic session in which 
was proclaimed the solemn resolution of Alto Peru to free 

itself forever from the yoke of Spain by constituting itself a sovereign 
nation, independent of all others in the New World as well as in the 
Old. And soit is that after a century of independent life, the Bolivian 
people are now actively preparing to commemorate with due pomp 
and ceremony this great anniversary, evoking from the past to honor 
anew the great figure of Sucre, its founder, and other heroes of those 
early days, who consecrated not only their swords but every brillant 
quality of mind and heart to the cause of American freedom. 

By a happy coincidence, on the very day of the Centennial of the 
Declaration of Independence, Dr. José Gabino Villanueva will have 
the honor of being inducted into the office of Chief Executive of 
Bolivia, as the latest successor to Sucre, first president as well as 
liberator of Bolivia. Doctor Villanueva is an eminent son of the 
historic city of La Paz, that cradle of the glorious traditions of 
Bolivian emancipation and the scene of many of the most notable 
events of the republican era. Upon completing his preliminary 
studies in his native land, he betook himself to Europe, there to study 
medicine and surgery. After winning his degree, Doctor Villanueva 
returned to Bolivia to begin the exercise of his profession, in which 
he soon made for himseif a very prominent place, thanks to his excel- 
lent preparation and still more excellent natural gifts. 

A man of abounding energy, Doctor Villanueva did not, however, 
limit his activities to the alleviation of physical suffering, but extended 
his service to the ample field of public life, in which he has held such 
important offices as Deputy in the National Congress, president of 
the Republican party, president of the municipality of La Paz, and 
Minister of Public Instruction and Agriculture, which last post he 
occupied when nominated for the presidency in January of this year. 

In Doctor Villanueva’s acceptance of his nomination for the 
presidency, he outlined his platform for the benefit of his fellow- 
citizens, a platform which, to quote his own words, “will be fully 
put into effect, and supplemented if possible, for-the reason that 
times have changed since the Republican party was organized, so 
that the nation faces new problems which must be solved in con- 
formity with the circumstances and suggestions which are now 
being evolved in the laboratory of human forces.” 
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In this platform Doctor Villanueva advocates the maintenance of 
territorial rights as fundamental to national and continental peace, 
recommending the revision of treaties when demanded by the exigen- 
cies of the latter. In the realm of finance, the new president recom- 
mends, among other measures, the development of a plan for 
economy, the increased amortization of loans, a protective tariff for 
articles of national production, guaranties for capital invested in 
industry, and legislation on colonization. With reference to industry, 
Doctor Villanueva asks for geological, mineralogical, agricultural 
and archeological surveys of the Republic; the creation of a technical 
consulting office to assist in the introduction of new industries and the 
exploitation of the land; the promotion of agricultural production to 
the nation’s maximum capacity; the establishment of departmental 
meteorological stations and agricultural experiment stations; the 
creation of a system of veterinary inspectors; the organization of an 
agricultural bank; the promotion of agricultural syndicates; the 
abolition of the excise tax; the reforesting of certain areas with 
species of trees useful in industry; and the advancement of the 
manufacturing industry. 

In the important matter of highways, Bolivia’s new Chief Executive 
urges the creation of a Highway Bureau and the completion of the 
national system of communications by extending automobile high- 
ways throughout the Republic, especially in those districts not 
served by railways. In legislation he advocates the reform of the 
civil and penal codes, the economic emancipation of woman, and the 
granting of suffrage to women exercising any of the liberal professions. 

Another constructive proposal relates to the close relationship 
of education with industry, instruction courses to be so arranged that 
pupils on leaving school shall be ready to cope with the complexities 
of modern life. The exchange of professors with foreign countries 
and the thorough organization of physical education are also stressed. 
In conclusion Doctor Villanueva announces his platform with regard to 
the army and with reference to the various social reforms which, in 
his judgment, are needed by the nation for its further progress and 
prosperity. 

Doctor Villanueva, as may be seen, becomes the Chief Executive of 
Bolivia on a well-defined and progressive platform of government, the 
execution of which can not fail to lead the nation to still higher levels 
and enlightened advancement of national prosperity. 





ANTONI@; JOSE DE] SUCRE 


FROM AYACUCHO TO THE CLOSE OF HIS ADMINISTRATION AS 
PRESIDENT OF BOLIVIA 


By GuILLeRMo A. SHERWELL 


Secretary General of the Inter-American High Commission 


T was in the afternoon of December 9, with a stone for a table, 
that Antonio José de Sucre wrote his report of the Battle of 
Ayacucho. The simplicity which always characterized him was 
never more fully revealed than when, with grateful heart and 

in the spirit of humility which he never lost, he wrote the words which 
closed the history of those fifty years of sacrifice and pain through 
which the liberty of the American Continent was achieved. 

The battle had been rapid and its results decisive. The royalists, 
seeing the destruction of their power, submitted to the inevitable. 
As the fruit of this engagement the Cumanés general held one viceroy, 
one lieutenant-general, three field marshals, eleven generals, sixteen 
colonels, hundreds of officers of lesser rank, thousands of men, and 
the arms and munitions with which Spain had maintained its power 
in America. There remained, then, only Olafieta in the mountains, 
and the legendary Rodil in the city of Callao, neither of whom were 
either a menace or danger. They represented simply the last 
gesture of the expiring warrior who, in his last throes, raises his 
sword in convulsive gesture in the direction of the triumphant enemy. 

At such a glorious moment Sucre might well, as Bolivar in his 
figurative style declared, have lifted himself above the topmost 
peaks of Pichincha and Potosi, there to pride himself on having 
shattered the last links of the fetters which bound the colonies to 
Spain. Well might Sucre, as he leaned on that rude stone table, 
have paused to review the different steps of that glorious career 
which had brought him from Cumana to Ayacucho. 

He would see himself participating in the early disasters of that 
formidable struggle; little by little, by dint of sheer loyalty and 
ability, winning the confidence and affection of the genial Bolivar; 
fighting desperately in the plains, now under streaming, and now 
under pitilessly scorching skies; as the trusted repository of liberty’s 
funds for arms and munitions, a trust discharged with unfailingly 
promptitude and scrupulous integrity; ascending slowly but surely 
through official grades, won never by favor but by merit of the 
purest order. Doubtless Sucre felt a thrill of sacred pride as he 
recalled that it was to him that the world owed that treaty which 
softened and humanized war in America, and which, together with 
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the surrender of the Spanish at Ayacucho, was destined to become 
the culminating point of his glory, a glory which none could surpass, 
except perhaps himself when, later on, civil war compelled him to a 
new victory at Tarqui, where his heart inspired him to inscribe a 
new document in which generosity and magnanimity shine with even 
greater splendor than the victory obtained on that bitterly contested 
battlefield. He doubtless felt also a certain regret at not having 
been in the battles which definitely liberated Colombia and Venezuela 
from the Spanish yoke; but even so, he could not fail to realize that 
these victories were not without glory for him, since, through his 
faithful obedience to orders and the loyal fulfillment of his duty as a 
soldier, he became a participant in the triumphant fields of Boyaca 
and Carabobo. 

But the best of his genius was reserved for the peoples of the 
south; Pichincha beheld him create a Republic, and Peru beheld 
him, by wise administration and by organizing and reinforcing the 
liberating armies, make possible the Battle of Junin. And now, at 
last, after the dust and heat of the plains; after the endless vigils 
and reconnaissances; after the rude blow of Corpahuaico, he found 
himself on the heights of fame, a fame which it seemed humanly 
impossible to surpass. He was the last of that line of heroes known 
on earth as George Washington, Francisco de Miranda, Miguel 
Hidalgo, Simén Bolivar and José de San Martin. As he thus beheld 
his name in the list of the heroes of American independence, it was 
natural that he should turn his gaze toward the future and ins 
thought inward toward himself. 

Sucre’s family looked upon him as its sole sustenance and support. 
But during the war his resources had practically disappeared. And 
now that he had discharged the patriotic debt owed by all loyal sons, 
he planned to abandon the combatant’s sword to transform himself 
into a civilian and to retire to private life in the home he had dreamed 
of even amid the thunder of the guns of Pichincha. His letters to 
Bolivar during this period indicate an ardent desire to relinquish 
command and to devote himself to the reconstruction of the war- 
exhausted Provinces, to the end that the citizens thereof might live 
the life of free peoples. But his mission was not ended. It was 
necessary to make an end of the remaining vestiges of Spanish 
power and to labor in the organization of the southern peoples, 
a task fully as difficult, if not more so, than that of destroying the 
royalist armies. 

Not even heavy misfortune was strong enough to halt him in the 
fulfillment as soldier and statesman of these duties. His victorious 
march to Cuzco was saddened by news of the death of his father. 
It became increasingly necessary for him to attend to family affairs; 
on the other hand, his imperious sense of loyalty and patriotism alike 
forbade him to detain his march. 
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He was in Cuzco when he conceived the idea, due solely to him, 
of creating the Republic of Bolivia. In his letter to Bolivar of January 
8, he states categorically that the sons of Alto Peru are not willing 
to belong either to Peru or to Buenos Aires, but only to themselves. 
From thence onward Sucre’s réle changes. He ceases to be the vic- 
torious general, in spite of his campaign against Olaneta, in order to 
become the statesman, creator of peoples. Soon Bolivar learns that 
Sucre has convoked an assembly of the people in the five Provinces 
which constituted Alto Peru, an assembly as to which Bolivar ex- 
presses his disapproval. Sucre, the cherished disciple of the Libera- 
tor, faces the latter and with his characteristic independence of 
speech convinces him that the part of Liberators is not compatible 
with that of suppressors of the will of the people. Bolivar cedes, as 
he had previously done on more than one occasion, before the serene 
grandeur of spirit of the most beloved of his lieutenants. 

And Sucre founded his action on precedents. If a popular as- 
sembly had determined the fate of Guayaquil, why should the fate 
of five great Provinces not be determined by the same method? 

It was not the least of Sucre’s triumphs that he obtained the ap- 
proval of Argentina and of Peru to the formation of the new Republic, 
or that on July 5, 1825, there met in Chuquisaca that ‘“ Magna 
Asamblea” which added a new star to the constellation of American 
Republics, an assembly which nobly crowned its action by giving 
the name of Bolivia to the new nation, and that of Sucre to its capital. 
Thus did the nation, the Children of the Sun, honor itself by highly 
honoring those who brought that nation into existence. 

In August of the same year Bolivar arrived in La Paz where Sucre 
received him with every mark of the affection he had always felt for 
that great chief, master, and friend, and where the modesty of both 
these great ones stood out in high relief. On Bolivar magnificent 
gifts were bestowed: a splendid saddle with spurs of gold, and a 
golden crown incrusted with precious stones. The Liberator, by 
many accused of vanity, a vanity which was nothing more than the 
irrepressible outburst of his inherent genius, transferred both these 
gifts to those who, in his judgment, best deserved them. But Sucre 
would not accept, so that the one ended in the hands of Lara, while 
the crown was presented to Cérdova, the two generals who had so 
greatly distinguished themselves at Ayacucho. 

But the Government of Bolivia was not immediately organized 
as a result of this assembly nor did it at once begin to function in the 
full sense of the word. Instead there followed a period of transition 
during which the public administration was concentrated in the 
hands of the great marshal of Ayacucho. In May, 1826, however, 
the Constituent Assembly was convoked. During the interval 
Sucre realized a series of acts which, although less brilliantly striking, 
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are infinitely more valuable than military glory, for after all it is not 
so difficult for the stout-hearted to die on the field of battle, in the 
wake and sound of glory; and the organization of a military triumph, 
if it is a matter of real merit, requires less time both in preparation 
and realization than the slow, obscure labor of firmly establishing the 
foundations of a nation. 

Sucre abandoned the sword. His mind no longer dwelt on military ~ 
matters except as they might insure the safety of the new-born 
Republic. The neighboring peoples who might prove hostile well 
understood this fact, as did, also, the discordant elements within 
the Republic. But Sucre’s greatest work lay elsewhere: The public 
credit needed to be organized and Sucre organized it. He put in 
practice a plan of direct taxation and organized an efficient revenue 
system. Justice needed to be organized and he created tribunals 
and established the responsibility of the magistrates, promulgating 
a law covering legal procedure. As the administration of justice 
should be above and beyond political strife and intrigue, Sucre made 
that arm of the Government independent of either political or civilian 
favor. In order to destroy favoritism, that curse of weak adminis- 
trations, he ordained that civil servants should be appointed and hold 
position solely by merit, and not by the favor of those in power. 
If there were a scarcity of funds for the payment of salaries, the 
minor employees were paid first, the last to receive his honorarium 
being Sucre, himself. 

Material progress, without which political institutions are vain, 
received his most careful attention. He ordered roads to be opened 
up and the highway from Cobija to Potosi was inaugurated, while 
potable water was introduced into the port of Cobija. He organized 
a postal service, with frequent mails between Lima and Buenos 
Aires. Mining, which had greatly deteriorated, revived notably 
under his rule. Funds formerly devoted to pious works were now 
devoted to public instruction. With the approval of the Pope, he 
closed a number of the smaller convents, and abolished tithes and 
other ecclesiastical imposts. He established a college of arts and 
science in each Province and a primary school in every town and 
village. The hospitals, and, indeed, all public services were duly 
administered during the brief period of his absolute rule. 

When Sucre presented his resignation to the Constituent Congress 
he received the greatest homage to which man can aspire, when the 
president of that assembly testified publicly to the fact that Sucre 
who, as a victorious general, could have made a plaything of the 
rights of the new nation had, nevertheless, kept strictly within the 
law and conducted the Bolivian people to the possession of rational 
freedom. 
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Nor did Sucre forget continental interests and affairs during his 
administration. He kept in mind Cuba’s struggle for liberty and 
was ready on more than one occasion to go to her aid. Moreover, 
with clear-sighted and vigilant spirit he perceived from afar the low- 
ering clouds which were destined finally to break in destructive storm 
over the heads of Bolivar and himself. 

The Constituent Congress again placed the executive power in the 
hands of Sucre who, after several refusals, finally accepted with the 
understanding that he would surrender it to Bolivar when the latter 
reached the capital. 

On the eve of the opening of the Constituent Congress, Sucre 
issued a decree, the last during his absolute rule, a decree worthy to 
stand beside its predecessors: The Treaty for the Humanization of 
War and the Treaty of Ayacucho. This decree was a general 
amnesty which declared that no one should be persecuted for his 
convictions in the past; that men, regardless of nationality, would 
enjoy in Bolivia full liberty and ample guarantees; that personal 
rights and property would there be held sacred. In short, Bolivia’s 
doors were opened wide to the whole world, except those who at- 
tempted to undermine its institutions, and it embraced with open arms 
in one supreme reconciliation all the sons of Alto Peru. 

Bolivar submitted to the Constituent Assembly the draft of a con- 
stitution, some of the details of which did not meet with the approval 
of Sucre. The most notable of these was that the Presidency should 
be for life. On this point, as on others, Sucre expressed himself with 
the utmost frankness. Whether Sucre was right or Bolivar, was to 
be decided in accord with the customary independence of the American 
peoples. 

Bolivar favored a confederation of States to be made up of Colombia, 
Peru and Bolivia, a project which Sucre also opposed, as he opposed 
a life Presidency and—with the utmost energy—that other idea of 
certain unwise friends, or clever enemies of Bolivar, looking toward 
the establishment of an empire made up of the liberated nations, the 
crown to be offered to the Liberator. 

Meanwhile, Colombia was rent by serious dissension, a condition 
which Bolivar attempted to remedy. He had barely left Peru, 
however, when the attacks of his enemies began. But they could 
not attack Bolivar without attacking Sucre who, according to 
malicious tongues, was simply the instrument of the Liberator’s 
ambition, the truth being that there was no proof of the existence of 
such ambition, or that Sucre’s loyalty had been degraded by either 
adulation or ulterior views. 

Intrigue soon made its appearance, to multiply around the devoted 
head of the Father of Bolivia. It was Sucre who discovered that 
Bolivians were being incited from the outside to rebel against their 
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Government, and it was he who with firm and wise hand maintained 
peace when open enmity was declared between Brazil and Argentina. 
The latter was on the point of disintegration; in Peru the various 
factions had created a condition little, if any, short of anarchy; 
Paraguay languished in silence under the tyranny of France; in Chile 
the Government was unable to quell the existing discord; while in 
Uruguay the horizon showed nothing but clouds. Peru proceeded 
to organize against Bolivia, while Santa Cruz, Sucre’s comrade in 
suffering and in glory was even then ready to destroy his work in the 
plateau. But Sucre regarded these events with a serene spirit. 
Convinced that he could defend Bolivia against all exterior enemies, 
he had decided not to attempt to defend himself from any enemies 
he might have within the country. In common with all great hearts 
and noble spirits he could confront everything except ingratitude. 
Even the strongest spirit is vulnerable to the dagger of a Brutus. 

The Peruvian general, Gamarra, had almost reached the Bolivian 
frontier by December 1827. Sucre was ready, however, having 
intrusted the defense to the hands of General Urdinea, in order not 
to abandon the important duties connected with the Presidency. 
From then onward, however, his life was embittered and difficult: 
“We have built our political houses on the sand,” he wrote the 
Liberator, and thereafter his effort was devoted to strengthening 
the foundations of those edifices, with the devotion of the man who 
desires only to serve God and the dictates of his conscience, but he 
had little hope of living to see the countries he had established achieve 
order and felicity. 

Even the faithful Colombians, who had been his main support in 
the darkest hours of sacrifice, began to show signs of discontent. 
He had to go to La Paz to quell an uprising. But before leaving 
Chuquisaca he convened the National Congress in ordinary session. 
Upon his return he devoted himself anew to the labors of administra- 
tion and the organization of elections, which were to be held May 4, 
1828, for the Congress which was to meet August 6, the date on which 
he had decided to retire to private life. 

But treason lay in wait for him; the hero of Pichincha and Ayacucho, 
the Father of Bolivia, the illustrious statesman, the upright citizen, 
was never to see the realization of his desires. The garrison of 
Chuquisaca, already suborned, rose April 18, 1828, and when Sucre, 
in person, appeared almost unsupported to quell the mutiny he was 
attacked and wounded in the head and right arm. That same day 
he surrendered the Presidency to a Council of Ministers and retired 
to a farm, considering his public life ended. Shortly afterwards the 
Peruvians invaded Bolivia, and on July 6 a treaty was signed by 
victor and vanquished in which General Sucre had no part. 
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Vainly did the Bolivian people, en masse, demonstrate their loyalty 
to him who had given them a country and free institutions. Sucre, 
refusing both honors and power, left Chuquisaca August 2. After 
trying in vain, while in Callao, to effect a reconcilation between the 
Governments of Peru and Colombia, he went to Quito, where the 
peace of his hearthside was to be again disturbed by the war which 
ensued between Colombians and Peruvians. This war,in which he was 
obliged to take part and in which he was again victorious, afforded 
new and striking proof of his magnanimity of spirit with respect to 
his enemies in Tarqui, and his trip to Bogota, whither he went in 
an attempt to compose the differences between ‘‘Granadinos” and 
Venezuelans, was to end in his becoming, at last, the victim of the 
assassin in Berruecos, June 4, 1830. 

Before his retirement Sucre sent his final message to the Congress 
of Bolivia. In this message he frankly sets forth his conduct of affairs 
and, waiving his personal inviolability under the constitution, 
demands that he be judged; he begged moreover that the work he 
had begun be cherished; that the independence of Bolivia be main- 
tained at whatever cost; the document closing with the following 
words, worthy of a Pericles: ““. . . although asa result of foreign 
instigation I bear a broken arm, the arm which in the field of Ayacu- 
cho ended the war for American independence, which broke the 
fetters of Peru and gave being to Bolivia, I resign myself in these 
difficult circumstances, with a conscience free from guilt. When I 
crossed the Desaguadero River I found men divided between 
assassins and victims, between slaves and tyrants, devoured by 
rancor and thirsting for vengeance. I concilated opposing spirits; 
I formed a people ruled by laws of their own making, a people which 
is In process of being transformed, both in education and customs, 
from mere colonials; a people which has earned the recognition of its 
neighbors, is free from external debt, and whose internel is small and 
for its own benefit; a people who, guided by a wise government, can 
not fail to be happy. When I was called by the assembly to assume 
the government of Bolivia I told myself that the independence and 
organization of that state would be based on my acts. In order to 
achieve the benefits mentioned, in spite of party strifes which have 
lasted 15 years and in spite of the exhaustion and desolation of the 
country, no Bolivian has suffered through act of mine; not a single 
widow, not a single orphan has wept because of me; I have raised 
from slow martyrdom many unhappy men condemned by the law, and 
my administration has always been distinguished by clemency toler- 
ance, and kindness. I may, perhaps, be told that in this leniency lies 
the origin of my wounds, but I shall be more than content if my 
successors, with equal leniency, accustom the Bolivian people to a 
government by law, without the perennial menace of the bayonet to 
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men’s lives and liberty. When in my retirement I look upon my 
scars, I shall never regret them, when I remember that to create 
Bolivia I preferred to rule through law, rather than be the tyrant or 
executioner who keeps a sword suspended over the citizens’ heads.” 


As Bolivia completes 100 years of existence as a free Republic, 
and as she recalls with pride the immaculate name of her founder, 
she will doubtless be happy to see that she has preserved and increased 
the treasure received from the hand of the invincible hero of 
-Ayacucho, the hand which signed the convocation of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly and the First National Congress,—the hand which was 
destroyed in Chuquisaca. 

Inspired by the imperishable spirit of the greatest hero of the 
American wars, may the country whose proudest boast is that 
illustrious forefather, continue without interruption her march to- 
ward national progress and glory! 
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Courtesy of the painter, Felix Aparicio Acevedo 


ANTONIO JOSE DE SUCRE 
Grand Marshal of Ayacucho 





“A portrait in oilof Marshal Sucre, painted by Don Félix Aparicio Acevedo, of Tachira, and exhibited 
with notable success in the salon of the Caracas Academy of Fine Arts on the occasion of the Cen- 
tenary of Ayacucho. Sefor Aparicio Acevedo has devoted his entire life to the study and practice of 
art, his skillful brush having produced works of undoubted merit. The picture reproduced here 
testifies to the painter’s talent by its penetrating delineation of character and the admirable modeling 
of the head. The canvas depicts a memorable historical occasion: On the countenance of General 
Sucre may be read his satisfaction with the victory, on the glorious and ever-memorable field of 
Ayacucho, as he prepares to report to the Liberator Bolivar from his headquarters in an humble dwell- 
ing the decisive defeat of the Spanish troops of the Viceroy La Serna by the forces under. Sucre’s 


command.” 


FUNDAMENTAL DOCUMENTS IN THE NATIONAL 
LWP Ole BOI La. 


I. DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


HE sovereign representatives of the provinces of Alto Peru, 
deeply conscious of the magnitude and gravity of their 
responsibility toward Heaven and their fellowmen, divesting 
themselves on the altar of justice of every prejudice, selfish 

interest, and private inclination now, at the moment of enunciating the 
future of their constituents; having humbly and fervently implored 
the paternal guidance of the Divine Creator, tranquil in conscience 
because of the good faith, care, justice, moderation, and profound 
thought to which the present resolution owes its being, solemnly 
declare, in the name and by the unlimited authority of those whom 
they represent, that the happy day in which the fervent and unalter- 
able desire of Alto Peru for emancipation from the unjust, oppressive, 
and contemptible rule of King Fernando VII, a desire a thousand 
times attested in the blood of its sons, shall be proclaimed with 
due solemnity and authority in the present instrument; and they 
do further declare that for this privileged region the inferior status 
of being a colony of Spain must cease, as, likewise, all dependence 
on that country, or its monarchs, present and future; that, moreover, 
since it is for the best interests of Alto Peru not to jom any of the 
neighboring republics, it hereby constitutes itself a sovereign state 
independent of all nations, whether of the Old World or the New, 
and furthermore the departments of Alto Peru, united firmly in 
this just and high resolve, proclaim to the world their irrevocable 
decision to govern themselves, subject to the constitution, laws and 
authorities which they themselves establish, and which they believe 
most conducive to their future happiness as a nation, pledging 
their steadfast adhesion to the Holy Catholic religion and their 
inherent and sacred rights to honor, life, liberty, equality, property 
and security. And in witness of this deep and steadfast resolution, 
those Departments hereby ally and unite themselves and through 
this sovereign Assembly of representatives do covenant to maintain 
this high resolution firmly, unfalteringly, and courageously sacrificing 
thereto, if needs be, their life, property and all else that men hold 
dear. 
a 
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This is to be printed and communicated to the proper official for 
its publication and circulation. 

Given in the hall of sessions, August 6, 18265. 

Signed by our hands and legalized by our secretary-deputies. 

José Mariano SERRANO, deputy for Charcas, president.—Josk 
Maria MenpizABaL, deputy for La Paz, wice president.—Jost 
Maria pe Asin, deputy for La Paz.—MicuEL Josf DE CABRERA, 
deputy for Cochabamba.—Micuet Fermin Aparicio, deputy for 
La Paz.—Jost Micuret Lanza, deputy for La Paz.—FERMin 
EyYsaGuirRE, deputy for La Paz.—Francisco VipaL, deputy for 
Cochabamba.—Metcnor Daza, deputy for PotesiittManugL Josr 
CALDERON, deputy for Potosi—Dr. ManurLt ANToNIo ARELLANO, 
deputy for Potosi—Jos& BaiiviAn, deputy for La Paz.— 
Dr. Jost Manuret Pr&rez, deputy for Cochabamba.—Martin 
Carbon, deputy for La Paz.—Dr. Juan MANnurEL VELARDE, deputy 
for La Paz.—Francirsco Maria pE Prnepo, deputy for La Paz.— 
JOSE INDALECIO CALDERON Y SAN GINEs, deputy for La Paz.— 
CAsIMIRO DE OLANETA, deputy for Charcas.—ManureLt ANSELMO 
Tapia, deputy for Potesi—Manuet Maria UrcuLyu, deputy for 
Charcas.—Dr. RararL Monger, deputy for La Paz.—Dr. EKusEsio 
GUTIERREZ, deputy for La Paz.—NicoLAs pE CABRERA, deputy for 
Cochabamba.—ManvureL Martin, deputy for PotosimMaNnuEL 
Mariano CeEnTENO, deputy for Cochabamba.—DiIonIsio DE LA 
Borpa, deputy for Cochabamba.—MaNnvueL Arcotsr, deputy for 
Potosi—Jos& ANTONIO PALLARES, deputy for Potosi.—Jost Eusta- 
quio GaREcA, deputy for Potosi.—Jost MaNnuEL Tames, deputy for 
Cochabamba.— Dr. Prpro Terrazas, deputy for Cochabamba.— 
José Maria DaLence, deputy for Charcas.—MeEt.cuor Paz, deputy 
for Cochabamba.—FRaANcisco PALAZUELOs, deputy for Charcas.— 
MicueL VarcGas, deputy for Cochabamba.—ANToNIO VICENTE 
SEOANE, deputy for Santa Cruzi—Manvueit Maria Garcia, deputy 
for Potosi—Marcos EscupEro, deputy for Cochabamba.—MartIANno 
Menvez, deputy for Cochabamba.—MANvEL CaBELLo, deputy for 
Cochabamba.— Dr. Jost Martano Enriquez, deputy for Potosi.— 
Istporo TRUJILLO, deputy for Potosi—JuAN MANUEL DE MonToya, 
deputy for Potosi—AmpBrosto Mariano Hiparao, deputy for Char- 
cas.—M ARTINIANO VARGAS, deputy for Potosi.— VICENTE CABALLERO, 
deputy for Santa Cruz.—Jost IGNacio DE SAN GrNEs, deputy 
for Potosi, secretary.— ANGEL Mariano Moscoso, deputy for Chareas, 
secretary. 
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Il. THE LIBERATOR BEGS SUCRE TO ACCEPT THE 
PRESIDENCY OF BOLIVIA 


Caracas, April 6, 1827. 
To His Excellency 
THe GrRaAnD MARSHAL OF AYACUCHO, 
President of the Republic of Boliwa. 

Srr: The Bolivian people has chosen you for its chief magistrate; 
you are worthy of this testimonial of national gratitude. The Con- 
gress of that Republic earnestly begs me to urge you to accept the 
Presidency of the State in accordance with the Constitution. If I 
loved you more than I love Bolivia, I should advise you to avoid the 
cruel suffering entailed by the exercise of the supreme power; but no; 
Bolivia for you, as for me, is our favorite daughter; Junin and 
Ayacucho begot her; the Liberator should preserve her at the cost 
of any sacrifice. Your name will go down in history among the 
founders of republics. Bolivia is your achievement; like a tender 
and beloved daughter, she has a right to parental care. Ayacucho 
imposed this duty upon you; there you received from the hands of 
Victory the title of Father and Founder of Bolivia. I know you, 
sir, and therefore I venture to petition you; you can command 
without fear and without reproach; your ability and your great soul 
answer for the prosperity of Bolivia. I have committed you to the 
Bolivian Congress. J have gratuitously constituted myself your 
guarantor. I hope that you will pardon me a liberty which honors 
you, although it immolates you on the altar of public life; but glory 
must ever be the felicity of the hero. 

I am supplicating you, sir, for the felicity of Bolivia; do but swear 
to be the constitutional president of that Republic, and its good 
fortune will endure forever. 

Accept the expression of my distinguished consideration and 
respect. 

(Signed) Bovivar. 


ACTUAL ECONOMIC CONDITIONS OF BOlmivies 


By Senor Don ALBERTO PALACIOS 


Consul General of Bolivia in San Francisco, Calif. 


OLIVIA is at the present time developing a comprehensive and 
ample plan of public works in several regions of the Repub- 
lic. This plan contemplates principally the construction of 
three railroad lines: one of which runs toward the north, its 

object being to reach a navigable point of the Beni River, tributary 
to the Amazon, connecting in this manner the immense valleys of 
the northern and northwestern parts of the Republic with the Andes 
region; the second line runs toward the east in order to connect Sucre, 
one of the principal centers of the Republic, with the rest of it; and 
the third is to join the Bolivian Railroad system with that of 
Argentina. 

The line to Argentina is being financed with part of the loan of 
$33,000,000, floated in the United States in 1922, and which was used 
first to convert the Bolivian debt, and second to carry out several 
public works. The railroad to the Beni River is being constructed 
with funds appropriated by the treasury of the Department of La 
Paz. For the continuation of the line to Sucre, 102 miles in length, 
the Bolivian Government has just negotiated an internal loan of 
10,000,000 Bolivian pesos (that is about $3,000,000), with Patifio 
(Ine.), the biggest Bolivian mining concern, which proves first, the 
existence of sufficient Bolivian capital to undertake enterprises of 
such magnitude, and secondly, that the American loan has served to 
strengthen our credit, and has not depleted the resources of the 
Bolivian treasury. 

This loan of 10,000,000 Bolivian pesos is being issued at par, bear- 
ing 8 per cent interest and 2 per cent redemption. It should be noted 
that it is perhaps the only South American loan that has been issued 
at par. 

The railroad to Argentina is considered as the most important one 
constructed by the country, since it is to connect the southern part 
of the Republic, which is extremely rich in mineral and agricultural 
production, with the Argentine Republic and with the European 
and American markets, this new line establishing an outlet to the 
Atlantic. The distance from La Paz to the Argentine frontier is 519 
miles, and from this point to Buenos Aires 1,195 miles. Conse- 
quently, this railroad also places the Argentine Republic in direct 
communication with the northern part of Chile and the southern part 
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of Peru, through the Bolivian territory, affording new markets for 
Argentine wheat, cattle, hides, wool, ete. 

The line to Yungas is one of the most interesting in America; 
leaving La Paz at an altitude of 12,136 feet, and climbing the Andes 
chain of mountains up to 15,258 feet, it descends by the eastern slope 
and will eventually reach the northern plains at an altitude of 2,000 
feet, and at a navigable point of the Beni River, whence steam naviga- 
tion is established. At the present time it reaches the Yungas Valley, 
the construction work being located 60 kilometers from the city of 
La Paz. Its maximum grade is 6 per cent in some places and it is 
electrically operated. 








TYPE OF LOCOMOTIVE ON THE LA PAZ-YUNGAS RAILROAD 


Bolivia has actually been able to establish a railroad system in its 
western section, joining it with the Pacific by three railroad lines 
which terminate in the ports of Antofagasta, and Arica (Chile), and 
Mollendo (Peru); thus connecting its principal mining centers, which 
are situated on the Bolivian plateau in the Andes region. Its pro- 
gram now contemplates uniting the highlands with the plains of the 
east and northeast. The principal line planned in this program is the 
one from Cochabamba to Santa Cruz, the definite specifications of 
which have been completed. 

In this same Santa Cruz region, a highway is being constructed, 
which is to unite the city of this name with Yacuiba, a town situated 
on the Argentine frontier. 
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With Argentina, as has been stated above, Bolivia will soon be con- 
nected by means of the completion of a railroad which unites the 
Bolivian lines with those of Argentina in the frontier town of La 
Quiaca (Argentina). 

PUBLIC WORKS 


Last year the Ulen Contracting Co. completed the contracts that 
it had entered into with the Government for the sewerage system in 
the cities of La Paz and Cochabamba, representing a cost of 
$2,253,000. These public works have notably improved the sanitary 
conditions of both cities, the first of which has a population of 
130,000 and the second of 50,000. 





A GENERAL VIEW OF LA PAZ, BOLIVIA 


The city of La Paz has voted a loan of 1,800,000 Bolivian pesos, in 
order to pave the greater part of its streets, which loan was fully sub- 
scribed within the country, and the work is now under construction. 
The paving of sidewalks is to be paid for by the property owners, 
the city undertaking only the paving of the streets. 

The material that is being used is exclusively the product of the 
country. It is all of granite, which after several tests has proven to 
be the best to resist the climatic conditions of the great altitude at 
which these cities are located, and where both cement and asphalt 
crack easily cn account of the dryness of the climate. Many Ameri- 
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VIEWS OF LA PAZ 


Upper: One of the many public squares in the city 
Lower: A scene in the residential district 
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cans who live in Bolivia state that the sidewalks made from blocks of 
this very hard stone will have no equal in the world. This loan is 
guaranteed and will be redeemed by taxes on automobiles, trucks, 
and all kinds of vehicles and building material used in the city. 

For many years a cathedral of immense proportions has been 
under construction. All of it, including the domes, is of granite, 
many millions having been spent in its building. To complete it 
the board of the association in charge has voted a loan of 600,000 
Bolivian pesos, and this year it will open for religious services; 
nevertheless, it will not be entirely completed, as the towers and 
decorations yet remain unfinished. In 1923 it expended 185,000 
Bolivian pesos. 





A SPANISH-COLONIAL RESIDENCE IN LA PAZ 


The same city of La Paz has torn down its three old hospitals 
which were in the center of the city and is now building a modern 
one in the suburbs, of which several units are already completed. 
The total cost will reach a sum over 2,000,000 Bolivian pesos. 

The Banco de la Nacion Boliviana has at present under construction 
a new building to house its institution which will be the best of its 
kind in Bolivia. Its corner site is 98 by 131 feet and the four-story 
building will occupy a space of 12,838 square feet. The underground 
vaults will also occupy all this extension and the safe-deposit boxes, 
as well as all the iron doors, will be furnished by the well-known 


English firm Chubb & Co. 
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The Tiahuanacu Palace is now completing the installations inci- 
dental to housing the museum of antiquities, ethnography, ceramics, 
etc., and the library of the Geographic Society. The palace embodies 
architectural and decorative motives of the Tiahuanacu ruins, which 
date back to before the time of the Incas. La Paz is also building a 
new city hall, the first unit being finished this year, costing 500,000 
Bolivian pesos. 

The Chamber of Commerce of La Paz has donated 65,000 Bolivian 
pesos to the city for improvements in the children’s public play- 
grounds. 

The city of Sucre, capital of the Republic, has recently appropri- 
ated the sum of half a million Bolivian pesos for the opening of a new 
park and a paving program, and this work is also under active con- 
struction. The city of Potosi has voted a program of public works 
umounting to 1,800,000 Bolivian pesos, the main part for the con- 
struction of a new municipal market to serve as model for others, 
which will be fitted with all the latest improvements in this kind 
of modern structure, and the enlargement of the mint, the building 
of a new municipal hospital, and new schools. 

It would be in order to mention that the city of Potosi is located 
in the center of the mining region of Bolivia, from which come large 
quantities of silver, tin, and bismuth. 

The city of Cochabamba which is located in the agricultural center 
of Bolivia and which has been connected with the rest of the Repub- 
lic by means of a very expensive railroad, which is rated as the most 
costly line in the world, each of its 127 miles having cost an average 
of $150,000, has likewise voted a large sum for public improve- 
ments, of which the sum of 1,000,000 Bolivian pesos is for the 
increasing of its water supply, which was proving inadequate in com- 
parison with the increase in population, and also for the paving of a 
portion of the city. In addition it has appropriated the sum of 
100,000 Bolivian pesos for the construction of a stadium for the use of 
the high-school students, and 50,000 Bolivian pesos for new gram- 
mar-school buildings. The city is also building a new hospital. 

The city of Oruro has appropriated another million Bolivian pesos 
for the construction of a new city hall, a municipal market, and for 
the enlargement of its hospital. 

Santa Cruz, situated in eastern Bolivia, and quite distant 
from other centers, is at this time engaged in the construction of a 
system of water-piping and distribution at a cost of 300,000 Bolivian 
pesos. It also has under construction a new municipal hospital, and 
a new municipal market which will cost 40,000 Bolivian pesos. 

It is not only in the cities of large population that works of 
improvement are being effected; many small towns of from 1,000 to 
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8,000 population have undertaken them also, among them Achacachi 
(8,626), Department of La Paz, has appropriated 25,000 Bolivian 
pesos for public works. Cliza (6,979), Department of Cochabamba, 
appropriated 100,000 Bolivian pesos for water mains; Quime (1,746), 
Department of La Paz, is installing water mains and paving its 
streets, at a cost of 50,000 Bolivian pesos; Inquisivi (6,056), Depart- 
ment of La Paz, is expending 15,000 Bolivian pesos to extend its 
electric-light service; Ayquile (5,656), Department of Cochabamba, 
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THE CAPITOL, SUCRE, BOLIVIA 


is also constructing a modern system of water mains and is building 
a municipal hospital; Pasorapa (2,835), of the same Department, will 
also soon have a modern system of water mains. Huanuni (1,677), 
Department of Oruro, a new town, is also completing several public 
works. Arani (Cochabamba), is replacing its water mains. It has 
received for this purpose 14,000 feet of Manessman iron water pipe in 
order to conduct water to the city. Chulumani (6,000), has imported 
hydroelectric machinery for its electric service. 
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NEW PUBLIC HIGHWAYS 


During the last three years several automobile roads have been 
constructed, among which the principal are as follows: 


From— Miles 
GAR AAZst On S OT AIL aie == see eek ke eae ie cay opie ree cheesy eee ote 3 
PAC OC knee t Ota Vill el7; © ns oe eee repel Benya ee a er eciemee e 125 
IZOLOSIE VOR SU CIC seks ampere eel) alain eam RENAME AA eae alin ine 106 
SWCD tO (Coelnajoemalops = 2. so eo ee 191 
INSEE N Hes NSU yo alee oe eee ae en he ee SP Eh eee Seite ee 270 
SUNG TEE eat Oe ey Gl I ease Ne eR ope eer ee pens alent LU ge ac 116 


An automobile service is maintained over these roads for the 
transportation of passengers and the concessionaires receive a subsidy 
from the Government for the maintenance of such roads, the Gov- 
ernment appropriating for this purpose in 1924 the sum of 278,387 
Bolivian pesos. 

The sum of 250,000 Bolivian pesos is now being spent for the 
construction of an automobile road from Sucre, the capital, to the 
town of Monteagudo, of which a stretch of 116 miles, as far as Padilla, 
has been completed. This road passes through a region rich in 
agricultural products. 

The firm of Guggenheim Bros., an American concern, owner of 
an important tin mine, has constructed a road 70 miles in length 
from the railroad station of Eucaliptus to their property at a cost of 
$800,000. The West Coast Leader says: “It is claimed to be the 
longest and the best road ever built in South America by private 
interests.”’? This road is from 13,000 to 15,000 feet above sea level. 
A road from Chiquitos to Cordillera (Department of Santa Cruz), 
has been opened to public traffic, and two contracts made for the 
construction of the road from Punata to Vallegrande (Departments 
of Santa Cruz and Cochabamba), at a cost of 50,000 and 240,000 
Bolivian pesos, respectively. 

The city of Tarija, with its 10,000 inhabitants, has been connected 
with the Bolivian-Argentine Railway by means of an automobile 
road extending a length of 270 miles, at a cost of 815,530 Bolivian 
pesos, which was built by the Government, and at the present time 
the town has voted the sum of 500,000 Bolivian pesos for paving 
and sewerage improvements. 

From San Borja (Yacuma) to the counties of Inquisivi, Ayopoya, 
La Paz, and Cochabamba, a distance of 357 miles, a road for the 
transportation of cattle is being built, at a cost of approximately 
330,000 Bolivian pesos. This will relieve the shortage of cattle 
in the highlands and open the market to the plains of the north. 

The Government has appropriated 200,000 Bolivian pesos to take 
care of rebuilding and extending the roads in the valley of “Rio Abajo”’ 
near the town of La Paz. 
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The automobile road from La Paz to Sorata, a mountainous road 
93 miles long, has been completed and opens up one of the richest 
and most picturesque sections of the Republic. 


NEW INDUSTRIES 


One of Bolivia’s most serious handicaps in building railroads 
and in general construction, will be greatly relieved by the organiza- 
tion of the Sociedad de Cemento Nacional, which will manufacture 
cement. It will be located in Calacoto, county of Pacajes, near 
La Paz. 

Three years ago a cardboard factory was established in Bolivia 
which, having obtained satisfactory results, extended its business 





SUSPENSION BRIDGE ON THE SUCRE-COCHABAMBA ROAD 


to the manufacture of different kinds of paper, and finally has com- 
menced to produce newsprint paper on which some of the Bolivian 
dailies are already being printed. Its machinery is operated by means 
of electricity and the raw material used is straw and wild grass, the 
use of these being especially notable, since up to this time the hind- 
rance which can be said to have absolutely prohibited the manufacture 
of paper in many countries was the want of the raw material. Among 
its products are the following: Letterhead paper, dull and glossy; 
paper for newspapers; paper, plain and ruled, white and in colors, 
It also manufactures envelopes of various sizes, wrapping paper, 
paper bags and waterproof roofing paper and has a capacity of four 
and one-half million pounds yearly. 
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EXPORTS AND IMPORTS 


The exports of Bolivia during the last three years amounted to the 
following figures: 








Year | Metric tons | Value, Bolivian pesos 
RGD yer aden ets Wmoke cre We cra re Wt a week | 95, 983 66, 919, 445. 62 
ILS 22 a eA ne ae ed JE ae Bias re ah ee, Veen nomen Couet 120, 725 94, 789, 561. 28 
IN) 25 eT ee eG, Si ame Sop eerie Banke ee Ra ee he ie 122, 736 107, 693, 861. 98 








During the first four months of 1924 the exports were valued at 
46,936,474.47 Bolivian pesos, which represents a 30 per cent increase 
as compared with the exports during the first four months of 1923, 
which came to 35,975,573.29 Bolivian pesos. 

The principal articles exported in 1923 were the following: 


Bolivian pesos 


pip emere ates yeey hg ye ee inher ss Cord ene Ree pape 80, 612, 468. 57 
SS illive Teeeeeem ten a nie pe etn nh el aes Se ol Dee eRe ere 9, 376, 450. 52 
CHOP EY SENOS STs ek gee a ra RR ee Rare ede oe 6, 762, 441. 87 
Vasu) Ol oven ec 2s ERs a Se a An a ie Sameer 3, 447, 345. 92 
USS Talitha ee Man sort ea ey eee ee A te ee 2, 484, 313. 12 
VEE EEG he Se Led Na ae A al ete RA oo Se Me ee LB 1, 980, 351. 55 
Micelles 2 a tS ee Ba eee ee ee ee 3, 030, 490. 43 


The imports during the same time were as follows: 


Bolivian pesos 


AT et ge a ye a et a 70, 853, 152. 19 
INQ 22 Eades ina a 2 Wea fs Ee ee a pd I ae ay aa 53, 092, 129. 05 
NNO 2 Seite Relig oO nes A nee tha pe eG 2 Mieke 55, 589, 505. 72 


The exports from San Francisco during the year 1924 were 9,500 
tons, with a value of $374,380.30; and from Seattle 15,000 tons, 
valued at $775,098.23. 

NATIONAL DEBT 


The public debts on June 30, 1924, were as follows: 


Dollars 
HOxcbe Talla Got series See ee reat ee ae Oe amie sy eee 30, 465, 500 
ra Ge rena ell eho teeters ey ee ce ar, sce te ee a me ence. 15, 330, 600 


Therefore, the per capita external debt was $10.15 and the per 
capita total debt $15.26. 

The bonds floated by the American loan of 1922 in the various 
issues reached a sum total of $29,000,000. From this sum there 
has already been paid through the operations of the sinking fund 
(August 13, 1924) $1,188,500. Bonds outstanding at that time were 
$27,811,500. 

Bolivia produces almost half of the world’s supply of tin, the 
average price during 1923 being £202 a ton, and during the first six 
months of last year £247. Bolivia is also the principal producer 
of bismuth, whose price is controlled by the Bolivian mines. 
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NATIONAL BANKS 


The paid capital of the three national banks up to June 30, 1924, 


was as follows 
Bolivian pesos 


Banco derlayNaclonels oliviama ass) os a Reemaroae _- 22, 000, 000 
BamcomNiacromallecl eyes ollicvsicis sesame ee ie a gn er 12, 000, 000 
Banco lencatmtill mem otaker sree a areas 12, 500, 000 

IR Coit ai esse ti ee et fe ee pecs 5 SES Aa eo Se en ACO 46, 500, 000 


The reserves of each one of these banks are the following: 


Bolivian pesos 





BancordeslamNacionel olivia eee ee 3, 573, 268. 39 
BancosNacionaledeqs olivia sees ee yen es 8, 150, 000. 00 
Brame op Wen ceatrnittitmse cep age tan ne en Coe ie lean 3, 750, 000. 00 

AT Gell Ss as ea gS Bre a eg etn Bs eptee AO eg 15, 473, 268. 39 








INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE SPANNING THE QUIACA RIVER 


- 


These reserves incorporated with the paid-up capital give a total 
banking capital of Bs/61,973,268.39. The reserves in gold of these 
three ponies amount to Bs/21, 068,995.80, and the profits made 
during the first six months of 1924 to Bs/2, 909,648.29. 

The money received in deposit from the amid te amounted to Bs/- 
53,356,371.20. To this should be added Bs/26,894,725.68 more 
received in trust from the public, giving a total of Bs/80,251,096.88. 

Bolivian exchange at par is that of 2.5 Bolivian pesos for one 
dollar. 

The exchange during the last three months has fluctuated around 
2.95 Bolivian pesos per dollar. 
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NATIONAL BUDGET 


The appropriations for expenses for the present year are: 


Bolivian pesos 





INENMOMEN, lohan Ss Suns ee ee eee 44, 876, 203. 87 
IDeperrinnent louis = eee eee eee 10, 551, 286. 29 
SNUB OU TORU lee aera ee WU eS ee eed oes aa 55, 427, 490. 16 


The appropriations for the Department do not include those for 
the municipalities that have the right to vote certain taxes (with 
the consent of Congress) to care for their local needs (sanitation, 
public hghting, water mains, paving, etc.). 

The 1924-25 Congress voted 42,220,400 Bolivian pesos, which 
covers all expenses for this year and balances the budget. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHT 


La Paz is an important railroad center, four different lines leaving 
from there: (1) To Mollendo (Peru); (2) to Arica (Chile); (3) to 
Antofagasta (Chile) and the Argentine Republic; (4) to Yungas, 
partly constructed, which is to terminate at a point on a navigable 
river flowing toward the Amazon and therefore making a connection 
with Brazil. 

Mr. Nelson Rounsewell, in an interesting study on the economic 
plans of the Argentine-Bolivian Railroad, states the following: “As 
the terminal of four great international railroads, La Paz will be the 
most important railway center in South America. Travelers from 
all directions will find the route ‘“‘ via La Paz” to be the quickest and 
most interesting, combining a variety of scenic and commercial 
interest not to be equaled by any other transcontinental route.” 

Following are some distances and passenger rates on the above- 
mentioned international lines: 


From La Paz to Antofagasta_______ 722 miles—rate, 81.65 Bolivian pesos and 
22.40 Bolivian pesos for 2 nights Pullman. 

Krome Way Baz) to) Anicas= 22225 52225 274 miles—rate, 43.85 Bolivian pesos and 
9.40 Bolivian pesos for 1 night Pullman. 

From La Paz to Mollendo_________ 529 miles—rate, 91.80 Bolivian pesos. 

From La Paz to Buenos Aires______ 1,714 miles—rates, 380 Bolivian pesos, 


not including Pullman. 


On the Buenos Aires line 60 miles under construction were to be 
completed in May of the present year; this distance was covered by 
automobiles until the completion of the railroad. In addition to the 
above rates we give the following for people who may wish to travel 
to Bolivia by water from this country: 

Wiron INIeny Work wo Aunee), (as Class) ooo eb e oe te ee ee $235 
eon Sein IMeaineiksxeo wo Aros, Grhasio CllkIS) - 2 oe 285 
50400—257—Bull. 8 





9 
(3) 
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As there are many companies that provide passenger service to 
South America, it is possible that there may be slight differences in 
the above rates, just as there are also differences in those of the rail- 
roads, which are revised each year. 

Current freight rates (Pacific coast to west coast of South America) : 


Teun) CRE a es ee ea ee ee per M feet !__ $11-12 
DVI G NTH Cees oa es aa ey me pe sk per 2,000 pounds__ 10 
ARC 6 lies eres eae eect es 0 ec Sar ge BER alee ea dos=e=e 10 
Oilsandecasolimes se 4a" a ae —eeene ne per ton W/M_-_ 10 
Canned, cood sey. Oe eee 2 ers a eee ee ee eee douse 15 
Genera cargos iis ibe cae Co Ee ee oe eee dosias 18 
Dare ail ery Sa Sires 5 ere ag eee doss== 25 
IX OLOSIVES ey seater site es tere ene tS Me NAL per 2,000 pounds__ 50 








ANOTHER TYPE OF LOCOMOTIVE IN USE ON BOLIVIAN RAILROADS 


From west coast of South America to Pacific coast: 


ORES Weer a oes a ore RAN ve get a Bde oye per 2,240 pounds__ $4. 50 

Generalicarc ot aiae eae es ee er eee per ton W/M_-_~ 10. 00 
Following are cablegram rates to Bolivia: 

DEO eee oto Ree ge pa for each word__ $0. 62 

STB) fee ve cl Se ca 2 a ss a ale Ce dom ol 

WICC kg 1G 1 Ga gs so de eg ae pe ceo for 20 words:_ _—3.. 10 


The consular dispatch of merchandise to Bolivia requires the 
following: 

The consular invoice is to be made out in five copies, except on 
shipments going via Mollendo, which requires six copies, presentation 
of commercial invoice, payment of 3 per cent on the f. o. b. value of 
the shipment, stating in all the documents that the shipment is going 





1 According to destination and size of parcels. 
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forward “en transito a Bolivia,’ which notation must also be shown 
on the packages besides the respective marks and weights in kilos. 
Each consular invoice blank is valued at $0.25. 


PASSPORTS 


To be allowed to visit Bolivia, the following documents are required: 

(a) Passport visad by the Bolivian consul; 

(b) Certificate of good health, showing the bearer not to suffer 
from any contagious disease. 

(c) Certificate of good conduct issued by the police authorities. 
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COPPER ORE AWAITING SHIPMENT AT COROCORO 


MINING NEWS 


Pulacayo is an old mine which is said to have produced more 
silver than any other. American capital now owns a part of it, 
working it with very good machinery. Shafts and excavations 
have already reached a depth of 1,700 feet. However, the most 
notable thing about this enterprise is that the mine dumpings that 
were entirely valueless a few years ago, by means of the modern 
process of concentration can now be exploited. The cubic measure- 
ment of such dumpings amounts to about 3,000,000 tons, valued at 
45,000,000 Bolivian pesos, which now constitute an actual reserve 
for the company. 

On the Bolivian plateau, near the city of Oruro, have been dis- 
covered extensive deposits of tri-basic phosphate of lime, a substance 
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considered as one of the best for soil fertilizing, and superior to 
Chilean nitrates. If this fertilizer is a hydrated tri-calctum phos- 
phate it will represent considerable riches, since this substance is 
considered as a very pure calcium phosphate—in fact the finest to 
be found in the world. Petitions have been filed for its exploitation, 
foreigners who are interested being able to obtain grants under the 
same conditions as Bolivian citizens. In this connection it is 
in order to repeat the following opinion on the Bolivian mining laws 
expressed by Mr. W. L. Schurz, trade commissioner of the United 
States, in Series No. 208 of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce: 

There is probably no country in the world where the mining laws in general 
are more favorable to the foreigner than in Bolivia. All foreigners, regardless 


of nationality, may acquire mineral claims under exactly the same conditions as 
citizens of Bolivia. Nor are these conditions onerous or difficult of fulfillment. 


GENERAL NEWS 


In the Chapare region (Cochabamba) a plan for foreign coloniza- 
tion there is being developed. Fifty colonists are now established 
and preparations are being made to receive 150 European families. 

Col. Wiliam H. Murray, of Oklahoma, has obtained a concession 
of Bolivian Government lands in order to establish American farmers 
onthem. ‘The first colony of 30 families is now established there. 

According to the latest information of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, the drilling operations which they are carrying on in the 
eastern part of Bolivia, Bermejo No. 2 well has reached a depth 
of 1,960 feet and is producing 500 barrels daily. 

According to a recent report from the Central Telegraph office, 
there are 266 branch telegraph offices, and in those sections isolated 
from the cities 12 wireless stations have been installed and are in 
operation. 

Heating by electricity is meeting with great approval in La Paz. 

There are already installed 2,300 electric heaters, according to a 
report of the Bolivian General Enterprise Co. 

Prof. Waldemar Lindgren, of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has recently made very interesting studies on Bolivian 
ceology. 

Johns Hopkins University is publishing a series of monographs 
devoted to the presentation of investigations on the geology of 
Bolivia. Two numbers are devoted to the following subjects: 

No. 1. The Geology of the Corocoro Copper District of Bolivia, by 
Joseph T. Singewald, jr., and Edward W. Berry, 115 pp., 7 plates. 
The Johns Hopkins Press, $1.25. 

No. 4. Paleobotanical Contributions to the Carboniferous and Lower 
Cretaceous of Peru, the Miocene of Southern Chile, and Pliocene of 
Bolwia, by Edward W. Berry. 














f O af HE WER EEE OW BOARD. 

COMMEMORATIVE OF THE OFFICIAL VISIT OF THE PAN AMERIGAN 
HIGHWAY COMMISSION TO FHE DISTRIC’T OF COLUMBIA AND THE: 
STATES OF NORTH CAROLINA, SENTUGKY, ILLINOIS, MINNESOTA, 
WISCONSIN, MICHIGAN, OHIO, PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW JERSEY. [ 
JUNE 2 TO JULY 3, 1924, 

THE HAPPINESS AND PROSPERITY OF THE PEOPLE OF THE 
UNITED STATES HAVE BEEN GREATLY ENHANCED BY YOUR 
DEFINITE PROGRAM OF HIGHWAY BDUCATION, THE PRINCIPLES 
OF WHIGH HAVE BEEN FIRMLY IMPLANTED IN THEIR MINDS, 

YOU HAVE EVERY REASON TO FEEL A DEBP SENSE OF PRIDB 
IN HAVING SPREAD WITH SUCH SUCCESS THIS MODERN CONCEPT 9 
Of HUMAN WELL BEING. fF HAS,NO DOUBT, BEEN APPARENT TO # = 
YOU THAT IN TENDERING TO US YOUR GENEROUS INVITATION 
WE HAVE NOT FAILED TO UNDERSTAND AND APPRECIATE THE 
GREAT SOGIAL IMPORTANGE OF THE IDEAS WHICH IT IS THE 
PURPOSE OF THE BOARD TO PERPETUATE, | 
WE WHO HAVE OBSERVED THE RESULTS OF YOUR ENDEAVORS 
RENDER TO YOU OUR HEARTFELT APPRECIATION AND OUR 
EVERLASTING GRATITUDE, WHICH WE FURTHER EXTEND TO 
THE ORGANIZATIONS WHICH HAVE COOPERATED WITH YOU. 
IN THIS GREAT WORK AND TO THE INDIVIDUALS WHO HAVE 
ACCORDED US THEIR MOST COURTEOUS ATTENTION, 
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TABLET COMMEMORATING THE VISIT OF THE PAN AMERICAN 
HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


This bronze tablet, commemorative of the visit of the Pan American Highway Commission 
to the United States, June 2-July 3, 1924, was unveiled with appropriate ceremonies in the 
patio of the Pan American Union Building on the morning of June 15, 1925. The tablet 
has since been set in permanent position in the north wall of the lower “corridor. 
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O COMMEMORATE the visit to the United States in June, 

1924, of the Latin American delegates to the Pan American 

Highway Conference, a bronze tablet was recently un- 

veiled at the Pan American Union, with appropriate cere- 

mony, in which the Secretary of State of the United States, members 

of the Latin American Diplomatic Corps, and other prominent offi- 

cials participated. The tablet, which is 5 feet high by 3 feet in 

width, bears an inscription, addressed to the Highway Education 

Board and signed by all the Latin American members of the con- 
ference, which reads as follows: 

Commemorative of the official visit of the Pan American Highway Commission to 
the District of Columbia and the States of North Carolina, Kentucky, Illinois, Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, June 2 to 
July 3, 1924. 

The happiness and prosperity of the people of the United States have been greatly 
enhanced by your definite program of highway education, the principles of which 
have been firmly implanted in their minds. 

You have every reason to feel a deep sense of pride in having spread with such 
success this modern concept of human well being. It has no doubt, been apparent 
to you that in tendering to us your generous invitation we have not failed to under- 
stand and appreciate the great social importance of the ideas which it is the purpose 
of the board to perpetuate. 

We who have observed the results of your endeavors, render to you our heartfelt 
appreciation and our everlasting gratitude, which we further extend to the organiza- 
tions which have cooperated with you in this great work and to the individuals who 
have accorded us their most courteous attention. 


It will be remembered by readers of the BULLETIN that the confer- 
ence which met at Washington in June, 1924, was organized by the 
Highway Education Board of the United States with the cooperation 
of a group of automobile and road machinery manufacturers, for the 
purpose of demonstrating to the road engineers of Latin America 
the most modern methods of highway construction and the economic 
advantages of improved means of communication. That confer- 
ence was the forerunner of the official Pan American Highway Con- 
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THE UNVEILING CEREMONIES 

The Ambassador of Chile, Senor Don Beltran Mathieu, presented the tablet to the Highway Education 
Board on behalf of the members of the commission. Dr. John J. Tigert, chairman of that board, 
accepted the tablet and transferred it to the custody of the Pan American Union 

In the photograph, left to right: M. Hannibal Price, the Minister of Haiti; Senor Don Manuel C. Téllez, 
Ambassador of Mexico; Dr. John J. Tigert; Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State; Senor Don 
Beltran Mathieu; Senor Dr. Honorio Pueyrredoén, the Ambassador of Argentina; and Dr. L.S. Rowe, 
Director General of the Pan American Union 


gress which will assemble at Buenos Aires. in October, 1925, in ac- 
cordance with the resolution of the Fifth International Conference 
of American States and the recommendation of the Governing Board 
of the Pan American Union. 

Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director General of the Pan American Union and 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the Pan American Con- 
federation for Highway Education, which was organized at the con- 
ference in 1924, presided at the unveiling of the tablet at the Pan 
American Union. In introducing the Ambassador of Chile, Doctor 
Rowe said in part: 

I can not let this opportunity go by without referring very briefly to the 
splendid record of achievement of the delegates from the Republics of Latin 
America who attended the Pan American Highway Congress. They have spared 
no effort in arousing public interest in the improvement of the highways of their 


respective countries, and have thus rendered a service of which they may well be 
proud. 
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MR. KELLOGG DELIVERING ADDRESS OF ACCEPTANCE 


The Secretary of State, Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, representing the Pan American Union, accepted the 
custody of the tablet 


We have assembled to witness the unveiling of a tablet which is, as it were, the 
expression of their gratitude for the stimulus received during their visit to 
the United States. 

The presentation of this tablet, on behalf of the delegates of the Latin American 
Republics, will be made by His Excellency, the Ambassador of Chile, whom I 
have the honor of presenting to you. 


The Ambassador of Chile, Hon. Beltran Mathieu, who presented 
the tablet to the Highway Education Board on behalf of the Latin 
American delegates, spoke as follows: 


The pleasant and grateful task has fallen to me to present, on behalf of the 
Latin American delegates to the Pan American Highway Congress, the tablet 
commemorative of the holding of that important meeting. This tablet has, 
however, a much deeper significance than a mere historical reminder of that 
international congress. It is intended to express the deep appreciation and 
gratitude of the delegates from the Republics of Latin America for the many 
courtesies and kindnesses shown to them in the United States and, especially, for 
the inspiration and stimulus which they derived from their visit to this great 
country. The inspection tour which they made not only convinced them of the 
marvelous progress of road building in the United States, but also kindled their 
enthusiasm to foster similar movements in their respective countries. 

It is because of the inspiration thus received that they were prompted to make 
this gift to the Highway Education Board, and it is with great pleasure that, in 
the name of the Latin American delegates to the Pan American Highway Con- 
gress, I transmit herewith this commemorative tablet. 
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The tablet was accepted on behalf of the Highway Education 
Board by the chairman of the board, Hon. John J. Tigert, Commis- 
sioner of Education of the United States. In accepting the tablet, 
Doctor Tigert said: 


It is to me a most pleasing duty to accept, on behalf of the Highway Educa- 
tion Board, this artistic bronze tablet, commemorative of an event of more 
than passing significance to aH the Republics of this Western Continent of ours. 

The movement for better roads is not alone a matter of national importance, 
but concerns in a far-reaching way our international relations. Through 
improved channels of communication nations come to know and appreciate 
one another, opportunities for the interchange of ideas and the promotion of 
mutual commercial interest are enhanced and the possibilities of misunder- 
standing are diminished. This truth applies with peculiar force to the Repub- 
lies occupying the American Continent, where the spirit of friendly association 
and sympathetic cooperation has been so effectively nurtured. The Pan 
American Highway Conference marks a distinct and golden link in the chain 
of happy circumstances which bind our respective countries. 

Accordingly, as chairman of the Highway Education Board, under whose 
auspices the Pan American Highway Conference was conducted, I am greatly 
honored and gratified to accept this testimonial of appreciation offered by the 
delegates and at the same time desire to transfer it to the perpetual custody of 
the Pan American Union, in whose safe-keeping it has been appropriately 
placed. 


The Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State of the United 
States and chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, in accepting the custody of the tablet on the part of the 
Union, spoke as follows: 


I deem it a very real privilege to accept, on behalf of the Pan American 
Union, the custody of this beautiful tablet which is, as it were, the material 
expression of that spirit of cooperation and mutual helpfulness so characteristic 
of the relations between the Republics of the American Continent. 

The delegates to the Pan American Highway Congress, who assembled here 
in June, 1924, came together for the purpose of securing a first-hand view of 
the effort made in the United States to improve the roads of the country, and, 
at the same time, to formulate plans by which the great movement for highway 
improvement might be fostered in their respective countries. There is real 
inspiration in the thought of the representatives of the American Republics 
assembling with a view to placing their best thought and experience at the 
disposal of one another. It is thus that the true spirit of Pan Americanism is 
developed. 

In accepting, on behalf of the Pan American Union, the custory of this beau- 
tiful tablet, I desire at the same time to express the deep appreciation of the 
Union to the delegates to whose generosity we are so deeply indebted, and, at 
the same time, to wish them the fullest measure of success in the important 
work which they have undertaken in their respective countries. 


This tablet has been attached to the wall of the corridor imme- 
diately to the north of the open court, where it will be an enduring 
record of an occasion rich in that human sympathy and friendly 
understanding which are the underlying principles and the very 
essence of the Pan American ideal. 
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In connection with the far-reaching movement in the Latin- 
American countries toward more and better roads it is interesting to 
recall that it was Juan Martin de Pueyrredon, the distinguished great 
uncle of the actual Ambassador of Argentina in the United States, who, 
as far back as 1817, expressed his lively interest in roads in the follow- 
ing practical fashion: 


In view of the fact that well-kept roads for the transportation of city supplies 
and the ready distribution of the fruits of the outlying countryside are the best 
means of obtaining abundantly stocked markets and of encouraging the farmers 
by providing inexpensive transportation for the products of their industry; and 
bearing in mind that on numerous occasions the zeal of the Government has 
embraced, on broad lines, this interesting subject to the great and immediate 
benefit of the rural towns and districts; and having in consequence observed that 
as the provisions of inspection were strictly applied in determined sections of 
the country, other sections of the country not less important were greatly neg- 
lected, so that the farming and commercial classes were often handicapped in 
their enterprises; and finally, being convinced that nothing is more worthy of the 
paternal care of the chief authority than the removal with vigorous hand of all 
those obstacles which time, negligence, and the fact that this is a new country 
have accumulated in the public channels of industrial transportation—a deed 
more honorable in the doing by reason of the fact that it is undertaken in the 
midst of the unrest and disturbance of a war which claims the greater part of 
the Government’s attention; I now decree that there be immediately appointed 
in this capital city a COMMISSION OF ROADS to consider everything which may 
conduce toward the betterment, order, and good administration of the roads 
of these provinces, to suggest methods whereby they can be brought to the 
greatest state of perfection, and duly maintained therein. 

In order that this Decree may be communicated to the respective authorities 
to the end that these may facilitate to the various commissioners whatever may 
be necessary to the execution of this decree, the latter shall be published for the 
information of the public and, also, to arouse the interest and zeal of the inhabi- 


tants of these provinces, who, the Supreme Government hopes, will in their 
turn work toward the success of this measure. 


(Signed) PUEYRREDON, 
Head of the United Provinces of El Rio de la Plata. 
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By Prof. SAMUEL J. REcoRD 


School of Forestry, Yale University 
THE TROPICAL FORESTRY PROBLEM 


HE vast, but little known, forest resources of the Tropics are 
beginning to command attention as never before in the 
history of the world. The inhabitants of temperate regions 
have known the tropical forests chiefly as sources of rare 

and tancy woods and special products, but they are now turning to 
them for materials for everyday use. The people of the United 
States are just awakening to the realization that our virgin forests, 
supposedly inexhaustible, are nearly cut over. Adequate forestry 
measures have been too long delayed to meet the situation we are 
facing. 

In the past, when one region had been culled of its valuable timber, 
the lumber industry moved on to another. Now the limits within 
our own borders have been reached; the next move is into tropical 
America. Such a movement is already under way and is going to 
have a profound effect, not only upon our industries, but also upon the 
countries in which the forests are situated. Ignorance of the values 
of the new woods is sure to involve confusion and waste in utilization, 
as well as needless destruction of the forests. Herein hes unusual 
opportunity for service, as well in the interest of humanity as of 


science. 
WHAT YALE HAS DONE 


The condition now confronting us was foreseen by Yale University, 
and in 1916 the activities of the School of Forestry were extended to 
include Tropical Forestry. In so doing, the school but attempted to 
carry out in a wider field the Yale tradition of public service. Even 
with the limited resources, it has been possible to collect material and 
publish the results of investigations, particularly in forest products, 
which have won recognition for the school as a pioneer in this field. 

There are now in the Yale collections over 7,500 catalogued wood 
samples, many of which were secured with botanical specimens which 
permit correct identification by systematic botanists. This authentic 
material serves as the key for classifying the woods for scientific 
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purposes and for determining the identity of the timbers of commerce. 
Such information is also essential to a critical compilation of the 
literature. There is also at Yale the nucleus of a herbarium of tropical 
trees; an excellent collection of books, pamphlets, and manuscript 
reports; microscopic slides of representative woods of the various 
natural families; and a limited amount of material for exhibit or 
museum purposes. 

The publications include one large volume entitled “‘ Timbers of 
Tropical America” (Yale Press, 1924); two bulletins, one on lignum- 
vitae and one on cocobolo, in the School of Forestry series; a bib- 
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YALE SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 


The School of Forestry of Yale contains a valuable collection of over 7,500 specimens of woods 


liography of foreign woods; and several papers and articles in various 
journals and magazines. Two important contributions by students 
have been published, one on the woods of Hawaii, the other on the 
woods of New Zealand. A report on Boxwood, to be issued as a 
school bulletin, is nearly ready for press, and various other projects 
are under way. 

WHAT YALE IS PLANNING TO DO 


So important has the work become and so urgent the need for con- 
tinuing it that a member of the faculty who has been associated with 
the undertaking from its beginning will next year be relieved of his 
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other duties, so that he can devote his entire time to tropical forestry 
and forest products. The proposed lines of activity are as follows: 

Research in the laboratory.—Continue the investigations of tropical 
woods with reference to their structure and classification, their 
mechanical and physical properties, and the problems involved in 
seasoning and preservation. This work is of a fundamental nature 
and is essential to other lines of investigation. Yale has already 
made substantial contributions in this field and the opportunities are 
limited only by the resources at command. 

Economic investigations.—Study the needs of our wood-using indus- 
tries and the adaptability of tropical woods to these needs. Supple- 
ment laboratory tests with fabrication and service tests in coopera- 
tion with industries. Eliminate so far as possible the confusion 
resulting from a multiplicity of strange names. Collect and publish 
data of educational! value to the trade. 

Field investigations.—Obtain as much information as possible re- 
garding the location, extent, and composition of the forests, and the 
various factors involved in their utilization and conservation. Much 
of this work can be done in cooperation with other agencies. It is 
intended that Yale should, at least at first, become a clearing house 
for information of this kind, rather than undertake extensive field 
expeditions. 

Cooperation.—Considerable progress has already been made in 
establishing relations with forestry departments and research insti- 
tutions in tropical countries. This can be very materially extended 
with good results. It leads to an interchange of material and infor- 
mation, encourages local agencies, and helps coordinate otherwise 
dissociated activities. In this way Yale can be very influential and 
helpful. 

There are also opportunities for cooperation with various institu- 
tions in the United States which are now or may become interested 
in tropical forestry, such as the United States Forest Ser vice, the Pan 
American Union, forest schools, and museums. 

Bnet iom hon instruction in tropical woods and tropical for- 
estry problems for the students in the general course at Yale and 
provide opportunities for research by advanced and special students. 

Encourage students from tropical countries to study forestry at 
Yale with a view to practising their profession at home and. promot- 
ing forestry and other conservation measures there. The success of 
the work in the Philippines under the direction of Yale foresters is 
sufficient evidence of the possibilities for similar service in Latin 
America. 

As evidence of the growing appreciation of the importance of 
education in tropical forestry it is interesting to note that the Impe- 
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rial Forestry Institute of Oxford University is arranging for a full- 
time post of lecturer in tropical forest botany. The work at Oxford 
will presumably be considered primarily with the Old World Tropics, 
as is that at Yale with the New. 


WHAT IS NEEDED 


The results already obtained at Yale, even under the handicap of 
very limited resources, have demonstrated the possibilities of the 
tropical work and the opportunities for development and expansion. 
Yale’s tropical forestry program is definite and practical, but it can 
not be carried out in amanner at all commensurate with its importance 
without additional funds for this purpose. 

What is needed most is an endowed foundation of tropical forestry 
in Yale University. This should be ample to provide the salary of 
one full-time professor and cover the costs of clerical and laboratory 
assistance, collections, publications, and travel. 

Pending adequate endowment, there is urgent need for gifts to 
income which may be used in building up the collections, preparing 
them for study, and publishing the results. It is proposed to issue a 
quarterly journal containing original contributions from the Yale 
laboratory as well as notes of interest to all concerned in tropical 
forestry. The Yale output will be sufficient to fill a small journal 
and there are excellent possibilities of later increasing its size and 
scope so as to include outside contributions. 
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By Dr. Jost GaBrRiEL NAVARRO 


Fellow of the National Historical Academy of Ecuador, Corresponding Member of 
the Historical Academy of Venezuela, and Honorary Member of the Paris Society 
of Americanists 


HE history of the art of Ecuador is one of the noblest, richest, 
and most interesting in the New World. As has been often 
said, Quito can with justice pride herself on having been, of 
all the American colonies, the only one where art was perma- 

nently established. From the earliest colonial times there were in 
Quito schools of painting and sculpture, nearly always supported by 
the friars, and studios founded by artists sent from Spain by their 
Catholic Majesties Ferdinand and Isabella. The talent of the natives 
of these regions profited by the teachings of the Spanish artists, and in 
time there was developed what is known as the Quito school which, 
made famous by the illustrious Miguel de Santiago, has for three cen- 
turies lived up to its traditions. Among the Hispanic American repub- 
lics only Mexico can claim for her art the same antiquity as Ecuador. 
In actual achievement, however, Ecuador stands higher, for the 
painters José Judrez and Sebastian de Arteaga are hardly the equals 
of Gorivar and Miguel de Santiago, while the sculptors Manuel de 
Tolosa and Salvador de la Vega were Spaniards, whose work has 
nothing in common with Caspicara’s unaffected and charming pro- 
ductions. Father Cappa, of the Society of Jesus, who traveled 
throughout the Latin-American countries in search of material for his 
book Estudios criticos acerca de la dominacion espanola en América, 
in summing up his discussion of Hispanic American artistic culture,' 
says: 

Judging without partiality, I believe that the verdict must be unhesitatingly 
in favor of Ecuador. Miguel de Santiago alone is worth more than all the other 
painters of South America taken either individually or collectively. 

The history of art in Ecuador may be divided into three periods: 
The Primitive Colonial, the Architectural, and the Modern, or Con- 
temporary. The first extends from 1535 to the latter part of the 
seventeenth century; the second comprises the whole of the eighteenth 
century and a large part of the nineteenth; and the third dates frem 
1860. The Primitive Colonial period derived special distinction 
from two noble painters, Gorivar and Miguel de Santiago; one 
sculptor, Manuel Chili Caspicara; and one architect, Fra Antonio 





1 Vol. XIII, page 342. 
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Rodriguez, a Franciscan. In the architectural period nearly all our 
splendid churches and convents were built or finished. The Modern 
or Contemporary period is characterized by the brilliant work of a 
group of artists that well maintains the traditions and reputation of 
the old Quito school, and by the support afforded by the Govern- 
ment to the revival of all the arts in our country. 

According to tradition the first artists of the Colonial period were 
the sculptor Diego de Robles and the painters Juan de Illescas and 
Luis de Rivera. These Spaniards may be regarded as the forerunners 
and founders of Ecuadorian art. It was Diego de Robles who in 
1586 made the statues of Our Lady of Quinche and Our Lady of 
Guadalupe, as also The Baptism of Christ for the high altar of the 
church of San Francisco in Quito. He executed also the decorations 
of the old church of Quinche. His colleagues, [lescas and Rivera, 
made paintings for the cathe- 
dral of Quito and the church 
of San Francisco. Rivera was 
not only a good painter, but a 
most skillful sculptor and gilder 
besides. He colored the statue 
of Our Lady of Quinche, made 
by Diego de Robles, and painted 
and regilded the table of the 
altar, also made by Robles. 

The half-breed Miguel, a son 
of Sebastian de Benaledzar, was 
a painter of some renown, but 
not so able as Juan Sanchez de 
Jerez, who served aS) SID dur- Head from the notable portrait by Miguel de Santiago in 
ing the revolt against the alea- the convent of San Francisco, Quito 
bala system of taxation. After 
the pacification of the colony, Sanchez requested the King to order 
from him a picture representing the spy, on his knees, delivering to 
his sovereign an informative letter—a symbol of the supposed merit 
of Sanchez’s machinations—for which he asked, in recognition both 
of his artistic efforts and of his past services, the trifle of twelve 
thousand pesos! 

In the early part of the seventeenth century, Hernando de la Cruz, 
a native of Panama and coadjutor of the Society of Jesus, founded 
in Quito one of the first schools of painting, where many good artists 
were trained, among them the Franciscan Fra Domingo, a Quito 
Indian who emigrated to Spain in 1644, and later died in a convent 
in Granada. 

One of the noted contemporaries of Fra Hernando de la Cruz was 
Fra Pedro Bedén, a Dominican born in Quito, where he was the 
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first Provincial of his order. He distinguished himself both as a 
prominent and learned priest and as a painter of great merit. Quito 
has one of his Virgins and a few other paintings by him, but nearly 
all his works are in the Dominican convent of Bogoté. He died on 
February 27, 1621. His portrait hangs in the library of the Quito 
Dominican convent. 

But the brightest lights of that period are the painters Miguel de 
Santiago and Gorivar Gonzalez, and the sculptor Caspicara. Miguel 
de Santiago lived from about 1620 to about 1680. He also was a 
half-breed born in Quito, where he attended the schools of the first 
artists who came from Spain to the colony. It is certain that he 
visited Spain, where he made the acquaintance of Velazquez 
(1599-1660) and Zurbarén (1598-1663), and saw the paintings of 


FRAY PEDRO PECA- 
DOR 


Another portrait by Miguel de 
Santiago, now in the Fran- 
ciscan convent of Quito, 
which is considered one of 
the best examples of this 
artist’s work 





Ribera (1588-1656), of El Greco, and of that constellation of artists 
that shone in the golden century of the Spanish Renaissance. A 
skillful draftsman, his figures are distinct and true; a bold, inspired 
and self-reliant painter, his strokes are long and mellow, while his 
technique is both direct and effective. He apparently has no exclu- 
sive style, and can as readily imitate Velazquez’s handling of his 
theme as El Greco’s daintiness or the nicety of Raphael’s precursors. 
The shield heading the beautiful picture gallery in the convent of 
San Agustin in Quito has the delicate grace of a Perugino; the 
Immaculate Conception, kept in San Francisco, reminds one of El 
Greco; and a Trinity that I have seen in a private collection is an 
open imitation of Velazquez. It may be said that Miguel de Santiago 
mastered all branches of painting. I have seen a full-size encaustic 
Eece Homo by him, which is truly marvelous. I have one of his 
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pen drawings, which shows him to be a skillful, graceful, and accurate 
draftsman of lofty ideals. These qualities are well illustrated in his 
painting, San Agustin Dando su Regla a las Innumerables Ordenes 
Religiosas y Militares que la Han Abrazado (“St. Augustine Giving 
His Rule to the Many Religious and Military Orders that Have 
Adopted it’’), an enormous canvass, 20.6 by 17.3 feet, no less remark- 
able in size than grand in conception and wonderful in execution. 
He gave form to the artist’s ideals as only the Venetian painters of 
the Renaissance could have 
done. His portraits of Fra 
Domingo de Brieva and 
Fra Pedro Pecador, now in 
the Franciscan convent of 
Quito, are, in my opinion, 
the best of Miguel de San- 
tiago’s works, and true 
jewels of the art of the 
world. 

Among his pupils, the 
most faithful were Bernabé 
Lobato and Simén de Va- 
lenzuela, but the most pro- 
ficient was his nephew, 
Gorivar Gonzdlez, who 
painted The Prophets, which 
decorates the columns of 
the Jesuitchurch. Gorivar 
had great talent for paint- 
ing. Expelled from his 
master’s studio through 
professional jealousy, ac- 
cording to tradition, he | : 
wascompelled torelinqush {=e 
art for some time and find a. 
employment as manager 
of one of the soaea ranches Painting by Gorivar Gonzalez in the Church of La Com- 
which the Jesuits then Pafiia de Jestis, Quito 
owned in Ecuador. His 
employers, struck by his rare artistic gifts, intrusted him with the 
execution of several paintings for the magnificent church they were 
building in Quito. He died young, in 1671 or 1672, having, never- 
theless, worked much and accomplished much. Among his best 
works are The Prophets, already mentioned, and The Kings of Judah, 
for the chapel of the Dominican church. He seems at times to have 
drawn his inspiration from Miguel de Santiago, judging by some of 
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the heads in the paintings just mentioned, in spite of the fact that 
the two artists differed widely. De Santiago has greater freedom 
and more independence in his technique, while Gorivar more closely 
approximates the classicism of the Italian Renaissance. De Santiago 
is reminiscent of both Velazquez and El Greco, while Gorivar’s 
Prophets might well bear Tintoretto’s signature. Gorivar had several 
pupils of some worth, among them Morales and Vela. 

The sculptors contemporaneous with these painters were Manuel 
Chili (Caspicara), an Indian born in Quito, whose genius gave him 
lasting fame, and Father Carlos, a Jesuit. Caspicara’s works won 
admiration not only in his native country, but in Europe. A genial 
artist, he followed the Spanish tradition of polychrome wood sculp- 
ture, producing several beautiful works, among them The Assumption 
of the Virgin, now in the church of San Francisco, and the bas-relief, 
The Impression of the Wounds on St. Francis, for the chapel of 
Cantufia. “It is a Della Robbia!” exclaimed the artist Sartorio on 
seeing this relief. Father Carlos was a good draftsman and skillful 
anatomist. The Franciscans of Quito possess several of his works; 
the Jesuits have his Senor de la Agonia (Gethsemane), and the 
cathedral his beautiful group, La Sabana Santa (The Sacred Shroud). 

Caspicara’s best pupil was José Olmos, whom tradition has sur- 
rounded with a halo and raised to a high rank in Ecuadorian art. 
His Jesus Crucified is in the parochial church of San Roque. 

During this period the history of art in Ecuador is further enriched 
by the work of the painters Antonio Estudillo, Francisco Alban, and 
Casimiro Cortés, many of which are in a Mercedarian convent; of 
the great miniature sculptor Toribio Avila; of José Cortés de Alcocer, 
who made a portrait of Humboldt; and of the Carmelite nuns Maria 
de San José and Magdalena Davalos, natives both of Riobamba, and 
both sculptors of note. Maria was much admired by La Condamine, 
who heard her play the harp, guitar, clavichord, violin, and flute, 
and saw her paint with true maestria. 

This period ends with the notable painters Bernardo Rodriguez 
and Manuel Samaniego, half brothers. Samaniego, who was versed 
in all branches of painting, excelled in the execution of religious 
themes which he painted all his life with a distinctive style that gave 
rise to a separate school. The cathedral in Quito has his best works, 
namely, The Assumption of the Virgin and the paintings that decorate 
the tympana on the arches of the central aisle. Softness of coloring 
and deftness of brush stroke are his main traits. He valued his work 
highly, and would not paint unless substantially remunerated. He 
painted a whole gallery for the Marquis of Selva Alegre’s country 
residence. He did not like portrait painting, saying that ‘in that 
field even hogs have a voice and vote.’’ He delighted in miniature 
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work. He died at an advanced age, leaving many pupils, among 
them Ramén Lombeida, who achieved some distinction. 

Samaniego’s half brother, Bernardo Rodriguez, was noted for his 
knowledge of the principles of drawing, especially those relating to 
perspective. In the cathedral of Quito are several of his canvasses 
which adorn the left-aisle altars, and also four paintings hanging on 
the right-aisle wall. He left some able pupils, among tham Oviedo, 
El Pincelillo, El Apeles, El Morlaco, Vicente Sanchez Barrionuevo, 
Antonio de Silva, and Francisco Villarroel, who followed in his foot- 
steps. The three last mentioned, together with Antonio and Nicolas 
Cortés de Alcocer, went to Santa Fe de Bogota at the request of 
Mutis and by order of the Viceroy, to make the drawings and pic- 
tures illustrating the scientific work of that great naturalist during 
his botanical expedition. 

Little is known of the Ecuadorian architects of the notable period 
characterized by the building of the beautiful churches and convents 
that adorn the city of Quito, the Guépulo chapel and the Jesuit 
church in Ibarra destroyed by the 1872 earthquake. The only thing 
certain is that about the middle of the seventeenth century there 
were two prominent architects: Brother Marcos Guerra, a Jesuit, 
who in 1653 drew the plans of the old Carmen church and convent, 
and Fra Antonio Rodriguez, a Franciscan lay brother, who directed 
much of the construction of the church of Santa Clara, an architec- 
tural gem, and who also drew the plans for the convent of Santo 
Domingo. Brother Marcos was appointed official architect by the 
Quito municipal council, after the earthquakes of 1660, 1661, and 
1662, to direct the reconstruction of the city buildings, especially 
that of the council itself, which had been very materially damaged. 
Fra Antonio Rodriguez was held in such high esteem that the munic- 
ipal council, on learning that the commissary general of the order 
had called him to take charge of some work in Lima, entreated the 
president of the Real Audiencia to use his authority to prevent the 
artist from leaving Quito, ““which owes him many of its public 
buildings, both completed and in process of construction, which he 
directed without compensation.” Brother Marcos and Fra Antonio 
were both from Quito, as were also many of those who contributed 
to the building of such churches as San Francisco, La Compania, and 
the Capilla del Sagrario, which are without equal or rival in Amer- 
ican art. 

The minor arts also were much cultivated during the Colonial 
period. Gold, silver, glass, and tapestry work, cabinetmaking, 
crockery, pottery and ceramics each had their artists whose produc- 
tions are still preserved in private residences, and more especially in 
the churches and convents, despite the ransacking by foreign ama- 
teurs and dealers to which for years Quito was subjected before the 
passage of the law forbidding the export of such works. 
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The nineteenth century was the golden age of Ecuadorian art, not 
so much because of the artists it produced as the enthusiasm for art 
which prevailed among the people. It was initiated by Antonio 
Salas, a pupil of Rodriguez and Samaniego, both of whom he sur- 
passed in drawing and in coloring. Twice married, both wives bore 
him children who, having inherited his talent for art, transmitted it in 
turn to their posterity. Ramon, born of Salas’ first wife, Dofia Tomasa 
Paredes, was a man of learning, who stamped Ecuadorian art with his 
own individuality and created the new genre of costumbres quitenas 
(Quito manners and customs), which he illustrated in water colors of 
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charming naturalness. Antonio Salas did a great deal of work. He 
was the official painter of the heroes in our war for independence, 
many of whom visited his studio. He was a thorough draftsman 
who prided himself on his accomplishment, often painting without a 
previous drawing. He died in 1867 leaving many portraits and reli- 
gious paintings, the most famous of which is The Prophets, which 
hangs in the archiepiscopal place. 

Other distinguished artists of this period were Agustin Guerrero, 
who not only painted beautiful oil, water-color, and pastel miniatures, 
but was also an expert musician and wrote an interesting work on 
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Ecuadorian musical art and its history; Manuel Benalcazar, who 
taught Domingo Carrillo, the great sculptor of the San Francisco 
de Paula group now kept in St. Francis’ Church; Diego Benal- 
cazar, a renowned miniaturist; Antonio Santos Cevallos, a striking 
general painter, and skillful portrait painter, who was endowed with 
a special talent for cartoon drawing; Nicolas Manrique, a native of 
Latacunga, of great artistic gifts and an able draftsman who, with 
Juan Manosalvas and Luis Cadena, revived interest in the nude; 
Nicolas Cabrera and his brothers Tadeo and Ascensio, the former of 
whom taught Joaquin Pinto, who improved on his teacher’s tech- 
nique; the Carmelite nun Sor Angela de Madre de Dios Mano- 
salvas, who studied with Nicolas Cabrera and taught the illustrious 
artist Juan Manosalvas, her nephew; Nicolas Palas, whose father 
was another painter of the same name; Juan Diaz, a fairly good 
sculptor, author of the statue of the Constitution now in the stair- 
way of the presidential palace in Quito; Juan Pablo Sanz, of whom 
more anon; Mariano Aulestia, an architect, Juan Pablo Sanz’s pupil, 
who built the church of the Virgin of Las Lajas, in Colombia; Ramon 
Vargas; José Jestis de Aratjo; the Carmelite nun, Sor Victoria del 
Carmelo Davalos; José Benigno Correa, who finished his studies in 
the United States and became a professor in an American university; 
Leandro and Rafael Vanegas; Telésforo Proano; Nicolas Vergara, 
called Hl Cabezon (‘Big Head”), who died in Chile in 1852; the 
painters Miguel Vallejo and Ildefonso Paez, the latter of whom 
died at Paita in his early youth; Miguel Nicanor Espinosa, an able 
landscape painter; and the sculptors Camilo Unda, Bernabé Palacios, 
Cosme Rodriguez, and the famous Gaspar Zangurima, of Cuenca. 
By a decree issued on September 24, 1822, Bolivar assigned to 
Zangurima a life pension of $30 per month in order that the artist 
might pursue his work further and that he might also teach the rudi- 
ments of art to 30 young students. 


10 


José Carrillo, Juan Pablo Sanz, Rafael Salas, Luis Cadena, Juan 
Manosalvas, Joaquin Pinto, Antonio Salguero, and Alfonso Medina 
Pérez deserve separate treatment. 

José Carrillo was a pupil of Antonio Salas. Having run away from 
home, he finally arrived at Guayaquil, where he offered himself as a 
volunteer to Lord Cochrane, then at that port. Lord Cochrane 
discerned the lad’s talent, took him to England, and placed him in a 
London school of painting. Afterwards he sent him to Italy, and 
later took him to Greece, where Carrillo remained many years as head 
of an Athenian school of painting. The artist then returned to Italy. 
He lived a long time in Rome, engaged in making copies of paintings 
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in the museums for Englishmen whom he had known while in England. 
From Italy he went to France, then again to England, and thence to 
the United States. He sailed from New York for Ecuador in 1851, 
was wrecked near Panama, and lost all he had, which included copies 
and reproductions made in Greece and Rome of noted paintings and 
sculptures. He earned some money in Panama, whence he went to 
Lima. In 1863 he returned to Quito, where, after achieving some 
distinction as a miniaturist, he died in great poverty. 

Juan Pablo Sanz was born in Quito, of wealthy parents. He learned 
drawing in 1838 from a dumb man known as “‘ Maestro Leon.’ He 
studied engraving with the Jesuit father Juan Alban, gilding and 
photography with Manuel Paz, and architecture with Don José Paez. 
In 1847 he opened a school of drawing, and in 1849 cooperated in the 
foundation of the art society known as Escuela Democratica Miguel 
de Santiago (Miguel de Santiago Democratic School), in which he 
excelled as a painter and won a silver medal. Don Diego Noba’s 
administration appointed him professor of drawing and perspective 
at the Jesuit College of San Fernando. In 1852 he promoted one of 
the first art exhibitions held in Ecuador, himself exhibiting a perspec- 
tive drawing of the Jesuit church. In the same year he established a 
school of painting and architecture. In 1854 he went to Cuenca to 
execute various works. On returning to the capital, he established a 
printery in the Jesuits’ College, and engaged in the teaching of 
geometry and drawing. 

In 1859 he founded a lithographic studio, where he made use of 
stones he had brought from Tolontag, Province of Pichincha, and in 
1862 he showed, at an art exposition, the first multicolor lithographic 
prints. An able engineer and architect of repute, he directed in 1860 
the construction of the chapel of the Jesuits’ College; in 1865, that of 
the Pansaleo Bridge; in 1866, that of the cloisters of the convent of 
Santo Domingo, and in 1870 and 1880, the reconstruction of the 
steeples of the churches of Santa Clara and Carmen Alto, and the 
restoration of the church of San Agustin, the main quadrangle of the 
convent of La Merced, the convent of San Juan, and the new church 
of the orphan asylum. He also directed the building of the Chapel of 
La Beata Mariana de Jests, belonging to the Jesuits’ church, and 
gilded its retable. In 1888 he restored the part of the presidential 
palace overlooking the present courtyard, and in 1892 reconstructed 
the steeple of the Church of Santo Domingo. 

Sanz died in 1897, at the age of 77. On January 31, 1867, the 
ereat architect Thomas Reed, called to Ecuador by President Garcia 
Moreno for the construction of many of the public buildings erected 
under that illustrious ruler, conferred on him the following curious 
title: 


In the name of science, and for the honor of Sefior Juan Pablo Sanz, who has 
devoted a great part of his life to the study and mastering of such subjects as 
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are required by all academies in the world of culture for bestowing the title of 
architect, and there being at present in the Republic no other professor of archi- 
tecture than the undersigned, nor much less any institution that can examine the 
said Sanz and confer upon him the degree of architect, which he deserves, I 
declare him to be such. - 


(Signed) THomas REED. 

And, indeed, Sanz was one of the worthies of that art. 

Rafael Salas was Antonio Salas’s son, and the most illustrious 
representative of that family of artists. His father taught him 
drawing and painting. Rafael completed his studies in Europe, 
having been sent there by President Garcia Moreno. He became a 
professor at the Academy of Fine Arts founded by the same president. 
When, after the death of Garcia Moreno, the academy was closed, 
Salas turned his studio into a school of painting, in which he taught 
his sons and a great many other professional and amateur artists. 
He introduced landscape painting in the national art. He distin- 
guished himself in this genre, as did also later his pupil Luis Martinez. 
The municipality of Guayaquil decorated him with a gold medal in 
1888, and in 1902 Congress granted him a life pension. Old and 
ailing, he was a member of the first faculty of the present School of 
Fine Arts, where he filled the chair of landscape painting from 1904 
till the time of his death (March 24, 1906). The Government 
defrayed the expenses of his funeral, which was held with much 
pomp at the Metropolitan Cathedral of Quito. 

Luis Cadena was born in Machachi, in 1830. He showed from 
childhood so obvious an aptitude for painting that as soon as he 
finished in college his studies of philosophy his father had him enter 
Antonio Salas’s studio, where he distinguished himself. He was 
taken to Chile by Don Manuel Palacios, a wealthy gentleman, and 
there made the acquaintance of Monvoisin, who was then establish- 
ing painting in that country, and from whom young Cadena received 
valuable advice, which he later turned to advantage. From Chile 
he went to Europe, with a scholarship given to him by President 
Robles’ administration. There he studied very assiduously, giving 
special attention to Velazquez. On his return in 1872, Garcia 
Moreno appointed him director of the Academy of Fine Arts. Dis- 
heartened by the sad end of this institution after its founder’s death, 
he retired to private life, but continued to work steadily until 1889, 
in which year he died. He left many magnificent works, mainly 
portraits, executed in classic style with great effectiveness. 

Juan Manosalvas, born in 1840, is justly deemed one of the bright- 
est lights in our national art. He took his first drawing lessons 
from his aunt, Angela de la Madre de Dios Manosalvas, a Carmelite 
sister, and afterwards, through the influence of his guardian, don 
Francisco Navarro y la Grafia, was admitted to Landro Venegas’s 
studio. Venegas was the best teacher of his time. The noted 
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French draftsman Charton, who saw young Manosalvas work, 
predicted for him a brilliant future. At the age of 12, Manosalvas 
joined The Miguel de Santiago Art Society. There he made so 
much progress as a draftsman and painter that the Government 
of Garcia Moreno sent him to Rome, with an allowance. He arrived 
at Rome in 1871, and entered the celebrated Academy of St. Luke, 
where he rose to the highest positions, being helped by private 
lessons he took from Alexander Marini. He became acquainted 
with Fortuny, whose water colors fascinated him and aroused in 
him a great desire to learn that art, a desire that was soon gratified. 
He returned to Ecuador in 1873. Mexico offered him the director- 
ship of the School of Fine Arts, and Colombia and Bolivia invited 
him as a professor of painting. The first offer was declined on account 
of Garcia Moreno’s opposition; the other two, on account of the 
artist’s nostalgic disposition. He was director of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, where he taught also, until 1876, when Garcia Moreno 
Was assassinated and the academy was closed. In 1904 he was 
intrusted with the foundation of the present School of Fine Arts, of 
which he became a professor. This position he held until February 
23, 1906, when he died. The Government decreed for him an 
official funeral, and the Church of Ecuador offered its cathedral as 
a fit resting place for the distinguished artist. 

Joaquin Pinto, a true genius and a man of rare intellectual powers, 
was taught to draw by one of his schoolmates. His parents, seeing 
the boy’s aptitude, engaged Ramon Vargas as his teacher. He later 
studied in the studios of Rafael Venagas, Andrés Acosta, Tomas 
Camacho, Santos Cevallos, and Nicolas Cabrera. The last-men- 
tioned artist was a noted painter, whose influence no doubt contrib- 
uted to the naturalness of Pinto’s works. Cabrera died in 1859, 
but his sons Nicolas and Manuel continued the education of his 
favorite pupil. He profited also by a study of the paintings brought 
from Kurope by Cadena, and of Gorivar’s Prophets. He studied 
French, English, German, Greek, Latin, and even Hebrew, and 
acquired a comprehensive knowledge of universal history, geometry, 
anatomy, sculpture, perspective, mythology, and other subjects, in 
some of which he attained great erudition. He gave lessons both 
in his study and at pupil’s residences, and taught in colleges and 
convents. He excelled in water-color painting, and left a large 
number of little pictures on Quito customs. Of all the painters of 
the Quito school, he was no doubt the most original. His best 
work is his Dies Irae, now in the National Museum. In 1903 he 
was called to Cuenca as director of the Painting Academy of that 
city. In 1904 he was made a professor at the National School of 
Fine Arts, a position that he filled during the rest of his life. He 
died on June 24, 1906, shortly before his sixty-fourth birthday. 
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Antonio Salguero is the last noted representative of the old Quito 
school. He is a son of Doftia Josefa Salas, and grandson of Antonio 
Salas. He was born in 1864, and was educated in the Jesuit college 
of San Gabriel, where he studied the humanities with great success. 
After studying painting in his cousin Alejandro Salas’s studio, he 
opened a studio of his own in 1886. Ten years later he went to Chile, 
where he worked two years, and was much admired. In 1901 Presi- 
dent Alfaro sent him to Rome with a scholarship. There, and later 
in Paris, he copied a large number of masterpieces. On his return 
in 1904, he was appointed professor of painting in the School of 
Fine Arts. He resigned this position in 1912, and now works in his 
private studio with his son Luis, who has inherited his father’s 
artistic gifts. 

Alfonso Medina Pérez, a native of Guayaquil, is already a painter 
of high rank. He has lived in Rome over 20 years, having created 
there a broad field for his work. His genre and landscape paintings 
are admirable, but still better are his sea pieces. Two of these were 
singled out by the King of Italy in the contest held during a recent 
art exhibition in Italy. 

Worthy of mention are also Luis Martinez, a prominent public 
man and distinguished landscapist, who founded the School of Fine 
Arts; Rafael Troya, an excellent painter, who originated a distinctive 
school in Ibarra, and accompanied the scientists Reiss and Stuebel 
in their explorations, making for them several beautiful landscape 
paintings; Wenceslao Cevallos, just deceased, who was a pupil of 
Alejandro Salas and who, on his return from Rome in 1897, where 
he had been sent by President Alfaro in 1895, became a professor of 
drawing and water-color painting at the School of Fine Arts; César 
Villacrés, a handy portraitist, and Ezequiel Tamayo. These close 
the part of the Contemporary period preceding the foundation of 
the School of Fine Arts in 1904, from which year dates what may be 
called the New period of Ecuadorian art. Among the sculptors of 
that same generation must be mentioned Ignacio Benalcdzar, one 
of Camilo Unda’s pupils, who was director of the Miguel de Santiago 
Academy and whom President Garcia Moreno sent to Europe to 
study, although, on account of illness, Benale4zar was obliged to 
return before he had even reached his destination; Severo Carrién, 
the maker of the statue of Justice standing on the stairway of the 
presidential palace; Miguel Armas; Manuel Vaca Rivas, a pupil of 
Manuel Salas and winner of several exhibition prizes; Fidel Cruz; 
Ureisino Avila, who studied with Professor Minghetti in Quito and 
with the Chevalier Enrique Astorri in Turin; and Miguel Vélez, of 
Cuenca, doubtless the best Ecuadorian sculptor since Caspicara. 
Vélez left a great many works and trained excellent artists, such as 
Alvarado and Ayabaca. 
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The present National School of Fine Arts had its inception nearly 
a century ago. In 1849 a painting lyceum, named after Miguel de 
Santiago, was founded in Quito under the direction of Ernesto Char- 
ton, whose salary was paid by Dr. Angel Ubillts, an ardent lover of 
art. <A year later the Academy of Sculpture was inaugurated under 
the direction of Camilo Unda, in the building that is now the Palace 
of Justice. In 1857 the lyceum held a large exhibition. A short 
time later the lyceum was discontinued. In 1871 President Garcia 
Moreno founded the school under the direction of the Spanish sculp- 
tor Gonzalez Jiménez, brought from Rome, but the institution died 
with the president, and was not revived until thirty years later, 


























THE NATIONAL PALACE OF FINE ARTS 


Luis Aulestia’s drawing of the handsome building now under construction in the capital of Ecuador 


during the administration of Gen. Leonidas Plaza and through the 
influence of the great artist Luis Martinez, then Minister of Public 
Education. It was on February 24, 1904, that the school was 
founded, and that date ushers in a whole period in the history of 
Ecuadorian art. At first the faculty was composed of native pro- 
fessors, but in 1906, after the death of Manosalvas, Pinto, and Salas, 
the Government brought the Europeans Ratl Maria Pereira and 
Luis Camarero, painters, the sculptor Libero Valente, and the 
architect Giaccomo Radiconcini. These, with Wenceslao Cevallos 
and Antonio Salguero, both from Ecuador, reorganized the school, 
whose influence as a powerful factor in national art did not begin to 
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be felt until 1912. In that year was created the chair of ornamenta- 
tion, first occupied by the French professor, Paul Alfred Bar. At 
the present time Ecuador has a school of decorative painting, which, 
although restricted to modern styles of ornamentation, is self-sus- 
taining and renders very great services to the nation. 

Three years later, in 1915, Ecuadorian sculpture was revived by 
the eminent Italian professor, the Chevalier Luigi Casadio, who 
executed in Italy, to comemorate one of the victories of Victor 
Emanuel, the Pincio bust of Verdi, and the best-known bust of the 
immortal Dante. In nine years Casadio has developed a stable 
school of sculpture, and many of his pupils have already won renown 
by works that are scattered throughout the Republic and have com- 
manded the admiration of both experts and amateurs. 

The School of Fine Arts has produced artists who are justly grow- 
ing in fame: among the painters, Camilo Egas, Victor Mideros, José 
A. Moscoso, Luis Toro Moreno, Pedro Leén and Luis Salguero; 
among the sculptors, Rosario Villagémez, Luis Mideros, Antonio 
Salgado, and Carlos Mayer; among the architects, César Cadena, 
Félix Mogollén, Luis Bendia, Rafael Barahona, and Enrique Pasquel; 
among the decorators, Ciro Pazmino and Luis Ruiz; among the drafts- 
men and engravers, Guillermo King and Alejandro Redin. Nor 
must we forget the names of the lamented José Salas Salguero, who 
died at Rome in the prime of life; the sculptor Luis Veloz; the painters 
Juan Leon Mera and Eugenia Mera de Navarro; and the architects 
Luis and Pedro Aulestia, formed outside the Quito school. Veloz, a 
cultured writer and fine poet, studied in Rome with Professor Ferrari. 
Luis Aulestia, who is the leading architect in Ecuador, was educated 
in the famous Brera School of Milan. The painters Mera are self- 
educated. Veloz is engaged in the restoration of the paintings of the 
convents and churches of San Francisco, San Agustin, San Diego, 
and Guapulo, a task that he is performing with good judgment and 
great patience, under the auspices of the Quito Junta de Embelleci- 
mientos (Art Commission). Aulestia is engaged in the construction 
of the Palace of Fine Arts, authorized by Congress in 1912. The 
work was begun in 1922 by President José Luis Tamayo, with 
the enthusiasm of one who understands his duty and realizes the 
importance of Ecuador in the development of American art. 

In order to promote this development, several scholarships have 
been created for the support of students both in Europe and at the 
national school. In 1911 there were in Rome 8 and in the School 
40 students holding scholarships. Besides, the Government has 
passed several laws and issued several decrees for the furthering of 
national art. In 1911 the exportation of works of art and archeo- 
logical objects was forbidden. In 1913 the General Board of Fine 
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Arts was created, and the construction of the Palace of Fine Arts 
was ordered. In 1917 the Museum of Archeology and the Gallery 
of Painting and Sculpture were founded. Ever since 1913 there has 
been an annual Salon of fine arts, which has contributed greatly to 
the development of the plastic arts, especially from the time when 
the Quito philanthropist, Dr. Mariano Aguilera, filled with enthu- 
siasm by the results of the first expositions, bequeathed a large part 
of his fortune for the reward of able exhibitors. To all this must be 
added the bill now before the national Congress, laying upon the 
Quito Board of Embellishment the obligation of devoting a fixed 
annual sum to.the conservation and restoration of the Republic’s 
historical monuments. 


In view of the foregoing brief summary of Ecuadorian art, one 
can readily understand the noble words uttered by the great Italian 
artist Giulio Aristide Sartorio when he visited Quito in August of 
1924, where he arrived with Ambassador Giuriaty. I can not 
refrain from quoting them here as a fit ending of this short sketch, 
for they show that what has been said here is founded on nothing 
but the purest and strictest truth. Said the illustrious master: 


The impression that the monuments and art works of Quito have made on 
me has been a most agreeable surprise. Quito is the Athens of the New World 
and the heart of Latin America. 

It can be positively asserted that Quito will kecome the center of the spiritual 
development of American native, independent art. 

Quito’s architecture is closely allied to the Italian Renaissance and reminiscent 
of the Spanish Renaissance. Sixteenth-century Flemish art, the strange gaudi- 
ness of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, and fantastic decorative 
sculpture of Asiatic origin have transformed the churches of Quito into mys- 
terious shrines, asylums for Christian mysticism, and symbols of a deep religious 
sentiment. 

The images of Christ and the saints have become, in the hands of local sculp- 
tors, tragic and eloquent, and an exaggerated feeling of Catholic transcenden- 
talism has brought to the churches of Quito a peculiar plastic art heretofore 
unknown. 

When this sculpture shall be studied as a native product, in the same manner 
as the sculpture of the Far East is studied, it will reveal an ideal world inde- 
pendent of European influence. 

It is an unknown soul, the soul of this native art, but a soul in which we, the 
Latins of Europe, are naturally interested, since it presents an aspect, not vet 
clearly discerned, of the neo-Latin mind of America. 

For this reason I, being an artist, am deeply interested in your art. We 
Italians shall hail with the satisfaction of kin the development in your marvelous 
country of a brilliant civilization similar to that of the Mediterranean. 

Perhaps—who knows—your national soul will again offer the magnificent 
spectacle of Athens and Rome rising to lofty heights, and we shall behold it with 
wondering expectancy, happy that we were the first to foresee it. 
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Honorio Pueyrred6n granted a notable interview in which 

he stated that he hoped very soon to put into effect several 

measures that will result in a very much closer relationship and more 
complete interchange between Argentina and the United States. 
In the course of the interview, Doctor Pueyrred6n remarked: 


N the eve of his departure for Washington to resume his 
duties as Argentine ambassador to the United States, Dr. 


There are two things in the United States that I greatly admire: The American 
people, and the American roads, and I want to see more of both of them in my 
own country. 


The ambassador mentioned several plans toward realizing his 
desire to see more Americans in Argentina. One is to facilitate 
tourist travel in Argentina by assisting travelers to obtain adequate 
hotel accommodations, interpreters, etc., this assistance to be sup- 
plied by the railway offices throughout the country. 

This is only part of the ambassador’s plan for closer relationship 
between the railways of Argentina and those of the United States, 
both in the handling of freight and passengers. The outstanding 
feature of this plan is a through bill of lading, whereby customs 
inspection in Argentina will be at the final point of destination instead 
of at the port of entry. This project has already been accepted in 
principle by the railway authorities of both nations and Doctor 
Pueyrredon stated that, following a close study of details by a com- 
mission of railway men appointed by President Alvear some time 
ago, he expects an official announcement on the matter from the 
Argentine authorities very soon. as 

Doctor Pueyrred6n must be credited as 'the first to state publicly 
what has recently been repeated by many: That the United States 
must soon turn to Argentina for its beef and wheat. On this point 
Doctor Pueyrredon said: 

Argentina is to-day in about the same stage of industrial development as was 
the United States at the end of the Civil War. We are overwhelmingly an 
agricultural country, 95 per cent of our exports being agricultural. On the 


other hand, the United States has become one of the world’s greatest industrial 
nations. 





1 American Weekly, Buenos Aires, Apr. 18, 1925. 
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We fatten steers on alfalfa on the great open estancias and export our corn, 
while in the United States the steers are fattened for market on corn, so that the 
great corn belt is practically the only part of the United States where cattle can be 
raised profitably. Now the rapidly increasing population has so encroached on 
this corn belt from both coasts that you have now to ship as far to get your meat 
to California as to get it to the East, and it now costs as much to ship a pound 
of beef from Chicago to Boston as it does from Buenos Aires to Boston. 

In Argentina there are four beef cows rer person, whereas in the United States 
there are three persons for each beef cow. Confining our attention for a moment 
to beef production, there is no reason to expect Argentina to lose her dominant 
position, as this is assured by thirty-five dollar cows, thirty-dollar land, and 
twenty-five dollar cowboy wages. No other country can boast a comparable 
area of land so beautifully adapted to alfalfa, corn, winter pasture and becf. 
A year-round grazing season helps to give us supremacy in the export-beef trade. 

And we have only begun to develop our pastoral resources. Argentina has 
millions of acres of grassland, admirably adapted to alfalfa, which have never 
been plowed. And we can fatten two steers a year on every acre of that land. 

Your beef producers have moved farther and farther west in search of cheap 
pasture land. They can now go no farther within the boundaries of the United 
States. 

Doctor Pueyrred6n expressed his belief that the present moment is 
propitious for a closer approach between the two Americas, and that 
the way may be prepared by an exchange of citizens. He said: 

Some of our young men may wish to go to the United States in search of 
industrial openings. And if any farmers of livestock in the United States are 
seeking an opportunity for greater expansion in the strictly pastoral and agri- 
cultural regions of Argentina, I will gladly undertake to direct them to Govern- 
ment officials and responsible private persons from whom they will receive a 
genuine welcome and dependable advice in choosing a location where success 
may be expected. 

The ambassador believes that Argentina offers a bright future for 
American farmers, but while he wants to see them go there, it should 
be clearly understood that he has no scheme for colonizing them on 
Government land. Doctor Pueyrredén does maintain, however, 
that American farmers can buy the finest agricultural land in the 
world in Argentina, within easy access of railway lands, at a cost 
per hectare (2.47 acres) that is as low and sometimes lower than the 
cost per acre in the United States, but that any young farmer desiring 
to go to Argentina and to purchase privately owned land ought to 
have a capital of from $5,000 to $10,000. 

“Four or more of your big packing companies conduct a flourishing 
business in Argentina,’ added theambassador. ‘‘ Thelogical corollary 
of this packing movement is for some of your cattlemen to follow those 
companies to Argentina for the purpose of supplying the respective 
plants with the steers needed for our growing export trade.” 

Doctor Pueyrredén repeated what has been said before many times 
about international commerce, but which can not be repeated too 
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often, especially as regards the trade between this country and the 
United States: 


Commerce is two sided; we buy where we sell, and sell where we buy. Argen- 
tina should not be asked to buy to an ever-increasing extent from any country 
which does not take our commodities in corresponding quantities to balance 
trade. Commerce must flow in two parallel currents, outgoing and incoming. 

If Argentine farm products go to other industrial markets which may show a 
preference for them, we may quite naturally come to buy our manufactured 
goods there under pressure of the maritime factor of trade which augments or 
reduces exportation according as there is or is not a return cargo. 


“The whole purpose of my returning to Washington,” concluded 
the ambassador, “‘is to promote increased trade activities through 
better understanding and closer association between the two Ameri- 
cas. And I shall take pleasure in furnishing all available information 
concerning Argentina to individuals or associations who may be seek- 
ing commercial connections in the hope that commerce and diplomacy 


may become the twin guardians of prosperity.” 









La Q@ 9 2 Q 2 2) 


HILE, with its glorious climate, its extended coast line from 
which the most inland towns are in no case more distant 
than a day’s journey, should be, and doubtless will become, 
as famous for its seaside resorts as Switzerland is for its 

winter sports. 

Twenty years ago, it may be said, no ‘‘real’”’ seaside resort existed 
in Chile. This is not to say that families did not make an annual 
migration to the coast, or that the beauty spots that are now so 
rapidly rising into fame did not find many visitors to appreciate 
them. There was, however, little or no accommodation; it was the 
custom to hire a fisherman’s hut or some similar structure, and make 
the best of it. It was all very jolly, and there are plenty of people 
who look back upon those premotor-car days as the golden age. 
Later, when the stream of summer visitors had established some 
sort of definite course, the inhabitants of many little places within 
reach of Valparaiso or other centers of population began to count on 
the letting of rooms or small houses as a source of income, and con- 
ditions so greatly improved that even to-day this custom of house 
hiring exists and finds favor with many. 





1 The South Pacific Mail, Valparaiso, Chile, Feb. 12, 1925. 
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A new spirit has breathed over the seaside resorts of Chile of late 
years. The possibility of profitable investment has been realized 
by business men, and land agents have been quick to appreciate and 
to advertise the scope for development afforded by places that in 
the past have been little more than hamlets. The slow but steady 
improvement in the road communications, brought about in great 
measure by the automobile associations, has enabled families to 
get farther afield independently of the railways; private houses and 
chalets for summer occupation have sprung up, often of a palatial 
character and in the course of a very few years summer settlements 
have made their appearance which have every likelihood of develop- 
ing into seaside towns with all the customary attractions of such 
resorts. 





THE BEACH AT MIRAMAR 


A popular resort situated on the ocean front between Valparaiso and Vina del Mar. 


Taking Valparaiso as a center of observation, a glance to the north 
and south shows at once the importance of good roads to the develop- 
ment of the coast line: Torpederas, at the present moment thronged 
with bathers and picnicking families, not so many years ago was a 
rock-bounded inlet, with a few fishing boats and a rivulet patronized 
by local washerwomen. The making of the road along the sea front 
from Valparaiso at once made the park and woods more popular, 
and the trams took out thousands of people every Sunday. In 
due course much money was expended in the building of a restaurant 
and in improving the accommodation for bathers, so that to-day 
its ‘‘season”’? may be said to last the whole year round. Torpederas, 
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admittedly, has its disadvantages, but none the less it is a boon of 
inestimable value to the people of Valparaiso. 

‘Over the hills and far away’’—but not too far for a splendid walk, 
lies Laguna, reached by a stiff climb over the heights that circle 
Valparaiso, and an equally steep descent that cars have to negotiate 
carefully. Laguna is a wide inlet, opening on the Pacific, with a 
grand sweep of view to Curamilla Point with its lighthouse. Here 
there is a hotel with accommodation for families, and a restaurant 
greatly favored at week ends. Bathing accommodation is at present 
practically nonexistent, though the essentials—sea, sand, and rocks— 
are very much in evidence. 





VINA DEL MAR 


- 


A section of the beach at Vina del Mar, the largest and most attractive of Chile’s numerous watering 
places 


The difficulty of reaching this place by car militates somewhat 
against its development, but in the eyes of those energetic persons 
for whom the stiff climb going and returning has no terrors. this is 
but an added charm. 

A pleasant detour may be made from the road to Laguna by turn- 
ing to the right and hitting the ‘“‘Pipe Road” with its astonishing 
cliff scenery. Many people fail to realize that within 2 or 3 miles 
of the busy port of Valparaiso there are sheer precipices hundreds of 
feet deep, so sheer in places that a stone may be dropped on rocks so 
far below that the roar of the surf comes to the ear softened by 
distance. 
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For the carless, Laguna represents the ‘‘farthest south’? from 
Valparaiso, and for others the coast road is not very tempting to 
drivers at present. 

Valparaiso itself is regarded by some people as a watering place. 
Those who live in it can scarcely regard it in this light, but none the 
less hundreds of people come down from Santiago and elsewhere 
in the summer months to the port itself. It is certainly very easy 
nowadays to reach the more attractive spots by train, tram, or car, 
and at the same time to reside in proximity to shops and theaters. 

Half way between Valparaiso and Vina del Mar, Recreo, long fre- 
quented as a bathing place, has been “‘made”’ by the new Camino 





CONSTITUCION. CHILE 


A general view of the city of Constitucion. which has long been popular as a summer resort 


plano. Before the modernization of this road. the trip to Recreo had 
to be taken seriously, for the trams of those days frequently went off 
the lines. At the place itself there was only a line of wooden bathing 
huts, with few conveniences. The foreshore was considerably de- 
teriorated by the great storm of July, 1919, when most of the beach 
disappeared. To-day the place has been changed beyond recogni- 
tion by the laying out of ‘Seaside Park” with its splendid accommo- 
dation for summer visitors, replacing the somewhat featureless terrace 
and shelters of the past. Approached by a subway beneath the 
railway line, the “Seaside Park” with its spacious dancing and din- 
ing rooms, its comfortable seats, swings, and multiple attractions for 
children, is a favorite resort during the day, and at night blazing with 
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electric light, its popularity is established beyond question. Every 
convenience for bathers is supplied, and perfect safety is insured. 

The beach of Miramar has been a well-known rendezvous for many 
years past, when as yet it was nothing but a landing place for fisher 
boats. It is now the show place, which will be reluctant to abandon 
its claims even in favor of Recreo. It has the advantage of much 
more ‘elbow room,” while it is in close proximity to Vifia del Mar 
and off the busy traffic of the main road. Miramar has had fair ac- 
commodation for passing visitors for years, but of late it has been 
very greatly improved. Many of the former installations were swept 
away in the storm of 1919 referred to above. The beauty of Mira- 
mar is greatly enhanced by the magnificent private residences that 
crown the cliffs, and by the canalization of the ‘‘lagoon”’ that repre- 
sents the outlet of the Marga Marga River, an old source of offense 
which has been turned into a picturesque addition to the view. 

From Vina del Mar a fine road runs northward to Salinas, where 
it falls from grace decidedly. The long stretch alongside the oil 
tanks and the port works can not by any stretch of imagination be 
called beautiful. None the less the effect of contrast is increased 
when once the Salinas Bridge is crossed the “Gap” leads to a series 
of perfect seascapes, terminated in the distance by Concon Point. 
Refiaca, with its picturesque sweep of beach would seem at first a 
tempting spot for development, but apparently there are insuperable 
obstacles in the dangerous shifting sands, exposure to wind, heavy 
surf, and strong undertow which make bathing dangerous. At pres- 
ent, therefore, Refiaca is vacant, save for one private house recently 
erected. 

Montemar, with its one building, the hotel, is crowded every holi- 
day by families, to whom its sheltered bathing pool and safety for 
children more than make up for more showy attractions. The hotel 
now provides good accommodation for families, and the restaurant 
is always well patronized. It is well sheltered from the wind, and 
lends itself to further development. Much could be done at little 
cost—the removal of uncharted rocks which the bather is likely to 
discover inconveniently. 

The Concon Road, giving easy access to the village and to the road 
that runs inland along the Aconcagua River, is gradually becoming, 
throughout the stretch from Punta Concon, one continuous summer 
resort. There are splendid beaches and safe spots for bathing. 
Chalets and summer bungalows are increasing in number every year, 
each adding something to the ‘“civilized”’ aspect of the place, while 
the long, sunlit beaches are crowded with tents and bathing huts. 
An excellent hotel has been erected recently at a strategic point, 
with good accommodation for visitors who prefer its quiet to the 
more elaborate hospitality of the big establishment ‘round the 
Comer,’ 
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Concon, situated at the mouth of the Aconcagua River, has been 
inhabited from time immemorial. It has certainly been frequented 
by summer visitors for the past 30 years, but it was long before any 
sort of arrangements for their convenience came into existence. To- 
day, however, it is preeminently a seaside resort with a very fine 
hotel overlooking the sea on the one side and with a splended view 
up river to the distant Andes on the other. Scores of convenient 
and well-lighted rooms are available for visitors, with all modern 
services. The fine hall accommodates 250 people, while there are 
admirable tennis courts, ete. 





PUERTO MONTT 


Because of its attractive location and temperate climate, this town is destined to grow in popularity as a 
summer resort 


North of Concon, Quintero, still a very small place, is none the 
less favored by many people for whom it has great charm. As the 
base of the naval aviation service and with the prospect of becoming 
the center of an important fishery, it is gaining in animation. It is, 
moreover, on the railway and is thus not wholly dependent on the 
road service. ; 

Of more importance at present, however, are the watering places 
of Zapallar and Papudo, which have long since become actual resi- 
dential centers with magnificent private dwellings of the most 
luxurious character. The beautiful climate of these places and their 
undoubted scenic attractions must eventually lead to their develop- 
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ment, and the estate agents are busily advertising them as offering 
sites. Of late a great deal of money has been expended at Papudo 
in converting it into a modern watering place, a large terrace having 
been built facing the sea, with a fine dance hall. A vast improve- 
ment has also been made in the bathing accommodation. An 
orchestra is engaged for the season, and swarms of summer visitors 
come from Santiago and Valparaiso. Papudo and Zapallar have 
the advantage of possessing a railway service. There can be no 
doubt that a well-devised system of excursion trains would be greatly 
appreciated by the public and would tend to the rapid development 
of these very delightful spots. 

In search of watering places, we now have to turn southward 
again. The ports of the north have, of course, their local resorts, 


ES 





THE COUSINO PARK IN LOTA 


many of which are very pleasant places, with excellent bathing. 
In our “Antofagasta Number” mention was made of the charming 
seaside clubhouse of the Automobile Association, which no visitor 
to the north is likely to miss. A good holiday can be spent in all 
of the northern towns, but they are not generally considered from 
this point of view. 

Santiago people have long favored Cartagena, a little to the north 
of the growing port of San Antonio, which was itself considered as 
a watering place not long since. There are many places in this 
neighborhood which merit the name of seaside resorts, the more 
so as they are within easy reach of the capital by the San Antonio 
Railway. 
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Constitucién has long been popular as a summer resort. It is a 
very pleasant, picturesque place, and possesses a natural curiosity 
that has been famous for centuries in the rock arches hollowed by 
the sea, so familiar in all views of Chile. A famous sanatorium, 
under German management, attracts many people to Constitucion. 

The naval base of Talcahuano, with its beautiful surroundings, 
including the famous island of Quiriquina, is in close proximity to 
San Vicente, where there is an excellent hotel, much patronized by 
visitors from Concepcion. There are several places on this part 





CORRAL, AT THE MOUTH OF THE VALDIVIA RIVER 


Noted for the attractive boating excursions on the reaches of the river 


of the coast where an interesting visit may be made; among others, 
Coronel, and the wonderful Cousino Park and palace at Lota. 

Last among watering places to be mentioned here is Corral, the 
port of Valdivia, famous for boating and motor-launch excursions 
on the reaches of the beautiful river. The above list of summer 
resorts might easily be added to, but enough has been said to show 
that the visitor to Chile has plenty of choice whether in search of 
quiet and scenery or of social life with all its conveniences. 
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LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE LINE.—On May 6, 1925, the new 
771-kilometer telephone line from Buenos Aires to Cérdoba, con- 
necting 36 cities and towns, was inaugurated. The construction was 
completed in 3 months by 500 workers. 

VEGETABLE OILS.—The General Bureau of Rural Economics and 
Statistics of the Ministry cf Agriculture reported in April that the 
vegetable-oil production cf Argentina for 1924 was 18,617,134 kilo- 
grams of oil from 85,096,411 kilograms of seeds, or a yield of 22 
per cent. Oil cakes were manufactured to the amount of 43,588,789 
kilograms. The preceding figures show a decrease of 3,821,510 
kilograms of oi! as compared with the production of 1923, which 
amounted to 22,438,644 kilograms. The following table gives the 
comparison of the two years, 1923 and 1924: 

















Aa sau Sra ats Oil (kilo- Percent- Oil cakes 
Seed Year Kilograms grams) | age of oil | (kilograms) 
WINS e Cee eee als oe ee NS a 1923 21, 059, 446 5, 710, 112 27 15, 209, 628 
1D) Oe Rm at Sena tere Oe Ca SES ee 1924 20, 287, 094 | 5, 287, 640 | 26 14, 905, 486 
i Nb eh Ut O) ces a Op Vn es ee eS Se een eee pa 1923 10, 525, 037 | 3, 000, 716 | 28 7, 323, 019 
1D Gees See eee ee Ser ee ae 1924 17, 258, 112 4, 790, 275 28 12, 114, 601 
IPCATIITT Bam Oe oe een UMM hee Re 1923 | 47,797,337 | 12, 085, 675 | 25 21, 208, 712 
ITB) ss er he Spa eer sc Suey eco A EA 8 1924 | 26, 172, 475 | 6, 571, 237 25 11, 360, 702 
COcho mn ES Ue eee ee icln ee eee 1923 8, 381, 000 870, 000 10 3, 134, 000 
1D) Os ete a tie See ee See oh eo ae 1924 12, 587, 000 | 1, 487, 000 12 4, 884, 000 
SUE e mn eae OU enn) en age TON RI 1923 | 1,385,000 | 377, 000 27 550, 0CO 
UTS) ©) Ses aes Weenie aie colar apes eae 1924 763, 000 L555 20 184, 000 
Walz eek aioe ee Se a Sees See 1923 | 10, 884, 442 | 395, 141 | 4s os eae 
I DX) s 85s Uae eS see na oye ee ee 1924 | 7, 746, 619 | 273, 011 | 4.) | See ee ee 
Stun flowers as oe ce i seme een ee eee! 1924 | 282, 111 | 52, 800 | 19 140, 000 











IMMIGRATION sTATISTICS.—The Bureau of Immigration of the 
Ministry of Agriculture on April 20, 1925, issued immigration statis- 
tics covering the years 1857 to 1924. These figures show the immi- 
gration of 5,481,276 second and third class passengers and the emi- 
gration of 2,562,790, which leaves a balance of 2,918,486 remaining 


in the country. 
BOLIVIA 


REESTABLISHMENT OF EXPORT DUYY ON WOOL.—By virtue of 
decree issued May 8 the ad valorem duty of 6 per cent on exports of 
sheep’s wool, alpaca and llama wool, created by law of April 7, 1922 
has been reestablished in the form prescribed by article 3 of the 
above-mentioned law. 
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BRAZIL 


FOREIGN TRADE IN 1924.—According to the Consul General of 
Brazil in New York, foreign trade figures for 1924 show that imports 
were valued at 2,815,630,000 milreis, or £68,949,000, and exports at 
3,863,554,000 milreis, or £95,103,000, giving a favorable balance of 
trade of 1,047,924,000 milreis, equivalent to £26,154,000. This 
balance is larger than any other for the last five years. The increase 
of 466,521,000 milreis (£21,919,000) in the value of exports for 1924 
over those for 1923 is attributed to the rise in the price of coffee, 
which in January, 1924, was 19.6 milreis per 10 kilos of coffee 7’s and 
in December of the same year 38.4 milreis for the same quantity and 
orade. 

ImmMiGRATION.—Immigration to the Republic for the year 1924 is 
reported to have been 98,125 persons against 86,679 in 1923 and 
66,968 in 1922. The largest numbers according to nationality were 
Portuguese, 23,267; Germans, 22,168; and Italians, 13,844. The 
number landing at Santos was 51,360 and at Rio de Janeiro, 40,711; 
smaller numbers entered the country at Belém (Para), Recife (Per- 
nambuco), Sao Salvador (Bahia), Paranagua, Florianopolis, and Rio 
Grande do Sul. 

The Sao Paulo State Department of Labor has recently published 
statistics of immigration into that State from 1827 to 1923, quoted 
by the Brazilian American as follows: 











sed Immi- pee Immi- 
Years | grants | Years | grants 
| 
1S 072184 0 Seem eesti kad Pale en aes A SBO BEI SS8 1908 secs as he eos eee 1, 205, 089 
S42 18 6 4te Le ee ee ae Saal WEAOOM SL GO9 19 28 epee ee ae ee es eee 701, 790 
1865-1887 


SLRS SA Meer aes Sem ree | 76, 890 





Immigration from other parts of Brazil was first included in the 
total in 1888. Of the 701,790 immigrants arriving between 1909 and 
1923, the number from other sections of the Republic was 76,673, 
while Spaniards numbered 168,788, Italians 150,897, and Portuguese, 
134,053. The maximum number of immigrants in any one year of 
this period was 119,756 in 1913. 

The National Agricultural Society has sent out a questionnaire 
regarding immigration, requesting the opinion of its correspondents 
on such points as the necessity of immigration, Government stimula- 
tion or subyention thereof, admission of members of the yellow and 
negro races, and other pertinent matters. 

Darry propucys.—Under the able presidency of Sr. Geminiano 
Lyra Castro an organizing committee is going forward with the work 
of preparation for the First Brazilian Dairy Products Conference 
and Exhibition, which will be held in Rio de Janeiro from October 
12 to 30 of this year under the auspices of the National Agricultural 
Society. 
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First Nationat Highway Concress.—This congress was held in 
Santiago from April 12 to 18, at the call of the Valparaiso and Santiago 
Automobile Associations and the Chilean Federation for Highway 
Education, Senor Héctor Vigil being president. Three of the inter 
esting features of the congress were the exhibition of photographs 
and charts regarding highway problems, to which many firms con- 
tributed, the showing of highway films, and the parade of vehicles, 
led by an old oxcart, followed by antiquated carriages as well as 
the most modern automobiles. trucks, tractors, and motor ambu- 
lances. 

The congress adopted many important conclusions, among which 
may be mentioned that favoring direct national construction of high- 
ways, the basis of the national highway system to be the longitudinal 
road from La Serena to Puerto Montt, with the necessary branches. 
The congress also recommended certain new taxes and the increase 
of others already in force in order to supply funds for construction, 
a bill for an increase in vehicle licenses being formulated. The estab- 
lishment of an independent highway bureau was also regarded with 
approval. 

ViricuLtturE.—The cultivation of the grape, with the manufacture 
of wine, is one of the most important branches of agriculture in Chile. 
Both the lower and the higher grades of wines and brandies are made, 
considerable quantities being exported to the neighboring countries. 
There is now an area of 650,000 hectares planted to vines of French, 
Spanish, Italian, German, Portuguese, and American stock, the yearly 
production of wines being more than 3,500,000 hectoliters. The 
Panquehue vineyard, in the Province of Aconcagua, which has 
3,593 hectares of irrigated vineyards and 10,146 hectares of planted 
hillsides and hillocks, is said to be the largest vineyard in the world. 
The Government has aided in the development of the industry in 
various ways, having established schools for the study of viticulture 
and viniculture and introduced new methods and machinery. 

RAILROAD PROFITS.—At a meeting of the Administrative Council of 
the National Railways on May 6 of this year it was announced that 
the railways showed a profit of 5,352,000 pesos for the year 1924. 


COLOMBIA 


GENERAL WAREHOUSES.—By Government decree the Ministry of 
Finance is charged with the oversight of general warehouses which 
may be authorized to facilitate credit operations based on the storage, 
custody, and sale of national and foreign merchandise, products, and 
fruits, and to issue negotiable documents, or make loans with 
merchandise guarantees. 
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Pactric Rartroap.—The Pacific Railroad has extended its lines as 
far as Piendam6, 118 kilometers south of the city of Cali, Department 
of Kl Valle, and 295 kilometers from the port of Buenaventura on the 
Pacific. The station at Piendam6 is now completed. There a new 
town is being laid out at the convergence of roads from the rich 
surrounding regions, including that which connects the productive 
Departments of Cauca and Huila. The climate at this point is 
delightful and the water supply ample. 

CONSTRUCTION ON OIL PIPE LINE.—In May work was begun on the 
oil pipe line from the wells of Barrancabermeja to Cartagena Bay, an 
operation on which it was expected to employ 5,000 workmen. 

CoVENAS PACKING HOUSE.—In July, 1925, the Covefias packing 
house began making its first shipments of frozen and canned meats 
to foreign countries. The Government has appointed a competent 
veterinarian as sanitary inspector of all products shipped. 

IMPROVEMENT OF COMMERCIAL AVIATION SERVICE.—In accordance 
with Law 31 of 1924, the Government conceded a subsidy of 65,000 
pesos to ‘the Colombo-German Aerial Transport Co. so that the 
company might establish a semiweekly super-hydroairplane service 
between Girardot and Barranquilla, with stops at the Magdalena 
River ports. The new planes will accommodate eight passengers. 
The same law concedes a subsidy of 10,000 pesos to the aerial lines 
whose route follows the Cauca River, and one of 5,000 pesos to the 
Santander Aviation Co. 

The Colombo-German Co., as readers of the BULLETIN are aware, 
has established a 24-hour mail service between Barranquilla and 
Bogota, this service formerly requirmg 15 to 20 days by other 
means of transportation. 

CUBA 


GAIN IN POPULATION.—The population of the Republic of Cuba 
increased from 3,143,210 inhabitants at the close of 1923 to 3,368,923 
at the close of 1924, according to statistics recently published by the 
national census bureau. The total is comprised of a white popula- 
tion of 2,294,115, a colored population of 830,791, and unclassified 
amounting to 244,017. (Commerce Reports, May 25, 1925.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Haina EXPERIMENT STATION AND AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL.—A 
consulting department on plant diseases has been established at this 
school. The services of this new department are entirely free, and 
anybody interested in agricultural development desiring information 
on plant diseases may receive instructions on their cause and cure. 

MANUFACTURE OF JUTE BAGS.—The Dominican Bag Co., an 
industrial concern recently established in Puerto Plata for manufac- 
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a 


turing jute bags suitable for packing such commodities as corn, cacao, 
coffee, and similar products, expects to be working to full capacity by 
July 1. The production of this factory will be from three to six 


million bags per year. 
ECUADOR 


TEXTILE INDUsTRY.— During the past 10 years the textile industry, 
which now employs about 2,000 persons, has shown quite a remarkable 
growth. Mills have been established at Quito, Riobamba, and 
Ambato. The present capitalization of the textile mills in Ecuador 
is estimated at 8,500,000 sucres. In the beginning of the industry 
most of the mills imported second-hand machinery, but the present 
tendency is to purchase the most modern and improved equipment. 
The total value of the cloth produced annually reaches about 
11,000,000 sucres. (Commerce Reports, May 25, 1925.) 

GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF GUAYAQUIL TO QuiTO RatLway.—A 
contract has been signed for the purchase by the Government of 
57,069 shares of preferred and common stock of the railroad from 
Guayaquil to Quito, for $600,000. By this transaction the Govern- 
ment acquires control of the Guayaquil-Quito Railway Co. The 
Government agrees to deposit in the Pichincha Bank of Quito 400,000 
sucres representing $100,000, the remainder of the purchase price, 
amounting to $500,000, to be paid into the hands of a trustee in New 
York. 

RECONSTRUCTION OF RAILROAD DESTROYED BY RECENT FLOODS.— | 
Owing to the recent washouts on the railroad from Guayaquil to 
Quito the service on that line was discontinued the latter part of 
March, thereby causing great inconvenience to travelers. In order 
that the necessary repairs might be accomplished promptly the Goy- 
ernment made a contract with a firm of engineers for reconstructing 
the line from Palmira to Bucay, at a cost not to exceed 300,000 sucres. 
Work was begun April 14, and in order that the repairs might be 
finished with in 30 days, as required by the contract, 2,000. workmen 


were put on the job. 
GUATEMALA 


BROADCASTING STATION.—The new radio broadcasting station— 
said to be the most powerful in Central America—presented by the 
Government of Mexico to Guatemala was formally inaugurated on 
May 8, 1925. The station, which is located near Fort San José, was 
visited on this occasion by the President of the Republic, the Mexican 
Minister, and other officials and diplomats. The President of Guate- 
mala sent a message to the President of Mexico conveying the grati- 
tude of Guatemala for the gift, and received a reply from the President. 
of Mexico expressing sentiments of friendliness and hope for even 
closer relations through the new medium of intercommunication. 
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HAITI 


TRADE FOR FIRST HALF OF PRESENT FISCAL YEAR.—Imports 
increased from 41,818,000 gourdes during October to March, 1923-24, 
to 58,182,000 gourdes during the same months of 1924-25, an increase 
of 16,364,000 gourdes. Exports increased from 50,593,000 gourdes to 
68,516,000 gourdes during the same period, an increase of 17,923,000 
gourdes. 

Total customs receipts for the first six months of 1923-24 were 
18,730,000 gourdes, and for the similar period of the present year 
they amounted to 22,179,000 gourdes, an increase of 3,449,000 
gourdes. 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION.—Twenty-nine agricultural fairs were 
held on May 1, 1925, at various points in the Republic, 5,000 gourdes 
being allocated for payment of prizes at the different fairs. At the 
fair for the Port-au-Prince district, held at the Damier experiment 
station farm, 174 prizes were awarded for farm crops and animals, 
and 47 for industrial exhibits. 

VETERINARY CLINICS.—From July, 1924, to May, 1925, 241 clinics 
were held in 93 different towns and villages by the veterinary bureau 
of the agricultural service. <A total of 16,832 animals were sub- 
mitted at the different clinics for diagnosis, surgical and prophylactic 
treatment, or an average of 64 animals at each of the 241 clinics. 


HONDURAS 


COMMERCIAL AVIATION SERvICE.—In April Dr. T. C. Pounds 
started a commercial aviation service for mail and passengers between 
the north coast, Tegucigalpa and the western section of the country. 
The pilot was formerly with the United States Navy and Air Mail 
Service. Landing fields are to be completed in La Ceiba, Santa 
Rosa, and Santa Barbara. 

AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL.—See page 848. 


MEXICO 


MOTION PICTURES FOR AGRICULTURAL PROPAGANDA.—T wo motion- 
picture films produced by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and entitled respectively Your Hundred Million Chickens 
and Productive Poultry Raising have been lent to the Mexican Bureau 
of Agriculture and extensively shown both in the Chapingo School of 
Agriculture and in the leading motion picture theaters, as part of 
the bureau’s effort to promote poultry raising throughout the 
Republic, an effort in which more than 600 cities and towns have 
promised to cooperate. 

Other motion pictures taken on the model farms and in the factories 
of the United States are being exhibited in the State of Durango, a 
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projection machine being mounted on a motor truck which goes from 
town to town and farm to farm. Pictures to be exhibited in the 
United States are being filmed in Durango to show the quayule 
plantations and the extraction of that variety of rubber; some of the 
fine cattle ranches; and the irrigable land and other natural resources 
of the State. 

Hicuways.—As reported in previous issues of the BULLETIN, the 
question of highways continues to receiye much attention in Mexico. 
The sum of 500,000 pesos has been added to the appropriation of the 
Department of Communications for the completion of the Mexico © 
City-Acapulco highway, 458 kilometers in length. The same depart- 
ment is cooperating with the States of Puebla and Veracruz by 
sending tools for the construction of roads; in the first State Federal 
troops will take part in the construction, as has also been done in 
other sections of the Republic. 

Other States in which much activity is noted in road construction are 
Coahuila, Mexico, Yucatan, and Sinaloa, in the last of which a hich- 
way is almost completed from the port of Mazatlén to Culiacan, 
capital of the State, more than 200 kilometers distant. Several 
other roads have been built out of Mazatlan to villages in the munici- 
pal district. 


NICARAGUA 


CoFFEE AND SUGAR.—Coffee shipments for the year have amounted 
to 8,000 tons and the prevailing prices have been very favorable, 
making the value of the crop equal to that of 1924 though the volume 
is not as great. It is estimated that there still remain for shipment 
1,500 tons of coffee. The outlook for the next crop is favorable. 
Sugar shipments up to May 22, 1925, were 6,600 tons, with 9,500 
tons as the estimated amount yet to be shipped. (Report of United 
States Consul, May 22, 1925.) 


PANAMA 


PASSENGER AND FREIGHT SERVICE.—The Standard Fruit and 
Steamship Co., the parent organization of the San Blas Development 
Co., located in Panama, is to open a fast passenger and freight service 
from Colén to New Orleans. Two new ships with a speed of 17 miles 
an hour will make weekly sailings from the port of Colén, after 
having loaded the output of the San Blas and Gattin banana planta- 
tions. 

CoAL AND OIL LANDS.—Eleven thousand hectares of land lying 4 
miles west of Gattin Lake, property which experts are said to have 
declared to be rich in coal and oil, has been subleased to a large oil 
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company of the United States, which is shipping machinery for drill-. 
ing. One engineer who examined the coal veins says that coal high 
in volatile content exists in commercial quantities. One vein, which 
was traced for 3 miles, was tested 30 feet below the surface. 

Hicuways.—According to a report in the Panama Times for May 
16, 1925, the road program, which includes highways connecting the 
interior towns, Santiago, Las Tablas, and Mensabé, with the capi- 
tal, Panama City, by way of Aguadulce, Penonomé, Antén, Chamé, 
and Chorrera, is nearing completion. The report on the highway 
between Penonomé and Chorrera shows that seven bridges are being 
constructed between Penonomé and Antén, nine between Anton and 
Chamé, and six between Chamé and Chorrera. No less than 19,000 
tons of steel is being used for these bridges. The road work finished 
to May 16 was 63 kilometers from Santiago to Aguadulce; 43 kilo- 
meters from Aguadulce to Penonomé; and 19 kilometers from 
Penonomé to Antén. On the highway from Anton to Chorrera there 
are yet six bridges to be built, a total length of 945 feet, but according 
to the engineer these would be finished by July. The Panama Times 
for May 23, 1925, states that within six months the mileage of 
macadamized roads will be more than doubled. 


PARAGUAY 


CLASSIFICATION OF TOBACCO.—The administrator of the Banco 
Agricola of Paraguay called a meeting of tobacco exporters on Apri! 
28, 1925, to appoint a commission to form standard samples of 
tobacco. ‘Tobacco has previously been shipped without classification 
by growers, leaves of poor quality having been found in bales with the 
good. ‘This has often resulted in the rejection of the tobacco in the 
markets. Now the Banco Agricola is sending out instructions to its 
country agents regarding the proper classification of tobacco. 


PERU 


FOREIGN COMMERCE FOR 1924.—The foreign commerce of Peru for 
1924 amounted to 43,036,348 Peruvian pounds, as compared with 
38,083,294 Peruvian pounds for 1923, or an increase of the former 
over the latter of 4,953,054 Peruvian pounds. The value of imports 
for last year was 17,963,873 Peruvian pounds against 14,132,307 
Peruyian pounds for the previous year, or an increase for 1924 of 
3,831,566 Peruvian pounds. Exports for 1924 were valued at 
25,072,475 Peruvian pounds, an increase over those for 1923 of 
1,121,488 Peruvian pounds. It should be noted that the figures for 
1924 do not include data for the Iquitos customhouse for November 
and December, nor for parcel post imports through Mollendo and 
Iquitos for the same months. 
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_-. The leading exports in 1924 were cotton, valued at 6,548,286 
Peruvian pounds; sugar, worth 4,976,430 Peruvian pounds; petro 
leum and petroleum products, worth 6,019,856 Peruvian pounds; and 
copper bars with silver and gold, worth 3,577,314 Peruvian pounds. 

STOCKING FACTORY.—A concession has been granted for establishing 
a, stocking factory, the capital of which must not be less than 25,000 
Peruvian pounds. This gives the concessionary the exclusive right of 
stocking manufacture for 10 years, except in the eastern section of the 
Republic, unless it is established there. 

AGRICULTURAL, INDUSTRIAL, AND MINING EXPOSITION.—On the 
occasion of the celebration of the centenary of Puno on July 28, an 
exposition of the agriculture and industries of that Province was held 
in the city of the same name, at which agricultural experts and civil 
and mining engineers were invited to give addresses. Dealers 
in modern agricultural machinery gave demonstrations of such 


apparatus. 
SALVADOR 


Corron crop.—The crop harvested at the end of February, 1925, 
by the General Bureau of Cotton Production at the Izalco experiment 
station from 114.75 manzanas of land (1 manzana equals 1.72 acres) 
yielded 205,426 pounds of raw cotton. The cost of production per 
pound was 8.05 cents United States gold prior to harvesting, 2.3 cents . 
for harvesting, and 2.45 cents for ginning, or a total of 12.8 cents. 
The total receipts for lint and seed were approximately $21,900, the 
cost of production $9,700, and the net prefit $12,200. 


URUGUAY 


Pusiic worxs.—lIn January of this year the National Council of 
Administration approved a plan for public works to cover the next 


five years, with an approximate budget as follows: 
Pesos 


Praia Ure iho ur eel ban gs a eS Te) IS geet Ea en eg a ag = 6, 000, 000 
Re WON Oy: He Cpe oe cae ar yn Ae Rane A ANU Dy My en fen a ernie payee ayy 10, 000, 000 
1B Ero oye oz) yp MUnN UN A ga ge a es en Ek 3, 700, 000 
BOrtroL NlOmte Vue oe Nees A Baas NE AAR NE ay nA UE aA eae eo 24, 000, 000 

Sanitation (to be covered by the national sanitation debt and in 
small part: by, the lawiof) Octal 92) sues ee ee 7, 000, 000 
To poo pereenp lat yp i Su ig Ue a NI at GAGE ae Te ben Ve 375, 000 
Yc OU 65 122) ena peg SEM Cp RI Ubu ere UPR Dy eA lA CRAM 8, 500, 000 
39, 575, 000 


The Minister of Finance has been commissioned to study methods 
of financing this work without using the general revenues of the 
nation. 

Srock cENsus.—According to data published in the recent mes- 
sage of the National Council of Administration, the most recent 
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stock census shows that the cattle in the Republic number 8,431,613 
and the sheep 14,514,060, thus proving that this s source of aetionel 
wealth has not fia nohisel 

Hicuways.—The National Council of Administration is consider- 
ing a systematic plan of highway construction, including the use of 
natural routes. Mention should be made of the large amount of 
highway conservation and repair work which has been done in 
recent years, necessitated by the marked increase in traffic. The 
Council is devoting considerable attention to the study of types of 
highway construction less expensive than macadam for use on new 
roads; various experiments have been carried out on the Montevideo- 
Florida highway in order to establish helpful standards, i accordance 
with the most advanced highway practice. 

HisToRY OF THE TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH IN URUGUAY.— 
Under this title Dr. Victor M. Berthold, chief foreign statistician of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co., has published an inter- 
esting monograph containing a complete account of the develop- 
ment of the telephone and telegraph in Uruguay, information which 
is probably not available in any other single publication. The 
account covers the period from 1866 to 1925. It will be recalled 
that Doctor Berthold has written similar monographs for other 


Latin American Republics. 
VENEZUELA 


PETROLEUM DEVELOPMENT.—Referring to the development of the 
petroleum industry in Venezuela, the President of the Republic in 
his message to Congress on April 25, 1925, stated that during the 
relatively short period from 1922 to 1924 Venezuela has risen to the 
seventh place among the petroleum-producing countries of the world, 
having produced 2,201,000 barrels of oil during the year 1922, 
4,059,000 barrels during the year 1923, and 8,676,633 barrels in 1924. 

PETROLEUM CONCESSION.—A concession, covering approximately 
6,961 hectares, has been granted to the Venezuelan Oil Co. to prospect 
for oil in the Municipality of Altagracia, District of Miranda, in the 
State of Zulia, and to exploit any oil fields that may be located there. 
By virtue of this concession the company has the exclusive right, 
to exploit this district for a period of three years and to construct 
roads and other means of transportation and any buildings that may 
be required. 

POPULATION OF VENEZUELA.—The estimated population of Vene- 
zuela on December 31, 1924, was 2,563,334 inhabitants. During 
the year 1924, immigration amounted to 13,070 persons, and the emi- 
gration to 11,170, a difference in favor of immigration of 1,900. 

Hicuways.—The Governor of the State of Trujillo, by a decree 
of March 25, 1925, has ordered the construction of a branch road, 
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starting from the city of Escuque, capital of the district of that name, 
and joining the great transandine highway at the city of Valera. 
The State Treasury has appropriated 6,000 bolivares as the first 
allotment made by the Government for carrying out this project. 
Another highway financed by the State Government, and already 
under construction, is a road which will connect Barquisimeto and 
Rio Claro, the latter an agricultural and livestock center. Among 
the roads neti completed and opened to traffic special mention 
should be made of the Falcén-Lara highway, between the above- 
mentioned city of Barquisimeto and the city of Coro, and of the new 
road connecting the port of Cafio Colorado with the city of Maturin. 
The construction of the concrete road from Puerto Cabello to Valencia, 
now under way, is also worthy of note. 





ARGENTINA 


PENSION FUNDS.—At the end of the first year of operation of 
pension law No. 11289, which provided for four pension funds for 
employees and workers occupied respectively in mercantile establish- 
ments, the press and graphic arts, industrial establishments, and the 
merchant marine, the total amount collected was 18,370,926.83 
pesos. Expenditures, amortizations and commissions to the Bank 
of the Nation for the payment of coupons amounted to 562,678.45 
pesos, and the balance of the fund, on December 31, 1924, to 18,245,- 


899.87 pesos. 
BRAZIL 


CooPERATIVE RURAL BANKS.—Two new rural cooperative banks on 
the Raiffeisen system were opened in April in Carmo and Sapucaia, 
cities in the State of Rio de Janeiro, bringing the total number of 
such banks in that State to 24. Loans, which are made to members 
only, are granted exclusively for agricultural or industrial purposes. 


CHILE 


FINANCIAL EXPERT.—Prof. EK. W. Kemmerer of Princeton Univers- 
ity, the financial expert who was head of the United States Financial 
Mission to Colombia in 1922-23, has been engaged by the Chilean 
Government to make a study of national finances and propose any 
‘needed reforms. Professor Kemmerer arrived in Chile early in 
July. 
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COLOMBIA 


BRANCH OF THE Royat Bank oF Canapa.—The Royal Bank of 
Canada is to conduct banking operations in Columbia, opening its 
first branch and main office in Bogota, and later other branches in 
Medellin, Cartagena, Barranquilla, Manizales, Cali, and Girardot. 

BUDGET OF EXPENDITURES FOR 1925.—According to a decree of the 
Ministry of the Treasury the national expenditures for 1925 are 
estimated at 40,440,130 pesos, as follows: 


Pesos 
Mita stravgotaG ovierm i ert ces eles aoe ep ale) 5 cee ae) a A A A A 6, 400, 203 
Misty OF DoORaisan INGkinO mg Le 577, 634 
JAVA UT sre7t CO) Beef 2 NSH as ap ase aed Gs oa ea COU Bae nt al 11, 907, 452 
AMAA ET CON AYE he 2 a dee a gus As Ne LS NC 3, 275, 581 
EN Dsiaat's Ereiyr2t co Leber Ls bore she ss a i A ae te RA em 383, 623 
IMDS AY Cr EUlOIG Ibsen eee ee ee ee 2, 854, 734 
IMGiniTA? OF IMM; enavel Weare yee ee 4, 123, 3438 
IV Detnran's tray fel ur Noy WW) @ Te kis sy sear Se) Sy ne eA Le ea 10, 406, 592 
Cronoarjay atoll Kereta) VBA a meter yb ia. Naas Spun SRE ae hee aan ect SO oR NA NE iy ac a 295, 598 
1 BSOECSFEWUL-CONT SHUG) 0) UICetsi MOMs lin hace ates Roe 10) SO IE PSU et ye POSE a a Pe pd 215, 370 


CUBA 


EXTENSIVE STREET REPAIRS.—By an executive decree issued May 
12, 1925, an appropriation of $500,000 was made for repairing the 
streets in the city of Habana and outlying districts. 

HABANA CLEARING HOUSE.—Monthly clearings for the year 1925 
up to April 30 were as follows: 














Amounts | Balances 
| 
Sipssani ig Le dat ia ens ecb an TG) Se RA ae ade Nl a enh Me eA $91, 898, 756. 70 $14, 170, 807. 90 
SRST Lary eh Sia is pace ed Pes ah Ae UR a ne ALE Sts 97, 209, 244.45 | 16, 224, 266. 35 
FIVER eho ee EO A mn LAU fe UCN gm Sm 109, 976, 101.76 | 17,849, 204. 81 
iri eee DE aan Fe EWI 1 BC Te Se A ea ene Senta len be 106, 240, 484.79 | 19, 497, 390. 89 





HAITI 


GOVERNMENT RECEIPTs.—For the first seven months of the present 
fiscal year 1924-25 total revenue receipts were 27,769,000 gourdes, 
showing an increase of 5,601,000 gourdes over the same period of the 
former fiscal year, when the receipts amounted to 22,168,000 gourdes. 


HONDURAS 


Inter AMERICAN High CoMMISSION REORGANIZED.—On April 26, 
1925, the Honduran section of the Inter American High Commission 
was reorganized in Tegucigalpa, the new officers being the following: 
President, Dr. Ramon Alcerro Castro; secretary, don Salvador 
Turcios R.; commercial attaché, Toribio Ponce; and other members, 
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don Trinidad E. Rivera, Licenciado Rubén R. Barrientos, don Juan 
E. Galindo, Licenciado Serapio Hernandez y Hernandez, and In- 
geniero Manual A. Zelaya. The proceedings of the commission are 
to be published in the Bulletin of the Chamber of Commerce of 


Honduras. 
PARAGUAY 


FIscAL YEAR 1923-24.—According to the message of the President 
read before Congress on April 1, 1925, the financial report for the 
fiscal year 1923-24 was as follows: 


Pesos gold Pesos paper 

Hs timatvedimecelptsu ns: 0 1 ys eke Wi ee earl peep ee 945, 128.67 104, 488, 949. 95 
Authorizedvexpenditunes soy pave gus Ue Ue 1, 387, 505. 80 113, 534, 895. 67 
ID) Feith at Asis ellen xo YIN aT Cl ea Nhat ee Ng vee LL 442, 377. 13 9, 045, 945. 72 
PNG CUA GRE CEI PGS ee Nii ie MIG TaN LSA gE LE at 1, 158, 137.60 142, 346, 866. 75 
AcCtualiexpenditunes acs ees toe ele eee 1, 282, 224.08 108, 474, 546. 18 
Dehieisein: /oo law DAE MA OS EU se 74, 086. 48 

Surplus ypapers cee ag Lea SC eles a Lele Wok Rocher 33, 872, 320. 57 
Deficits of fiscal years 1912 to 1922—23________ 1, 976, 364.66 42, 508, 920. 89 


Actual deficit carried over to the fiscal year 
NODA Or lveit Wiest (iene dhs RUDI Nad LE ta 2,050, 451.14 8, 636, 600. 32 
According to a report made April 29, 1925,-by the United States 
consul at Asuncién the Paraguayan paper peso is exchanged at the 
fixed rate of 42.61 to the gold peso. 
CENTRAL Bank oF Paracuay.—On April 5, 1925, the President 
sent to the National Congress a bill providing for the establishment 
of the Central Bank of Paraguay. This is to be the Government 
reserve bank to stabilize national finances and prevent fluctuations 
in monetary values. 
URUGUAY 


BANKING STATISTICS.—According to the message of the National 
Council of Administration to the National Assembly on March 15 
last, on December 31, 1924, the total capital of Uruguayan banks, 
including that of the Bank of the Republic, was 43,868,044.68 pesos. 
The cash on hand amounted to 72,974,940.60 pesos; deposits to 
116,015,081.72 pesos, .and loans to 170,469,475.49 pesos. Stocks 
of gold coin were equivalent to 55,117,598.06 pesos. The tax of 
one-half of 1 per cent on bank checks produced 196,771.30 pesos 
during 1924. 

Buveet.—The National Council of Administration approved 
a budget of revenues for the fiscal year 1924-25 of 45,182,207.50 
pesos, the expenditures being estimated at 42,120,051.94 pesos, 
divided as follows: 
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Pesos 
TE Bpa USED BSCE OXON 7S) yee NR el 961, 427. 95 
IEResiGen Cy Ofat Nes Ve PUG ays yee an eee coe Le SS ae 2 2a 57, 920. 45 
Ministry ofsthey Umbria ners s 35 Me aya Sana ee ak igi) oe yee 2) 4, 374, 379. 32 
IM CMTE OE Uoreenetal, TRV ACO pM. pes a ee 654, 908. 10 
JME HAUNSR RAT IOIE | Vee ew avG LIN Ueay ebay ee ee a ee 6, 932, 045. 76 
Natonal Council(of Administration#e ss. 2 08020. oe a 148, 190. 00 
JANd xO SH FTA? CONE: J STH EES YSN ao EO A Ve 3, 431, 851. 00 
Mimsinysotehubliculinstruction= 2 eee kere Li th ee ey Saleh 6, 524, 947. 00 
Midas trayq o fillita Gis Gree s ay Ee ase taen ve Wage seat i Ne i I aN 1, 488, 140. 82 
SURV GL Ne tea To@ Wy ere eek 1 GAIL insta opegt Op Sea AL Le aI i a 2 SA gi 631, 090. 00 
INVezitacoaven bo Leas oy oN tens Ba eS NR pe esa ee Ce ee 18, 159, 111. 72 
PAL EO TDC OAT Ee ee A ye Pe AR le a A Rt cepa 43, 200. 00 
Le ETON Ai Yaw Ve a nga ga Ea oe a eC 435, 000. 00 


VENEZUELA 


NEW BANK OPENED IN Caracas.—The Dutch-Venezuelan Bank, 
a new banking institution organized with native capital amounting 
to 3,200,000 bolivares, commenced operations April 27 last in Caracas. 

NatrionaL TrEAsURY.—In his message to Congress on April 25 
last the President stated that the Treasury reserve funds on December 
31, 1924, amounted to 64,692,080 bolivares, and on March 31 last 
to 68,000,000 bolivares. The President further stated that during 
1924, 3,182,661.78 bolivares had been allotted for payment of the 
interest on the internal and external debts, and for amortization 
and costs of these same debts 4,459,383.72 bolivares, thus reducing 
the national debt to 99,445,723.91 bolivares, of which 40,141,153.81 
bolivares represents the internal debt and 59,304,570.10 bolivares 
the external debt. 


a 
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CHILE 


RECENT LEGISLATION.—Among important new laws may be 
mentioned the following: General railway law, applying to both 
present and future railroads; law on freedom of the press, according 
to one provision of which the National Library shall send to the 
Columbus Memorial Library of the Pan American Union a copy of 
any printed matter desired; the organic law of lower civil and 
criminal courts; and the law establishing the duties of the trade- 
mark and patent office. 
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COSTA RICA 


PURE-FOOD REGULATIONS.—The Gaceta Oficial for April 19, 1925, 
published the regulations issued by the President of the Republic 
for the preparation of foods and beverages in a sanitary manner and 
under sanitary conditions as provided by articles 1 and 9 of the law 
for the Protection of Public Health. The regulations bring under 
the control of the sanitary authorities all factories or establishments 
where beverages or foodstuffs are sold or manufactured. Authority 
is given for the confiscation of all foodstuffs in poor condition. 


GUATEMALA 


LEGAL REPRESENTATIVES FOR FOREIGN COMPANIES.—Legislative 
Decree No. 1370 published in the Guatemalteco of April 28, 1925, 
provides that all foreign companies or business associations domi- 
ciled in Guatemala must appoint a representative for legal and 
nonlegal matters, with all the general and special powers which the 
law requires. Foreign companies or associations domiciled in the 
country which have no such representative are given three months 
in which to appoint one under penalty of suspension of business. 
New companies may not be established in the country without 
having appointed a legal representative. 

Women’s riGHTs.—The bill for women’s rights in matters of 
property, freedom from marital consent in the making of contracts 
and the exercise of a trade, industry, or profession, mentioned in 
last month’s issue of the BuLLEerrn, was approved by the Legis- 
lative Assembly on April 17, 1925. Hereafter Guatemalan married 
women who are legally of age may enjoy their property rights without 
the interference of their husbands. Property belonging to the 
husband and wife jointly may not be mortgaged nor disposed of 
without the consent of both parties. A wife of legal age is free to 
bring legal action, and in suits against her husband, the latter must 
furnish her the necessary funds. 

DEATH PENALTY.—The official Guatemalteco for April 29, 1925, 
publishes Legislative Decree No. 1366 approving governmental 
decree No. 887 which amends the common penal code, among the 
changes being the institution of the death penalty for crimes form- 
erly punishable by 15 years’ correctional imprisonment. Persons 
convicted of murder or of more than two homicides, and those who 
intentionally cause disasters such as the derailing of trains or 
wrecking of ships or vehicles, are to suffer the death penalty, being 
shot within 24 hours after notification that their appeal is denied. 


MEXICO 


WoMAN SUFFRAGE IN CurApas.—It is reported by El Universal 
of Mexico City for May 19, 1925, that a law has recently been 
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passed in the State of Chiapas giving women in that State equal 
political rights with men. It is also stated that members of Congress 
from Chiapas will present at the next session of that body a similar 
bill applicable to the entire Republic. 

LABOR ACCIDENTS.—The State Legislature of Yucatan has just 
passed a new law governing the indemnities to be paid to laborers 
when injured or to their families in the event of death. In the case 
of companies whose capital is more than 50,000 pesos the indemnity 
is not to be in excess of 5,000 pesos. For death 1,000 days’ pay is 
to be received by the family. In cases of total disability the same is 
to be paid up to the limit. For partial disability a sliding scale is 
fixed and the company is ordered to Dey all medical bills. (Mexican 
American, May 16, 1925.) 


NICARAGUA 


PUBLIC HEALTH LAw.—According to a law passed March 26, 1925, 
the following provisions are made for the maintenance of public 
health in Nicaragua: 


The direction and administration of the sanitation service of the country is 
placed under a National Bureau of Public Health as a branch of the Ministry of 
Police. The National Bureau of Public Health is to consist of a General Bureau 
of Sanitation which will control all dependencies of the sanitation service by 
means of the following sections: 

1. Central administration and clerical section in charge of international 
hygiene regulations, port and quarantine regulations, and the observance of 
international sanitary conventions. 

2. Section for control of epidemics and communicable disease, in charge of 
vital statistics, vaccination, the administration of preventive serums, the direc- 
tion of prophylaxis of venereal disease and venereal clinics, isolation for 
contagious disease, disinfection, and education in hygiene. 

3. Laboratory section, or the National Hygiene Institute, which will investi- 
gate public health conditions, make chemical analyses and microscopic and 
bacteriological examinations, prepare serums, obtain seriological reactions, and 
carry on other special work, together with educative propaganda in public 
hygiene. 

4. Rural sanitation and local sanitary organization section, including the 
hookworm division, which is in charge of the prevention of contamination of the 
soil by improper drainage and the consequent spreading of hookworm, parasitical 
infections, typhoid, paratyphoid and dysentery; prevention of malaria; sanitary 
inspection in towns; direction of departmental and rural hygiene inspectors, 
and the organization of local sanitation in small towns and rural districts. 

5. Sanitation work and sanitary, engineering section, which will pass on all 
plans for sanitation in towns, such as water supply, sewer construction, drainage, 
and paving undertaken by the Government, municipal bodies or private concerns; 
the sanitation of ports, construction of docks and methods for the prevention of 
the entrance of foreign epidemics, such as bubonic plague; the approval of plans 
for public and private buildings in their relation to public hygiene; sanitary 
inspection of such buildings, the direction of antimalarial work, special 
investigations, etc. 
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6. School health section and National Hygiene Council, the advisory body 
of the General Sanitation Bureau in matters referring to public health and 
hygiene. This section is to have charge of school, medical and dental clinics, 
the direction of courses of school hygiene, the personnel of the school medical 
service, the prevention and control of communicable diseases in schools, special 
studies in infant mortality and the inspection of sites for schools and school 
buildings. The National Hygiene Council is to be composed of the Minister 
of Police as honorary president; the Director of Sanitation, president ex officio; 
two delegates elected by the medical schools of Leén and Granada; the chiefs 
of the other sections; and a lawyer appointed’ by the President of the Republic. 

Bureau chiefs, who will be appointed by the Director General of Sanitation, 
must be graduate physicians and surgeons. 

Funds for municipal hygiene service are to be furnished by an appropriation 
of not less than 10 per cent of the receipts of the municipality, to be supplemented 
by the Nation and by special municipal taxes if necessary. The National 
Bureau of Public Health will control all expenditures. 

For the organization and maintenance of the sanitary institution created by 
this law, effective July 1, 1925, the President is to appropriate 50,000 cérdobas, 
further adequate sums to be provided by Congress in the annual government 
budgets. 





CUBA-MEXICO 


EXTRADITION TREATY.—On May 25, 1925, an extradition treaty 
was signed in Habana between the Republics of Cuba and Mexico. 
At the conclusion of the ceremony the Secretary of State of Cuba, 
Sefior Carlos Manuel de Céspedes, presented to Sefior Aarén Séenz, 
Secretary of Foreign Affairs of Mexico and Special Ambassador to 
the inauguration of President Machado, the decoration of the Cuban 
Red Cross, conferred upon Sefior Son by the Red Cross Oueny: 
(El Mundo, Habana, May 26, 1925.) 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC-UNITED STATES 


NEW CONVENTION RATIFIED.—On May 23, 1925, the Dominican 
Legislature ratified the new convention between the United States 
and that Republic. This convention, which now awaits ratification 
by the United States Senate, provides for a loan of $25,000,000 
with which to refund and consolidate the four existing loans, and 
for the extension of the customs receivership until amortization of 
the consolidated loan. It is expected that the loan will produce 
approximately $10,000,000 for public improvements. 
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QUARTERS FOR UNIVERSITY STUDENTS.—The Higher Council of the 
University of Buenos Aires has approved a project to establish living 
quarters for the students, including residence cottages, dining halls, 
recreation centers, assembly halls, a gymnasium, and an athletic 
field. This will enable nonresident students to secure good living 
accommedations at reasonable prices. 

VOCATIONAL EDUCATION.—In the Province of Santa Fe an ex- 
tensive project for the reorganization of vocational education has 
been planned. Besides the establishing of schools of arts and trades, 
schools of decorative arts and a school for sculptors, the following 
changes will be made: 

1. The normal school at Rafaela will be converted into a normal school for 
special teachers, offering also applied arts and commercial courses. 

2. The business college of Santa Fe will be made more up-to-date and annexed 
to it there will be established a school for post office, telegraph, and railroad 
employees. 

3. The normal schools at Cafiada de Gémez, Villa Constitucién and Venado 
Tuerto will become regional vocational schools. 

4. The night schools will be changed into continuation institutes. 


BOLIVIA 


TEACHERS CONGRESS.—By a decree of April 8 the Chief Executive 
called a congress of teachers to convene in La Paz during the first 
two weeks of August in connection with the centennial celebrations. 
The main purpose of this congress is to draft a law governing public 
education, which the Minister of Public Instruction shall submit to 
Congress for enactment, the bill to cover the following subjects: 


(a) Establishment of a National Board of Education, its organization and 
duties. 

(b) Establishment of university boards, their organization and duties. 

(c) Rectors of universities and their duties; duties of faculty deans. 

(d) School principals and their duties. 

(e) General plan of university studies and special courses; program for each 
course. ! 

(f) General plan of secondary instruction; program for each course. 

(g) General plan of primary education; program for each course. 

(h) General plan of elementary instruction. Education of the Indian. 

(7) Provision of funds for the Department of Education. 

(j) Unification of rules on school discipline. 


845 
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Each of these subjects will be discussed by a special committee 
elected by the Congress, there being 10 committees in all. 


BRAZIL 


IMPORTANT DECREE ON EDUCATION.—The Diario Official of April 7, 
1925, publishes in full the text of Decree No. 16,782A, the principal 
points of which are as follows: 


_A National Bureau of Education under the Department of Justice and of the 
Interior is established. The director general of this bureau will serve as president 
of the National Council of Education and may also, under certain conditions, 
be chancellor of the university. 

A division of statistics, including all branches of public and private insteneniont 
is created. 

The National Council of Education is created to take the place of the former 
Higher Council of Education. It will be the duty of this National Council 
to discuss, propose, and give opinions on all educational matters that are sub- 
mitted to it. The Secretary of the Council will be the Director of the Division 
of Records. The National Council of Education will be divided into three 
sections: Secondary and Higher Education; Art Education; Primary and 
Vocational Education. ‘The membership of each section will be made up of 
specialists in the respective branches and delegates from the different States. 

In order to foster primary education the National Government will cooperate 
with the different States in the establishment of rural primary schools and of 
night schools for adults. The nation will pay the teachers’ salaries, provided the 
States furnish the schoolhouses, residences: for the teachers, and the necessary 
teaching material. Preferential attention will be given to children 8 to 10 years 
of age. 

The secondary school will cover a period of six years instead of five as formerly. 
The medical course will be six years in length. The courses in pharmacy and 
dentistry at the University of Rio de Janeiro have been reorganized into schools 
with four and five year curricula respectively. The courses in civil, electrical, 
and industrial engineering will cover six years, the first three common to all 
branches, and the last three differentiated. 


The decree also prescribes rules and regulations governing the 
rights and duties of teachers and students, the requirements for 
State aid and recognition of private schools and for the future 
establishment in several of the States of new universities modeled 
after the University of Rio de Janeiro. 

SCHOOLS TO COMBAT ILLITERACY.—As part of the celebration of 
Labor Day (May 1) in Brazil, in at least three cities schools were 
opened to combat adult illiteracy. In Belem (Pard) the school is 
especially for factory workers and stevedores, in Natal the classes 
take the form of a popular university, and in Mandos instruction is 
offered to all illiterate male adults by the city. 


CHILE 


New RECTOR OF UNIVERSITY OF CHILE.—Sefior Ruperto Baha- 
monde, whose name headed the list of three selected by the Uni- 
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versity Chapter, was named rector of the University of Chile by a 
decree of the Minister of Public Instruction issued on April 20. Sefio" 
Bahamonde, who was acting rector of the University when appointed 
to the rectorship, was formerly a member of the National Council of 


Education. 
COLOMBIA 


RURAL EVENING scHOOLS.—The Assembly of Cundinamarca re- 
cently authorized the establishment of 25 evening schools in that 
Department for the education of adults engaged in agriculture. 
These schools will give courses in reading, writing and arithmetic, 
lectures on domestic hygiene and economy, thrift, temperance, 
civics, and the special duties of the city worker and the tiller of the 
soil. 

FELLOWSHIPS IN ENGINEERING.—On April 8, 1925, the President 
issued Decree No. 568 inviting Colombian civil and mining engineers 
to compete for two Government foreign fellowships in general geology, 
and geology in its relation to petroleum deposits, as well as petroleum 
exploration, exploitation, refining, transportation, and distribution. 
A third fellowship is offered for the study of the theory and practice 
of the iron and coal industries. 


COSTA RICA 


SOCIETY OF GEOGRAPHY AND History.—On May 16, 1925, the 
Costa Rican Society of Geography and History was founded, the 
following officers being elected: Honorary president, Licenciado don 
Cleto Gonzalez Viquez; president, Don Ricardo Fernandez Guardia; 
treasurer, Don J. Francisco Trejos; first secretary, Licenciado don 
Teodoro Picado; and second secretary, Don Leovigildo Arias. 

PaTRONATO EscoLtar FARM.—The Patronato Escolar, a national. 
organization with headquarters in San José, has purchased a farm 
in San Isidro de Coronado so that it may have a permanent school 
colony for poor children. On the property are a large comfortable 
house, a smaller house, a building which may be converted into a 
dormitory, an electric plant, a garden, poultry yards, and grounds. 
for cultivation. Here agriculture will be taught as well as primary 
education. i 

ENROLLMENT IN THE Law ScuooL.—<According to the last report 
on the Law School of Costa Rica, the number of students enrolled 
in 1924 was as follows, by classes: 13 in the first year, 22 in the 
second, 13 in the third, 18 in the fourth, and 15 in the fifth, a total 


of 81 students. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


SCHOOL CONSTRUCTION.—In the school budget approved May 20, 
1925, an appropriation of $5,000 was made for completing the 
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Normal School of San Pedro de Macoris. Provisions were also made 
for building a new assembly room in the graded school of San Juan 
and for two primary schools, one to be established in the section of 
Los Rios and the other in some place to be determined by the 
Inspector of Schools, and for two rural schools in San Francisco de 


Macuris. 
ECUADOR 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS.—Dr. Max Uhle has been 
engaged by the Minister of Public Instruction for the professorship 
of American and Prehistoric Kcuadorean Archeology in the Univer- 
sity of Quito. Doctor Uhle will also make archeological investi- 
gations and excavations in the territory of the Republic, any an- 
tiquities found by him becoming the property of the University 


Museum. 
GUATEMALA 


A NEW LIBRARY.—By presidential decree of May 4, a public 
library was established in the town of Nuevo Vifias. The sum of 
1,500 pesos was provided for its installation and a monthly subsidy 
of 460 pesos for its upkeep and improvement. 


HAITI 


PROGRESS OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS.—Work is well under way on the 
Sisters’ School at Jacmel, also on those at Gonaives and Cap- 
Haitien. Work has been started on the addition to the Brothers’ 
School at Jérémie. Construction has also commenced on a rural 
school for the Department of Agriculture at Grand Riviére, and on 
another near Petit-Goave. At the new agricultural school at Damien 
most of the out-buildings are completed, and the residence for the 
director and the veterinary clinic building are now also ready for 


occupancy. 
HONDURAS 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL.—The agricultural school founded by Don 
Manuel M. Garcia on his property named Birichiche on the Ulta 
River is to be enlarged. According to the contract approved by the 
Government Sefior Garcia is to cede 250 hectares of his property to 
the school for agricultural and other purposes, to pay the instructors, 
provide the implements and agricultural machinery, animals, and 
buildings necessary for the maintenance of a complete agricultural 
school. The Government is to pay $15 a month for each pupil, 
at least 100 to enter each year, and also a subsidy of $15 a month. 
All other expenses are to be borne by the concessionary, Sefior 
Garcia. Equipment for the school is to be admitted to the country 
duty free. 
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LIBRARY IN JUTICALPA.—Due to the generosity of Mr. Cecilio R. 
Mahaffey, who as afriend of Honduras has at various times presented 
books to the National Library, the city of Juticalpa is to have a 
library bearing his name, the first 200 books for the purpose being pre- 
sented by that gentleman. The subjects treated in the gift volumes 
will be: Stockraising, agriculture, sciences, geography, travel, me- 
chanics, civil engineering, architecture, etc. Mr. Mahaffey, who has 
lived in Honduras, promises to contribute 150 more books upon his 
return, and within five years to complete a donation of 500 books. 
The conditions of the gift are that the library be free, and under 
the care of a competent person. 


MEXICO 


UNIVERSITY STUDENTS.—The university authorities reported in 
May the following registration in the various schools of the National 
University in Mexico City: 





Medicine: Ha ype ae trae coe ial e ks AIL eS Eas f 360 

Medicine and surgery_-_------.---------- T5039) palWitisic Meare ee ike eNO sie, Doe ah ee A Es Ea ae 1, 094 

PIN ULES 100 2 ear eee aL et en a LW AES ae 376 | Fine Arts: 

OBSLOTEICS Bee ee re sree ee we Sele 167 Architechuretess ses Wee SE 1, 336 
SGT IS EI see ae eee ee wa een 119 Hlectiveicourses= 225. 4s See ee 41 
NIN GET T Lo eee le RT ye eee Mn El 179 | Graduate School of Philosophy and Letters 
Chemistry and pharmacy: and Teachers’ College. _--.--_-------=-1--- 545 

PUREISCIENCEE =e e eee oe see Shale ie 202 | School of Public Administration.___._______- 501 
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In addition, 2,536 students are attending day classes and 209 
evening classes in the preparatory school for the university. : 

AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS.—An agricultural school of a new type is 
to be founded on an estate of 4,000 hectares near Morelia which is 
now in the hands of the Loan Bank. According to the plans of 
President Calles, who personally inspected the proposed site for the 
school, 200 or 250 boys between the ages of 12 and 16 years, sons of 
peasants, will be received as pupils and given a two years’ course in 
practical agriculture and farm management, including the use of 
modern farm machinery. Te farm will be stocked with pure-blooded 
animals. To the 50,000 pesos which the State of Michoacan has 
contributed for the school, the Federal Government is adding 200,000 
pesos. ; 

Four other schools of the same type are to be opened in the States 
of Veracruz, Guanajuato, Oaxaca, and Durango, respectively. 


NICARAGUA 


New pBuitpines ror Nationa LipraRy AND ScHooi.—The 
Central National Institute for Boys and the National Library, 
including the Archives and Museum, are to have new buildings in 
Managua, capital of the Republic. Funds for construction will be 
derived from the liquor import tax. 
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INTERNATIONAL STUDENTS’ CoNncreEss.—On May 8, 1925, the 
organization committee for the Congress of Students from the coun- 
tries freed from Spain by Bolivar—Colombia, Venezuela, Bolivia, 
Peru and Ecuador—met in the National Institute in Panama City to 
consider plans for the congress, which is to be held on the centenary 
of the first Pan American Congress on June 22, 1926. As part of the 
program literary competitions will be’ held and a students’ library 
opened. All the students of America are to be invited. 


PARAGUAY 


PUBLIC INSTRUCTION.—According to the President’s message read 
before Congress on April 1, 1925, there were over 90,000 children 
enrolled in the schools in 1924, a larger number than ever before. 
Although this number did not represent all the children of school age 
in the Republic it was too great for the school accommodations. 
Seven elementary and superior normal schools were open, 360 new 
students being enrolled for the courses. Thirty-one were graduated 


from these schools. 
PERU 


NORMAL EDUCATION FOR INDIGENES.—The National School at 
Puno, on Lake Titicaca, has been authorized to add an elementary 
normal section for the purpose of training teachers especially for the 
indigenes. Teachers in this section will be required to know the 
Quechua and Aymara languages, these being two widely-used native 
tongues. 

UNIVERSITY STATISTICS.—The University of Cuzco has about 20 
professors and an enrollment of 170 students, distributed among the 
different schools as follows: Law, 70; liberal arts, 62; natural sciences, 
30; and political sciences, 8. There are 9 women in the schools of 
arts and sciences who expect to teach after graduation. 


SALVADOR 


ILLITERACY CONGRESS.—Under the auspices of the Popular Univer- 
sity a congress to enlist forces to combat illiteracy was called in San 
Salvador in April, 1925. Educators connected with the national 
department of education, and with private schools, as well as editors 
of reviews and magazines, civil officials of Salvadorean cities and other 
prominent persons took part in the congress. 

SALVADOREAN ACADEMY OF History.—On April 1, 1925, the Salva- 
dorean Academy of History held its first meeting, which was 
attended by the President of the Republic. The new academy will 
doubtless affiliate itself with similar bodies throughout the Americas, 
and with the parent Academy in Spain. 
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PUBLIC INSTRUCTION.—In the school year 1924 elementary schools 
- throughout the Republic numbered 1,068, served by 2,830 teachers. 
The total enrollment was 124,109 pupils and the average attendance 
98,074. There were also 65 evening schools for adults, taught by 
308 teachers, in which the enrollment was 6,706 and the average 
attendance 4,455; 2 normal schools; 2 schools for deaf-mutes; 3 open- 
air schools; 1 kindergarten; 25 itinerant teachers; various school 
dental clinics, children’s libraries, etc. As in former years, special 
courses were included both in the day and evening school curricula 
in gymnasium, singing, modeling, sloyd, dressmaking, fancy work, 
commercial subjects, drawing, and languages. Many stereopticon: 
lectures were given. 

Industrial education was given increasing attention, two new 
industrial schools being opened and new shops added to those already 
in operation. In the four Montevideo industrial schools, one of 
which is for women, 28 different practical subjects were taught, in 
addition to drawing and theoretical instruction complementary to 
the trades. There was a special course in drawing for draughtsmen 
associated with architects and engineers, 12 evening courses for 
workers and apprentices, and 1 for women. Outside of the capital 
there were 5 industrial schools, which also offered evening courses. 
The total attendance at the industrial schools and courses was 5,330 
pupils, of whom 2,566 were women and girls. The students in 
Montevideo numbered 3,687 and in other cities 1,643. 

Students of secondary education totaled 6,137. 

PROGRESS IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION.—The Higher Council of 
Industrial Education has sent to the heads of the various industrial 
establishments a circular letter and a questionnaire to secure data 
which will serve as a basis for improving the vocational education 
program, so as to meet more adequately the needs of industry. The 
data requested includes the quality and nature of the work done by 
former pupils in the industrial schools, influence exerted by them on 
the development of the particular industry, their strong and weak 
points as workmen, etc. 

Housed in excellent- up-do-date buildings, two new industrial 
schools were recently inaugurated, one in Salto and the other in 
Rivera. Due to the efforts of interested persons in Nueva Palmira 
the Higher Council of Industrial Education has started an evening 


industrial-course there. 
VENEZUELA 


Srconp CENTENARY OF CENTRAL Universiry.—On August 11 the 
Government will celebrate the founding, two hundred years ago, of 
the “Royal and Pontifical University of Caracas”, now known as 
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the Central University of Venezuela. This year the number of 
students by schools is as follows: 





Schoolkoi Medici cee waa ies ea ape uray nia MPH} SeloVor Wot Jetgermanerene el 7 
School of Political Sciences. 2222-22-22 137 4 Schoollof-Diplomacyas 2 kat aea eee eee 5 
School of Physical and Mathematical Sciences_ 45 

SchoolketpD er hi str yee eae ea eR 34 ete sais Gaia a alae Ha) 





Of these, 3 are from Colombia, 2 from Spain, 1 from Mexico, 1 from 
Morocco, and the others are Venezuelans. 





BRAZIL 


CoMMERCIAL EmpLoyeeEs’ AssociaTion.—This active labor organi- 
zation of the Brazilian capital carries on many interesting activities 
in behalf of its members. It possesses a library of 18,000 volumes, 
from which members may draw out books for home reading. The 
association has recently reestablished its evening courses in Portu- 
guese, English, shorthand, typewriting, and penmanship, and to 
complement .these courses has made arrangments with Rio de 
Janeiro schools offering instruction in special subjects to accept 
members of the association at reduced tuition rates and to give them 
classes at convenient hours. The medical, surgical, and dental 
clinics of the association are extensively utilized, the latter having 
treated 2,234 patients in the month of March alone. There are also 
special clinics for the treatment of the eye, ear, nose, and throat. 
The medical service includes home visits. 

SCHOOLS TO COMBAT ILLITERACY.—See page 846. 


CHILE 


RAILWAY WORKERS’ WAGES.—At the petition of the workers, 
monthly wages were fixed as follows by the Administrative Council 
of the National Railways at its meeting on April 6, 1925: 

First, second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth class engineers, 8,520, 
8,100, 7,680, 6,900, 6,240, 5,400 pesos, respectively; first, second, 
third, fourth, and fifth class firemen, 5,100, 4,860, 4,560, 4,080, and 
3,840 pesos, respectively; cleaners, 3,780 pesos; assistant cleaners, 
2,940 pesos; boilermakers, 3,360 pesos; and water-tank tenders, 
3,360 pesos. (The paper peso here used was quoted in New York 


on July 16 at $.1165.) 
CUBA 


PROJECT TO AVERT STRIKES.—A very interesting and important bill 
relating to the settlement of disputes between capital and labor has 
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been presented to the House of Representatives. This bill proposes 
the creation of an official organization to be known as the National 
Committee of Conciliation and Arbitration and composed of three 
members, one designated by representatives of labor organizations, 
and the second by representatives of capital. For the selection of 
the third member, the Governing Branch of the Supreme Court will 
prepare a list consisting of three names, a copy of which will be sent 
to the representatives of both capital and labor for them to choose, 
subject to the approval of the President of the Republic, the third 
member, who will act as president of the committee. The members 
of said committee shall be elected for a period of two years, with 
the privilege of being reelected. 

Any worker or employer would be permitted to apply to the 
Committee of Conciliation and Arbitration for a hearing on any 
labor question whatsoever. 

MEXICO 


STRIKE LossEs.—The following figures regarding strikes and strike 
losses for the past three years were given out by the Bureau of Labor 
and quoted by the Mexican American for May 16, 1925: 








Financial loss— 





Number of | Number of 
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The bureau, however, does not take these figures to indicate any- 
thing near the actual loss which resulted from the closing of the 
factories. ; 

BuILpING OF STEVEDORES’ Union.—The Stevedores’ Union of 
Veracruz dedicated its new building in April. In addition to the cost 
of 90,000 pesos, the members of the union contributed many days of 
personal labor on the construction. The building contains a large 
assembly hall with stage, offices, and baths. 

LABOR ACCIDENTS.—See page 843. 


PANAMA 


Heap or Lasor DEPARTMENT.—On May 5, 1925, President Chiari 
appointed Sefior Narciso Navas chief of the Labor Office to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of Sefior Ismael Luzcando. 





ARGENTINA 


THIRD FREE SCHOOL RESTAURANT.-—The third free school canteen 
or restaurant was opened in Buenos Aires on May 2, 1925, by the 
Mothers’ Canteen Association, which provides medical care as well 
as food for its protegés. The ceremony was attended by the Minister 
of Public Instruction, the president of the National Council of 
Education and other officials as well as the women of the Mothers’ 
Canteen Association. The initial cost of such a free school canteen 
is about 2,015 pesos, of which the medical service costs 550 pesos; 
kitchen equipment, 560 pesos; dining room and dispensary service, 
765 pesos; and general hygiene equipment, 150 pesos. In addition 
to these expenses there are those of the building, the personnel, 
service, and food. Each school canteen has on its staff a physician, 
a general manager, a nurse, and a maid. It is estimated that for a 
canteen with capacity for 60 to 70 children and an average daily 
attendance of 57 the monthly maintenance cost is 498 pesos. The 
first two canteens established served annually an average of 42,500 


meals. 
BOLIVIA 


First NationaL ConGREss or CuiLp WELFARE.—As previously 
announced in the June number of the BULLETIN, the First National 
Congress of Child Welfare will meet in La Paz, from August 28 to 30 
of the present year. The various committees of the congress, composed 
of 10 members each, will discuss the following subjects: Civil legisla- 
tion; infant welfare legislation; medical assistance; instruction and 
education; care of mothers and infants; protection of very young chil- 
dren; protection of older children. 

NationaL MerpicaL ConGress.—One of the most important 
events of a scientific nature to be held in connection with the cen- 
tennial celebration during the month of August is the medical con- 
gress, which will meet in Sucre under Government auspices. The 
following subjects will be taken up by the Medical Congress, the 
organization of which was intrusted to the Medical Institute of 
Sucre, © | ; 

(a) Sanitary code and legislation. © 

(Lb) Infectious diseases and their prophylaxis. 

(c) Malaria, its prophylaxis and treatment; presentation of charts of malarial 
districts. 
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(d) Organization of public charities. 

(e) Various subjects. 

All works approved by the congress will be published, and approved 
recommendations for special legislation will be submitted to Congress 
to be passed as laws of the Republic. 


BRAZIL 


DENTAL CLINIC FOR POOR CHILDREN.—Worthy of the highest praise 
is the action of the Brazilian Academy of Odontology in building a 
free dental clinic for the children of Rio de Janeiro, in which 96 dentists 
will give their services. The clinic, which will be open four hours 
daily, contains a waiting room, two operating rooms, X-ray room, 
laboratory, library, assembly room, and offices. Fifty-four children 
were treated on April 21, the first day the clinic was open. Special 
mention should be made of Prof. Frederico Eyer, to whose inde- 
fatigable efforts the accomplishment of this beneficent plan are due. 

RURAL SANITATION AND PROPHYLAXIS.—On his return to Rio de 
Janeiro from a recent visit of inspection to some of the northern 
States, Dr. Lafayette de Freitas, an official of the Federal Depart- 
ment of Public Health, gave an interview to the press recounting 
some of the evidences of progress in public health which he had 
observed. In the State of Pernambuco 30 municipalities have health 
service, consisting of prenatal care, school medical inspection, inspec- 
tion of foods and buildings, sanitary police measures, and other 
similar activities. There are also four regional hospitals. The city 
of Maceid, capital of the State of Alagéas, is reported to have rid 
itself completely of mosquitoes, and consequently of diseases trans- 
mitted by them. The same city is conducting an energetic campaign 
against filariasis. Natal, capital of the State of Rio Grande do Norte, 
has two general health clinics, as well as dispensaries for the 
treatment of tuberculosis and venereal diseases. 

New Leprosarium.—A leprosarium for 250 patients has been 
installed on the Rio Negro, about two hours distant from Mandos by 
launch. This does away with the old isolation camp in that city, and 
will serve a wide area, since it is the only leper hospital in the State 
of Amazonas and the neighboring Territory of Acre. 


CHILE 


UNITED STATES EXPERT ON PUBLIC HEALTH LOANED TO CuHILE.—At 
the request of the Chilean Government, Dr. John D. Long, of Wash- 
ington, Assistant Surgeon General of the United States Public Health 
Service, in charge of the division of foreign quarantine, immigration, 
and international relations, has been loaned to the Republic of Chile 
by the United States Government, and will become technical adviser 
in public health to the Chilean Ministry of Hygiene. Doctor Long 
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sailed from New York June 18, and took up his new duties 
immediately on his arrival in Santiago. 

During the course of his 25 years of experience in the Public Health 
Service Doctor Long has served as chief quarantine officer for the 
Philippines and also as director of health for the Philippine govern- 
ment. He was a member of the United States delegation to the 
Fifth International Conference of American States at Santiago, in 
1923, as technical adviser in public health, and has since made several 
visits to Chile and other countries of Latin America in his capacity 
as vice director of the Pan American Sanitary Bureau or as delegate 
to international conferences. 

WoMAN COURT OFFICIAL.—Setiorita Claudina Acufia Montenegro,. 
who graduated as a lawyer two years ago, was appointed in April 
secretary of the civil and criminal court in the Department of Santa 
Cruz, the most important court appointment which a woman has. 
ever received in Chile. | 

EXTENSION OF SERVICE OF PaTRONATO NACIONAL DE LA INFAN- 
c1a.—This Santiago child-welfare organization, well known to Bur- 
LETIN readers for its infant health centers and work for mothers. 
with infants, is undertaking a study of how best to meet the health 
problem of the child up to 7 years of age, that is, before he enters. 
school. It is expected that the proposed extension of the service, 
in which the Patronato will be the agent of the Government, will 
include an additional corps of visiting nurses and health examinations 
and medical attention at the health centers, where there will also be: 
free baths. The Government has made an appropriation of 100,000: 
pesos for the new work. 

SoctaL WELFARE Councit.—The first meeting of this council was. 
held on May 10. As previously noted in the BULLETIN, this council. 
takes over the functions of the former Housing Council in addition 
to its other duties. A committee was appointed to recommend the- 
requirements to be fixed by the President for workers’ houses built 
in accordance with the new law guaranteeing a return on such invest- 
ments to the company constructing them. Nine offers for erecting 
such groups of houses in Santiago were received by the council, the 
number proposed being 1,557 and the approximate cost 38,716,000 
pesos. 

COLOMBIA 


ANTIHOOKWORM CAMPAIGN.—From January 1 to May 16, 1925, 
178,000 treatments were given to hookworm patients in Colombia. 
It is hoped that by maintaining this rate for the year 500,000 more 
treatments may be given. Thirteen traveling laboratories are visiting 
one municipality after the other to reach the rural population. The 
Departments of Huila and Santander del Sur have each appropriated 
3,000 pesos annually for the antihookworm campaign. The National. 
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Government has appropriated 60,000 pesos for the year’s work, 
while the Rockefeller Foundation pays part of the expenses, as well 
as furnishing medical experts to direct the campaign. 


COSTA RICA 


CONTRACT FOR THE BUILDING OF CHEAP HOUSES.—On April 27, 
1925, Congress approved a proposal for construction of cheap houses 
in the cities of the Republic. The minimum number of houses to 
be built is 1,000, distributed as follows: San José, 600; Limén, 50; 
Cartago, 100; Heredia, 100; and Puntarenas, 50. The prices of the 
houses will range from 1,800 to 20,000 colones exclusive of the value 
of the land. The terms of purchase are monthly payments for 14 
years with 8 per cent interest. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


OBLIGATORY VACCINATION.—According to advices received from 
the Department of Public Health of Santo Domingo obligatory 
vaccination against smallpox will soon be put into effect in that 
Republic. The Health Department expects to receive very shortly 
a consignment of 3,000 tubes of vaccine, 3,500 vials of antityphoid 
serum, 1,000 vials of antidysentery serum, and 100 vials of diphtheria 
antitoxine. 

ECUADOR 


DonaTIon TO Quito Hospirat.—In memory of Sefior Pedro 
Janer, who bequeathed 5,000 sucres to the new Quito Hospital, the 
Central Board of Charities placed a plate bearing his name in one 
of the wards of the hospital. 

SCHOOL BREAKFASTS.—The Ecuadorean Committee on Child 
Welfare has sent a circular to all the public schools in Quito asking 
the exact number of children who attend classes in the morn- 
ings without having had their breakfast, with a view to providing 
breakfast for poor children in the primary grades. 

FEE FOR PERFORMING MARRIAGE SERVICE.—The Governor of the 
Province of Pichincha has issued an order prohibiting the authorities 
under his jurisdiction to collect any fee for performing the marriage 
service. According to the civil marriage law in force, this service 
is free, but the practice of accepting a gratuity from the contracting 
parties was permitted and became the established custom. 


GUATEMALA 


GUATEMALAN Rep Cross.—President Orellana issued a circular 
letter in the middle of April urging Guatemalan citizens to join the 
Guatemalan Red Cross which, in common with the other Central 
and South American Red Cross societies, carried on an extensive 
membership drive during May, a notable month in the history of 
Latin American Independence. 
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The principal officers of the Guatemalan Red Cross are the fol- 
lowing: President, Ingeniero Daniel Rodriguez R.; first vice presi- 
dent, Sefior Enrique Goicolea; second vice president, Licenciado 
José A. Medrano; secretary general, Doctor Rafael Mauricio; and 
treasurer, Sehor Manuel Zebadta. 


HAITI 


INCREASE IN HOSPITAL FACILITIES.—The work on the new ward 
under construction at the general hogpital in Port-au-Prince is 
progressing rapidly. At Hinche the new hospital is now ready for 
occupancy.. The hospital at Cayes is also well under way, and at 
Port-de-Paix work has been commenced on a hospital building. 
The general work of overhauling the Justinien Hospital at Cap 
Haitien, involving also the construction of several new buildings, 
is practically completed. The new surgical ward under construc- 
tion at this hospital, a gift of the American Red Cross, will be com- 
pleted in the near future. Several rural dispensaries are also being 
built, including one at Gros Morne, and similar structures will 
be started shortly at St. Michel, and at Camp Perrin. At the 
St. Mare hospital a large dispensary with an operating room and 
other facilities is being built and in the Jacmel district four rural 
dispensaries are nearing completion. — 


MEXICO 


AVERAGE WAGES AND COST OF LIvING.— Estadistica Nacional, pub- 
lished by the National Statistics Bureau, gives the following figures 
on average monthly salaries and wages for 1924 in its issue of 
February 28, 1925: 








Office . Regus Rural 
srOnkens Artisans | Miners Tokers 

Pesos Pesos Pesos Pesos 
EG eralWDISthiG bene ses Bano PEM AU AUS ey COMME NIMES SLE aa slay 8 151 99 42 36 
SLAbelomPalisco ee TUBER NICE ERM AR MOO ee AeA LAV LSE) 76 53 45 22. 50 
STavevonaVlexd Comm ssueebe 73 72 42 24 
State of Michoacan 84 62 60 22. 50 
ASHE MEN) CL EDN Sy OY Ue ey CU a NEW a Le st eas Se SAY Sry eh 78 (oh pr Paes 18 
State ore wera: Griz trae Mate es UNEP a SO Ei Aantal EE rene CUP BUCA as - 144 Cota fegeeh as S1 24 























The same number of Hstadistica Nacional contains tables showing 
the expenditure of these earnings, under the divisions of food, cloth- 
ing, rent, beverages, recreation, and miscellaneous, the family being 
considered as consisting of from three to five persons. 

The issues of the aforementioned magazine for February 15 and 
March 15 also contain studies in the cost of living for various classes 
of wage earners, with prices of foodstuffs and the amount in 
kilograms and number of calories consumed. 

WoMEN SUFFRAGE IN CHIAPAS.—See page —. 
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NICARAGUA 
PUBLIC HEALTH LAW.—See page 843. 
PARAGUAY 


BILL FOR. CHEAP HOUSING.—On April 28, 1925, Doctor Pérez, a 
Senator, presented to the Congress a bill for the erection of cheap 
houses for workmen by means of building loans. The bill calls for 
a new section to be added to the Banco Agricola of Paraguay to 
be known as the building and loan section. 





PERU 


Hospitau 1n Cuzco.—The Charity Society of Cuzco has funds in 
hand for the erection of a hospital in that city. An engineer appointed 
by the National Department of Promotion will have oversight of 
construction. 

WATER SUPPLY FOR PERUVIAN ciTrES.—The plans of the Foun- 
dation Co. for supplying water to Arequipa at a cost of 213,375 
Peruvian pounds have been approved by the Government, the work 
to include the construction of three reservoirs and the laying of the 
mains in the city. In addition, the Foundation Co. has been com- 
missioned to draw up plans for a water supply for Huancayo and 
Mollendo. Steps are also being taken to provide water and sewer 
service for Pisco. ° 

SEASIDE CONVALESCENT HOME FOR CHILDREN.—The Child Wel- 
fare Board has been authorized by law to establish an annual lottery 
whose profits will be devoted to establishing and maintaining a 
seaside convalescent home for children, to be situated not far from 


Lima. 
SALVADOR 


CAMPAIGN FOR RAT EXTERMINATION.—The Ministry of Government 
and Sanitation has sent a circular letter to all the Governors of the 
departments requesting that they begin an active campaign for the 
extermination of rats which not only cause much damage to property 
and crops but are the host of the flea which spreads bubonic plague. 

CHILDREN’S Day.—December 25 has now been set aside by the 
Salvadorean Congress upon the suggestion of the President for the 
annual celebration -of Children’s Day, when organizations for the 
mental, moral, and physical well-being of children will hold appro- 
priate exercises such as “‘better baby” competitions. The resolu- 
tion making the above provision was adopted by the National Assem- 
bly on April 17, signed by the President on April 21, and published 
in the Diario Oficial of April 23, 1925. 


URUGUAY 


HEALTH ACTIVITIES IN 1924.—During the year mentioned the 
National Council of Hygiene carried on a campaign for inoculation 
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against typhoid fever, in the course of which 15,000 persons were 
inoculated. A serum was used of which only one injection is required, 
as this is more practical in the case of rural residents, since otherwise 
three trips to the clinic would be necessary. 

Vaccination and revaccination against smallpox were also stressed, 
the total number of such treatments being 37,689. 

The council issued several interesting publications, including one 
on vaccination against smallpox, a complete manual on disinfec- 
tion, and advice on methods for preventing the transmission of scarlet 
fever. It also advised the competent authorities to make systematic 
blood tests of pregnant women with a view to detecting latent syphilis. 
The council suggested to the Executive the creation of a corps of 
school nurses. 

An adequate disinfection center was opened in San José, and others 
will soon be provided in Rivera and Artigas. 

The Syphilis Prophylaxis Institute, which operates under the 
auspices of the National Hygiene Council and the National Public 
- Assistance, maintains 7 dispensaries in Montevideo and 39 in other 


centers. 
VENEZUELA 


PUBLIC HEALTH.—The following activities were among those 
pursued by the Central Office of Public Health during the first three 
months of the present year: Number of vaccinations, 830; analyses. 
of different specimens sent to the chemical laboratory, 1,319; liters of 
larvicide prepared in the laboratory, 1,500; leaflets printed for differ- 
ent branches of the service and for sanitary propaganda purposes, 
22,900; houses inspected, 5,252; inspections of foodstuffs, 1,048; 
reinspections of foodstuffs, 14,279; samples of various foodstuffs col- 
lected and sent to the laboratory for inspection, 1,061; articles 
destroyed in the public market, 29,169 kilos; articles destroyed out- 
side the public market, 1,665 kilos; houses fumigated, 135; disinfec- 
tions after various Fheenene: 261; amd disinfections for preventive 
purposes, 341. 





BOLIVIA 


CONSERVATION OF TREES ON PUBLIC THOROUGHFARES.—The 
municipality of La Paz has issued an order requiring property owners 
to take particular care of trees growing on their grounds in front of 
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their houses or stores, holding them responsible for any negligence 
which may cause the loss of said trees. 

NEW DECORATION CREATED.—A decree was issued April 8 creating 
a new decoration, the Order of the Condor of the Andes, established 
for the special purpose of rewarding important public services of a 
civil or military nature rendered by foreigners to the State. This 
order, composed of five classes, the Great Cross, Grand Officer, 
Knight, Officer and Chevalier, will be awarded by the Chief Execu- 
tive at the suggestion of the Minister of Foreign Relations, who shall 
state the particular service rendered by the person suggested. 


BRAZIL 


Museum or Harty Brazitian Art.—In May the Fine Arts 
Society opened in Rio de Janeiro a Museum of Early Brazilian Art, 
in which examples of the painting, sculpture, furniture, and other 
handicrafts of the days of the Colony and Empire were placed on 
view. ‘‘The Fine Arts Society,” says the Jornal do Brasil, ‘‘has 
opened another school, with but a single teacher—the Past.” 


COSTA RICA 


ORGANIZATION COMMITTEES OF SEVENTH PAN AMERICAN SCIEN- 
TIFIC ConGREss.—In accordance with the resolutions of the Pan Amer- 
ican Scientific Congress, held in Lima in January, 1925, the President 
of Costa Rica has appointed the following members of the organization 
committees for the Seventh Pan American Scientific Congress to be 
held in San José in 1929: 

Licenciado Don Luis Anderson, delegate from Costa Rica to the Third 
Scientific Congress, President; Licenciado Don Cleto Gonzales Viquez; Licen- 
ciado Don Luis Cruz Meza; Dr. Carlos Pupo; Dr. Elias Rojas; Dr. Antonio 
Pefia Chavarria; Licenciado Elias Jiménez Rojas; Licenciado Carlos Viquez; 
Dr. Clodomiro Picado; Ingeniero Ricardo Pacheco; Ingeniero Nicolds Chavarria 
Mora; Ingeniero Juan Matamoros; Prof. Justo A. Facio; Prof. Omar Dengo; 
Prof. Fidel Tristin; Dr. José J. Jiménez Nijfiez; Dr. Eduardo Montealegre; 
Dr. Ratil Orozco Casorla; Ingeniero Enrique Jiménez Niiiez; Ingeniero Federico 
Peralta; Licenciado Don Horacio Acosta; Licenciado Don Marco A. Soto; and 
Licenciado Don José Aymerich. 

Executive order No. 44 of April 29, 1925, provides that the 
commission established by Order 37 of April 17, 1925, shall submit 
to the Department of Foreign Relations the appointments for the 
subcommittees necessary for the proper representation of the differ- 
ent branches of science. Licenciado Don Luis Anderson, in charge 
of the organization of the Seventh Pan American Scientific Congress, 
will make the appointments for the various commissions. 


CUBA 


New cABinet.—The cabinet appointed by General Machado, 
whose inauguration took place on May 20, 1925, is the following: 
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Secretary of State, Sefor Carlos Manuel de Céspedes; Secretary of 
Justice, Dr. Jesis Barraqué; Secretary of the Interior, Maj. Rogerio 
Zayas Bazan; Secretary of the Treasury, Dr. Enrique Hernandez 
Cartaya; Secretary of Public Works, Dr. Carlos Miguel de Céspedes; 
Secretary of Public Instruction, Sefior Guillermo Fernandez Mascaro; 
Secretary of War and Navy, Dr. Rafael Iturralde; Secretary of 
Agriculture, Commerce, and Labor, Dr. Andres Pereira; and 
Secretary of Public Health and Charities, Gen. Daniel Gispert. 

FILMS AND PICTURES OF HABANA PRESENTED TO THE PAN AMERI- 
can Unton.—On April 26 Senor Rubén Diaz Irizar, one of the Cuban 
Delegates to the Pan American Conference of Capital Cities, pre- 
sented to the Director General of the Pan American Union five reels 
of film of the charming city of Habana, sent as a gift to that institu- 
tion by Sefior José M. de la Costa, Mayor of Habana. Besides the 
films 170 beautiful photographs, which had been sent to Washington 
by the Municipality of Habana for exhibition at the Conference of 
Capital Cities, were also presented to the Pan American Union. 
These photographs, together with the films, represent a very valu- 
able collection of views, showing many of the fine edifices erected 
in recent years in Habana and the suburbs of that city. 

The films just mentioned, as well as others taken in various other 
Pan American countries, are loaned free of charge to educational 
clubs and institutions throughout the United States. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


CONSERVATION OF HISTORIC MONUMENTS.—At the suggestion of 
Senor Alfredo Ricarte y Olives a meeting was held recently in Santo 
Domingo for the purpose of organizing a board to be charged with 
the duty of looking after the conservation of historic monuments and 
relics of that city. Said board will be under the patronage of the 
municipality and will receive both moral and material support from 
that body. 

MEXICO 


MEXICAN PHOTOGRAPHS PRESENTED TO Pan AMERICAN UNION.— 
At the evening session of the Pan American Conference of Capital 
Cities, held in the Pan American Union on April 28, 1925, Sefior Arq. 
Ignacio Lépez Bancalari, delegate of Mexico, presented to the Pan 
American Union on behalf of his Government nine magnificent 
albums containing nearly 1,000 large official photographs of the beau- 
tiful colonial churches of Mexico, so notable for the charm and 
richness of their architectural detail. These photographs, which 
constitute an unsurpassable collection on this subject, will be the 
delight of all students and lovers of architecture. 
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Subject Date Author 
ARGENTINA 
1925 
(CottonsproduchionwineATgentingls= se. ss ee ee ee Apr. 17 | Henry H. Morgan, consul general 
at Buenos Aires. 
Condition of Buenos Aires banks at the end of February, | Apr. 27 Do. 
1925. 
First-official estimate of maize production, agricultural year | Apr. 28 Do. 
1924-25. 
BOLIVIA 
Preparations are going forward with interest toward the | Apr. 30 | Stewart McMillin, consul at La 
housing of the centenary exhibits, etc. Paz. 
BRAZIL 
Bahia commerce during March, 1925_____________________--- Apr. 1} Homer Brett, consul at Bahia. 
Brief review of the beef industry in Rio Grande do Sul______ Apr. 8 | W. F. Hoffman, vice consul at 
Porto Alegre. 
Report on Brazilian commerce and industries for March, 1925_| Apr. 10 | A. Gaulin, consul general at Rio 
de Janeiro. 
Review of commerce and industries of the Para district for | Apr. 12 | Jack D. Hickerson, consul at 
quarter ending Mar. 31, 1925. Para. 
Coffee prices during the last 26 crop-years__-___-_--_-------- Apr. 16, A. Gaulin. 
New manganese mining company organized in Rio de |__-do---_- Do. 
Janeiro. 
Leia RIN BOhyeAe aR Tee vAIL oe a ee ee es dice Qs a Do. 
Review for quarter ended Mar. 31, 1925, covering Porto | Apr. 17 | W. F. Hoffman. 
Alegre consular district. 
The Amazon Vailey rubber market for March, 1925_________ _.-do___--| R. Frazier Potts, vice consul at 
Para. 
MMe WIG 2425 Su Sar CROP neers e yaa ee Le Ped) DE UNE ya __-do----| A. Gaulin. 
ADVaYs) loKzi oveKsfefol ayo WOK Aye Ae LS Ne De ee ee _.*do_---| Jack D. Hickerson. 
iHudesjand) tanning industry anaes eee es Apr. 19 | R. Frazier Potts. 
Bank of Brazil balance sheet for March, 1925________________ Apr. 20 | A. Gaulin. 
New petroleum company formed in Brazil_________________- Be osene Do. 
Declared exports from Rio de Janeiro to the United States |___do_-_-- Do. 
quarter ended Mar. 31, 1925. 
Declared exports from Rio to the United States during the | Apr. 22 Do. 
year 1924. 
aunual message of the Governor of Bahia to the State Legis- |._..do____| Homer Brett. 
ature. 
Trade review for January-March quarter, 1925______________ Apr. 25 Do. 
Budget for State of Maranhao, 1925-26 fiscal year____________ Apr. 27 | Jack D. Hickerson. 
Raravimiporticraderdunin 231924 eww eee ieee ee eee Apr. 28 Do. 
Fisheries concession at Maranhao---____-___-_-_-_--------_-- Apr. 29 Do. 
Commerce and industries of Pernambuco consular district | May 2) Fred C. Eastin, Jr., vice consul 
for quarter ended Mar. 31, 1925. at Pernambuco. 
Cocoa crop of Bahia, crop year 1924-25______________________ May 6 | Homer Brett. 
Coal production of Brazil during 1924_--____________________ May 14 | A. Gaulin. 
(COKE Soy oyolly iba Seo) lesiovo 2 Ee ee May 15| A. T. Haeberle, consul at Sao 
Paulo. 
CKOPMOLOSPECES IB Tay ZA sie TNL aS) Ae al May 19] A. Gaulin. 
WALEED SRN TETHES Oe IR) CE Aehaeyryo May 23 Do. 
Cotton) culture in) Brazil during 192420025002 2 May 26 Do. 
COLOMBIA 
Review of commerce and industries of Cartagena consular | Apr. 15 | Lester L. Schnare, consul at 
district quarter ended Mar. 31, 1925. Cartagena. 
Motor-bus transportation in Cartagena____--__--________-___ Apr. 30 Do. 
Proposed railroad between Cartagena and Barranquilla__-___ May 5 Do. 
Review of commerce and industries of Barranquilla consular | May 6] M. L. Stafford, consul at Bar- 
district for April, 1925. ranquilla. 
COSTA RICA 
Inland water transportation service in Costa Rica___________ Apr. 22} John James Meily, consul at 
Port Limon. 
April report on commerce and industries of district_________- May 13 | Roderick W. Unckles, consul at 
San José. 
CUBA 
Cigarette manufacturing in @uba__---_-----2-- 22-2 Apr. 28 | Carlton Bailey Hurst, consul 
r general at Habana. 
Economic situation in Matanzas district.__-_______________- _.-do___.| James V. Whitfield, consul at 
aie Matanzas. 
Electric light and power plant for Camaguey________________ May 4]! Lawrence P. Briggs, consul at 





Nuevitas. 
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Reports received to June 15, 1925—-Continued 











Subject Date 
cUBA—continued 
1925 
Electric light and power plant for Nuevitas_.._._._________- May 5 
Advertising mediums and methods__________-______________-_ May 6 


New American motion-picture theater in Santiago de Cuba_| May 18 


Sugar mills in Province of Oriente, with estimate for the | May 19 
1924-25 crop. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Motion-picture theater at Santo Domingo___________________ May 1 
GUATEMALA 
Wubliceducationin' Guatemalaye se see a sul Aeneas Apr. 13 
Railroads operating in Guatemala during 1924_______________ Apr. 15 
HONDURAS 
Review of commerce and industries for April, 1925____.-____- May 18 


NICARAGUA 
pee of western Nicaragua for quarter ended Mar. 31, | Apr. 16 
May 1 


May 10 


ishoay development 


April, 1925,report on commerce and industries of western 
Nicaragua. 





The banana situation in Bluefields district__________________ May 28 
PANAMA 
EROuUTIST SCASONS|abi@ Ol OTM seks wet ws eh eana ere enna pe eels ULE! May 12 
April report on commerce and industries of Republic_______- May 14 
PARAGUAY 
enhecottonisituationymParacaye cee eee ee anes Feb. 28 
Proposed branch of Central Paraguay Railway___---________ Apr. 15 
Importance of catalogues in determining the real value of | Apr. 20 
merchandise imported into Paraguay after Sept. 1, 1925. 
SALVADOR 
Presidental decree of Apr. 14, 1925, admitting commercial | Apr. 30 


samples free of duty. 


April report on commerce and industries_______.____________ May 9 
Miarketifon fertilizersim salvador.) Meee ere May 10 
Mhevleather market ofSalvadora=—) ua Selene May 14 
Market for men’s furnishings in Salvador___________________ May 26 
PACUV EL GIS Um Selma vieuCl Otero eres wks ee ee an ed aga AN REDE OS May 28 
URUGUAY 
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FOREWORD 


By Dr. L. 5. Rowe 


Director General of the Pan American Union 


NE can not read without deep emotion the epic struggle of 

the Banda Oriental during the momentous years from 1810 

to 1825. In spite of innumerable discouragements which 

would have broken the spirit of ordinary men, the great 

patriots headed by Artigas, who led the movement for independence 

never for a moment abandoned their purpose, nor did they ever lose 
faith in the ultimate destiny of their country. 

The temporary defeats that marked the early struggles did not in 
any sense represent wasted effort, but were preliminary chapters 
that led up to the final consummation of the great crusade in 1825 of 
the “ Thirty-three” immortal patriots led by Lavalleja. 

When, after the Declaration of Independence in the Assembly of 
La Florida, this small group of leaders undertook the final campaign 
for independence, the outlook was indeed dark and their task seemed 
almost an impossible one. They never for a moment flinched but 
brought to a crowning success the movement begun in 1810. 

The courage, the individuality, and the depth of conviction which 
characterized the founders of the Republic of Uruguay have had a 
deep and far-reaching influence on the thought and character of the 
nation. 

Ever mindful of her rights as an independent nation, and always 
ready to fulfill her obligations, the people of Uruguay may well be 
proud of the splendid record of the century. With a homogeneous 
population, with a vigorous and industrious people, and with poverty 
practically unknown, Uruguay presents an example to the world of 


which her people may well be proud. 
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HE Republica Oriental of Uruguay, which is Uruguay’s com- 
plete official name, was discovered in 1516 by the daring 
Spanish navigator and explorer, Juan Diaz de Solis, who was 
killed shortly thereafter by the Charrtias, the most intrepid 

of the several tribes of Indians inhabiting that region. Four years 

later another Spanish expedition, under the command of the great 

Portuguese navigator Magallanes, entered the estuary of the Rio de 

la Plata; gave the name of Montevideo to the height of land on the 

right bank; and, leaving the coast behind, sailed southward to dis- 
cover the strait which was to be known later by his immortal name. 

In 1527 a third Spanish expedition commanded by the Venetian, 
Sebastian Cabot, explored the region of the Parana and, because of 
the large quantities of silver obtained from the Indians, gave the 
name Rio de la Plata to the river which de Solis had formally bap- 
tized ‘“‘Mar Dulce” or Fresh Water Sea. 

At the time of the arrival of the Spanish that entire region was 
inhabited by a number of Indian tribes who, occupying the seacoast 
and shores of both the Plata and the Uruguay Rivers, figured in the 
forefront of the indigenous Uruguayan peoples. Of these the Char- 
rias were more advanced, of a much more independent spirit, and 
marked by a stronger attachment to their native soil than any of 
the other tribes, and it was this innate characteristic which was to 
make the Spanish efforts to subjugate them so costly. 

From the time of Cabot’s visit Spain began to make herself mis- 
tress of the Plata territory. The intrepid Venetian penetrated well 
within the hinterland of both Uruguay and Paraguay, establishing 
in the latter in 1528 the legendary fort of Sancti Spiritus. After a 
series of conflicts, mostly victorious, he returned to Spain in 1530, 
having initiated the first white settlements and entered into certain 
agreements and alliances with the neighboring tribes. 

Cabot’s expedition was followed in 1534 by that of Don Pedro de 
Mendoza, who had under his command 14 vessels with a total force 
of 2,500 Spainards and 150 Germans. ‘This expedition explored the 
left bank of the Plata estuary and there founded a settlement to 
which was given later the name of Santa Maria de Buenos Aires. 
This expedition, in common with all its predecessors and the several 
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which followed it, suffered great losses and reverses inflicted by the 
savage indigenous tribes, who with incredible valor defended their 
soil, foot by foot, with a tenacity and heroism unsurpassed in the 
history of America. Indeed it was not until the expedition under 
Don Juan de Garay, who managed to annihilate the Charriias, that 
the struggle for the possession of the Rio de la Plata can be said to 
have terminated. 

The territory thus discovered and settled was divided into two sec- 
tions: The Banda Oriental or Eastern Section, to-day Uruguay, and 
the Banda Occidental, or Western Section, to-day Argentina. This 
will explain why the early history of these two countries is so 
intimately connected. Little by little the new colonists established 
themselves more and more firmly, devoting themselves from the first 
with ever increasing success to agriculture and cattle raising, until, 





FORTRESS OF SAN JOSE, MONTEVIDEO 


Fort built by General Zavala in 1724, and used by General Artigas nearly a century later in the struggle 
for independence 


in comparatively few years, these industries became the principal 
sources of wealth in that territory. 

Now it happened that about the year 1680, the Portuguese, who 
at that time were settling Brazil, jealous perhaps of the success 
achieved by the Spanish, resolved to seize certain sections of the 
Banda Oriental with the object of taking possession of the immense 
number of cattle grazing therein. So that shortly thereafter the 
Spanish, aided by the indigenous tribes, were engaged in a sanguinary 
struggle with the invaders, whom they defeated with great loss, 
compelling them to abandon the land they had seized. 

In January, 1680, Don Manuel Lobo, then governor of Rio de 
Janeiro, landed a Portuguese expedition near San Gabriel, a little 
to the north of the present site of Buenos Aires, where he founded 
the colony of Sacramento to serve as the advance guard of a later 
movement against the fort of Montevideo itself, and also with the 
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A portrait in charcoal by Juan Manuel Blanes, in the National Archives and Historical Museum, 
Montevideo 
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object of exploiting contraband traffic with the Spanish Plata settle-. 
ments which, because of their isolation and inconvenient laws, were 
unable either to export their products or to import foreign wares. 
With this colony as a foothold, it was not long before the Portuguese 
attempted to take Montevideo, an attempt which was frustrated by 
the timely intervention of the governor of Buenos Aires, Don José 
de Garro, who demanded the retirement of the Portuguese from the 
country. On the refusal of the latter, an army of 3,000 Indians with 
300 Spanish attacked the Portuguese, taking the entire population, 
including Governor Lobo. As soon as the news of this surrender 
was received in the court of Portugal, the latter, supported by France, 
threatened the King of Spain with immediate reprisals if he did not 
within ten days return the colony in question, and at the same time 
punish the intrepid Governor Garro. And so it was that in 1681 
Carlos II of Spain repudiated by treaty the conduct of Garro and 
returned the disputed colony to the Portuguese and, for the space 
of a quarter of a century, this region remained in the hands of 
Brazilian colonists. 

But this humiliation was not forgotten either by the Argentinos or 
by Spain. And so it is that in 1705 the governor of Buenos Aires by 
order of Philip V of Spain, retook the colony of Sacramento, with 
its entire garrison, the Portuguese Governor Veiga being compelled 
to take refuge on board the fleet sent by Brazil in his aid. In 1717 
that illustrious Bizeayan Spaniard, Don Bruno Mauricio de Zavala, 
then Governor of Buenos Aires, sent an expedition to fire the Portu- 
guese warehouses along the Plata coast and to disperse the pirates 
which infested the isolated coasts of Uruguay. But in 1724 the 
Portuguese again established themselves in Montevideo, giving for 
answer when Zavala challenged their right to do so: “ The Portuguese 
have established themselves in Montevideo because these lands be- 
long to the King of Portugal.”” Zavala, realizing that nothing could 
be effected with words, got ready for deeds. Within a few days he 
had assembled a small flotilla of vessels ready to sail at the first 
favorable wind, seeing which, the invaders, believing prudence to be 
the better part of valor, retired from the fort and colony without 
waiting for the attack. Just two years later, December 24, 1726, 
Zavala founded the city of Montevideo on its present site, settling 
there as first inhabitants seven families from Buenos Aires, number- 
ing in all 33 souls, among whom was included Don Juan Antonio 
Artigas, the paternal grandfather of him who was destined to become 
the foremost patriot and first chief of the Uruguayan nation. 

The new settlement prospered greatly until in 1806, the English, 
attracted by the prosperity of the entire region watered by the River 
Plate, and being at war with Spain, decided to take possession of 
some part thereof. To this end they sent out an army which took 
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Buenos Aires in June of that same year. The Uruguayans immediately 
raised an army of volunteers which marched to the relief of Buenos 
Aires, the city to which they were so greatly indebted and which, in 
conjunction with the remnant of the Argentine army, they wrested 
from the English in August, 1806. The following year the English 
landed a new army of 6,000 men with which they attacked Monte- 
video, the latter, after an heroic defense, falling into their hands 
February 2, 1807. On June 5, following, the English to the number 
of 10,000 attacked Buenos Aires, encountering such a determined 
resistance that they were obliged to retire, leaving behind a large 
number of prisoners and much valuable booty. The victorious 
Argentinos magnanimously proposed a capitulation, offering among 
other things to return the prisoners on condition that the English 
would immediately withdraw the troops holding Montevideo. 
These terms were accepted, the English withdrawing promptly from 
the Plate River, where they had suffered such unexpected reverses. 

The inhabitants of “La Plata,’ believing that the time had now 
come to declare their independence, established, May 25, 1810, the 
League of Patriotic Sons (Hijos del Pais) in Buenos Aires, who 
declared themselves free and independent and forthwith summarily 
dismissed the Spanish authorities. At this point begins that war for 
independence from Spain in which all the Spanish colonies in South 
America finally took part, and which was to be prosecuted in widely 
separated districts by Generals San Martin, Bolivar, Sucre, and 
many other great patriots. 

The first Uruguayan town to rise against the Spanish was Belén, 
in the Province of Salto, the insurrection being headed by the officers 
Bernardes and Viera. Shortly after this outbreak there appeared 
upon the widely extended political canvas of the Plate region the 
figure of that immortal patriot and paladin in the history of Uruguay, 
Gen. José Gervasio Artigas, whose imperishable deeds have enshrined 
him forever in the sacred temple of Fame, and laid for all time the 
foundation of the liberty the anniversary of which Uruguay to-day 
is honoring. 

The great Uruguayan chief first saw the light of day in the city of 
Montevideo on June 19, 1764, less than forty years after its settle- 
ment. As has been stated, the Artigas was one of the seven origina] 
and aristocratic families which founded that capital. He early 
received that education and culture which was, later, in a very real 
sense, to make his military camps schools of intellectual and 
spiritual thought in which programs of a political and economic 
character were worked out with an intensity and singleness of pur- 
pose which made Artigas not only the idol of his subalterns but the 
admiration of even his enemies. 
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At a very early age Artigas manifested a strong inclination toward 
a military career. As, however, he was not very robust, he decided 
to forego that inclination, devoting himself instead to agricultural 
pursuits. In this way 12 years were passed—perhaps the happi- 
est of his life—in which he not only made an arid and desert section 
of the countryside fruitful and productive, but by the authority of 
his own personal integrity, honesty, and intrepidity, safe and free 
from the lawless marauders by whom it had been infested, an 
authority waich was soon to serve him in good stead on the field 
of battle. 

Now it happened that about the year 1797 while Artigas was at 
the apex of his agricultural career, a regiment of veterans was raised 
in Montevideo for the defense of the frontier against the Portuguese 





THE BATTLE OF LAS PIEDRAS 


General Artigas receives the surrender of the Spanish commander 


and to free the country districts of the wandering bands of recalci- 
trant Indians and other evildoers so common in colonial times. It is 
not surprising to find that Artigas enlisted in this regiment in March 
of that same year, initiating in this simple fashion the military career 
which was to bring him undying fame. In 1798 he was promoted to 
the grade of leutenant and, 12 years later, to that of captain, 
his title at the outbreak of the war for independence. The well- 
known Uruguayan historian, Dr. Juan Zorrilla de San Martin, in his 
authoritative work on Artigas, describes him as follows: 

Artigas was of medium stature, of neither an athletic or robust build; his 


appearance was rather delicate than otherwise; his figure was somewhat stooped 
rather than erect; his manners, attitudes, and movements well balanced and 





ARTIGAS IN THE BATTLE OF LAS PIEDRAS 


From a painting by Diédgenes Héquet 
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reposeful. His face was oval; his nose aquiline; his eyes large and of a clear 
bluish gray; his lips were finely modeled, the upper rather more full than the 
lower: his complexion was pale and lymphatic, with a rather scanty beard; his 
chestnut hair was thin, fine, and slightly waving; a premature baldness had 
widened his ample forehead, while his temples were somewhat sunken. 

With respect to his moral qualities, the same historian records 
that Artigas showed not a trace of arrogance or anything remotely 
resembling despotic or tyrannic tendencies. An enemy to ostentation, 
he observed in his personal equipment an admirable good taste which 
ignored insignias and gold lace whenever possible to do so without 
offense. The desire to dominate, the abuse of authority, the belittle- 
ment and humiliation of his fellows were as remote from his character 
as Was a mean subservience to those in unrightful authority. But no 
one was more respectful and obedient to real greatness and legally 
constituted authority, in whatever form, than he. 

Toward the end of 1803, after a number of years of military service, 
Artigas petitioned the King to permit him to retire, a request which 
was denied in spite of the medical indorsements which accompanied it. 
This could only mean that even then his services were considered 
indispensable. So Artigas continued with his regiment the active 
policing of the country districts, apprehending and routing the 
bandits and ‘‘bad Indians,” which in groups of a hundred or more 
infested the more remote districts and frontier lines. 

In 1805, being badly in need of rest and being also about to marry 
and form a home, Artigas again petitioned for his long-deferred leave 
to retire. This time it was granted, and in December of that year 
Artigas married Sefiorita Rafaela Villagran, whom he loved with 
devotion. But his marital happiness, like that of Bolivar, was all 
too brief, for at the birth of his son, a year later, the young wife and 
mother was taken from him by death. 

Meanwhile, as has been stated, the English had invaded the 
territory of La Plata, and it was during this period that the Governor 
of Buenos Aires had raised a new regiment under the command of 
Artigas, who in a glorious campaign regained the territory from the 
hands of the invaders. And when in 1810 the revolutionary move- 
ment in Argentina against Spain was initiated, Artigas, with his 
brother Manuel, offered his services to the ‘‘Junta”’ in Buenos Aires, 
which immediately accepted them. 

It was Artigas who on February 26, 1811, attacked the royalist 
forces at San José, compelling them to retreat upon Montevideo, 
and it was he with a handful of patriots who assembled in Arroyo 
Asencio on the 28th of that same month and year to issue the first 
open manifestation of independence, known in history as the “‘Grito 
de Asencio.”’ 

From Buenos Aires Artigas went to complete the good work in 
the campaign of Entre Rios, proceeding thence from Argentine to 
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Uruguayan soil where, May 18, 1811, he attacked the much more 
numerous royalist forces, winning the signal victory of Las Piedras, 
in which he took a large number of prisoners and great quantities 
of enemy arms and munitions. This splendid victory, won almost in 
the shadow of the viceregal stronghold of Montevideo, carried not 
only the significance of a national apotheosis, but the still deeper 
significance of a vital step toward American liberty. As a recognition 
of his services, the governing junta invested Artigas with the historic 
title of Colonel of Blandengues, presented him with a sword of honor, 
and eulogized Artigas and his Uruguayan army in the following 
terms: 


It is to thee the country is indebted for the greatest and most glorious days 
with which she has ever been honored. 





THE EXODUS OF THE ORIENTALES, LED BY GENERAL ARTIGAS 


Artigas now planned to lay siege to Montevideo and wrest it from 
Spanish hands. But these plans were frustrated because the Goy- 
ernment of Buenos Aires, ignoring Artigas, proceeded to arrange an 
armistice with the governor of Montevideo, an armistice which pro- 
vided for the immediate retirement of Artigas’s besieging forces. In 
the face of such an enormous betrayal, the more cruel in that Artigas, 
in order to serve Argentina, had abandoned his own country to the 
hostility and vengeance of the common enemy, what was Artigas to 
do? After prolonged consideration of the painful situation he 
resolved to retire his forces to a remote point and there await a day 
more favorable to his patriotic plans. To this end he removed his 
camp to Ayui on the farther side of the mighty Uruguay River in 
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what is now the Argentine Province of Entre Rios. But in this 
voluntary exodus, in this protracted and grievous exile, Artigas and 
his loyal soldiers were accompanied by a large part of the Uruguayan 
population which, placing itself under the protection of his sword, 
settled in the countryside round about the new encampment. This is 
the movement, unprecedented in American history, known as “ The 
exodus of the Uruguayan people,” and which included the entire rural 
population, men and women, young and old, the healthy, the ailing, 
and the infirm, all alike impelled by their faith in and affection for 
Artigas to cast in their lot with him, to join his long pilgrimage to 
the far lands beyond the great river. Actually 80 per cent of the 
entire population—rural and urban—followed Artigas in this historic 
exodus of a more than Homeric grandeur. As one well-known 
historian observes: 





GENERAL ARTIGAS AT THE FIRST CONGRESS OF URUGUAY, 1813 


From a painting by Pedro Blanes Viale 


And there, in far distant Ayui, the homesick chief never for one moment, sleep- 
ing or waking, lost sight of the immense panorama of his native land, whose 
hills and vales could be dimly perceived beyond the opaline waters of the Uruguay, 
as if he wished in every moment to make his people understand that his love 
toward them was as faithful and unchanging as the land which awaited their 
return, the land which served as the background to the tragedies of liberty and 
the pedestal to the destiny of an entire people. 


Mention must also be made in passing of one of the most repre- 
sentative elements in that exodus, an element which contributed so 
greatly to the success of that emancipating movement—the gaucho, 
the Uruguayan plainsman and cowboy. As Dr. Zorrilla de San 
Martin says: 


In the heroic scene I am outlining in the exodus of the Uruguayan people, 
the gaucho is everything. He it is who ropes and slaughters the cattle; who 
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roasts and distributes the flesh to the hungry masses; he it is who conducts the 
long, weary cavalecades; who swims the deep fords; who builds the rude shelters 
of branches to shield those patrician families, our forefathers, who saw in this 
individual, in this rude gaucho, the faithful countryman, the good friend, the 
greatest and best friend imaginable; he it was who was crushed under the stumb- 
ling pony; he it was who too often fell transfixed by the enemy’s lance, and he it is 
who, knife in hand, breaks the enemy’s square and, dismounted, in the Homeric 
charge, dies like a bird wounded in the wings. * * * 

With the object of forming a provisional government, during the 
encampment at Ayui, Artigas convoked a meeting of delegates from 
the provinces which had espoused his cause. That assembly elected 
Artigas military governor and, in addition, appointed deputies to 
represent Uruguay in the constituent assembly at Buenos Aires. 
But the latter refused to admit these deputies, alleging that their 
election was illegal. This refusal caused Artigas to declare himselt 





THE OATH OF “THE THIRTY-THREE” 


in open rebellion against the Argentine Government, proclaiming the 
full independence of Uruguay. In this rebellion he was joined by 
Ramirez and Estanislao Lopez, who being all powerful in the Argen- 
tine provinces of Entre Rios, Corrientes, and Santa Fe, involved the 
participation of these provinces in the uprising. 

In view of this action the Government of Buenos Aires was obliged 
to recognize the independence of Uruguay, which it did on January 
10, 1815, delivering to Artigas at the same time the much disputed 
city of Montevideo. The Provinces of La Plata, which were strong 
partisans of the principle of federation, hailed Artigas’s triumph with 
jubilee. The Province of Cordova presented him with a sword of 
honor and Santa Fe and other Provinces gladly acknowledged his 
authority. The constituent assembly dissolved, and the directory 
replaced by the town council, new agreements between this latter 
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and Artigas were soon under way. But the Congress of Tucumaén, 
a province which had never accepted the principle of federation, 
soon proclaimed its centralist doctrine, thus provoking a new civil 
war. During the course of the latter the Argentine Government 
facilitated the invasion of the rebellious provinces, both of Uruguay 











MONUMENT TO GENERAL JUAN A. LAVALLEJA 


In Minas, Uruguay 


and Argentine, by the Portuguese—the enemy which had been routed 

by Artigas—thus obliging the Uruguayan chief to give battle to 

the Portuguese, the Argentinas and the Spanish at one and the same 

time. It was then that the military genius of Artigas was most 

clearly demonstrated, now holding in check one set of enemies by 
54241—257— Bull. 9 2, 
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cutting communications and supplies, now fighting, daily, on two 
fronts. 

But the end of such an unequal struggle was near. Early in Janu- 
ary, 1817, Artigas suffered an @verwhelming defeat at Paso de 
Catalan, a reverse which in combination with the daily defections 
and betrayals on the part of his followers so broke the spirit of this 
valiant leader that he relinquished forever his cherished hope of 
consolidating the independence of Uruguay. 

So it was that in September, 1820, Artigas crossed the frontier into 
Paraguay where he requested and obtained asylum from the dictator, 
Gaspar Rodriguez de Francia, who to his everlasting honor not only 
provided Artigas with a home and land in Curuguati, but a generous 
life pension. 

It is interesting to note that before General Artigas passed over 
into Paraguay he received a communication from the United States 
consul in Montevideo, which in the name of the United States Gov- 
ernment respectfully offered the vanquished hero safe transport to 
the United States, where he would be honorably received and where 
funds would be granted appropriate to his class sufficient to 
enable him to live in peace and comfort and with the consider- 
ation due his position. ‘‘The Government of the United States,” 
the note concludes, “‘would be proud to receive such an honorable 
guest.”’ General Artigas, although deeply touched by such a cordial 
and spontaneous manifestation of sympathy, replied in fitting terms, 
making clear his irrevocable decision of abandoning public life for- 
ever and of passing the remainder of his days in the quiet of mountain, 
lake, and stream, in the remote retreat offered by the neighboring 
country of Paraguay. And there in the quiet village of Curuguati, 
where he was to be known as the ‘“‘father of the poor” and where he 
devoted his declining years to agricultural pursuits, he followed the 
events which marked, in the great epic of Uruguayan independence, 
the final and successful stage which was inaugurated in the assem- 
bly of La Florida, August 25, 1825, under the leadership of General 
Lavalleja and his famous band of “ Thirty-three.” 

This latest and inequivocable declaration of independence, directed 
against Portugal and Brazil, was not realized without another san- 
guinary struggle. This struggle, at times against greatly superior 
forces, was marked by a series of glorious victories, notably 
the battle of Rincon, under General Rivera, September, 1825, and 
that of Sarandi under General Lavalleja, October 12 of the same 
year, in which the Brazilian forces were utterly destroyed and, as a 
result, Argentina recognized the complete independence of Uruguay 
from Portugal and Brazil. 
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In the ensuing war of reprisal declared by the Emperor of Brazil 
against the combined forces of Argentina and Uruguay, the victory 
of Ituzaingo, February, 1827, under General Alvear, and the no less 
briliant marine victory of Juncal under Admiral Brown, effectively 
ended the pretensions of Brazil to colonize in the Plate region. 

Peace was declared in 1828, to be followed at last by the recogni- 
tion on the part of Argentina of the absolute independence of Uruguay, 
which for the first time was hailed as a free and sovereign nation, 
Finally, the constitution of Uruguay was adopted July 18, 1830; that 
constitution under which Uruguay has lived for a century at peace 
with the world, and under which she has progressed to her present 
enviable position in the very forefront of American civilization and 
culture. 
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By Senor Don José RICHLING 


Consul Genera! of Uruguay in New York 


NE hundred years have passed since an assembly of patriot 
representatives proclaimed the independence of the Provin- 
cia Oriental, and Uruguay, as a free and sovereign nation, 
sprang into being. There were comparatively few Uru- 

guayans at that time, but those few were of irreproachable stock. 
Spain, the mother country, has never produced finer patricians or 
citizens of a higher type than those early settlers, of whom Artigas 
was the chief and foremost. This great precursor of the Uruguayan 
nation from the beginning entertained but one ideal with respect 
to his country, an ideal deeply rooted and one which he upheld 
with unwavering tenacity: A Republic, pure and simple, of the very 
essence of democracy. Nothing more, nothing less. 

It was of Artigas that Congressman Smith of Maryland said, in a 
memorable discussion in the United States Congress connected with 
the sending of a commission to the River Plate with the object of 
ascertaining the status of the disturbances in that region: 

Artigas appears to be a republican in the true sense of the word; a man of solid 
attainments and great judgment, a fearless, active, intelligent, zealous servant of 
his country, who enjoys the complete confidence of the people of whom he is 
chief. 

And it was Henry Clay who observed: ‘The only champion of 
democracy in that region is the brave and chivalrous Artigas,” to 
which Commissioner Bland added: “It must be acknowledged that 
Artigas and his ‘gauchos’ are bravely defending their homes, their 
country, and their rights.” 

In truth, from the earliest times the desire for liberty appears to 
have been in the very air breathed by the inhabitants of Uruguay. 
Historians tell us that the Charrtias Indians, an independent indig- 
enous tribe, constituted a true republic, “in which governmental 
attributes were vested in parliaments or tribal assemblies, where the 
executive officers were freely elected by the male members of the 
tribe.” 

The nucleus which, under Artigas, laid the foundation of the 
Uruguayan nation, was composed of men of Iberian extraction and 
gauchos, these latter being the descendants of the native Indian 
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stock, which was rapidly disappearing. It was a mixture of extra- 
ordinary virility. Commissioner Bland describes this group as 
follows: “They are the most formidable warriors that ever existed. 
In physical prowess no one surpasses them, their deeds of daring 
exceeding those of even the Parthians, Scythians, and the Cossacks 
of the Don.” 

To this embryo nation other contingents were gradually added, 
principally Spanish, with some colonists from other [European 
countries. There were also a few additions from the adjacent 
colonies. 





MONUMENT TO JOSE PEDRO VARELA 


Reformer of Uruguayan education, who became Director General of Public Instruction in 1876. He is the 
father of the present Minister to the United States, Dr. Jacobo Varela 


The new political body was by this time displaying well-defined 
national characteristics. Its constitution provided for all the exigen- 
cies and embodied all the ideals of a free and just people. Uruguayan 
statesmen and patriots early recognized the fact that the people oi 
the Banda Oriental “should be as cultured and intelligent as they 
were brave and courageous.”’ Hence, with the methods and funds 
within reach, elementary schools were soon founded for the spread of 
knowledge. In 1847 the Institute of Public Instruction was estab- 
lished, which meant a long stride in advance, and in 1876 Don José 
Pedro Varela, that tireless and _ self-sacrificing reformer to whom 
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residential district of the capital. Lower: At the right is the cathedral, 
The street at the left is Calle Sarandi, one of the main business thorough- 
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Uruguay is so deeply indebted, became director general of public 
instruction. It was under his wise guidance that the public instruc- 
tion of Uruguay reached a point of excellence which, in the opinion 
of Latin America in general, made it a model worthy of emulation. 
It was Georges Clemenceau, the illustrious French statesman who, 
commenting upon the excellency of public instruction in Uruguay 
after a visit to that country, wrote: 

It has been reserved for our friends the Uruguayans . . . to surprise 
the world with a new history of human society. .... . If we are not careful 
these “‘savages”’ will leave the ‘‘civilized”’ far behind. 

Wise and forward-looking laws were needed by the ‘‘going”’ young 
nation, and these were framed and promulgated. Stocquart, the 





A CATTLE RANCH IN URUGUAY 


Belgian jurisconsult, referring to the Civil Code, has stated: ‘‘ Uru- 
guay, trom the standpoint of civil law, is the most advanced country 
in South America.” The Italian master, Vidari, commenting on 
Uruguay’s code of Commercial Law, considers it ‘“‘one of the most 
notable legislative achievements of our time, one worthy of being 
taken as a model by those whose business it is to frame commercial 
laws, not only because of its method, but for the wealth and efficacy 
of the dispositions included therein.”’ 

The hospitality of Uruguay is proverbial. The Civil Code does 
not discriminate between the citizen and the alien with respect to 
the acquisition and enjoyment of civil rights. Everyone who treads 
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the soil of Uruguay has the same right as the native born, without 
any distinction whatever, to the protection of his life, honor, liberty, 
and prosperity. Moreover, as no prejudices of race, caste, or religion 
exist, the foreigner fraternizes from the beginning with the native 
born, so that it is not long before Uruguay becomes his own country. 
It is indeed rare to find a foreigner who after making business and 
family connections in Uruguay does not spend his hfe there. 

The social atmosphere of Uruguay is singularly happy and one 
which is propitious for every class of activity. Work is fruitful 
and remunerative; commerce and industry are flourishing, for the 
Uruguayan has always been an able and honest merchant. 

From the beginning the names of Uruguayan business firms and 
other entities have found an honorable place in the ledgers of the 
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THE ARTIGAS PACKING COMPANY, MONTEVIDEO 


world’s markets. Wherever an order from Uruguay is received, it is 
given the scrupulous and preferent attention merited by the long 
tradition of impeccable operations on the part of the merchants of 
that Republic. 

In 1880 Uruguay’s foreign commerce amounted to 40,000,000 
pesos.!. In 1885 it had increased to 50,000,000, a very respectable 
sum when the area and population of Uruguay are taken into con- 
sideration. The exports consisted almost entirely of stock-raising 
products, which were shipped in the natural state or very nearly so, 
while the importations were articles of general necessity to a people 





14 peso of Uruguay is worth $1.03 U.S. gold. 
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of few manufactures. In 1900, that is 15 years later, the total figures 
were still the same, 50,000,000 pesos. The question naturally arises 
why this stagnation? Had the nation already reached saturation 
point with respect to its economic potentialities? By no means. 

That lamentable commercial inertia was chiefly due to two causes. 
It is a well-known fact that in new countries with little or no accumu- 
lated funds, which do not possess other available commercial assets 
and which are opposed to availing themselves of credit and other 
helpful commercial expedients, the imports are automatically regu- 
lated by the exports. The former are paid for by the latter. 

For the closing 15 years of the last century Uruguay was, without 
any manner of doubt, the chief stock-raising country in the world, 
in proportion to her area and population. She produced in abun- 
dance the finest animal products in existence, beef and mutton. But 
because of certain circumstances she was unable to extract full com- 
mercial value from these commodities. After deducting the rela- 
tively small amount of these two commodities required for national 
consumption, and that other minimum exported in the form of extracts 
and preserved meats, the remainder, that is to say, two-thirds of 
the entire amount produced, was exported in the form of salt or 
jerked beef to Brazil and the Antilles. Nor was this all. These 
exports had to pay heavy duties in the Brazilian and Antillian cus- 
tomhouses, duties which were constantly increasing, thus diminishing 
the amount exported because of lessening profits. And the situa- 
tion was still further aggravated by the fact that the final price of 
these commodities was set in the markets of consumption, rather 
than by the producers. In other words, every sane commercial 
principle was inverted. 

The sooner Uruguay got herself out of such an impasse the better. 
And this could be done only by improving the strain of the actual 
stock, and by invading other markets which, if more critical, would 
also be of much greater consumption. It was up to the stock raisers 
of the country to play their part, and play it they did, and brilliantly 
too. Without reference to the cost they imported from Europe the 
very best blooded stock sires. In the year 1906, alone, Uruguay 
imported sires to the value of $604,845, many of which were blue- 
ribbon champions from the world’s most noted cattle shows. 

And so the meat industry progressed by rapid strides to adequate 
and productive levels. The best type of animal for meat packing 
was evolved, and this, in turn, gave rise to the establishment of 
immense plants in which the meat was prepared according to the 
latest dictum of science, and the congealed meat shipped to the 
markets of Great Britain and western Europe. The by-products, 
moreover, were utilized in ways previously unknown. 
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Another cause of the former commercial paralysis was the drop in 
the price of wool, an article of prime importance in the export trade 
of Uruguay. The great manufacturing centers of Europe and the 
United States had not at that time attained the marvelous develop- 
ment reached just prior to the great war, nor had the efficient system 
of bank credits, which have so greatly contributed to world pros- 
perity, become common among them. Thirty centésimos of a peso, 
per kilo, was then considered a satisfactory price for wool. Double 
that figure would be considered a wretched price to-day. 

If, however, the foreign commerce of Uruguay languished during 
that period, the same can not be said of her domestic commerce. 





BRIDGE OVER DAIMAN RIVER, PROVINCE OF SALTO 


In spite of the financial crisis of 1890 and the consequent restriction 
of credit and investments, the country progressed. Railroads, high- 
ways, and bridges were constructed, though in modest proportions. 
The number of factories which in 1890 was 2,400 had increased by 
1900 to nearly 4,000, and to-day the latter number is doubled. 
Uruguay now has all the industries which the conditions and her 
present economic state permit. Those connected directly with live- 
stock are naturally the most important, but those pertaining to live- 
stock by-products, such as the dairy industry, lard and casein manu- 
facturing, tanning and dressed-leather goods, shoe factories, etc., 
are not inconsiderable. 

The flour industry, which provides for home consumption and for 
export, the wine industry, the animal and vegetable oil industries, 
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the distilleries of alcohol and liquors, the breweries, the chemical 
manufactures, the sawmills, the furniture, tapestry, and interior 
decorations industries, the metal and iron foundries, the building 
material trades, sacks and packing cases, vehicles and carriages, 
the weaving, spinning, and hat industries, as well as the stone and 
marble quarries, the docks and shipyards, with many others, are all 
important. Agriculture, formerly carried on in empiric fashion, is 
now showing better methods of cultivation, and plantations are 
extending, though slowly. 

This development of energy and the direction of these forces into 
the proper channels brought about the desired result, which fully 
repaid the efforts made. The economic structure was built on solid 
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THE DOCKS, MONTEVIDEO 


foundations. The 50 millions of foreign trade of 1900 grew to 120 
millions by 1913. The record of Uruguay from the latter date 
onward is known to all; it is merely a review of triumphs in every 
line of human activity. 

The foreign trade of the Republic for the calendar year, 1924, 
just ended, amounted in round numbers to 165 million pesos, of 
which the exports totaled 103 millions and the imports 62 millions, 
with an obvious balance in favor of the country of 41 millions. 

Among the chief exports were meats and meat extracts to the value 
of 38 millions; wools, 30 millions; dried, salted, and tanned hides, 15 
millions; grains and seed, 10 millions; animal fats, 4 millions; flours 
and alimentary pastes, 2 millions; and live animals, 3 millions. 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS OF MONTEVIDEO 


Upper: One of the newer public schools in the Uruguayan capital. Lower: The academic department 
and preparatory school of the University of Montevideo 


Among the imports were groceries, including foods and beverages, 
to the value of 12 million pesos; fuels, such as coal, fuel oil, gasoline, 
kerosene, etc., 10 millions; raw materials, including certain kinds of 
wire, lubricating oils, machinery and tools for agriculture, sacking, 
ete., 7 millions; wrought-iron and paper products, 7 millions; woven 
cloths, dry goods, and notions, 6 millions; building material, such as 
lumber used in construction, 3 millions; and cigars and tobaccos, 
800,000 pesos. 

The public debt of Uruguay amounted to 187,130,000 pesos on 
December 31, 1923, of which 126,034,000 was external and 61,096,000 
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internal. At first glance this would appear to be a heavy tax onthe 
Republic, but it is very far from being this. These amounts represent. 
in part, investments in highly productive enterprises which, under 
the control of the State, constitute the patrimony of the nation. 
Thus the Bank of the Republic, the Bank of Government Securities, the 
Mortgage Bank, the State Electric Light and Power Plants, and the 
railways and tram lines of the State and the port of Montevideo if 
capitalized, together with their dividends, would give a pretty sum. 
If the State should decide to sell these entities with their many and 
valuable franchises, it would certainly obtain not less than 100 
million pesos. So that balancing the assets against the liabilities the 
latter shrink to some 87 million pesos. 

The profits of the Bank of the Republic in 1924 were 3,113,025.14 
pesos; those of the Mortgage Bank, 749,039,955 pesos—the latter 
having increased its reserves to 9,032,762.75 pesos; and those of the 
State Electric Light and Power Plants, 1,606,661.20 pesos. The 
Insurance Bank also made large earnings. 

The bonds of the Government of Uruguay find a ready foreign 
market, appealing to conservative investors who consider them a safe 
source of revenue. The last foreign emission by the Government 
was marketed in New York in 1921 to the amount of $8,000,000 gold. 
These bonds sold to the public at 98, and to-day are difficult to obtain 
at 110. It may be added that from 1921 to date the foreign debt has 
decreased by the amortization of 9,000,000 pesos. 

This prosperous and flattering condition, with respect to the 
finance and commerce of the Republic, could not exist to so notable 
a degree if the whole matter of public funds were not well planned 
and executed. 

The present budget amounts to 45,120,000 pesos and it 1s exactly 
balanced, the revenues covering the expenditures. Deducting from 
this sum the amount needed to provide for the amortization and inter- 
est on the public debt and other obligations, which total- 18,159,000 
pesos, there remains a balance of 26,961,000 pesos for the govern- 
ment and administration of the country. How is this distributed ? 
Well, the Ministry of Public Instruction accounts for 6,524,000 pesos, 
or one-fourth of the available resources of the country.. How many 
other countries sacrifice such a proportion for the public good? 

The Ministry of War and Marine is allowed 6,932,000 pesos, an 
amount necessarily high, but no greater than required for the ade- 
quate defense of the country and the maintenance of public order. 

The Ministry of the Interior, which includes the police and health 
departments and the attorney general’s office, receives 4,374,000 
pesos. 

The Ministry of the Treasury, which collects and distributes the 
revenues, 1s allotted 3,431,851 pesos. 
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The Ministry of Industry, which promotes stock raising, agricul- 
ture, commerce, and other industries, is assigned 1,488,000 pesos. 

The Ministry of Public Works, under which come highways, rail- 
roads, ports, lighthouses and other public works, receives 1,277,839 
pesos. The balance of the budget covers appropriations for the 
Legislative Department, the Presidency of the Republic, the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs, the National Administrative Council, the Judicial 
Department, and the Electoral Court. 








THE BANCO ESPANOL DEL RIO DE LA PLATA, MONTEVIDEO 


The revenues which provide for the appropriations mentioned are 
analized as follows: Customs, 13,950,000 pesos; internal revenue, 
4,600,000 pesos; additional customs taxes, 1,650,000 pesos; real 
property tax, 4,800,000 pesos; tax on money drafts, 2,050,000 pesos; 
taxes on tobacco, cigars, and cigarettes, 1,850,000 pesos; inheritance 
taxes, 1,830,000 pesos; stamped paper, 1,100,000 pesos; stamps, 
800,000 pesos; customs and consular invoices, 800,000 pesos; other 
licenses, 1,000,000 pesos; share of the profits of the Bank of the 
Republic, 1,500,000 pesos; Securities Bank, 250,000 pesos; the 
Electric Plants, 200,000 pesos. The remainder is raised from less 
important sources of revenue. 
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Every patriotic Uruguayan delights in at least one dream, a dream 
which unlike most dreams is sure to be realized: the great future of 
his country. The path already traversed is a sure pledge for the 
completion in the future of the remainder. When Uruguay’s men of 
science have fulfilled what is expected of them, when the riches of her 
incomparable soil have been fully developed, when her commerce 
reaches to the ends of the earth, it is her ambition, above everything 
else, to lay at the feet of humanity, as a whole, the best fruits her 
intellectual and spiritual labor have produced. Every Uruguayan 
patriot is a fervent believer in the peace and friendship of nations, 
and asks nothing better of life than to live, happy and serene, in that 
blessed spot in America where destiny has placed him, respecting 
all nations and being respected by all nations, ever faithful to the 
legend of his national insignia. ‘“‘With liberty I neither offend nor 
fear.” 
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N the development of highways, Brazil holds a place among South 
American countries commensurate with its size and importance. 
During the period when it was a colony of Portugal, and in the 
days of the Empire, a few good highways strategically and eco- 

nomically important were built and kept in fair condition, but with 
the coming of the railway, interest in highways declined and they 
deteriorated until in some instances they became useless. During 
the past 10 years the increasing number of automobiles in use has 
caused a revival of interest in road building. Brazilian Government 
statistics report many ambitious projects and claim an extensive 
number of good roads now completed; reports from other sources 
reveal a great interest in good roads. Although some of the so-called 
motor highways do not reach the standard of the United States, they 
are very good as compared to the roads of 10 years ago. 

The States of Sado Paulo, Minas Geraes, Santa Catharina, Rio 
Grande do Sul, and Parand have shown great energy in the develop- 
ment of their highway systems in the last few years, while as a result 
of the irrigation work in northeast Brazil, Ceara, Rio Grande do 
Norte, and Parahyba have constructed several automobile roads to 
facilitate the transportation of machinery and materials to the remote 
points. 

The Assogido Permanente de Estradas de Rodagem (Good Roads 
Association) has been the inspiration of the movement in Sao Paulo 
and through its connection with good road organizations and similar 
institutions in other States is having a decided effect in the improve- 
ment of the roadways throughout the whole country. The Auto- 
movel Club do Brazil in Rio de Janeiro has done much in the Federal 
District. A subscription fund initiated by this club made possible 
the construction of the road from Rio de Janeiro to Petropolis. In 
Minas Geraes, a limited liability company (sociedade anonyma) has 
been formed under the name of Auto-Viacio Raul Soares. 

In 1921 under the auspices of the Associagaéo Permanente de 
Estradas de Rodagem, the first Brazilian Road Congress was held. 
At the third meeting, held in 1923, at Sao Paulo, the Government 
promised a subsidy to help carry on the work, and representatives of 
American firms built a mile of good road as a demonstration. 





1 Brazilian American Rio de Janeiro, April 18, 1925. 
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The Federal Government is able to do little at present, because 
of its necessary policy of retrenchment. The State governments are 
responsible for most of the motor highways, letting out the work to 
small contractors. A good deal of construction work is carried on by 
private companies, who operate stages or busses over their roads and 
charge tolls to others using them. 

The decrees of January 11, 1922, August 10, 1922, and January 23, 
1923, provide for subventions to those engaged in building roads. 
Instructions issued by the Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Industry provide in part that: 

Individuals or companies, States or municipalities which may have constructed 
roads will be assisted in paying for the work by payments up to 2,000 milreis per 


kilometer to be paid only once, for stretches not less than 20 kilometers in length. 
Plans must be submitted to the ministry beforehand. 





Courtesy of Brazilian American 


AVENIDA RUY BARBOSA, RIO DE JANEIRO 


A typical example of the fine roads in the environs of the Brazilian capital 


Various conditions in regard to the width of the road, bridges, 
and culvert construction and similar matters are made, subject to 
amendment by the executive as occasion requires. 

The leading States have voted laws making concessions to private 
initiative, offering money premiums per kilometer constructed, and 
have appropriated large sums for the improvement and maintenance 
of roads. Specifications for roads receiving Federal subsidy are as 
follows: Width, 4 meters in mountainous regions and 5 meters else- 
where; maximum grade, 6.5 per cent in mountainous countries and 
3 per cent elsewhere. (In case of unsurfaced roads, these limits can 
be increased to 7 per cent and 3.5 per cent, respectively, minimum 
radius of curves, 30 meters in mountainous country and 50 meters 
elsewhere. 
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Available figures on the various highways in the States of Brazil 

are as follows: 

Sado Paulo, 823.1 kilometers. 

Minas Geraes, 3,966 kilometers on 52 principal roads. 

Pernambuco, 1,489 kilometers. 

Santa Catharina, 5,000 kilometers. 

Rio Grande do Sul, 476 kilometers. 

Ceara has 10 principal roads—kilometers unknown. 

Rio Grande has 3 principal roads—kilometers unknown. 

Parahyba has 5 principal and 2 auxiliary roads—kilometers unknown. 

Rio de Janeiro has 2 main and 13 auxiliary roads. 

Espirito Santo has 2 main roads and 4 auxiliary roads. 

Alagéas has 6 principal roads. 

‘Bahia has 3 main roads and many under construction. 

Parand has 5 main roads—number of kilometers unknown. 

Goyaz has 2 main roads. 

Piauhy has 1 main road. 

Sergipe has 2 main roads. 

Pard has 2 main roads. 

Amazonas has 2 main roads. 

Matto Grosso has 1 main road. 


The best of the Brazilian reads are in the eastern and southern 
parts of the country, which is also the location of the most important 
and best developed railway lines. In these areas the roads may be 
considered of practical use in supplementing the railroads. 

Brazil is well supplied with navigable rivers on which there is 
regular boat service, and there are also numerous coast lines of vessels; 
but the roads of the country on account of their lack of development 
may not be considered as being of any material assistance to 
the water lines of communications, except perhaps, in a few local 
instances. 

HIGHWAY IMPROVEMENTS NOT CENTRALIZED 


Sao Paulo zeal in road development has probably received more 
public attention than has that of any other State of Brazil, due to 
the active organizations and propaganda which Sao Paulo supports. 
In fact, so successful has Sao Paulo’s publicity been that, in many 
minds, there is the impression that only Sao Paulo is making real 
achievements in road development, which is an impression unjust to 
many other States of Brazil, some of which have triple and quad- 
ruple the kilometrage of roads which Séo Paulo enjoys. 

Minas Geraes has completed 65 connecting roads in the last few 
years, but they have not been kept in wholly good condition. The 
average yearly expenditure by the State in repairs and maintenance 
of these roads amounts to about 5,000 milreis. 

The movement of freight between the capital of Minas and the 
Triangulo Mineiro has been expedited by the establishment of 
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Courtesy of El Automévil Americano. New York 


ROADS IN THE STATE OF SAO PAULO 


The main roads of the State radiate from the capital toward the coast and the adjoining States of Rio de 
Janeiro, Minas Geraes, Matto Grosso and Parana. (1) A flat stretch on the road to Ribeir&o Preto. 
(2) A fine bridge on the Minas Geraes ruad. (3) The Sao Paulo-Rio de Janeiro highway. (4-5) Pic- 
turesque sections of the road to Itu. (6) Another highway in the State system of roads 


several motor-truck lines connecting the two railroad lines which 
lead to Bello Horizonte from the Triangulo. The principal of these 
motor companies are: Cia. Mineira de Auto; Auto Viagaéio Inter- 
municipal, running 667 kilometers; Isidore H. Doin, running 300 
kilometers; Cia. Auto Viacio Centro de Minas, 330 kilometers; and 
Cia. Auto Viacio Sapucahy-Turbo, 170 kilometers. In 1918 the 
State assisted these lines to the amount of 400,000 milreis. 

Under the auspices of a number of prominent men in Villa Nova de 
Rezende, a limited liability company (sociedade anonyma) has been 
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formed under the name of Auto-Via¢gao Raul Soares. The company, 
is capitalized at 100,000 milreis and has begun work on the first 
road—21 kilometers between Villa Nova and Tuyuty. A law pub- 
lished January 8, 1916, by the State of Minas Geraes, gives a sub- 
sidy not exceeding 2 contos per kilometer to those who construct 
roads and establish transportation thereon. The concessionaire is 
obliged to maintain the roads, and all rights revert to the State. 
Curves must not be less than 50 meters, except under exceptional 
conditions, when they have a minimum of 30 meters; grades must 
not generally exceed 5 per cent and never exceed 8 per cent, while 
the minimum width is specified as 3 meters. With this decree as a 





CEMENT BRIDGE OVER CAXEO RIVER, STATE OF ALAGOAS 


basis, concessions have been granted for the construction of over 
2,229 kilometers of roads, 587 kilometers of which are completed. 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION IN PERNAMBUCO 


The interior of Pernambuco is sparsely settled, and though very 
productive, does not produce the returns per acre to which we are 
accustomed in the United States, the building of roads not being fol- 
lowed by any great increase in production. Nevertheless the State is 
keenly alive to the necessity of facilitating communication with the 
interior and the constantly increasing number of automobile owners 
are enthusiastic supporters of good roads. The State authorities are 
giving much attention to the matter and have made general plans 
which include the connection of municipal capitals with railroad 
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stations and ports; the connection of less important centers with 
municipal capitals, railroad stations and ports; and the linking of 
important points of the various municipalities. 

Specifically, the plans of the State include the construction of 60 
kilometers of roads in the direction of Alagéas, 200 kilometers in 
the direction of Rio Branco, and the expenditure of 600 contos 
annually for five years for construction and of 250 contos annually 
for the upkeep of 500 kilometers of roads. The main center of high- 
way construction is Recife, which in 1921 raised a loan of $1,600,000 
to be expended in improvements, principally street paving. It has 
now under way the paving of 20,000 square meters, and within two 
years 100,000 square meters—approximately 14 linear kilometers of 
streets—will be paved with granite blocks or asphalt. Probably 10 
or 20 per cent of this amount will be paved with small granite blocks 
known here as parallelipipedos and the remainder with asphalt from 
Trinidad. 

The parallelipipedos are chipped granite blocks obtained near by, 
measuring 18 by 10 or 12 centimeters. The roadbed is first cleaned 
out, 15 centimeters of crushed stone rolled down, and 5 centimeters 
of cement and sand placed on top for the reception of the granite 
blocks. Liquid cement is then poured between the blocks to fill all 
crevices. Preparation for asphalt is the same as for laying the 
granite blocks, but on top of the dry crushed stone is placed 5 inches 
of crushed stone prepared with asphalt, the surface being finished 
with finer stone mixed with asphalt. 

Besides the main center in Recife, the State has established three 
other centers of road construction: Palmares, in the southern coastal 
area; Garanhuns, in the foothills and a terminal of a branch of the 
railroad; and Rio Branco, the present terminal of the Central Per- 
nambuco Railroad. The municipalities of Palmares and Garanhuns 
each have about 1,000 kilometers of roads and Rio Branco has 700 
kilometers. 

Automobile owners in Pernambuco, as a class, constitute an 
element naturally favorable to a good roads movement. The need 
for good roads has been given great prominence in the local press, 
which during recent years has undertaken a general campaign to 
awaken public sentiment in favor of good roads. However, the 
development of the movement is retarded by several factors. The 
first and most obvious is the lack of funds, not only for the construc- 
tion of roads but for their upkeep. The State government has been 
unable to appropriate any considerable sums for public works, its 
attention having recently been largely concentrated on the sanitation 
problem. 
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Another and a peculiar circumstance which affects the good roads 
movement unfavorably is the fact that throughout the interior, 
especially during the dry season, automobiles may go almost any- 
where without the necessity of constructing roads. In the third 
place, the interior is sparsely settled and consequently the need for 
good roads is not so great as would otherwise be the case. There is 
no active automobile club in Pernambuco. 

Road construction in Santa Catharina has progressed rapidly in 
the last five years in spite of the handicap imposed by the mountainous 
character of the land within this State. Where there were less than 
100 kilometers of road passable by automobiles in 1918, there are 
now about 5,000. These roads were constructed generally under 
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the direction of the State, which subsidized the work to the amount 
of 9,000 milreis. 

The municipality of Blumenau has about 3,000 kilometers of wagon 
roads passable for automobiles in dry weather and kept in good 
condition by the use of road scrapers. The cities of Blumenau and 
Joinville have well-paved streets. 

Rio Grande do Sul has about 476 kilometers of good automobile 
road between Sao Borja and Nonoahy, and another road between 
Dores do Camaquan and Pelotas which is used by a motor bus line. 
Other roads are under construction between Cachoeira and Julio de 
Castilhos, between Cachoeira and Sao Sebastido, and between Porto 
Alegre and Conceicgaio do Arroio. 
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The status of the roads in the other Provinces of Brazil is less well 
defined than of the States enumerated in some detail in the foregoing. 
However, there is little doubt but that everywhere in Brazil there 
has developed in the last decade, and with increasing force in the last 
five years, the realization that good roads are absolutely essential to 
Brazil’s economic expansion to the degree commensurate with its 
resources. Highway construction is not the work of a moment, and 
patience, necessary at the present time, must needs be found in the 
assurance that somewhat slowly but nevertheless surely Brazil’s 
national conscience, aroused to the good roads movement, is every 
month and year adding to the kilometrage of modern roads through- 
out the country. 














By Frances Toor 


HAVE visited the penitentiary many times, spending hours in its 
workshops, classrooms, athletic court, band practice room, 
theater, and I have as yet to convince myself emotionally that 
it is a place where men and women are deprived of their liberty 

and punished. 

During the morning hours a busy hum of machinery emanates 
from workrooms. Men are working at machines making clothes, 
shoes, weaving cloth; at latches, at carpenters’ benches; at cooking, 
baking, laundrying; in fact, at all sorts of tasks that are needed to 
satisfy a community. They move about naturally, talk when they 
please, and even whistle or sing. Those who are not at work, for 
unfortunately there is not always enough work to employ everyone, 
are attending classes. Others are out in the sun reading, talking, or 
patiently and cleverly carving a nut or coconut shell into some 
fantastic artistic form. 

In the section for the women the same ease and naturalness prevail. 
They have a well-equipped sewing room, with the best and latest 
power machines for embroidering, picomg, buttonholing and button 
sewing in addition to the machines for just plain work. They, too, 
chat and sing at their tasks. The women who have no place for their 
children are permitted to bring them along. These are exempt from 
shopwork. So there are always some of them with their little ones 
about the patio, cooking over a little stove, washing clothes, or a 
child’s head; in all, presenting a most domestic aspect. 

This does not mean that everything there is perfect, but it does 
mean that conditions favorably approximate the type of institution 
advocated by the great prison reformers—a place not to crush and 
break but to heal and remake. 

Great changes have been taking place in all of the penal institutions 
of the Federal District during the last four years—changes that have 
placed these institutions among the most advanced in the world. 
And the men chiefly responsible for the results obtained are Gen. 
Celestino Gasca, who initiated the reforms while governor of the 
Federal District and Licenciate Enrique Delhumeau, who worked 
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with him and continued in charge of the work as secretary of the 
Federal District after General Gasca resigned at the end of the year 
1923 with the interest and approval of Governor Ross. 

The penitentiary of the Federal District, humorously referred to by 
law-breakers as the ‘‘Palacio Blanco” (‘‘White Palace’’), is situated 
on the outskirts to the east of the City of Mexico. The building, 
which is indeed palatial, was completed and inaugurated September 
28, 1900. It is said to be one of the finest of its kind. Two stories 
make up its height. Over these in front rises an observation tower. 
There are a thousand single cells, each supplied with toilet, wash 
bowl, and running water. These face in rows that converge to a 
single center. Workshops, a hospital, library, baths, swimming 
tanks, and a large kitchen equipped with an immense American range, 
make up the rest of the building equipment. On the whole the 
edifice from without and within is an architectural success—simple, 
well constructed, and although it has outgrown its capacity, it 
satisfies the end for which it was intended. 

During the first decade of the existence of the penitentiary, a 
régime of idleness, isolation, and absolute silence was enforced. 
Prisoners were prohibited from talking and smoking. No lights were 
permitted in the cells. On visiting days, the prisoners were taken to 
special lockers, where they received their friends through double iron 
bars. 

The revolution brought about changes. When Carranza came into 
power he broke up this antiquated antihuman system by substituting 
for it—although not by legal enactment—‘‘el sistema carcelero.”’ 
Law-breakers were locked up, deprived of their freedom, but they 
were left to their own devices (without any discipline whatever), as 
to how they chose to spend their time. There was no organized 
effort to help the men to recover, to improve. 

Belem, the Federal District jail, had been burned and unfitted for 
occupation during the Carranza revolution, so all those who should 
have gone there, went to the penitentiary instead. Thus to aggravate 
the evils of this laissez faire system, there were about 4,000 jammed 
into the penitentiary, which has a capacity for housing 1,000 only. 
Naturally, at such a time men were arrested with and without cause. 
So that in this terrible agglomeration were those representing all 
sorts of social strata from the highest down to the worst human 
dregs—narcotic maniacs, alcoholics, ete.—many of them not knowing 
even the reason for which they were imprisoned. 

In this awful state of chaos Governor Gasca took over the peni- 
tentiary. ‘‘The prisons are a matter of honor with me,” he was 
quoted as having said, and he immediately set to work to clean up. 

Belem was repaired. A new concrete building for women was 
built there, with a clinic and dispensary, and the cells of the old 
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Convent of Belem were made as habitable as possible. In the mean- 
time all the penitentiary prisoners’ cases were being investigated, 
and wholesale releases took place, until the number of inmates was 
somewhat normalized. 

Gov. Celestino Gasca is a man of the people. He was a shoemaker 
and a member of the shoemakers union. He understands the masses 
and their needs. The first thing he did in the penitentiary after 
reducing the numbers and cleaning up the place was to install work- 
shops and to equip them with modern machinery. Then, under- 
standing the psychology of rousing self respect, having a fine sense of 
justice, a wage system at piece rates equal to those current on the 
outside, a step in advance of many a penal institution in other coun- 
tries. 

In February, 1923, Governor Gasca put in a psychotecnique and 
mental hygiene department in the penitentiary. The psychologist 
at the head of that department, Prof. David Pablo Boder, who was 
giving courses in applied psychology in the National University, had 
just returned from a trip of investigation in the United States, 
in which he had visited the famous Cook County Jail, Chicago, 
in charge of Dr. Henry Adler, where he saw careful and expert studies 
of criminal cases. At the Eastman Kodak Co., in Rochester, he 
witnessed the successful working and application of psychology to 
industry. In New York he met those eminent penologists and 
psychologists, Doctors Kirchway, Toops, and Thorndike. In 
Washington he studied the application of psychology in the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. As representative of the Mexican Govern- 
ment he was shown every courtesy and given every opportunity to 
investigate. He came back enthusiastic, and with a good supply 
of psychological laboratory equipment. 

“Not only is the United States first in psychotechnique, but also 
in social research work. It is the first country to apply psychology 
to the perfecting of life,” Professor Boder told a small group of 
educators of Mexico City on his return. Among this group was 
Gen. Celestino Gasca. He wasimpressed. He gave Professor Boder 
free scope to try out and adapt the application of psychology to 
penal procedure in Mexican institutions. 

Prisoners were given modified Binet-Simon tests. Professor Boder 
used the penitentiary as a laboratory for his university and law 
school classes. The hundreds of tests were classified , and compari- 
sons of the intelligence quotients of similar institutions and cases 
showed striking similarity between Mexican and American criminal 
minds, a basis for the advisability of trying out procedure that had 
produced good results in the United States. 

Further practical use of the tests was made in the selection of jobs 
for the men, in the choice of studies, and as an aid in case studies. 
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The psychotechnique department is now in its third year of work 
with intelligent prisoners. They have branched out in many 
directions, one of the latter being a news-clipping bureau. 

Along with the work of the department the prison school began to 
grow. Prof. Salvador Lima, an inspector of the Secretaria de Educa- 
cidn Piiblica, with excellent educational ideas, was made director of 
classes in all the penal institutions. Mr. J. Magana devotes all bis 
time as principal in the penitentiary, where at present there are all- 
day classes in elementary school subjects, and in the advanced branches, 
in applied drawing, sign painting and decorating, music, singing, horti- 
culture, floriculture, etc. Besides there are athletic instructors. 
Then, too, there are theatrical performances in which the prisoners 
take part and for which they have even written some clever satires. 

Without any compulsion whatever all prisoners attend classes. 
Their progress and conduct are taken into account. The classes 
are large at all hours of the day, and those of the illiterates are espe- 
cially intense. The women take the matter of learning to write 
their names at advanced ages with a little surprise, but with light 
interest, whereas the men are in deadly earnest, as if grasping at 
some saving power. Some of the convicts after being released or 
paroled have been employed by their instructors in some new trade 
for them, as sign painting, music, or some one of the mechanical 
trades. I noticed especially in the brass instrument, orchestra, and 
classes of that nature a fine relationship between the prisoners and 
the teachers. In the band room two especially fine looking young 
fellow prisoners were introduced to me. They had made rapid 
progress with their trombones and were asked to play. It was their 
first opportunity to study music, and their teachers, members of the 
famous Police Band, assured them of employment when released. 

While Governor Gasca was still in office the first Prison Congress 
in Mexico took place, in the fall of 1923. Professor Boder and Don 
Octavio Medellin Ostos had previously been sent by the Federal 
District to attend the Fifty-third Prison Congress held in Boston 
in September. While there they studied the work of Dr. William B. 
Healy, of the Baker Foundation, whose penological research was 
already serving as a model in Mexico. They brought many valuable 
ideas to the discusstons of the congress. Among the delegates at 
the Mexican congress who were called in from every part of the 
Republic were others with actual experience in United States penal 
institutions. Gen. Ing. Federico Cervantes had served a year in 
Leavenworth for breaking the neutrality laws by starting a rebel- 
lion in Texas against Carranza. He thought that the organization 
of Leavenworth, the sanitation, the hospital service, etc., might 
well serve as model for Mexican prisons. Thus in this field the 
countries have been brought quite close together in scientific friend- 
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ship, and in some respects Mexico is ahead of some of the United 
States. 

The most recent reform in the penitentiary, instituted about 40 
days ago, is a complete parole system with careful follow-up work 
and supervision. Massachusetts was the first State to introduce 
this 44 years ago. It has worked successfully there, but not all of 
the other States have adopted the parole system as yet. And it is 
interesting to note in this connection that the parole system was only 
recently adopted in England, at the same time as in Mexico. 

The follow-up work is being done by students of the Normal 
School for Men and the various colleges of law and medicine of the 
National University, who make very careful case studies of the ante- 
cendents of the paroled men Thus the reforms of the penitentiary 
so widely initiated by General Gasca as part of the social justice of 
the revindicating revolutionary governments of ex-President Obregon 
and President Calles are not only helping toward a sane reinstate- 
ment of men in society, but are also serving as a field of prep- 
aration the professional men in the better understanding of their 
future tasks. And the work of reform is continuing. 








CAL. eee ae 


By H. N. Wurrrorp 
Formerly of The School of Forestry, Yale University 








UCH has been written concerning the enormous forest 
resources of Tropical America. The existing information 
concerning them is general. More specific knowledge 
about them is needed before modern methods leading to 

their practical exploitation can be worked out and before the 
countries themselves can devise practical ways and means to control 
by legislative action their legitimate utilization. Up to the present 
time the world has been depending mainly on the lumber obtained 
from the virgin forests of the North Temperate Zone, and have gone 
to the Tropics to obtain special kinds of woods like mahogany, 
Spanish cedar, teak, etc., and for minor products of the forest such 
as oil nuts, medicinal products, tanning materials, rubber, gutta- 
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percha, etc. The world’s needs for some of these, like rubber and 
quinine, have grown so large that the wild supplies could not keep 
pace with the requirements, hence our main source is now derived 
from plantations of these important commodities. Previous articles 
in this series have shown that certain classes of Temperate Zone 
supplies of hardwoods are yearly becoming more difficult to obtain 
and that before intensive forestry methods can be put into operation 
there is likely to be a serious shortage of this class of timber and that 
the Tropics are the only place where these might be obtained. It is 
the purpose of this article to discuss briefly the necessary preliminary 
steps to be taken by the various Latin American Governments before 
the situation about to confront them can be intelligently handled. 

The first requisite to the solving of the problem is a more accurate 
knowledge of the forests and forest products and the economic 
conditions surrounding the modern, and therefore the more complete, 
utilization thereof. This information is necessary before a sane and 
wise forest policy can be carried out. Makeshift policies adopted 
before careful studies have been made are inadequate to produce 
the required results, and forest laws based upon such policies are 
likely not to be capable of practical application. They may, more- 
over, bring the whole forestry program into disrepute, and 
thereby, because of lack of complete information, delay the legitimate 
utilization of the forests. 

To obtain the knowledge necessary there is need of a trained 
personnel. Tropical possessions of the United States of North 
America and European countries started their forest organizations 
with trained foresters. In all instances they have found that not 
much progress was made until a local personnel was educated in 
forestry. Thus in the Philippines and British India, forest schools 
have been established. The Philippine Government has adopted 
the policy of allowing the best of the graduates of its forest school 
to complete their education in the United States. 

The chief pioneers of forestry in the United States obtained forest 
training in Europe. Some of these were Europeans who had come 
to this country to make it their future home; others, native born, 
went to Europe to obtain the best the school there had to offer. 
These pioneers were instrumental in starting the first forest schools, 
and these and other schools that have been organized since are 
furnishing the foresters that are needed to carry out the forestry 
program of the Federal Government, the different States that form 
that Government, and those commercial lumbering concerns that 
are practicing modern forestry methods. A number of graduates 
of these schools are now engaged in forestry work in tropical coun- 
tries; some have been sent from tropical countries to obtain forestry 
education. South Africa, Australia, Philippines, British India, 
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Canada, Japan, China, are among the foreign countries that have 
sent young men to be educated in forestry in the United States. 
British North Borneo, British India, Federated Malay States, 
Argentina, Haiti, and San Domingo, and China, besides the tropical 
possessions of the United States, the Philippines, Porto Rico, and 
Hawaii, have employed Americans for forestry work of different 
classes. China has educated foresters in the forest school of the 
Philippines, and Filipinos educated in this school have been em- 
ployed as foresters in British North Borneo, and some have done 
temporary forest work in Sumatra. Besides, North American 
foresters have been employed by private concerns of the United 
States and Canada in many of the Latin American and other tropical 
countries. The above is given to show that this international 
employment of foresters and the willingness of certain nations to 
educate foresters for foreign service is not new. It shows that 
foresters are willing to help promote the cause of forestry without 
respect to political boundaries. 

While many of the South American Republics have forestry 
programs, the absence of trained foresters to put these programs 
into effect is a serious handicap to proper control and exploitation 
of the forest resources. It is therefore essential that each of the 
Latin American States has a corps of foresters trained in modern 
forest utilization. This means the establishment of forestry schools. 
Foresters are necessary to organize and run such schools. The 
existing forest schools in the United States or Europe would gladly 
admit Latin American students for their forestry education. Prac- 
tically all Latin American Governments are committed to the policy 
of sending pensionados to the United States and Europe for educa- 
tion in other studies, and this policy could be extended to include 
education in forestry. If this plan should be carried out it would 
be especially advisable to select graduates from the best agriculture 
and engineering schools, for such training is most likely to meet the 
undergraduate requirements necessary for admittance. If such are 
selected, their forestry education could be completed in much less 
time than’ could that of those who have not had such training. If 
this practice were adopted, in time a personnel could be trained to 
carry out the forestry program. Should the Latin American Govern- 
ments so desire, no doubt North American or European foresters 
could be employed to help in organizing the work and perhaps 
retained in an advisory capacity until it is well started. 

At first the forest school established should lay stress on educating 
young men for the subordinate positions. After some experience in 
practical forestry work, the best of them could be selected to com- 
plete their education in forestry abroad. This would fit them for 
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more responsible positions where they would become leaders in 
forestry education and practice. 


NECESSARY STUDIES NEEDED 


Economic pressure for hardwoods such as are found in the Tropics 
for use in Europe and the United States is daily becoming more 
pronounced. Before capital from Europe or the United States 
will seek investments to acquire or lease forest lands and exploit the 
timber thereon, a careful examination of each specific tract of timber 
under consideration should be made. The first study needed is to 
determine whether the land is more valuable for agriculture than for 
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A CLEARING IN A SUBTROPICAL FOREST 


More specific knowledge concerning the forest resources of Tropical America is needed before modern 
methods leading to their practical exploitation can be worked out 


forest purposes, for if the former, more liberal regulations can be 
granted to the investor; if the latter, the owner (government, indi- 
vidual, or corporation) might specify such cutting regulations as are 
necessary to maintain a sustained yield. A previous article ' of 
this series has already described fully the other studies necessary to 
obtain the required knowledge. This article states the following: 


The biggest obstacle in the way of its utilization is the existing lack 
of knowledge regarding the amounts and properties of the different kinds of wood 
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that are available and the methods of manufacture and utilization that will be 
required. If it is to be obtained at a reasonable cost, a considerable proportion 
of the total volume of the stand must be utilized instead of the exceedingly small 
percentage cut now in getting out cabinet woods. To do this, markets must be 
developed for a large number of species now unknown to consumers, although the 
problem is not as complicated as might be inferred from the fact that the tree 
species are numbered by the thousands. A large majority of these species are 
of little or no significance, either because of small size or sparse distribution, and 
in many localities the bulk of the timber stand consists of relatively few species. 
It is not at all uncommon for hardwood mills in the Southern Appalachian 
region of the United States to cut from 20 to 30 different species. 

Before the common tropical woods can take an important place in the mar- 
kets of this country or of Europe thorough studies must be made to determine 
what kinds are available in sufficient quantity to insure a steady supply over a 
fairly long period, and what their physical properties are, and the peculiarities 
that must be considered in manufacture, seasoning, and utilization, for the 
methods commonly used with most of the temperate hardwoods may not always 
apply. Much time and effort will also be required to educate consumers and 
create a demand for the woods that will justify heavy investment of capital in 
large-scale, long-term lumber operations in the Tropics, for such operations will 
be necessary if the product is to be well manufactured and reasonably low in 
price. Transportation facilities must be built, special machinery developed and 
employed on a wide scale, towns and industries will have to be organized to 
insure adequate sources of competent labor, and local manufactures may have 
to be established to utilize the low-grade material and by-products which can 
not be marketed profitably in a raw state. It is highly desirable, also, that 
studies be carried on to determine the best methods of renewing, perpetuating, 
and improving the tropical forests, so that they may not only afford permanent 
supplies of materials required by the world’s industries but also remain as 
continuous sources of wealth to the countries within which they lie. 


HOW THE INVESTIGATIONS CAN BE CONDUCTED 


It remains to discuss ways and means whereby the information 
needed can be obtained. It should be pointed out that four parties 
are concerned. These are the owner of the forest, whether a private 
concern or the government, the lumberman, the wood manufacturer, 
and the ultimate consumer. The ultimate consumer, desires to 
know whether the wood used in the finished product he purchases 
will give good service. The wood manufacturer and lumberman is 
equally interested in this because if this wood is not serviceable the 
finished product is not salable. The owner of the forest, who may 
also be the lumberman, wants a sure and steady market for the 
products. Any mistakes that may be made in the use of those 
products will render his forest of less value. In general, the tropical 
American Republics that have forests capable of producing more 
than their own needs have a decided interest in the exploitation of 
these forests, whether they are on government or private lands, for 
utilization of the products means increased prosperity for them. 
With trained foresters available it would be within the legitimate 
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province of such government to make their own forest studies, 
especially if the forests were on public lands, and if on private land 
they could aid the owners in many ways. The forest department 
of the Philippines undertook and completed a general inventory of 
the forest resources of the islands, and more detailed studies of large 
special tracts suitable for immediate exploitation. The published 
reports of these investigations informed the lumber industry of the 
possibilities of profitable utilization of the forests. The forest 
service of the British North Borneo government adopted the same 
methods. These investigations and others concerning the uses of 
the woods and physical properties of the same attracted capital for 
large-scale lumber development. Due to this, to-day the Philippines 
are exporting more hardwood than any one of the Latin American 
political units. In total exports Brazil alone exceeds the Philippines, 
but this is due to the fact that the former country is fortunate in 
having large areas of softwood forests; viz, the so-called Parana pine.? 
The foresters of the European colonial possessions of Africa, British 
and Dutch Guiana, and Honduras are undertaking similar studies. 

Another phase of the work is a classification of the woods of the 
forests, especially of those kinds that give promise of meeting the 
required needs. This means extensive herbarium collections of the 
trees with samples of their woods. It is essential that the wood 
specimen should be taken from the same tree from which the botanical 
material is collected. Wide confusion exists at the present time in 
connecting common names with scientific ones, and the above method 
is the only means by which accurate determinations can be made. 
Knowledge of the composition of the forest is absolutely necessary 
before the value of the forest can be obtained, therefore the field 
parties should be equipped to make collections as suggested above. 
Arrangements should be made to turn over the botanical material for 
identification to establish herbariums in Latin America, where such 
exist, and in the United States and Europe. Organizations in the 
United States, and no doubt in Europe, already exist to make scientific 
and practical studies of the woods, with the object of classify- 
ing them and making such studies as are necessary to determine the 
uses to which they can be put. Woodworking concerns needing the 
woods can be expected to make practical tests when sufficiently large 
quantities are furnished them for this purpose. Latin American 
Republics might consider the advisability of establishing wood- 
utilization laboratories for this work. Some of them have already 
made beginnings in this direction. 

Plans should be made for the study of existing natural resources 
of the forests other than the timber products. The forest examina- 





2 The reader is referred to the publications of the Philippine forest bureau for the information needed. 
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tions described above should include such studies. These are minor 
forest products, like oil palms and other palm products; tanning 
materials of all kinds; wood oils and resins; edible nuts; latex-bearing 
plants such as rubber, balata, and chicle; medicinal plants like 
quinine, sarsaparilla, epecac, etc.; and woods and other plants suitable 
for pulp. Such studies may also involve the collection of botanical 
specimens in order that the plants may be properly classified, and the 
collection of sufficient quantities of possible substitutes for some of 
those already known to commerce for scientific study and to determine 
the practical uses of the same. It is essential, also, that some approx- 
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A WAX-PALM GROVE IN COLOMBIA 


Studies should be made of existing forest resources other than timber products 


imation should be made of the distribution and of the quantities 
available in the forests of each one of the above products. 

Up to the present time the destruction of the forests in Latin Amer- 
ica has been mainly due to the need of agricultural development. It 
has been in most instances economically impossible to utilize the great 
bulk of timber thus cut. A small proportion of such lands is used 
more or less permanently for agricultural purposes, but on a much 
larger part the primitive and shifting methods of agriculture are in 
practice and have resulted in converting large areas into generally 
worthless second-growth jungle or grass lands, or both. To-day 
there are many millions of acres of these waste lands, far in excess of 
the agricultural needs of the countries concerned for many years to 
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come. In the more settled portions this method of destruction has 
caused local timber famines; in others it has endangered water sup- 
plies for the cities and for the neighboring permanent agricultural 
districts, or has often caused destructive floods in the lowlands, 
alternating with very low water in the dry season, thus interfering 
seriously with navigation of the streams, which in some countries 
are the main highways of access to the heavily populated regions. 
Ways and means should be considered to control this indiscriminate 
destruction of the virgin forests, and preliminary studies would point 
the way. These studies should include a careful examination of the 
experience of other tropical countries where the same problem exists 
and where some progress has been made in the right direction. 


In conclusion it should be emphasized that both the producing 
and consuming nations have an interest in the many classes of in- 
vestigative work outlined above, for the former have something 
to sell and the latter have something to buy. It is assumed that 
the Latin American countries wish to realize returns on the products 
of the forests and to conserve the forest resources so as to make 
these returns as continuous as their economic exploitation will 
permit. The consuming nations desire to know what the forests 
contain and all the information concerning the possibilities of their 
economic utilization. As soon as sufficient knowledge is obtained 
that will indicate that such utilization is possible and on what 
conditions, it is quite probable that the commercial concerns in 
the consuming countries will be willing to furnish the capital necessary 
to extract the products. 

This article and those that have preceded it dealing with other 
phases of forestry have been published * with the hope that the 
inhabitants of the nations of the Pan American Union can be made 
to fully realize the conditions that exist. 





3'The other articles on forestry that have recently appeared in the BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN 
UNION are as follows: 


1. Tropical Plant Research Foundation. January, 1925. p. 33. 
2. Pan American Cooperation in Forestry Conservation, including— 
A Lession in Tropical Forest Development from the Philippine Islands, by Maj. George P. Ahern, 
and 
A Forest Devastation Warning, by Gifford Pinchot. February, 1925. p. 161. 
3. The United States as a Market for Tropical Forest Products, by Wm. B. Greeley. April, 1925. p. 332. 
4. Why the United States is Interested in Latin American Forest Development, by W. N. Sparhawk. June, 
1925. p. 552. 
5. International Cooperation by Scientific Agencies in Tropical Forestry, by Col. Henry 8. Graves. July, 
1925. p. 682. 
6. Tropical Forestry in Yale University, by Prof. Samuel J. Record. August, 1925. p. 796. 
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By HELoIse BRAINERD 


Chief of the Division of Education, Pan American Union 


OW that so much interest is being shown in the possibilities 

of foreign study for American college and university students, 

South American institutions are coming in for a share of 

attention. A presentation of some of the salient features of 

the curricula in the southern universities may therefore be enlighten- 
ing to those not acquainted with them. 

There are about 35 universities in the 10 Republics of South 
America, also a good many separate professional schools, notably in 
Brazil, which only in recent years has begun to consolidate its pro- 
fessional institutions into a somewhat loose university organization. 
The universities are practically all supported by the national or the 
State governments, because the Government must exercise control 
over professional education leading to degrees, since in South America 
these degrees give the right to practice a profession. 

Attention should be called to the fact that the academic year in 
South America generally begins in March or April and closes in 
November or December, except in Venezuela, where it begins in 
September. 

The university nearly always includes a school of law and generally 
one of medicine with annexed schools of pharmacy and dentistry. 
Engineering is the next most common branch, with architecture as 
one of the courses or given in a separate college. Only a few liberal 
arts colleges now exist, under the name of “Faculty of Philosophy 
and Letters,” and one of these is in reality a teachers’ college. There 
are four colleges of education, three being in Argentina and one in 
Chile. Colleges of agriculture are found in three of the Argentine 
universities, and colleges of commerce in the University of Buenos 
Aires and the Catholic University of Chile. Four or five universities 
have schools of fine arts. Secondary schools are frequently con- 
nected with the universities, and in many cases the bachelor’s degree, 
which in South America is given on the completion of secondary 
studies, is conferred by the university. 








1 Based on official publications, In some cases only incomplete 1eports are available. 
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For admission, graduation from an official or accredited secondary 
school is usually sufficient. Sometimes an entrance examination is 
required besides, and occasionally a special. preparatory course, as for 
the law, medical, and agricultural schools of the University of Buenos 
Aires. On the other hand, somewhat less preparation is accepted in 
certain cases, as at the University of Rio de Janeiro, for admission to 
the schools of pharmacy and dentistry. The policy is consistently 
followed of admitting graduates of specialized secondary schools of the 
same type, as, for instance, allowing the student to enter the engineer- 
ing college from the lower technical school, or the college of commerce 
from the secondary commercial school. Normal school graduates 
are usually admitted to all colleges. 





MEDICAL SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF BUENOS AIRES 


In examining curricula, one is immediately struck by the predomi- 
nately technical character of university instruction. The secondary 
school, which is looked upon as the place for the humanities, gives all 
of the general cultural preparation, including an encyclopedic survey 
of science, philosophy, history of civilization and considerable study of 
foreign languages. The universities are thus left free to give strictly 
professional training. The courses in law, medicine, and to a lesser 
degree engineering, cover about the same number of years as the 
combined preprofessional and professional courses in the United 
States. The purely professional aim of instruction is perhaps 
responsible for the fact that no electives are allowed, each course 
being entirely or almost entirely prescribed. 
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We will now examine briefly the different curricula offered. The 
law course is generally five or six years in length, broad in scope, 
but including no strictly cultural studies. Much time is devoted to 
Roman law, on which Latin American legal systems are based. 
International law generally figures in the curriculum. A course in 
diplomacy, of varying length, is often given in the law school; in 
Bolivia it leads to the doctorate in social sciences and is required for 
entrance upon a diplomatic career. Another branch of the law school 
is the notarial course of about three years. In Spanish America the 
notary must be familiar with legal forms and be able to draw up all 
kinds of documents, for which a rather thorough legal training is 
required. 





THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF CHILE, SANTIAGO 


The medical course is almost invariably six years in length (seven 
in Bolivia), and is devoted to biological science, medical studies, 
and clinical practice. The clinical work begins about the third year, 
except that in Chile twelve months of clinical practice come at the 
end of the five-year course. Post-graduate courses are mentioned in 
the publications of the University of Buenos Aires. Schools of 
dentistry and pharmacy usually cover three or four years. 

Engineering schools usually offer civil engineering and frequently 
mechanical, mining, electrical or industrial engineering. Six years 
are generally required for the course in civil engineering, four, five 
or six for the other branches, and five years for architecture (only 
four in Chile). A thorough grounding in mathematics is given, and 
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much theoretical study of physics, chemistry, ete., together with 
special engineering subjects. A three-year surveying course is com- 
mon. Purely scientific curricula leading to the doctorate in physical 
or natural sciences in many cases are early differentiated from the 
professional ones, instead of being built upon them, and atjthe 
University of Buenos Aires the two groups have not even one year in 
common. These courses are intended for teachers of science. At 
the University of Tucumaén, Argentina, a distinct attempt is made to 





THE UNIVERSITY OF CUZCO, PERU 


give a practical type of instruction, and a trade school is maintained 
by the College of Engineering. 

A few really liberal arts courses, leading to the Ph. D. degree, are 
to be found, but even these seem to be strictly prescribed as regards 
each major. The four-year curriculum laid down in Venezuela in- 
cludes a great deal of philosophy, ancient and modern literature, 
history, and one introductory course in social sciences. The majors 
are in letters and in philosophy, the former requiring Latin and Greek. 
At Buenos Aires a five-year course is given with majors in philoso- 
phy, history, and letters, including the subjects just mentioned and 
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devoting considerable time to the social sciences. The University of 
San Marcos, Peru, offers courses in philosophy, art, literature, 
sociology, history of civilization and education. In some institu- 
tions a college of philosophy and letters exists in which no degree 
higher than the A. B. of the secondary school is conferred. 

Turning to the colleges of education, we find but four or five. At 
the University of Buenos Aires the College of Philosophy and Letters 
has become largely an institution for the training of teachers, who 
are required to take courses in the science of education, teaching 
methods and practice teaching. The ‘‘ Pedagogic Institute” of the 
University of Chile has four-year specialized courses for secondary 
school-teachers of Spanish, French, English, German, mathematics, 
sciences, and history. The College of Educational Sciences at the 
University of La Plata, Argentina, not only offers a variety of three- 
year curricula, but uses the modern laboratory method to a large 
extent. The type of courses will be seen by a glance at the economics 
major, which includes economic and political geography, finance, 
political economy, social economy, industrial and agrarian legisla- 
tion, statistics, history of commerce, physical geography, sociology, 
seminar. Natural sciences, psychology, logic, philosophy, history 
and teaching principles and practice are common to all the majors. 

Agriculture is a four-year course in the Argentine universities, 
fairly broad in scope, but entirely prescribed. The underlying 
natural sciences, pure and applied, with such subjects as farm in- 
dustries and buildings, rural economics and legislation, parks and 
gardens, make up the greater part of the program, about a quarter 
of the time being devoted to agronomy, horticulture, forestry, vet- 
erinary science, etc. A separate four-year veterinary course is 
offered. 

The College of Economic Sciences, or Commerce, at Buenos Aires 
University, has a five-year curriculum which emphasizes economics 
and includes considerable study of law. Subjects dealing with foreign 
trade are transportation, tariffs, consular regulations, and interna- 
tional law. The course is intended for graduates of the secondary 
commercial schools, and students entering from other institutions 
must make up the commercial subjects. A three-year course in 
accountancy is given, as well as two-year curricula in finance, indus- 
try, etc., for the Government service. The college also offers a con- 
sular course and one for teachers of commercial subjects. 

Coming finally to the subject of degrees, we note two distinct 
types, the professional title and the doctor’s degree. The profes- 
sional titles conferred, which give the right to practice the correspond- 
ing profession, are attorney-at-law, engineer, architect, surveyor, 
dentist, pharmacist, professor, and a few others, together with that 
of Doctor of Medicine. In Chile the only medical degree conferred 
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is that of Physician and Surgeon. Some sort of original project is 
generally required before the granting of the professional title. In 
Colombia, six months’ practice following a six-year course is re- 
quired for the title of civil engineer. 

For the doctor’s degree in philosophy, engineering, education, 
etc., a thesis is always required, and frequently it must be defended 
before the entire faculty. Usually some extra courses are also a 
requisite. There is, however, no definite number of years cor- 
responding to the doctorate, the lowest noted being four (counting 
from secondary school graduation) and the highest six. At the 
University of Buenos Aires medical school the degree of Doctor of 
Biochemistry and Pharmacy is obtained in six years and that of 
Doctor of Dental Science in five, while in the college of engineering 





THE COLLEGE OF LAW, UNIVERSITY OF MONTEVIDEO 


the doctorate in natural sciences requires only four years, that in 
chemistry five years, and that in physical-mathematical sciences 
SIX. 

All yearly promotions are based on examinations which are either 
oral, or oral and written. Rigid examinations must be passed before 
any degree or professional title can be conferred. 

In view of the differences between the universities of South America 
and those of the United States in subject matter and flexibility of 
courses, type of degrees given for university work and time required 
for the obtaining of certain degrees, as well as in the period covered 
by the academic year, some difficulty would be experienced by Ameri- 
can students in pursuing undergraduate work with the idea of ob- 
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taming credit toward a degree either in a South American country 
or in the United States. For graduate students, however, excellent 
opportunities are offered for study and research in such lines as the 
Spanish language, Spanish-American literature and history, art, arch- 
aeology, and foreign trade subjects—opportunities which will surely 
be taken advantage of more fully when they are better known. 
The Pan Amoriean Union will gladly furnish to those interested 
further information regarding particular universities or special 
branches of study in any of the Latin-American countries. 


Ee DOMINICAN RE- 
UBLIC ... - 2 


A SOURCE OF STAPLE FOODSTUFFS FOR THE ANTILLES 
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HE Dominican Republic aspires to be—and there is nothing 
to hinder the realization of this aspiration—the main source 
of several important foodstuffs for the Antilles and, indeed, 
there are many excellent grounds for confidently expecting 

that this condition will come to pass in the near future. In the first 
place, the Dominicans are not especially interested in the growing of 
sugar cane, for they are in general of the opinion that since its cultiva- 
tion is already so widespread in Cuba and Porto Rico, Dominican 
agriculture should specialize in other products, in order that the latter 
Republic should not be a competitor of the neighboring islands, but 
rather their customer with regard to sugar, and their source of supply 
for other staples. 

For the achievement of this purpose no other difficulties are 
apparent than those which are part of all beginnings, and encourage- 
ment has already been given by the introduction of Dominican corn 
into both the Cuban and Porto Rican markets, as readers of the 
Bulletin will recall.t Moreover, the Dominican Republic possesses 
extensive tracts of ideal land for the cultivation of beans, where 
practically all varieties may be grown. At present the most popular 
in the domestic market is the streaked ‘‘ Pompadour,” as fine a bean 
for table use as could be desired. However, as this variety is unknown 
in Cuba and Porto Rico, the Dominican Department of Agriculture, 





1See Santo Domingo: A Corn Producing Country, BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, June, 1925. 
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having regard to the export trade, believes it advisable to promote the 
cultivation of the varieties in general use in those islands, rather than 
to try to introduce the “Pompadour” bean there, even though the 
department feels sure that the flavor, nutritive value, and price of 
this variety would enable it to compete with the best varieties now on 
sale, if Cuban and Porto Rican importers would purchase it. 

An experimental crop of red kidney beans and black beans has 
lately been gathered in the Dominican Republic and small trial ship- 
ments made. The former variety, which is very much liked in Porto 
Rico, finds many partisans among Dominican farmers because it also 
has a local market. However, the black bean has produced a crop of 
such excellent quantity and quality that there is little doubt that 
it will be only a short time before most of the Cuban consumption of 
this article of commerce will be supplied by the Dominican Republic, 
especially since in size and attractive appearance the Dominican 
product has been found to excel the black bean grown in other 
countries. 

Commercial relations between the Dominican Republic and Porto 
Rico are greatly facilitated by the frequent sailings of vessels, a regular 
weekly service being maintained. The following table of exports 
from the former to the latter for the last three years is of interest in this 
connection: 
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Between the Dominican Republic and Cuba communications 
are more infrequent than between the former and Porto Rico. The 
Cuban Steamship Co. will undoubtedly be forced in the near future 
to give serious consideration to the question of improving the 
Dominican-Cuban service, for otherwise it may find itself confronted 
with a competitor. 
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Dominican exports to Cuba from 1922 to 1924 were as follows: 
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AN INCREASINGLY POPULAR DISH 
FOR THE AMERICAN DINNER TABLE! 











HE lentil is one of the most important foods enjoyed by the 

human race, although it has not been widely used in the 

United States except by foreigners. The name is derived 

from the Latin “lenticula,’’ which is a diminutive of lens, 

and the lens of the astronomer and the scientist is so named because 

it is shaped like a lentil seed. The lentil is a leguminous plant and 

originally was a native of the Mediterranean region. The plant grows 

to a height of about 18 inches and has short, thin, and smooth pods, 

each containing two seeds shaped like a double convex lens. There 
are numerous varieties with white, brown, red, and gray seeds. 

The lentil was cultivated in Egypt and Palestine from the earliest 
times. The Bible tells us how Esau sold his birthright to his crafty 
brother, Jacob, for a mess of pottage made of lentils. 

At one time the lentil was grown fairly extensively throughout 
most of Europe, the seeds having been long used by the peasants for 
making a thick soup or served as a vegetable like beans, and the 
plant was regarded in France and Germany as one of the most im- 
portant food staples. In order to make a profitable crop, however, 
cheap land and cheap labor, as well as a dry soil, are required and 
to-day the crop in Europe has come to be concentrated mostly in 
Russia, Austria, and Hungary. In Europe when the pods begin to 
grow yellow the crop is gathered, the cutting being done with a blunt 





1 From The Grace Log, New York. 
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sickle. The inferior qualities are ground into a flour called “ Kraft- 
mehl,”’ which is used as a stiffening for soups and sauces, and the 
stalks of the plant are used for cattle fodder after being steeped in 
hot water. The fine varieties are prepared for the table in different 
ways. They are first boiled slowly for three hours until soft and 
then either mixed with chopped onions and fried in butter or mixed 
with raw sauerkraut. They are also served with sausages and 
smoked meats. In Austrian restaurants there is served a highly 
esteemed thick gravy, made of lentils, flour, and finely chopped 
onions fried in butter. This sauce is served with partridge or quail. 

Both in Germany and France lentils are often prescribed by phy- 
sicians for their patients. The Germans apparently prefer lentils in 
soup, but they also use them for a pottage. In France the consump- 
tion is also large, where it is sometimes ground into flour and made 
into bread. The French peasant regards the lentil as a staple be- 
cause it is nutritious as well as economical, and as an item in his 
pot-au-feu the lentil is practically indispensable. According to an 
authority, M. Vendrout, of Calais, in the north of France is raised 
a large crop of lentils which is used as food for horses. Here the 
farmer sows in September a mixture called hivernache, composed of 
one-half of rye, one-fourth vetch, and one-fourth lentils. The crop 
is harvested in July and is regarded as one of the best foods for horses, 
especially when they have heavy work to do. 

According to analysis, the lentil is one of the most nutritive of all 
vegetables, and, unlike the pea and the bean, is eaten only when fully 
ripe. It has the following percentage composition: 
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The fuel value is 1,620 calories per pound. As can be seen by 
this analysis, it is a vegetable especially rich in protein. 

When the Spanish adventurers settled Chile among the European 
legumes which they planted was the lentil, and it is this variety of 
lentil which is now recognized in the United States as being far 
superior to any other kind ever imported. Their cultivation in Chile 
has proved far more profitable than that of beans, peas, or any other 
vegetable, a fact which has encouraged the Chilean farmer to pro- 
duce larger crops. These lentils are larger than the Kuropean lentils, 
“good cookers,” that is, easy to cook, and of excellent flavor. Prior 
to the World War the United States imported lentils almost ex- 
clusively from Europe, but when this source of supply was seriously 
crippled during the war the importation of Chilean lentils began, 
and as a consequence Chile increased production to a great extent 
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until to-day that country supplies almost the entire American de- 
mand. This American demand is growing, probably because the 
American housewife is always on the lookout for new dishes. To- 
day the United States takes about 4,000 tons of lentils per year from 
Chile, or about 40 per cent of Chile’s total production, the balance 
of which is consumed locally or exported to neighboring countries 
in South America, as well as to Cuba, France, and England. 
According to a report sent by Consul E. Reid Thompson, Concep- 
cion, to the Department of Commerce, Washington, the lentils 





Courtesy of The Grace Log 


A DEALER IN LENTILS IN NEW YORK 


In the grocery stores of New York’s foreign quarters, large quantities of lentils are sold. Chile now sup- 
plies nearly the entire demand in the United States 


exported from Chile in kilograms and value during the first three 
months of 1923 and 1924 are as follows: 


Quantity Value 
(kilograms) (gold pesos) 
VOD Sadie nee. Mle Ae wired Dn ote ween © Sanen Un 2,885,240 $1, 321, 255 
PDA NE Ne HL ae So a Oe here ete i aL 7, 071, 491 2, 616, 421 


W. R. Grace & Co., with their long experience in Chile, have, with 
the passing of the years, won the confidence of the Chilean farmers. 
For a long time they have furnished the Chilean agricultural market 
with tractors and other agricultural implements, as well as bags for 
shipping their products. In like manner the Grace organization has 
served the Chilean farmer by buying his crops and exporting them 
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to foreign markets, especially by carrying Chilean agricultural prod- 
ucts in Grace steamers to New York and distributing them through 
its New York selling organization with its extensive connections. 
W. R. Grace & Co., therefore, with their excellent facilities for 
purchasing the bulk of the Chilean lentil production, can assure 
buyers in the United States of securing the very best qualities. 

American buyers should take into consideration the fact that they 
may make purchases in any position, as the fast Grace passenger and 
freight liners bring merchandise, as well as passengers, to New York 
every other Monday, this being the most frequent steamship service 
to and from Chile. 

As a result of the satisfaction which Chilean lentils are giving in 
the American home, grocers report that the lentil is now becoming 
an all-year-round dish, where formerly it was consumed only during 
the winter. Chilean lentils have become synonymous with quality, 
and many an American grocer proudly states that he sells no other 
variety but genuine Chilean lentils, a fact which means much to the 
housewife. 

In cases where, unfortunately, Chilean and European varieties have 
been sold mixed, it was found that in cooking some of the lentils 
reached the proper degree of softness in the required time, while 
others remained hard, the latter being the European seeds. In view 
of this, it is not hard to understand why the discriminating cook is 
now insisting on receiving Chilean lentils from the grocer. In this 
connection the time is probably not far distant when canners will add 
to their prepared products canned lentils, ready for immediate use 
after heating, as is the case with other foods, such as soups, baked 
beans, and spaghetti. 

The following are among the best recipes for preparing Chilean 
lentils: 


_ Lentil soup: Two cups of lentils, a piece of pickled pork, 2 ounces of butter, 
2 or 3 cloves or garlic, pepper, and salt, enough for four persons. Wash lentils 
and soak them overnight. Boil lentils for one-fourth hour, pour off water and 
add fresh boiling water with butter and seasonings. Simmer until lentils are 
perfectly soft. Serve hot, with or without fried bread. 

Lentils a la italiana: Boil slowly lentils with ham or bacon until cooked. Boil 
separately at the same time elbow macaroni; drain and mix with lentils and serve. 
Sprinkle with grated cheese, if desired. 

Vegetarian hamburg steak: Mash 2 cups of lentils with a fork and bind together 
with 2 tablespoonfuls of browned butter and flour, 1 potato mashed soft or a 
spoonful of cooked cereal. Add salt and pepper, shape into a neat steak 1 inch 
thick and heat quickly in the oven. Serve with the lentil gravy poured around 
and a pat of savory butter on top made with 2 tablespoonfuls of butter, a 
teaspoonful of minced parsley and a teaspoonful of lemon juice. 

Lentil cakes: A variation of the foregoing recipe. Instead of one, make into 
several smaller cakes and after broiling serve each on a square of thin-buttered 
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toast. Mash two bananas smooth and 2 tablespoonfuls of milk, one-fourth 
teaspoonful of salt, and a pinch of pepper. Heat and pour over each steak 
for sauce. 

Lentil patties: Mash some cold boiled potatoes, mix in enough fine flour so 
that it may be rolled out like pastry and line some well-greased patty pans 
- with it. Add to 1 cup of lentils an egg yolk, a tablespoonful or two of grated 
cheese, and a pinch each of mustard and cayenne. Fill each patty case with 
the mixture, cover with the rolled potato pastry, brush over with beaten white 
of egg and with a sprinkling of crumbs, and bake to golden brown in a hot oven. 

The lentils in every instance should be washed and soaked overnight. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A NOTABLE REVIEW OF AN AMER- 
IGAN “PUBEICATION BY THE: DISTINGUISHED 
BRAZILIAN PUBLICIST, VICENTE LICINIO CARDOSO 








(The following extracts from a recent lengthy review of Henry Ford’s 
autobiography, by a well-known publicist of Brazil, which appeared 
originally in one of the most important daily papers of Rio Janeiro, 
are specially significant to Anglo-Saxon readers, in that they clearly 
indicate the changing attitude of the Latin, in general, as to the dignity 
of labor and most particularly, of intelligent manual labor.) 


HIS book ! is not exactly what one would calla literary pro- 
duction. It is much more than that; it is a genuine expres- 
sion of thought in action. The interest les precisely in the 
vitality which informs each of its pages. There is no effort 

at emphasis, and yet every statement is so invested with the emphasis 
of natural strength that we instinctively perceive the extraordinary 
character of the author, who is undoubtedly one of the greatest exam- 
ples of energy that the world has ever seen. 

During the course of more than a hundred years, from Watt’s 
invention of the steam engine, mankind has lived in the realm of 
machinery, his social organizations being entirely dependent on the 
mechanism of modern industry. But in all that time there was 
little or no opportunity for the development of truly representative 
men in this phase of social evolution. While it is true that representa- 
tives of the industrial ré%ime of the last century were developed in 
Europe, the outstanding European types were the great bankers, 


1 Ford, Henry: My Life and Work; in collaboration with Samuel Crowther. New York, Doubleday,. 
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the appropriate representatives of the subordination of labor to 
money, and industry to the bank. The United States, after having 
developed a host of millionaires enriched through the railway, meat- 
packing, steel, and various fuel industries, has produced -in the 
first quarter of the twentieth century a genuine type of the modern 
industrial, invested with entirely new characteristics. 

Ford, the greatest creator of wealth, the man whose capital rede: 
the largest amount of yearly interest, typifies this striking reaction. 
He has revolutionized the motor industry, one of the most complex 
organizations of human labor. But not content with practical 
success as an extremely skillful mechanic, he insists on proving the 
fundamental error on which all human industries are based, namely, 
the subordination of the intelligence of labor to the brute ome of 
capital. Binks 

Ford, the richest man in the world, cares nothiie for money in 
itself, <n he honestly and fully aiifies this attitude by his constant 
interest in the improvement of mankind through the great and real 
benefit of machinery to man in civilized communities. aga 

Ford sees in industry the greatest element of progress in the c1m- 
munity, and he shows the most lively interest in the constant 
improvement of production by increasing the sources of power, in 
the creation of new factors in the furtherance of industry, ali of which 
are calculated to promote better living conditions and an increased 
general welfare throughout the world. 

Ford believes in God, but he believes still more in the uplifting of 
mankind, and that all initiative everywhere should tend to increase 
comfort and wellbeing throughout the earth. He believes that it is 
easier to make a good man out of a well-fed and well-housed being 
than to attain spiritual uplift irrespective of the level of comfort 
and wellbeing in the community. And it is this belief which con- 
stitutes the chief novelty in his social ideas. 

True, this same thought occurred to St. Simon and Auguste Comte, 
both of whom recognized in the great industry of the nineteenth 
century decisive elements toward the good of mankind. Hence the 
idea of systemization and the subordination of all industry to science; 
something, also of the thought of Karl Marx, who wished industry 
to be subordinated to the state; or of Herbert Spencer, who saw in 
industry the only salvation of the Kuropean peoples, exhausted as 
they were by heavy taxation for the senseless purpose of supporting 
great armies and navies. 

But Ford differs from all the thinkers just mentioned in the sense 
that he, himself, has lived his own ideas. He began by surpassing 
his rivals all along the line. Without patrimony, without the help 
of the bankers and after realizing the great achievement of rising 
from a simple workman to the greatest producer on the globe, he 
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speaks to us, expressing his thoughts honestly, without either the 
exaggeration of a foolish optimism or the bitterness and disillusion- 
ment of the pessimist. Everything he says has the ring of sterling 
common sense. He impresses and inspires respect. 

Ford does not attack the actual capitalistic régime. He admits 
that it is not what it should be, but hastens to add that it must be 
respected since, in spite of all its errors and shortcomings, it offers 
the inestimable advantage of being a reality, a successful reality. 

There is nothing utopian in Ford’s idea. He does not aim at 
reforming society from top to bottom, in the manner dreamed of 
by Plato, Sir Thomas More, Rousseau, Fourrier, St. Simon, or Auguste 
Comte. Neither has he patience with the schools of passive resist- 
ance, which preach humility in the guise of sects and churches. Nor 
on the other hand, has he any use for the aggressive violence of the 
Russian communist. . . 

Ford is not, in general, an enemy to borrowing nor of bankers as 
such, but he is opposed to the capitalistic régime of the present time 
which compels the manufacturer to seek the banker’s help only to 
find himself loaded down with the burden of interest, instead of 
finding his capital within his own labor unit, which would free him by 
increased efficiency if properly directed. ‘‘Money in industry is 
merely an instrument; it is merely a part of the machinery,” he 
adds, in refutation of the common idea that borrowed capital should 
direct the labor and the industry to which it is applied. . . 


Ford’s greatest discovery is that while man during the centuries 
of civilization has enslaved animals for useful purposes, man himself, 
in the present age of machinery and comparatively cheap fuel, 
is being enslaved by animals. That is why he is so anxious to 
endow man with horsepower. Up to 1924 his factories had con- 
structed 10,000,000 motor cars. The rate of production has been 
simply prodigious, having recently reached 7,000 motors per day, 
exclusive of farm trucks, which were estimated at 1,000,000. Thus, 
Ford has endowed humanity with more than 200,000,000 horse- 
power, a figure which strikes us as particularly high when we reflect 
that all the horses and mules in the world would furnish no more 
than half this amount. 


Ford maintains that agricultural industry is yet in its infer 
He says this of the tinted States, where agriculture is undoubtedly 
the most advanced, and the best eqmipeda in the world. He insists, 
however, on the great amount of time lost by American farmers, 
owing to their lack of efficiency as applied to mechanical rural labor. 
And to prove his words, in less than a month he equipped a model 
farm of 5,000 acres on which all agricultural operations are performed 
by machinery. 
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Ford, contrary to all the poets except Victor Hugo, and to all 
writers and philosophers except Herbert Spencerand Comte * * * 
expresses his belief that it is quite possible to do away at once with 
poverty and privilege. He says: 

“Privilege and poverty are both contrary to nature, but it is to 
labor and not the law that we must look for efficient action.”” In 
another place he completes this thought: “The extreme Socialists 
were mistaken in their statements that industry would imevitably 
crush out the worker. On the contrary, modern industry brings to 
the worker and to society a relief which from day to day is becoming 
more efficient. What we still need is a sufficient knowledge of 
truly mechanical organization.” 

And so convinced is Ford of the truth of his ideas that he has 
opened in the neighborhood of his largest plant a school to which 
boys between the ages of 12 and 18 are admitted for the purpose of 
learning from both teachers and workers all there is to know about 
modern industrial organization. Ford believes that the salvation of 
humanity lies neither im words nor in books, nor in the law, but 
that the secret of man’s social progress lies above all in machinery, 
as affording an indefinite increase of production and infinite possi- 
bilities in the direction of new sources of energy. 

Ford is not a follower of Nietzsche. He is cereale oF entertain- 
ing the idea of relieving society through the elimination of the 
invalid and the weak. Neither would he, notwithstanding his 
religious character, advise the rich to spend any part of their fortune 
in the building of asylums and other benevolent institutions. 

Ford has discovered a new method—a method at once better, 
healthier, and more honest; he has discovered . . . that all 
things in nature are useful—even the invalid and the physically handi- 
capped, who need neither pity nor charity, but simply work, being 
in this regard no whit different from people who are well. 

The secret of better production on the part of the worker lies in 
preventing him from having to think of extraneous things when at 
work; in other words, preventing him from thinking about the diffi- 
culties of his own life and of those who are dependent upon him. 
This explains the high wages paid by Ford in preference to annual 
bonuses, and it is worthy of remark that this method, first instituted 
in 1914, has yielded double profit both to the worker and the 
factory. 

The secret of Ford's overwhelming success hee without any 
manner of doubt in his respect for labor, and particularly the labor 
of other men. 














HE recent ratification of the Santiago Trade-Mark Conven- 
tion by the United States brings the total number of ratifi- 
cations to six, the required number for the convention to 
become effective. All the ratifications have not, however, 

been deposited with the Government of Chile and the convention is 
not to become effective until 30 days after the last deposit. 

The Inter-American Trade-Mark Convention, signed at Santiago 
on April 28, 1923, represents the second definite step toward making 
secure the rights to trade-marks used in trade between the American 
Republics.. Being the most modern arrangement for the interna- 
tional registration of trade-marks, it may be said to embody the 
most advanced principles of international trade-mark protection. 

The convention of 1923 is, properly speaking, a revision of the 
Buenos Aires convention of 1910 for the inter-American registration 
of trade-marks. Like its predecessor, the Santiago convention aims 
to reduce the possibility of abuses to which the fundamental differ- 
ence between Anglo-American trade-mark law and the trade-mark 
law of Latin American countries has given rise. ‘This system,” 
remarked an eminent Argentine trade-mark authority, while speak- 
ing of the principles prevailing in Latin American trade-mark law, 
in connection with the convention of 1910, “undoubtedly lends itself 
to acts of piracy on the part of unscrupulous persons, and one of 
the principal purposes in adopting this convention (1910) has been 
to establish the fundamental principle that the right to a trade-mark 
is acquired by prior use and not by simple priority in perfecting 
registration.” 

While this statement is a broad enunciation of the objects contem- 
plated by both the convention of 1910 and the convention of 1923, 
it expresses concisely the reasons which led to the formulation of an 
inter-American trade-mark arrangement and the ends sought to be 
accomplished. 


ARRANGEMENT INITIATED BY CONVENTION OF 1910 


The convention of 1910 provided for the creation of two registra- 
tion bureaus—one at Habana and the other at Rio de Janiero—for 
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the purpose of executing the provisions of the convention relating to 
international registration of trade-marks. The countries ratifying 
the convention were divided into two groups, of which the northern 
was to be served by the Habana office and the southern by the Rio 
de Janeiro office. In order to obtain the benefits of the convention 
any person possessing a trade-mark registered in one of the signatory 
countries could register it in the other signatory countries by filing 
a single application through the trade-mark registration office of his 
country. ‘This international registration was subject to the pay- 
ment of a single fee of $50. With the exchange of the necessary 
number of ratifications the Habana bureau for the international 
registration of trade-marks was established in September, 1919. 

- The United States, Costa Rica, Cuba, Honduras, Ecuador, Guate- 
mala, Haiti, Dominican Republic, Panama, Uruguay, Brazil, Nica- 
ragua, and Honduras subsequently withdrew, but the convention is 
still effective as to the other countries. 


OBJECTIONS REMOVED BY REVISION OF CONVENTION OF 1910 


Certain inadequacies in the text and conflict in principle are ac- 
countable for the failure of a greater number of countries to respond 
to the proposal. The chief objection to the arrangement was the 
obligation imposed on the signatory countries to accept for registra- 
tion trade-marks transmitted by the central bureau without a cor- 
responding return in revenue. Another objection of compelling force 
was the superiority given to certain rules of law established by the 
convention over municipal law. 

To remove these fundamental objections and achieve greater una- 
nimity with regard to an arrangement for inter-American protection 
of trade-marks it became necessary to revise the convention of 1910. 
The revision was accomplished at the fifth Pan American conference, 
and the convention of Santiago was signed on April 26, 1923. The 
countries subscribing to the articles of the convention are Venezuela, 
Panama, United States of America, Uruguay, Ecuador, Chile, Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Brazil, Salvador, Colombia, Cuba, 
Paraguay, Dominican Republic, Honduras, Argentine Republic, 
and Haiti. E 

The convention of 1923 alters the convention of 1910 by the intro- 
duction of three new fundamental propositions: First, the rejection 
of the principle of single registration; second, the recognition of the 
municipal law of each State as supreme in judicial and administrative 
matters; and, third, a more detailed definition of the nature of rights 
existing prior to the registration of the trade-mark. 


SELECTIVE REGISTRATION A FEATURE OF THE 1923 CONVENTION 


One of the novel features introduced in the Santiago convention, 
and which does not correspond to any provision in the Madrid 
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arrangement of 1891 or the Buenos Aires convention of 1910, is that 
of selective registration. The convention provides that an applicant 
for international registration of his trade-mark must state in his 
application the countries in which he desires to have his trade-mark 
registered. The application then is forwarded by the registration 
bureau to each of the countries designated. Upon acceptance of the 
trade-mark for registration the applicant must pay the fees exacted 
by the law of each country in addition to the fee of $50 which he paid 
to the central bureau upon filing his international application. 
Trade-marks so registered are considered equivalent to trade-marks 
registered under the municipal law and are entitled to equal pro- 
tection for the term provided in the law. 

The assimilation of trade-marks registered under the convention 
with those registered under the law of the country in all important 
respects is a wide departure from the principles announced in the 
convention of 1910. Under that convention international trade- 
marks occupied a position distinct from national trade-marks, and 
the term of registration was unlimited. 


CONVENTION ADOPTS EQUITABLE THEORY— LEGAL PRINCIPLES 
UNIMPAIRED 


The important difference in doctrine between the two conventions 
is found in the declaration of the effect that is to be given to trade- 
mark rights acquired in one country when these rights are claimed in 
the other countries. The convention of 1910 laid down the rule that 
a trade-mark registered in one country was to be regarded as registered 
in the other countries after compliance with the requirements of the 
convention, and provided that the rights of third parties were not 
impaired or the law of the country violated. , 

The convention of 1923 distinguishes between the right of owner- 
ship of a trade-mark and the right to acquire ownership. It leaves 
unimpaired the principles of the municipal law of each country upon 
which the right of trade-mark ownership rests. Thus, the common 
law principle of user in the United States is preserved and the civil 
law principle of registration in the Latin American countries is kept 
intact. The determination of the right of property in a trade-mark 
depends exclusively upon the law of the country. 

While, on the one hand, municipal law is supreme with respect to. 
the substantive right of trade-mark ownership, the convention, by 
giving effect to the theory of international respect for rights acquired 
in one country, establishes certain rules, through the operation of 
which greater security is given to a trade-mark right acquired in one 
country and claimed in another country of the union by relating the 
application back to the country of origin for the purpose of deter- 
mining priorities of respective applicants. 
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The operation of this principle would follow logically from a reason- 
able construction of article 2 and article 5, sections 1 to 4, of the con- 
vention of 1923. Article 2 declares that, the date upon which an 
application for registration through the inter-American bureau is 
filed in the country of origin shall establish a priority in favor of the 
applicant in the absence of other proof of ownership. ‘This priority 
date is not of great practical importance because, in order to take 
advantage of it, it would be necessary to file an international appli- 
cation in anticipation of future inter-American trade. Through the 
selective method recognized by the Santiago convention, it would 
not only be necessary to make an application to the proper bureau 
but also designate countries in which registration is to be made. It 
is submitted that the only effect of an inter-American application in 
relation to priority is to determine the award of priority in the 
countries where registration is to be made and not in all the States of 
the union. 


PROVISIONS FOR CANCELLATION OF WRONGFUL REGISTRATIONS 


The rules laid down in article 5, section 2, of the convention are of 
more far-reaching importance, since they concern the final adjudica- 
tion of controversies over the right of ownership of a trade-mark 
claimed by two or more parties. This article provides that when- 
ever the owner of a trade-mark in one country is denied protection 
in another signatory country because of prior registration or applica- 
tion by another, he may have recourse to the judicial or adminis- 
trative tribunals in that country and establish his right of ownership 
by proving any one of the following propositions: 

(1) That he had legal protection for his mark in any of the contracting States 
before the date of application for the registration which he seeks to cancel; 
(2) that the registrant had no right to the ownership, use, or employment of the 
registered mark at the date of its deposit; or (8) that the mark covered by the 
registration which he seeks to cancel has been abandoned. 

The language of article 5 is obviously intended against fraudulent 
appropriation of trade-marks. This article could not consistently 
apply where the trade-mark thus sought to be canceled has been 
registered or owned in good faith in the country, although the same 
or similar trade-mark was owned and used by another in another 
signatory country at a prior date. Such a construction would be 
in conflict with the spirit and declared principles of the convention, 
for it is stated in express terms that the ownership of a trade-mark 
is recognized upon three conditions—the requirements of the 
convention must be fulfilled, the rights of third parties must be 
preserved, and the trade-mark must be of a lawful character. 
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PERIOD OF LIMITATIONS IN CONTESTED PROCEEDINGS 


The administration of each country may refuse to register the 
trade-mark if it is unlawful in character or not susceptible of regis- 
tration (common designation), or if it resembles a trade-mark 
already registered in favor of another person for the same class of 
goods. The proper inter-American bureau must be notified of the 
rejection, and within 90 days following this notification the applicant 
may answer the objection. If registration is denied because of prior 
conflicting registration, the applicant may sue for the cancellation 
of the registered trade-mark, should he have a better right thereto 
on any of the grounds enumerated above. This action for cancella- 
tion must be brought within one year following refusal of registration, 
or within two years after the convention of 1923 enters into effect. 

A limitation on this action is placed in section 4 of article 5. 
This section states that the right to have a trade-mark canceled 
does not apply in the case of trade-marks “‘ the registration or deposit 
of which is already beyond question under national legislation.” 
No doubt this refers to such registrations as have become conclusive 
because of the running of the statutory period (for example, five 
years in Brazil) or because the right of ownership of the trade-mark 
can not be disputed according to the principles of municipal law. 
The latter view creates an apparent inconsistency between sections 
4 and 2 of article 5. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FUNDAMENTAL PROVISIONS TO MEET APPARENT 
INCONSISTENCIES 


This inconsistency, however, is more apparent than real. The 
convention must be read as a whole in order to arrive at a proper 
construction of what appear to be contradictory statements. 

Looking, therefore, to the other parts of the convention, two 
fundamental principles are to be observed: First, the supremacy of 
municipal law in judicial and acministrative matters; and second, 
the preservation of the rights of third parties. Viewing sections 2 
and 4 of article 5 in the light of these principles, the logical con- 
struction to be reached is that a trade-mark may be canceled, either 
through the application of municipal law or through the application 
of section 2 of article 5 of the convention, provided this does not 
operate in derogation of rights honestly and legitimately acquired 
under the municipal law. 

The last clause of section 4, making the provisions of section 2 
applicate to renewals, is of rather doubtful efficacy. Public policy 
demands that the period within which an adverse claim to property 
may be presented must be limited. By the municipal law of some 
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Latin American Republics not only the remedy but also the right of 
disputing trade-mark ownership is cut off after a certain term, vary- 
ing from one to five years. It would follow, then, a fortiori that if a 
trade-mark had been on the register for 10 or 20 years the rights 
should be concluded in favor of the registrant. For this reason it 
would appear that the last clause of section 4, if invoked at all, will 
have a limited application, perhaps only in those countries where a 
renewal is regarded in effect as a new registration. 


ADMINISTRATIVE PLANS IN GENERAL 


Many of the provisions of the convention of 1910, particularly 
with reference to administrative measures, have been carried over 
into the convention of 1923. The plan of two international registra- 
tion bureaus, to be located at Habana and Rio de Janeiro, is retained. 
These bureaus are intended merely to transmit applications for 
international registrations, distribute the fees, and carry on the work 
of maintaining the union. 

The Santiago convention of 1923 will not become effective until 30 
days following receipt of ratification of the necessary one-third of the 
18 signatory countries. Until that time the convention of 1910 
remains in force. The rights acquired under the convention of 1910 
will not be disturbed upon its displacement by the convention of 
1923, and no further obligations will be imposed on persons who had 
registered their trade-marks under that convention. 

Six countries already have ratified the convention of 1923: Brazil, 
January 12, 1924; Guatemala, May 8, 1924; Paraguay, June 5, 1924; 
Cuba, August 2, 1924; Costa Rica, October 28, 1924; and the United 
States, February 24, 1925. All the ratifications have not yet been 
deposited with the Government of Chile. The convention will enter 
into force after 30 days have elapsed following the last deposit. 
Ratification has been recommended to the Colombian Legislature by 
the President of Colombia and early action is expected. 
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REPORT ON THE MInistRY OF AGRICULTURE.—In his message 
read before Congress on May 14, 1925, the President gave the fol- 
lowing report on the activities of the Ministry of Agriculture during 
the year May, 1924—May, 1925, including statistics on the export of 
various grains during 1923 and 1924: 








Percent- 
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Agricultural instruction has been improved by means of new experiment 
stations and schools, while regional agronomists are efficiently aiding the farmer- 

The livestock situation has returned to normalcy, the slaughter of beef having 
increased 1,000,000 head over that of the previous year. 

The dairy industry has advanced so that Argentine butter made of pasteurized 
cream commands the best prices in European markets. The manufacture of 
cheese for export is being carried on in the Tandil School. Twenty-six coopera- 
tive dairies with modern equipment have been established and furnish remuner- 
ative business to a considerable number of dairymen. 

Reports on weather conditions, statistics, and the publicity service keep the 
country informed exactly as to crop predictions and harvests, the latter service 
giving daily, by radio, market prices and reports. 

Instructive pamphlets to the number of 667,944 were ready for distribution in 
March, when the schools opened, serving as textbooks in agricultural classes. 
The year 1925 is expected to show the national supply of petroleum and its by- 
products sufficient for national demand. An arrangement with the governments 
of the Provinces of Salta and Jujuy will permit the opening of another large 
oil field similar to that of Comodoro Rivadavia. 


FOREIGN AND NATIONAL EXPOSITIONS.—The Second Argentine 
Industrial Congress will be opened in Buenos Aires on October 12, 
1925, under the auspices of the Union Industrial Argentina. As 
the first Congress, held last year, was a great success, it is hoped that 
the second Congress will further stimulate national industry. 

The Argentine Rural Society having unanimously decided to make 
the stock show to be held April 17 to 30, 1926, international in its 
nature, the society in question has sent Sefior Juan C. Rollino as its 
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delegate to Europe to invite the stock breeders of Denmark, Switzer- 
land, Holland, and France to participate. 

As the railroad uniting Buenos Aires to La Paz was to be completed 
in July, 1925, the Unién Industrial Argentina suggested the sending 
of a train of exhibit cars to the Bolivian Centenary Exposition, which 
might visit the principal Bolivian cities and on its return visit also 
the cities of northern Argentina. 

The Minister of Agriculture recently called a meeting of the 
Argentine committee in charge of Argentina’s participation in the 
Ibero-American Exposition to be held in Seville, Spain, on April 17, 


1927. 
BOLIVIA 


GENERAL BUREAU OF MINES AND PETROLEUM.—Under this title a 
new Office has been established, with the following personnel: Director 
general; chief of the national corps of engineers, charged with the 
administration of the La Paz Departmental Service of Mines; and a 
geologist. The School of Mines, at present under the supervision of 
the Minister of the Interior, will now be directed by the Bureau of 
Mines and Petroleum. 

PROMOTION OF IMMIGRATION.—The Government has authorized the 
Bolivian Oil and Land Syndicate (Ltd.) to commence work on the 
various projects contained in a plan submitted to the Government 
sometime ago and approved by a decree of June 2, 1923. These 
include opening a port on Lake Gaiba, which is located in the extreme 
southeasté-n part of the Republic, constructing a railroad from that 
point to Santo Corazén, bringing from 100 to 3,000 colonists to that 
section within four years, and establishing various industries in the 
easte n section of the Republic. 

RAILROAD CONSTRUCTION.—The proposal made by the Bolivian 
Railway Co. for completing the railroad from Potosi to Sucre has 
been accepted, and work has now commenced. As this section of the 
road is not very long, railway connections will soon be established 
between the historic city of Sucre and the great mining center of 
Potosi. 

Another railroad of great economic importance is the Atocha- 
Tupiza road, which will shovtly be opened to traffic, as at the begin- 
ning of April last these remained only 20 kilometers to be completed. 
This rail-oad will link the Bolivian railway system with that of the 
Argentine Republic, thereby permitting direct railway communica- 
tion between Buenos Aires, Potosi, and La Paz, and thence to Pacific 


ports. 
BRAZIL 


Cotton.—According to the President’s message to Congress May 
3, 1925, the estimated cotton crop for 1924—25 is 131,118 metric tons, 
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that of the preceding year having been 124,875 tons. Unfavorable 
climatic conditions prevented the realization of as large an increase 
as was anticipated. The Federal Cotton Service has completed 
arrangements for cooperation with the States of Para, Bahia, Minas 
Geraes, Parahyba, Rio de Janeiro, Sergipe, Maranhao, Pernambuco, 
Rio Grande do Norte, Cearé and Alagoas, in the first five of which 
a large increase in the area planted to cotton is noted. The 
Federal Government, which maintains two cotton experiment sta- 
tions and a seed farm, distributed for the last crop 175,500 kilograms 
of seed. The Government is endeavoring to establish a cotton 
exchange in Rio de Janeiro and other cities. The States leading in 
this year’s crop were as follows: 

















. Area 
States Ree planted 

OES al hectares) 
SiopPaul one eee es 31, 256 136, 670 
Cearae suse 18, 012 79, 555 
Pernambuco- i 15, 120 73, 740 
Rarakivibamess=ss ase 13, 645 68, 747 
Rio Grande do Norte 13, 128 64, 130 


5 MEV rele elie ER ER ON Mn eR NTL EL RW aa TLS. Bane __| 12,460 61, 974 





AGRICULTURAL PRODUcTs.—The Agricultural Statistics Service, 
started in 1920, gives the value of Brazilian agricultural products in 
1923-24 as 7,415,769 contos of reis. -The following table of the value 
of the chief products of this class, prepared by the service just 
mentioned, is of interest: 





1920-21 | 1921-22 | 1922-23 | 1923-24 








Products _—— = 
Value in contos of reis 

UBS ERT iy Me OE NY rT ENA PLEO CELE ED Se ERY 12 33, 438 54, 065 89, 460 76, 504 
ISSCT NG) REE Be I TT NA ae apn al 6, 472 14, 863 15, 966 24, 954 
ACL Teal Bete) Se SRY, 20. EL ee A CLE hE LEM AIC a 59, 805 74, 246 86, 060 100, 978 
] Ut Tae IE oak Be RR een RS 485, 992 499, 876 628, 656 686, 813 
1 RK LS YER Eh ue GU eS SP CA OA a a MW DD 318, 1382 204, 940 300, 668 307, 744 
SUD ATA I aN al LI A SLI Es SOTA 417, 310 418, 203 522, 948 617, 495 
EES Re i as He eA CD 27 RU Nec ie ESPON 3, 489 3, 566 2,617 
IROFALOES hs See BARU hs a pee SOUR A Ee ae 76, 341 114, 540 104, 204 119, 234 


RD ere Se Nee ae A BL a OD Rew ae 97, 374 74, 553 58, 704 63, 000 














OCOD ES OR A Ne RISER TAR eS 7, 807 14, 756 17, 312 22, 091 
VG rE ETO aT Se a NU Te AUS eet De Dele Wa egg 114, 462 141, 704 134, 634 246,119 
is BY yO Le festa) ess AIS ES NS wes A a RSA tee 232, 556 197, 535 220, 611 256, 870 
PEO DD ACC Lees Hy gd 2S ETL Ne (ON eT oN NA ei Se ae mentee 129, 950 159, 434 177, 241 225, 641 
env alria tte tee Pee ene CU TAH RSL Sines MSE OL nae cael 156, 000 77, 039 115, 608 192, 880 
(Chin ENCE A a a AER ne iy UIP AC 949, 216 688, 037 | 1,027,293 | 1,224, 346 
NATE OVS YP epee SD RU AUS SIRS MU Ia aed TED AA 67, 923 69, 665 40, 089 64, 694 
SUV Lre eI LU AS Aa IU Ue Sy Se NGG LN 23, 640 37, 521 30, 966 56, 571 
CHILE 


RAILWAY AND HIGHWAY couNcIL.—The railway and highway 
council constituted by a recent decree of the Minister of Public 
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Works, Commerce and Communications held its first session on 
May 12, 1925, under the chairmanship of the aforementioned minister. 
A committee of the council was appointed to draw up a general plan 
for railways and highways, on which future construction will be 
based. 

NITRATE INDUSTRY.—Last May the Association of Nitrate Pro- 
ducers proposed to the Government that the export tax on nitrate 
be reduced two English shillings per metric quintal, provided that 
the association reduced its sale price four shillings per metric quintal, 
in order to compete on more advantageous terms with artificial 
fertilizers. After a committee appointed by the Government had 
studied the problem and rendered its report, it was decided that as 
the proposal would affect the national finances to the extent of 
£1,000,000 it should be referred to the next session of Congress for 
decision. 

In submitting its proposal to the Government, the Association 
of Nitrate Producers presented a table showing calculations of the 
increased use of artificial fertilizers. According to this table, world 
production of .pure nitrogen in 1913 was 823,000 metric tons, of 
which 450,000 tons, or 54.7 per cent, were in the form of Chilean 
nitrate, the remainder being obtained from sulphate of ammonia 
by-products, synthetic cyanamide, nitrate of lime, etc. In 1923, of 
the world production of 947,000 tons of pure nitrogen only 305,000 
tons, or 32.2 per cent, were derived from Chilean nitrate, while the 
rest was artificial. 

The Mercurio of Santiago states that the approximate annual 
capacity of all the nitrate plants in Chile is 4,500,000 metric tons 
per year, but that in 1924 production was only 2,400,000 tons; and 
that the 83 plants in operation, whose monthly productive capacity 
is 2,500 tons, are producing only 1,900 tons, while 64 plants are idle. 


COLOMBIA 


SUGAR PRODUCTION.—The publicity and information department 
of the Ministry of Industries has recently received figures on the 
sugar production of 1925 which show a considerable increase over 
that of previous years,-due to more extensive plantings and new 
machinery. In 1921 the sugar production was 114,126 sacks; in 
1924, 125,509 sacks; and in the first five months of 1925, 270,000 
sacks from the principal plantations, none of the smaller ones being 
included. fe 

Boats FoR THE MacpaLtena.—The National Government has 
recently signed a contract for 200,000 pesos with representative of 
a German firm for the construction of five boats to be delivered 
completely equipped at the shipyards in Barranquilla in September, 
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1925. These boats, especially constructed with a light draft for 
the navigation of the Magdalena River, are to carry mail from 
Barranquilla to other river ports. 

GOVERNMENT BUYS CUcuTA-PAMPLONA RartLroap.—The press. 
reports the purchase for 420,000 pesos of the 21-kilometer section 
of the Ciicuta-Pamplona Railroad running from Ciicuta to Esme- 
raldas. According to the contract the construction company will 
charge 1,500 pesos for each kilometer of track completed from 
Hsmeraldas to Pamplona,the Government furnishing the construction 
equipment and materials. 

Rapso.— Wireless apparatus has been installed on the Government 
boats plying between river ports on the Magdalena, so that they may 
communicate with the wireless stations at Barrancabermeja, Bar- 
ranquilla, Bogoté, and other points. The installation was carried 
out by an expert employed by the Ministry of Mails and Telegraphs. 
With the help of this expert the Secretary of Mails and Telegraphs 
is preparing a bill for wireless regulation to be presented to the next 


Congress. 
COSTA RICA 


ForrIGN TRADE.—The President’s message read before Congress 
on May 1, 1925, states the following: 

The imports for the year 1924 amounted to 48,012,068 colones and the exports 
to 66,290,931.08 colones, with a balance favorable to the country of 18,248,863.08 
eolones. Of the 1924 exports, coffee amounted to 33,709,890.08 colones, or 50.90 
per cent, the remainder being bananas, worth 24,261,603 colones; precious metals, 
2,691,892 colones; cacao 2,902,302 colones; hard woods, 912,748 colones; hides, 
248,931 colones; sugar, 212,004 colones; various fruits, 330,053 colones; and other 
products, 991,508 colones. 

Rav1o.—The station of the International Radiograph Co. of Costa 
Rica, built within the last year, is located at Paraiso. Im addition to 
the towers there are workshops, buildings and quarters for the staff. 
The company will soon be ready for business, having already received 
messages from Europe, South America, and Canada. _ 

A business firm of San José is planning to install microphones in 
the band stand of the Parque Central for the broadcasting of the 


concerts given there. 
CUBA 


PRODUCTION OF SUGAR MILLS.—On June 15, 1925, the sugar pro- 
duction for the 1924-25 crop had reached 4,965,000 long tons against 
4,025,296 tons on the same date of 1924. 

Roap construction.—During the present year the Government 
has made several appropriations for building new highways and com- 
pleting others already under construction, including the following: 
For extending the road from Unién to Bolondrén, $11,414; highway 
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from Santiago de Cuba to Cobre, $38,963; road from Habana to Mana- 
gua, $10,068; Santiago de Cuba to San Luis highway, $70,000; road 
from Caimito to Capellanias, $60,000; and road from Limonar to Coli- 
seo highway, $50,000. For building two sections of road, one from 
Cienfuegos to Manicaragua and the other from Cienfuegos to Cuma- 
nayagua, the sum of $240,000 has been allotted. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


VALUE OF IMPORTS AND EXPORTS DURING THE YEAR 1924.—Exports 
from the Dominican Republic during 1924 reached a value of 
$30,262,986, showing an increase of $4,220,075 over those of the year 
1923. The value of the principal products exported was the followe 
ing: Sugar, $21,682,556; cacao, $2,793,502; tobacco, $2,279,314; and 
coffee, $863,531. The imports for the same year reached a declared 
value of $21,580,571, an increase of $3,335,489 over the previous year, 
1923. 

SUGAR CROP FOR 1924—25.—The production of sugar up to March 
1, 1925, reached a total of 113,378 short tons, compared with a pro- 
duction up to the same date in 1924 of 111,173 short tons. 

EXPORTATION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS.—See page 953. 


ECUADOR 


CULTIVATION oF corron.—An Italian agricultural mission arrived 
recently in Ecuador with the purpose in view of establishing cotton 
plantations on a large scale in the Province of Manabi, where both 
the climate and soil offer special attractions for the cultivation of this 
important crop. The seeds selected by the agricultural experts. for 
use in Ecuador belong to the Tanguis variety, noted for the very 
large yield of the crops, which is said to be from 25 to 30 per cent 
greater than that of any other variety. Plantations of well-selected 
Tanguis cottonseed produces four and sometimes as many as six 
crops, replanting being necessary only every five years. Successful 
cultivation of cotton in Ecuador will mean opening up another im- 
portant source of revenue. 

EXPORTS THROUGH GUAYAQUIL DURING 1924.—The total amount 
of national merchandise exported through the customhouse of Guaya- 
quil during the year 1924 amounted to 54,435,835 kilos, valued at 
44,463,811 sucres, while foreign merchandise exported during the 
same year amounted to 402,542 kilos, valued at 140,628 sucres, giv- 
ing a total of both native and foreign merchandise exported through 
this customhouse of 54,838,377 kilos, valued at 44,604,439 sucres. 

MACHINERY FOR FLOUR MILL.—The Government has signed a con- 
tract with a private individual for importing machinery to establish 
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flour mills in the coast towns. In view of the fact that wheat is not 
produced in the Republic in sufficient quantities to meet domestic 
demands, the contractor is released, according to the terms of his 
agreement, from paying all import duties on this commodity for a 


period of 10 years. 
GUATEMALA 


Att AmErRIcA CasBLes Orrice.—Government permission has been 
received by the All America Cables Co. for the establishment of an 
office in Guatemala City. 

RaiLtroaD To Los ALttos.—The Allgemeine Elektricitaets Gesell- 
schaft of Berlin has a contract with the Guatemalan Government to 
continue and complete the Ferrocarril de Los Altos. 

INCREASED BUILDING IN GUATEMALA CiTy.—According to press 
reports great building activity is seen in Guatemala City. Houses 
of all types from simple, inexpensive dwellings to handsome homes 
are being constructed to replace those destroyed by the earthquakes. 
The new houses are characterized by larger windows and more simple 
styles of ornamentation than those previously constructed. 

TEXTILE FACTORY IN AMATITLAN.—The building for the textile 
factory in Amatitlin is nearing completion. It is located near the 
Michatoya River to facilitate the use of the water for power. With 
the machinery imported from Italy.and Belgium it is hoped that the 
new company will be able to provide cloth of native manufacture 
30 per cent cheaper than that imported. 


HAITI 


Arr MAIL SERVICE.—The Bureau of Posts announces that a semi- 
weekly air mail service will very shortly be established between 
Port-au-Prince and Cape Haitien. Rates will be as follows: Ordinary 
letters, $0.10 for each 15 grams or fraction thereof; single post cards, 
$0.02; double post cards, $0.03; newspapers and printed matter, 
$0.05 for 100 grams or fraction thereof and $0.03 for each 100 grams 
or fraction in addition up to 1,000 grams; fee for registration, $0.10; 


and return receipt, $0.03. 
HONDURAS 


Grass SEED.—The Ministry of Promotion, Public Works, and 
Agriculture recently authorized the appropriation of 200 pesos for 
the purchase of 150 pounds of “‘Jaragua”’ grass seed for distribution 
among the agriculturists of the country. 

MarkeET IN ComayactELa.—On May 15, 1925, the San Isidro 
Market was opened for public use in Comayegtiela. | 

SILK INDUSTRY.—Don Trinided E. Rivera, of Tegucigalpa, has 
been successfully cultivating silk worms for some time. ‘The Pres- 
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ident of the Republic, accompanied by the Minister of Public In- 
struction, an American scientist, and the chief of staff recently visited 
Sefior Rivera, noting with interest the progress of his work. They 
requested Sefior Rivera to prepare a plan for the establishment of the 
silk industry in Honduras, promising Government assistance. At 
present the plan is to establish a mulberry plantation in Toncontin 
where the industry may be developed. 

BANANA PRODUCTION.—Bananas were recently shipped from 
Puerto Castilla as follows: Qn May 27, 57,168 bunches to Phil- 
adelphia; on June 1, 21,038 bunches to Philadelphia; and on June 
7, 19,974 bunches to Mobile. 

La Ceiba is producing bananas rapidly, owing fc plentiful rains. 
Several varieties which resist banana diseases have been planted in 


that region. 
MEXICO 


Raitways.—It is reported by Excelsior, of Mexico City, that the 
President has approved plans for important railway construction. 
These plans include: A line 61 kilometers long, jrom Puente de Ixtla, 
Morelos, to Zacualpan, State of Mexico, uniting agricultural centers 
and having a station near the famous Cacahuamilpa Caves, with 
_ branches to various mining towns; a line connecting E] Hule, on the 

railroad from Cérdoba to Santa Lucrecia with Cuicatlan, on the 
Southern Mexican Railway, and passing through a rich agricultural 
district, chiefly devoted to banana raising, where traces of petroleum 
deposits have been found; and two branches of the Kansas City, 
Mexico & Eastern, the first from MArquez Station to Ojinaga. both 
in the State of Chihuahua, and the second from Mimiaca to Topo- 
lobampo. The first line mentioned will be part of the National 
Railways, while the second will be built by a private Mexican 
company. 

MexICAN VEGETABLES IN NEw YoRK MARKET.—Crops and Mar- 
kets, a weekly publication of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, states in its issue of June 13, 1925, that Mexico is becoming 
a factor of importance in the shipment of fruits and vegetables to 
markets of the United States. At first shipments were largely 
confined to Chicago and markets west of the Mississippi, but the 
number of cars received in New York has shown a steady increase, 
from 45 in 1922 to 234 in 1924, while 167 cars arrived in New York 
by April 21 of this year. Shipments for this year were as follows: 
Peas, 112 cars; tomatoes, 42 cars; cantaloupes and onions, 5 cars. 


NICARAGUA 


CONTRACT FOR PUBLIC IMPROVEMENTS IN MANAGUA AND RAILWAY 
To THE ATLANTIC.—On April 20, 1925, the President approved the 
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contract made by the Government with a representative of R. W. 
Hebard & Co., of New York, for paving the streets and constructing 
sewer and water systems in Managua, building a dock there on the 
lake of the same name, and for constructing the Ferrocarril al Atl4n- 
tico (the railroad to the Atlantic) via Matagalpa. The cost of the 
public improvements in Managua will be approximately $1,250,000. 
The plan for financing the railroad construction awaits the caanarel 
of Congress. 

~ Masaya topacco.—In May of this year the inspector of tobacco 
revenues of the department of Masaya reported to the Ministry of the 
Treasury that 269 plantations had raised 8,219,507 plants, which 
produced 283,572 kilos of first grade, 141,786 kilos of second grade, 
141,786 kilos of third grade, and 472,662 kilos of fourth grade tobacco. 


PANAMA 


PUBLICITY MOTION PICTURE.—A publicity motion picture, “‘ The 

Lure of Panama,”’ will be exhibited in the Republic about September 1, 
1925. This film includes pictures taken in the cities of Colon, 
Panama, Aguadulce, and Santiago, views of the harbors and the canal 
and picturesque glimpses of the jungle and mountains. 
, CommERctIAL Concress TO Cusa, Panama, AND Costa Rica.—In 
accordance with a resolution passed by the last Pan American Com- 
mercial Congress held in Atlanta, Ga., during October, 1924, the 
Commercial Congress to Cuba, Panama, and Costa Rica was con- 
stituted to visit those countries, arriving in Panama on July 21 for 
a five-day visit on its way from Cuba to Costa Rica. The Congress is 
composed of about 30 commercial representatives from the United 
States who will confer with agencies of the governments of the 
countries visited on matters of economics, commerce, and finance. 

NEW BANANA COMPANY.—The Panama Pacific Banana Corporation 
has recently been formed under the laws of Panama with a capitaliza- 
tion of $255,000. The corporation has acquired a rancli of 15,000 
acres. 

PARAGUAY 


AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTION IN VILLARRICA.—According to recent 
advices received from Villarrica agriculture in that section has devel- 
oped during the present year in a most satisfactory manner. The 
production of tobacco was approximately 1,000,000 kilos, while the 
production of cotton, in spite of the many pests that have attacked 
the cotton plantations, reached about 300,000 kilos. A good rice 
crop is also expected, and a company which specializes in the cultiva- 
tion of rice has installed a rice mill. Sugarcane has also been planted 
in large quantities in the Villarrica section and a good crop is expected. 
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Touring CLuB oRGANIzED.—The Touring Club Paraguayo, 
recently organized in Asuncién, will be associated with the similar 
Argentine and Uruguayan organizations. The objects: of this club 
are the construction and maintenance of motor highways in Para- 
guay and the creation of national interest in motor transportation. ~ : 


PERU 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION.—The Government has authorized the con- 
struction of a road which, starting from the Dist7ict of Quinua and 
passing through the city of San Miguel, in the Department of Aya- 
cucho, will terminate at a navigable point on the Apurimac River, 
thus opening up the mountain districts of San José, Santa Rosa, 
Pucamarca and Simariaba in the vicinity of that river. Another step 
toward the development of highway const-uction in the Republic is 
the authorization which has been granted to the Compafita Recauda- 
dora de Impuestos for making a loan of 5,000 Pecuvian pounds to the 
committee in charge of building the road fom Lima to Cafete. 
The completion of the highway from Cajamarca to Chilete, the 

latter town Leing the te-minal station of the railroad from the port 
of Pacasmayo, is expected within the next few months. With the 
opening of this road the important mountain city of Cajamarca will 
have easy access to Pacasmayo, the principal po~t of this section. 

The estimate of 12,104 Pe uvian pounds submitted to the Govern- 
ment by the Foundation Co. for putting asphaltic macadam borders 
on either side of Progreso Avenue from the Avenue Alfonso Ugarte 
in Lima to the suburb of Bellavista has been approved. 


SALVADOR 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING Orrice.—On April 29, 1925, the President 
inaugurated the Government Printing Office in San Salvador where, 
in addition to Government publications, othe: books and pamphlets 
may be printed, 

. SEWER SYSTEM FoR ZacaTEcoLucA.—The Department of Sanita- 
tion has appropriated 3,000 colones for a sewer system for Zacateco- 
Juca, the capital of the department of the same name. 


URUGUAY 


FOREIGN TRADE FOR 1924.—According to figures recently presented 
by inspectors of the National Council of Administration the 1924 
exports were worth 107,500,000 pesos real value and the imports 
72,200,000 pesos customs valuation. Before 1923 the customs valua- 
tion in many cases was less than half of the real value, but Article 5 
of the customs law of 1923 provided that 75 per cent of the real value 
be the customs valuation. 
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VENEZUELA 


AGRICULTURAL WEALTH.—The following table taken from the 
Universal of Caracas for May 3, 1925, gives the estimated annual 
agricultural production and the head of livestock in the mountain 
States of Trujillo, Mérida and Tachira: 























{ States 
| 
Trujillo Mérida Tachira 
PRODUCTS 
Kilograms| Kilograms | Kilograms 
CORTE AME Aue DR ae ata Me ay WE Pagel. 3 eos bE fe 2c Wee PR ane ee 154.0 0 | 14,720, 000 9, 545, 000 
AS OTL CG tee NE AE ee ee Se asc Sn eee 149, 000 7, 049, 040 16, 491, 000 
BR CBS Si URGE dE RMON AN eat 22 al dys So Me Uri Ra Ue a were ee PO Oe 26, 000 1, 666, 948 1, 725, 000 
AB TOWN SUS Green ee 18 a De es ee ee a saa Se 164,000 | 15, 682, 044 5, 170, 000 
Bien Gif OUT ane Aa oho 20 UES Sea ae he aA eee a eae Salsa 9,000 | 8,313, 304 460, 000 
SB CAMS sean oe See ELE ESC en ae ele 2 meee sen ewan eee Neen Se Suna ee 1,306,400 | 4, 025, 000 
DE UT Ce Se Leo a LON SLE Sc NE EASE A ea a aE Be Re SOARS 101, 200 1, 680, 840 
CACAO ee Oe Oe oN a eee sed 5 ee ie ee ee 542, 800 175, 960 
LIVESTOCK Number | Number Number 
of head of head of head 
Wattle ates een Soe Aaa ee See ep et eee eM 2 De pe ya EAL Be SN | 53, 960 45, 542 31, 298 
See py te neste I SR MN ee EAS Ce b eee BRC ek 12. 800 10, 834 3, 225 
GOATS ER Nit WE aN ots Are, Oe Set nk 0 Leet ACR De tog <4 ak a Lyla ea 18, 100 10, 890 3, 650 
Bag (hss SPAS eS 9 UN Fe ap PSI SE oe Dt AC ee ag Se LS Se 12,0 0 5. 002 5, 600 
TET OF SOS 25 he ese ae reek ee Ne NEN oe ep ne ee aa apap ee Sd eR GL 11,490 10, 400 4,445 
FNCU yay Re EN et ree ie re Te Rem Eee gion pee Bp TEE wie {| 12,100 5, 800 2, 150 
TER 2S ees St ee ALO got ie Dig ees Ie eal ee ee | 25,000 12,717 | 16, 800 











ARGENTINA 


NEw FOREIGN LoANS.—A loan to Argentina for $45,000,000 was 
issued in New York on June 1, 1925, by J. Pierpont Morgan & Co. 
and the National City Bank of New York. The bonds, which were 
issued at 96 per cent and pay 6.25 per cent annual interest for a term 
of 34 years, were oversubscribed one hour after being placed on sale. 
In the latter part of May Boston bankers made a loan of $5.943.000 
to the Province of Cérdoba. The bonds, which are sinking-fund gold 
bonds, pay 7 per cent annual interest and run for 174% years. 


BRAZIL 


NATIONAL DEBT.—In his message to Congress on May 3 of this 
year, the President stated that the foreign debt stood as follows on 
December 31, 1924: 
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Pound-sterling loans 











; ane ier te Balance 
Amount issued Amortization in Gian 
ee tion 
Amount Amount 
Par value TADS Par value paid 
120, 411,334 | 112,300,934 | 17, 788,040 | 14,969,051 | 102, 623, 294 





Franc loans 


339, 450, 500 | 306, 181,784 | 3, 244, C00 | 2, 931, 584 | 336, 206, 500 
| 








Dollar loans 








75, 000, 000 | 68, 250, 000 | 7, 949, 500 | 7, 712, 231 | 67, 050, 500 








The funded internal debt, which amounted to 1,778,201 contos on 
December 31, 1923, had increased to 2,031,495 contos on December 
31, 1924, the increase being due to issues of Government bonds for 
216.409 contos and Treasury notes for 36,885 contos. 

BANKING MOVEMENT.—The development of banking in Brazil has, 
according to the President’s recent message, shown extraordinary 
development in the last three years. In 1924 the Bank Inspection 
Office granted 113 licenses, of which 54 were for principal establish- 
ments and 59 for branches or agencies, while in the first quarter of 
1925 the number of licenses issued was 32, 13 for principal establish- 
ments and 19 for branches. i 

The total banking movement for the years 1921-1923 was as 
follows: . 





National Foreign 
Year banks banks Total 





Contos Contos Contos 
6, 237, 578 5, 065, 026 11, 402, 604 
7,861,633 | 4,908, 270 12, 769, 903 ° 
9,098,943 | 5,516,682 | 14, 615, 625 








CHILE 


Savines IN SanTIAGO.—The Mortgage Credit Bank of Santiago 
reports savings on deposit on December 31, 1924, to the amount of 
107,662,047 pesos, credited to 427,587 accounts, an increase of more 
than 15,000,000 pesos and 32,163 accounts over the 1923 figures, 
Total deposits, including savings, notes, and bonds, reached the sum 
of 130,344,949 pesos. The total of school savings was 201,100 pesos, 
and of workers’ savings, in the central office alone, 241,328 pesos. 
The Mortgage Credit Bank is in charge of the funds collected in 
accordance with the laws of obligatory insurance and private em-: 
ployees. 


/ 
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Loan TO MortcacE Crepit Banx.—A loan for $20,000,000 to the 
Mortgage Credit Bank of Chile, which operates under Government 
auspices, was floated in New York by Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and the 
Guaranty Co., the last of June. The bonds, which bear 6% per cent 
interest, were offered at 973g and accrued interest. They fall due in 
1957. ‘yee 

RECENT LEGISLATION. See page 952. 


COLOMBIA 


Loan ror BaRRANQUILLA.—The Ministry of Treasury and Public 
Credit, in the name of the National Government, has authorized the 
municipality of Barranquilla to negotiate a loan of $4,000,000 with 
the Central Trust Co. of Illinois, located in Chicago. The loan is to 
be used for the construction of necessary public works such as the 
- improvement and extension of the waterworks, the construction of a 
slaughterhouse, the erection of a gas plant, and the electrification of 


the street-car system. 
COSTA RICA 


TAXATION AND EXPENDITURES.—The President’s message, read 
before Congress on May 1, 1925, states that Government taxation 
during 1924, reckoned on a population of 500,000, was 32 colones per 
person, while municipal taxes were estimated at 7 colones per person. 

The budget, which called for the expenditure of 20,433,661.47 
colones in 1924, was reduced in actual expenditures to 19,549,101.37 
colones, or nearly 1,000,000 colones less, leaving the latter sum as 


surplus. 
CUBA 


Money IN cIRCULATION.—The total stock of money on the island 
on December 30, 1924, was reported to be as follows: 


CES Peg DAE eRe 9) nS eR so IN EA CAA $37, 104, 765. 00° 
PHU 2s hg CUR OW Ry AR Ns ee Re rR VEN IU DAT ET NC 12, 367, 500. 00 
BSE wi eA SR AS D8 ae eR ONG Ld LS ge TG 339, 113, 032. 00: 
INTE ee Sy Ae AU Wr a PA AABN NOTA UC apa 1, 894, 050. 91 


New TAxeEs.—The revenues from the proposed special taxes on 
the sale of gasoline and transportation destined for improvements in 
the city of Habana as suggested by the Secretary of Public Works, 
. would amount to approximately $15,000,000. It is estimated that 
the tax on gasoline alone would yield about $6,000,000 a year.. 
' These taxes would continue in effect for a period of ten years. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


TAX ON GASOLINE.—The municipality of Santo Domingo has 
placed a tax of 5 cents on every gallon of gasoline sold in that com=- 
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munity. The proceeds of this tax will be applied exclusively for 
public improvements in the city of Santo Domingo, such as repaving 
the streets and constructing drains and underground sewers. 

INCREASE OF PUBLIC REVENUES.—The following comparative 
table shows the Treasury receipts during the first three months of 
1924 and 1925: 





























Internal revenues Customs receipts 

1924 1925 1924 1925 
ANU AT yee ee ree 2 en ph $376, 984.27 | $420,217.26 | $322, 701. 61 $449, 331.15 
TE DTU aay ee aa ER Se eS 176, 517. 59 205, 018. 84 2i:2, 950. 20 357, 674. 40 
aM REE a SS a a a 230, 423. 35 233, 064. 11 306, 059. 49 317, 436. 86 
A Noy a2) US ey eee eee, We Se ee 783, 925, 21 858, 295. 21 891, 711. 30 1, 124, 442. 41 





Total increase in receipts for first quarter of 1925 over 1924: 





Am Fermal TEVERUES 25 Fars Sakae Eee 8 eS PE Na Te RRL Rn SE Ape ites $74, 370 

@ustoms 22222 conse Sees cess Se UN RO UA a a a ae ae a 232, 731 

Us CO EMR prep N ee UE ee Ne es ee SLU SIT EG Ds Hes al  Ne Wa arag 307, 101 
GUATEMALA 


REVENUES AND EXPENDITURES.—According to the report of the 
Minister of the Treasury presented to the National Assembly on 
May 4, 1925, import duties for 1924 amounted to 19,921,316.98 
pesos and $3,009,315, giving a total of 3,341,336.94 quctzales (1 
quetzal equals 60 pesos or $1). The export duties for the same year 
amounted to 56,713.62 pesos and $1,435,492.39, or a total of 1,436,- 
437.61 quetzales, the total foreign trade being 4,777,774.55 quetzales. 

Government revenues and expenditures for 1924 were as follows, 
the surplus for 1924 being 6,112.35 quetzales: 




















Revenues Quetzales Expenditures Quetzales 

CUSLOTIS Meee a ee ele hie ne 4,777, 774. 56 || Government and justice__..--.____- 1, 328, 970. 58 
Liquors and monopolies____....-_-__- TF G5S i Saletan lanGa SUN yom seers On eee eRe 747, 454. 52 
Sundryataxeseses ese sa Ni ee Ee 64509 Garg ieley OT OF 10 Tea eee Ras 789, 246. 88 
IRostalireventieweucna en ws ney ibe Pee 2911-5 54.9 aia limiV cute em es nie een ba a arg De ea PR 1, 706, 542. 13 
Telesraphsws- tees eT. bee ea Oboe 2Onl Well bliGediGatlonen ms ene lnn ee 929, 706. 27 
Consularifeas ys Sean Ee TOONS SONS 7a ATL CU HUT Cease een eral ee 699, 239. 16 
Accounts to be rendered__-__________ 331, 847, 14 || Foreign relations._____._-_-..---____ 131, 475. 28 
Services (public debt, etc.) _-_-.-____ 1, 583, 479. 33 

Public charity __--2--2-- 91, 668. 35 

Police department. yee eee 37, 741. 19 

ConsilarsitimG sks e aoe eee 100, 000. 00 

fa} fe) Ya ES an the ae Nee 2_| 8, 101, 686. 04 Ea Dtay Re) Meaty ote i ea hey 8, 095, 573. 69 














HAITI 


New supcetr.—The new budget for the fiscal year ending Scp- 
tember 30, 1926, is now in the course of preparation. [Estimates of 
both revenues and expenditures are placed at about 33,000,000 
gourdes ($6,600,000). 

MEXICO 

STANDARDIZATION OF COINAGE.—In accordance with a presidential 

decree of April 29, 1925, after December 31 of this year there will 
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be but one type of coin in circulation for the peso and for 50, 20, 
and 10 centavos, respectively. Other pieces will be retired. The 
10-centavo piece to be used will be new, a silver coin equal in weight 
to one-tenth of a peso. 

PANAMA 


NEw FISCAL AGENT.—On June 20, 1925, Mr. Floyd H. Baldwin 
was appointed fiscal agent of the Government of Panama to replace 
Mr. W. W. Warwick, whose two years’ contract was concluded on 
June 30, 1925. Mr. Baldwin previously held the post of assistant 


fiscal agent. 
PERU 


REPORT OF THE BANKS IN PERu.—According to a table published 
by the Economista Peruano of April 30, 1925, the report of the various 
banking institutions of the Republic on September 30, 1924. was the 


following: 
Peruvian pounds 


Deposits! of gold in london and) Limas= as 52 ene eee ee 5, 932, 734 
OEE) Te RAT DR A AR ees Aegean Uy MH A LS NOUNS EN 5, 553, 115 
Notes billsand current: debtor/accounts2 3 eee 17, 348, 779 
REGU Re 1 Gs UU Tp RT hI ea sy eee a NR OL lS 474, 153 
Miscellaneous credits, including collections_____.---------------- 6, 536, 663 
Capitaland reserve a2 2 ie ee ee ee a ee 3, 872, 144 
CineuilaryiCheeksyissute eh se ys eee elise A aU a Sa A PO I eat 5, 620, 135 
Depositsvand accep lames sain eye eee Ne Nees ye es ae para tery ee 16, 665, 630 
Miscellaneous liabilities, including collections_______------------- 8, 687, 527 
Motalassets, equal) tolliabilities sey aa ee eee ee ee eee 34, 845, 468 


These figures pertain to the following banks operating in Peru: 
Bank of Peru and London, Savings Bank, Italian Bank, International 
Bank of Peru, Popular Bank of Peru, Deposit and Guaranty Bank, 
German Transatlantic Bank, American Mercantile Bank of Peru, 
Anglo-South American Bank, National City Bank of New York, 


Reserve Bank of Peru. 
VENEZUELA 


GENERAL RECEIPTS DURING THE YFAR 1924.—The general revenues 
of the Republic during 1924, aecording to the report presented to 
Congress by the Secretary of the Treasury, were as follows: 








Source of revenue Bolivares 








56, 236, 621. 69 
3, 647, 7 2. 12 
8. 956, 979. 46 


GuUStOTMS TE Ce Lp Se ee tees ae Ee UN ALAR i Ee LEN AN aI UIE i aT Vac eae 
GCOnslarirece pes eae IND ea ea OE 0 UST NO PIE Lea on eee ee reac 
D ERUG CDN OS pA aI ST I TA pe a ae es hes Ue eae a ei 


GIFATES Tes Nae NSCs AT Se aa LA NC RH Shr EN ne Oe MP 10, $Y0, 676. 25 
RGVEMUESSU ATED POS ecu RIG RIG IS AIA HUTS A a a AN RUE pen Ue NR ae Sen hae 8, 077, 597. 80 
SUG WO TKS ae ai ve ERTS NIU SIT Sree Lie Apa SM at SR Duh LOS a UY FUNCA Pe ae 4, 700, 866. 90 
IVT See ea HMR NR A UIE, eR I SN IRs IST APARNA CNSR tS RL ea 5, 9! 2, 990. 54 
MEV GST ANT MAS AAT CCE EDL CS mp aa TD Lapa eg eats ets eater 1, 138, 896. OL 
WATIOMS SOUTCES Heya Lian SLR ZN Soh DI MN UL Ee Oar a URC TRIP SABLA a eS 8, 451, 212. 99 
GOA se aN UE eA IO EAU aa ASUS Ge at RL a ah SCG oe ale CLA A ee 7, 000, CGO. 00 


TR cots 9 A Lh IN Se eNO  e r e lchnhs  mt  teeeat ea ehaar 112, 163, €03. 75 
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It is to be noted that the customs receipts for 1924 showed an 
increase over those of the previous year of 10,000,000 bolivares. 
Internal revenues also show a tendency to increase year by year. 

Public revenues during the year 1923 reached a total value of 
83,397,677.19 bolivares, a sum which, compared with the receipts 
for the year 1924, after deducting 7,000,000 bolivares representing 
the minting of silver coin, shows a difference in favor of 1924 amount- 
ing to 15,765,926.56 bolivares. 





ARGENTINA 


CHILD LABOR LAW DECISION.—A recent case in the civil courts of 
Buenos Aires has been made a test of the right of minors to appear 
in theatrical spectacles given at night, and has also been the cause for 
determining which court should have jurisdiction in such cases. 
The case was originally brought to public notice by the correctional 
judge, who caused the detention of several performers under 18 years 
of age engaged in a number of Buenos Aires theaters. The judge of 
the civil court contended that his court should have jurisdiction in 
such cases and that complaints should be lodged by the Bureau 
of Minors under the National Department of Labor. The superior 
legal authority has handed down a decision in this case to the effect 
that the second part of article 6 of Law 11317 definitely prohibits the 
employment of girls under 18 in night performances, also that girls 
under 18 engaged in night performances fall under the terms of 
article 21 of Law 10903, which provides that minors may not be 
exposed to physical or moral danger, engage in acts prejudicial 
to health nor perform work in public places not under the vigilance 
of their guardians; and that the correctional court therefore has 
jurisdiction im such cases. 

EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN DANGEROUS 
OCCUPATIONS.—The President on May 28, 1925, issued a decree 
through the Ministry of Interior giving regulations for Law 11317, 
which forbids the employment of women and minors under 18 in 
dangerous occupations. By the provisions of these regulations 32 
industries are defined as dangerous by this regulation in add tion to 
those already mentioned in the law. The text of the decree contain- 
ing the regulations is published in La Prensa of Buenos Aires for May 
29, 1925. 
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CLosinec LAW.—On May 29, 1925, the Chamber of Deputies passed 
the closing law as amended by the Senate. By the provisions of this 
law all places of business with public offices are to be closed between 
8 p.m.and6a.m. The exceptions are restaurants, hotels, board- 
ing houses, dairies, newspapers, and undertaking establishments, all 
of which may remain open ali night. Other specified places of busi- 
ness may remain open untilla.m. The full text of the law is given 
in La Prensa of Buenos Aires for May 30, 1925. 


CHILE 


RECENT LEGISLATION.—During recent months a considerable 
number of interesting decree-laws has been enacted, extended 
mention of which is forbidden by lack of space. A few of the most. 
mportant are briefly mentioned below: 


Agriculture, Industry, and Commerce.—A decree law creating a corps of mining 
engineers, attached to the Ministry of Industries, with the object of aiding the 
Government in everything having to do with mining and metallurgy; and decree 
laws granting subsidies (1) to sugar factories established within eight years. 
whose capacity is not less than 1,000 tons; (2) to plants producing iron and 
steel from national ores up to a certain maximum for the nation; and (8) to 
national boats engaged in fisheries and canneries for fish and shellfish. 

Finance.—A decree law creating an office in charge of the administration of 
national property. 

Education—A decree law creating a commercial education council of 12 
members, headed by the Minister of Public Instruction; and another placing the- 
exercise of the legal profession under the supervision of general and district 
colleges of lawyers, elected by the lawyers resident in each district, and providing 
that the degree of lawyer shall be granted by a committee composed of the 
presidents of the Supreme Court, the Court of Appeals, and the General College 
of Lawyers. 

Labor.—A decree law stating that barber shops are not excepted from the 
Sunday closing law; and another stating that the prohibition of work in bakeries. 
between 9 p. m. and 5 a. m. applies to proprietors as well as employees, forbidding 
the lodging of employees in bakeries and similar establishments, and prohibiting 
women and minors under 18 years of age from working in bakeries. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


CLOSING LAW FOR COMMERCIAL ESTABLISHMENTS.—A law recently 
promulgated, and in effect since June 1, 1925, requires all commercial 
and industrial establishments as well as public offices to close all day 
on Sundays and on legal holidays. Barber shops and grocery stores 
may remain open on these days until 10 o’clock in the morning, and 
public markets until 12 o’clock noon. The closing hour on ordinary 
days for business establishments in general is 7 p.m. Restaurants, 
hotels, dairies, bakeries, printing offices, hospitals, post offices, 
telephone centrals and certain other establishments are excepted 
from the provisions of the law. 
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EXPORTATION OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS.—In order to maintain 
the good name of Dominican agricultural products in foreign markets, 
a decree was recently issued by the President forbidding the exporta- 
tion of any agricultural product in a condition predisposing it to 
damage by insects, or to fermentation, mold or decay. The agri- 
cultural inspectors are intrusted with the enforcement of this decree. 


GUATEMALA 


_ Export TAX ON COFFEE.—Decree No. 886 of February 4, 1925, 
providing for an additional export tax of 50 cents above the regular 
export tax of $1.50 on each quintal of coffee, was approved by the 
National Assembly on May 19,1925. A tax of 20 cents is also charged 
on each quintal of sugar exported at $3 or under, and a tax of 30 cents 
when the price is over $3. The revenues from these taxes, which are 
to form the reserve fund for the money in circulation, are to be col- 
lected and administered by the Caja Reguladora, or Comptroller’s 


Office. 
HAITI 


LAW REGULATING PUBLIC GATHERINGS.—A law regulating public 
gatherings was promulgated May 29. This law permits freedom of 
public gatherings. In order to secure a permit for holding a meeting 
a declaration signed by two responsible citizens must be presented to 
the Police Department at least 48 hours previous to the gathering, 
stating the purpose, the place of meeting, the day and hour. Also 
a committee of three persons must be appointed for every public 
gathering to maintain order and see that the gathering is held for the 
purpose stated in the declaration made to the Police Department. 
The members of this committee, together with the signers of the 
declaration, are held responsible for the enforcement of this law. 


PERU 


Matcu monopoty.—Law No. 5085 promulgated April 18 estab- 
lishes a Government monopoly of the match industry and trade. 
The proceeds of this monopoly will be used solely and exclusively for 
development of irrigation works. 

INSURANCE AGAINST EARTHQUAKES.—A resolution of May 16, 
1925, requires that mortgage banks in their guaranteed loans on 
buildings having more than three stories shall make sure that the 
insurance on these buildings covers damage by earthquakes. 


SALVADOR 


SALVADOR’S PERMANENT ARMED FORCE.—The National Legisla- 
tive assembly has limited the permanent armed force of Salvador 
by decree of April 29, 1925, to 3,000 men for the year. This number 
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is 1,200 less than the strength of the armed force permitted to Sal- 
vador by the Convention for the Limitation of Armaments, signed 
in Washington on February 7, 1923, at the closing session of the 
Conference on Central American Affairs. 

SAMPLES AND PRINTED ADVERTISEMENTS FREE OF DUTY.—On 
April 14, 1925, the President, by decree, declared free of duty sam- 
ples without commercial value and small quantities of merchandise 
and also advertisements printed on paper or cardboard, including 
books, pamphlets, catalogues, posters and similar printed matter. 
The decree became effective upen its publicaticn. The full text 
appeared in the Diario del Salvador of April 16, 1925. 

PusLic CHarRITy SOCIETY TAX EXEMPT.—The National Legisla- 
tive Assembly on May 12, 1925, passed a measure freeing the Public 
Charity Society with its present and future dependencies in the cities 
and towns of the Republic from all present or future municipal taxes. 
All other societies, corporations, or charitable foundations approved 
by the President have the same exemption from municipal taxation. 


URUGUAY 


REGULATION OF ACT ON PENSIONS AND LENGTH OF SERVICE PAY.— 
The National Council of Administration recently issued regulations 
for the law on pensions and length of service pay for Government 
employees. The full text of the regulations is printed in La Mafiana 
of June 9, 1925. 






‘INTERNATIONAL 
besa & TREATIES ws AG 


CHILE-PAN AMERICAN STATES 






Pan AMERICAN POSTAL CONVENTION.—By a decree law of March 
18, 1925, Chile ratified the Pan American postal convention and 
its respective agreements, protocols and regulations, signed in 
Buenos Aires September 15, 1921. (Diario Oficial, March 24, 1925.) 


COLOMBIA-PANAMA 


CoMMISSION ON DEMARCA''ION OF BOUNDARIES WI"H PANAMA.— 
According to the provisions of the Treaty on Boundaries with 
Panama, the President of Colombia has recently appointed as 
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members of the boundary demarcation commission the chief of the 
surveyor’s office and two engineers from that office. The appoint- 
ment of other attachés of the commission, salaries, appropriation 
for expenditures, and the date of departure are to be announced 
when the necessary funds have been included in the budget. 


SALVADOR-UNITED STATES 


GENERAL TREATY OF PEACE AND Amity.—On May 1, 1925, the 
Salvadorcan National Congress approved the General Treaty of 
Peace and Amity with the United States signed in Washington on 
February 7, 1923, at the final session of the Conference on Central 
American Affairs. All five Central American republics have now 
ratified this treaty. (Diario del Salvador, San Salvador, May 2, 1925.) 


URUGUAY-VENEUZELA 


ARBITRATION TREATY.—Ratifications of the treaty providing for 
arbitration between Uruguay and Venezuela in the event of differ- 
ences not adjustable by direct negotiation, signed in 1923, were 
exchanged in Montevideo June 15, 1925, by Dr. Pedro César 
Dominici, Minister of Venezuela to Uruguay, and Doctor J. G. Blanco, 
Uruguayan Minister of Foreign Relations. (La Mafiana, Monte- 
video, June 16, 1924.) 





ARGENTINA 


Tue NatronaL UNiversiry at TucumMAn.—The University of 
Tucuman, which became a national university in 1921, comprises the 
following schools: School of Engineering, School of Pharmacy and 
Hygiene, Institute of Technology and Industry, School of Applied 
Arts, Vocational School for Women, School of Mechanical and 
Blecirienl Engineering, and School of Commerce. 

The total budget for 1925 amounts to 740,100 pesos. 

In addition to the courses which may be follone an in the university 
proper, there is also a department in charge of correspondence 
courses. So far the only subject in which instruction has been given 
through correspondence is bookkeeping. 
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The enrollment at the university for the year 1924 was as follows: 





Schoolivofs mg neers See My yey ye aU eR ee CAR eee ee Pill 
Preprofessionmall (COUTSe sei) MAME Ne ENE PINS Ie) AS AE Se a a Ap 24. 
School of Pharmacy, a Sy Wiens 7 es ANUS SOU, agg 73 
Enstitute’ of Pechnology 2 sp Qn 2 262 cia EO RS aa 57 
School of Mechanical and Electrical en eane SEEN SN Mr NU ND aN a I 76 
School of Commerce (adultimight school) 222) 242 Bia vee ee 64 
School of Drawing and Applied Arts (day and night)__________________ 105 
School for Public Health Officers and Inspectors.____.._...------------ 19 
VocationalsSchool’for) Girls) (elementary). 22222 222 eee 331 
Vocational Schooliftor Girls (normal) training) 2222222 eee NZ 
School’ of; Domestic Science. s22 4 Vem a 2 Ms Ae a a 100 
Schoolof (Commercial Practices. 229052 We 0 MOA ee ee ee a ee ‘ 66 
Correspondence! School! 2 Nie aa Raw 2 ee) a nes ee BC es ee 326 

ALU Ge Ie 0S SOE A IS Ke A 1, 395 

BRAZIL 


KDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS.—The following information on special 
educational institutions supported by the Federal Government is 
taken from the President’s message of May 3: 


The primary schools maintained since 1918 in the immigrant settlements 
located in the States of Parand, Santa Catharina, and Rio Grande do Sul as a 
means of incorporating the settlers’ children in the national life number more 
than 400 and report for the year 1924 increased registration and average attend- 
ance. 

Two additional schools were opened for Indians, offering the same curriculum 
as that given in similar schools already in existence, namely, reading, writing, 
manual arts, and practical agriculture. 

The 1924 registration in the Federal trade schools was 3,267 pupils who, in 
addition to an ordinary elementary education, were given an opportunity to 
learn wood or metal working, shoemaking, tailoring, and in some cases graphic 
and decorative arts. Courses in textile arts and commercial subjects will prob- 
ably soon be introduced in some schools. Repairs are being made to the trade- 
school buildings in Florianopolis, Campos, Natal, Parahyba, and Aracajt, while 
new schools are in process of erection in Bahia and Bello Horizonte. The Wen- 
ceslau Braz Normal Trade School in Rio de Janeiro receives graduates of the 
elementary trade schools, preparing them for teaching or for more advanced work 
in their trade. The 230 pupils study sewing, millinery, commercial subjects, and 
wood and metal working. 

The School of Mines at Ouro Preto was attended by 86 students in 1924. 


CHILE 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARY.—Srta. Margarita Mieres Carter, a Chilean 
graduate of an American library school, is now in charge of the 
children’s section of the National Library in Santiago, where she has 
succeeded in increasing the daily attendance from 60 to 500. Senorita 
Mieres has been commissioned to organize two more children’s 
libraries. 
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CONVENTIONS OF TEACHERS AND WORKERS.—Provincial conven- 
tions of teachers and workers were opened early in June for the dis- 
cussion of subjects of common interest. Among the topics on the 
program were the following: Educational reforms; relation of the 
school to society; relations between salaried workers; and -possible 
establishment of a newspaper devoted to the interests of intellectual 
and manual workers. 

RECENT LEGISLATION.—See page 952. 


COLOMBIA 


University or Antioquia Recistration.—The number of stu- 
dents enrolled in the University of Antioquia this year is as follows: 





ERE STALE ONY SCHOO L782 Syd. Fk REECE SRR YB) Eas sera alta Raa el ecac Ry aha 384 
SEM OO Eo hada erry Avr tse fy la Ne ON 00) Sg GN NE RUSE UU cL ap 186 
SEhHoOoloiiC@ omimMenrcel www hea Ciena Ma E NI Neh My de Duele: Pte pa ve Oa 286 
Schoolkotwlawiandy Political, Science sa vss sul Moai. nk ete Alia wy SD Bien iessy 
SehaclkotiViedicinesand Natural Sciences. uy cue yas WU Anaa ae Liege 134 

Motalkrecistra tion: so 56S occ eWay ee oT aa aana aie eh lta 1, 038 


COSTA RICA 


ScHoot Fracts.—The President’s message read before Congress on 
May 1, 1925, gave the following facts on schools: 


The education of the 38,672 children enrolled in 1924 cost the Government for 
teachers’ salaries 2,000,000 colones, or about. 51.69. colones per child. Ten 
years ago this cost was 27.57 colones per pupil. In 1924 the Government spent 
nearly 5,000,000 colones on schools, while on the War Department it spent 
606,629.34 colones, the education appropriation representing 18.96 per cent of 
the total government expenditures, and the Army appropriation 3.38 per cent. 

Though almost 3,000,000 colones were spent in 1924 on school buildings, 18 
more schools must be opened before as many are open as in 1917. Nine new 
schools were completed in 1924 and 15 are in course of construction. Two ses- 
sions daily are being held to afford all children an opportunity to attend school. 


CUBA 


SECONDARY EDUCATION.—A very interesting report was presented 
by the prominent educator Doctor Montori to the National Peda- 
gogical Association in- reference to secondary education. Doctor 
Montori proposes as reforms the organization of a plan of studies 
and of a system of educational centers for providing professional 
training for the youth of the country. This system would include 
the establishment of business schools; vocational training schools for 
both boys and girls; domestic science schools; agricultural schools; 
schools for the study of chemistry in its relation to the sugar and 
mining industry: continuation schools for both sexes; and normal and 
secondary schools. 

54241—251—Bull, 97 
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DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


ReErorm scuoot.—The reform school recently established in Santo 
Domingo has been in operation since April 13 last. The school, 
which has accommodations for 80 pupils, is provided with large, well- 
ventilated bedrooms, a kitchen, dining room, bathrooms and all 
other requirements necessary for an establishment of this kind. 
Besides a class room for primary instruction, there are workshops 
where carpentry, shoemaking, and tailoring are taught. At present 
there are about 40 pupils registered in the school, 25 of whom were 
sent to the school at the request of the judicial authorities, while the 
rest were committed by their parents. 


ECUADOR 


University BbupGrets.—The budgets for the universities of the 
Republic, as drawn up by the respective administrative boards for 
the fiscal year 1925 and approved by the Council of Higher Educa- 
tion, are as follows: 


Central University of Quito: Sucres 
Salaries of professors, administrative staff, ete____._----._-_- 206, 132. 00 
Reconstrucihion ofsthe bulldives 22 es ee a ee 29, 597. 50 

University of Guayas, Guayaquil: EONESEOU Salaries ebes ees 168, 922. 00 

University of Azuay, Cuenca: 

Salaries of professors, administrative staff, ete_____.-_-_----- 79, 173. 35 
Construction of the university building__-____--_---__-----_- 103, 800. 52 


CLASSES FOR EMPLOYEES AND WORKMEN.—Under the auspices of 
the Students’ Federation courses of lectures for employees and 
workmen have been organized at the University of Guayaquil. The 
following subjects will be given at these classes: Hcuadorean 
history; sociology; international law; hygiene and prophylaxis; ele- 
mentary political law; and the history of literature. The lectures, 
which will be held at night, are entirely free for employees and 
workers desiring to avail themselves of this opportunity for study. 
The courses will cover six months, from June 1 to November 30. 
The teachers of these classes, who will be selected preferably from 
the student body, will give hate services free of charge. Hp 


MEXICO 


RURAL SCHOOLS.—In order to cope with the problem of securing 
enough teachers for the 3,000 new rural schools which the Depart- 
ment of Public Education proposes to open next year in addition to 
the more than 2,000 now in operation, Doctor Puig, secretary of the 
department, has approved a plan suggested by Professor Ramirez, 
chief of the Indigene Education Bureau, for correspondence courses. 
It is hoped in this way to give further instruction to many persons 
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who may thus become able to help in the national fight against ilit- 
eracy. 

The State of Sonora has approved an appropriation for 100 new 
rural schools for next year, to be established chiefly among the 
Yaqui, Mayo, and Seri Indians, since there are no school centers among 
the two latter tribes and but few among the Yaquis. 

As an illuminating commentary on the campaign against illiteracy, 
the following is quoted from the Mexican American for May 23, 1925: 

An interesting experiment was carried out last year in a small village in the 
State of Mexico. The leading citizens of the place decided to see that everyone 
in the village be taught to read and write, although there were no schools and no 
appropriation. The village apothecary, the postmaster, the leading merchant, 
and the tax collector put their heads together and worked out a plan. The 


apothecary agreed to teach the children after his working hours, and a building 
was loaned to house the school. 

Classes were then opened for adults, presided over by the other three. Every 
one who could read or write was called on to help under penalty of ostracism. 
Classes met in front of the church, in the market place, or even on the hillside. 
Any one who did not attend was likewise ostracised—illiteracy became a disease 
subject to quarantine. It was found at the end of the year that the only per- 
sons who could not read and write were either too young or very old. There 
were many pupils in the seventies. 


NICARAGUA 


Boys’ InstiruTE or Manacua.—The Pedagogic Institute for Boys 
in Managua, opened many years ago by the Christian Brothers, now 
possesses a new building provided with all the equipment needed for 
teaching pupils ranging from primary grades to normal students. 
On the ground floor are six primary classrooms surrounding a patio. 
On the second floor are the dormitory for boarding pupils, the in- 
structors’ study, and the library with 10,000 volumes. On the third 
floor are the instructors’ quarters and a lecture hall for the normal 
students. In the northwest wing is the public assembly hall, which 
measures 14 by 40 meters. The kitchen and dining room are also 
on the north side. The school is provided with a radio, motion- 
picture projector, electric power plant, infirmary, showers, baths, 
and adequate plumbing, including aseptic tanks. 


PARAGUAY 


Arvieas Scuoot.—A bill has been approved by the Senate appro- 
priating two additional hectares of ground for the Artigas School, to 
be used for school gardens and athletic field. 

LABOR UNION NIGHT scHooL.—The Shoemakers’ Federation has 
established a free night school in its building in Asuncién. The Fed- 
eration has obtained the services of several professors and students 
who will have charge of the classes in this school, which is open to 
workers of all trades. 
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NEw NorMAL scHooL.—The Pilar School in Asuncién, at present 
a secondary school, will be converted into a normal school from the 
beginning of the new school year. 

RADIOTELEGRAPHIC INSTRUCTION.—Under the direction of the pro- 
fessor on radiotelegraphy, a radiotelegraphic apparatus for instruc- 
tion in radiotelegraphy and installation of radio sets has been installed 
in the military school of Asuncién. 


PERU 


TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLASSES.—In order to prepare teachers for 
the primary schools, teachers’ training classes have been established 
in the public schools of Cajamarca and Huaraz. 

VocA"IONAL NORMAL SCHOOL FOR BOys.—In the town of Canto, 
Department of Lima, a building is now under construction for housing 
a vocational normal school for boys. The town of Canto has donated 
for this purpose 6 hectares of land, of which the vocational school 
and the school for girls occupy 10,000 square meters. The rest of 
the land will be used for agricultural experiment grounds and athletic 
fields. 

EsTABLISHMENT OF A NEW SCHOOL.—The National Congress has 
voted the sum of 2,000 Peruvian pounds for the establishment of an 
institution of secondary education in the city of Iquitos. This school 
is to be of first rank and will include agricultural and industrial 


departments. 
SALVADOR 


SCHOOL FOR SANITARY INSPECTORS.—On May 14, 1925, President. 
Quifiénez Molina issued the regulations for the school for sanitary 
mspectors which is under the direction of the General Sanitation 
Bureau. The couise begins annually on March 1, lasting one year 
and covering the following subjects: Civics, ethics, and official con- 
duct; descriptive geography of Salvador, physical geography, ele- 
mentary map making, and topography; elementary parasitology and 
bacteriology; elementary personal, sex, and public hygiene; elemen- 
tary anatomy and physiology; sanitary legislation; and first aid and 
practical sanitation work. The number of students is limited to 30. 

ANTIILLITERACY CONFERENCE.—The conference held from April 26 
to May 3, to which reference was made in the June BULLETIN, passed 
several important resolutions, summaries of which are given below: 

1. To select such illustrated textbooks as will facilitate the education of the 
illiterate. 

2. To organize a group of volunteers and salaried instructors to teach reading 
and writing. ! 

3. To cooperate with parents and the police in compelling children to attend 
school. 
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4. To pass laws prohibiting the employment of children under 14 years of age 
during school hours. 


5. To cooperate with employers in order to encourage the attendance of 
employees and apprentices at night schools. 

6. To collect funds through local committees throughout the country for the 
express purpose of establishing primary schools on such large coffee plantations 
as are not provided with schools by Government funds. 


URUGUAY 


ARGENTINE-URUGUAYAN EXCHANGE OF PROFESSORS.—The Uni- 
versity Cultural Association of Montevideo has organized, as the 
first part of its intellectual exchange with the Law Students’ Asso- 
- ciation of Buenos Aires, Argentina, a series of lectures to be given in 
Montevideo by Argentine professors and intellectuals, a similar 
course being given in Buenos Aires by Uruguayans. The first lec- 
ture, ‘‘ Public Safety and Social Welfare,” was given in Montevideo 
on June 30, 1925, by Dr. Carlos S4nchez Viamonte, professor in the 
La Plata law school, counsellor of the students of the Buenos Aires 
law school, and secretary of the Latin American Union. Other well- 
known lecturers in the 1925 course coming from Argentina to Uruguay 
are Doctors Alfredo A. Palacios, José Ingenieros, Mario Séenz, Juan 
Carlos Rébora, Julio V. Gonzalez, and Florntino V. Sanguinetti. 
Argentina sent a special delegation to be present at the first exchange 
lecture given in Uruguay. 

Exchange professors going from Uruguay to Argentina for the lec- 
ture course of 1925 include the following prominent public men and 
professors: Doctors Carlos Vaz Ferreira, Juan Antonio Buero, Emilio 
Frugoni, Santin Carlos Rossi, Dardo Regules, Martin Echegoyen, 
Alberto Praderi, and Santiago Mauri. 


VENEZUELA 


ESTABLISHMENT OF scHOoLS.—According to the Report of the 
Minister of Public Instruction, seven upper primary schools were 
established in the year 1924, each having two or threee teachers. 
The number of schools having one teacher was increased to 935. 
Attendance in all schools increased as follows: 
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ARGENTINA 


SixtH Lasor Coneress.—Under the auspices of the Liga Patriética 
Argentina the Sixth Labor Congress was opened on May 20, 1925, 
with national and provincial delegates in attendance. Among the 
projects presented to the Congress were those on education and on 
the restriction of the sale of alcohol. The work of women’s com- 
mittees and organizations in social service and working women’s 
schools was highly praised. 

CHILD LABOR LAW DECISION.—See page 951. 

EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN DANGEROUS OCCUPA- 
TIONS.—See page 951. 

CLOSING LAW.—See page 952. 


BOLIVIA 


Lasor DrpartmMent.—A National Labor Bureau has been or- 
ganized. It is charged with supervising the enforcement of social 
welfare laws and determining claims relating to labor accidents, in 
accordance with the law of January 19, 1924, and the regulations 
laid down by decree of July 21, 1924. 


BRAZIL 


NationaL Counc or Lasor.—The President of the Republic 
reported to Congress on May 3, 1925, that the work during 1924 of 
the National Council of Labor, organized by decree of April 30, 1923, 
had included various important investigations, especially one on 
factory workers which shed much light on labor problems. Much 
attention was devoted to the execution of the act on railway workers’ 
pensions, and a bill amending the law prepared. The council states 
that 28 funds have been started in compliance with this law, 10 in 
Sao Paulo and the remainder in other States. The amount received 
in 1923 was 13,420 contos and payments were made to a total of 
1,734 contos, leaving a balance of 11,686 contos. Although com- 
plete statistics for 1924 had not been received at the date of the message 
it'was thought that the figures for 1923 would be practically doubled. 
The council also has supervision of insurance companies which 
assume risks for industrial accidents. 
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CHILE 


CHILEAN CLERKS’ AND OrricE WoRKERS’ Union.—This union has 
added to its various departments a claim section, which will en- 
deavor to arrive at a satisfactory solution of members’ complaints 
of faulty administration of the new law on private employees. Other 
sections for the protection of the members include the dental, medical, 
and legal service. 

WOMEN LABOR INSPECTORS.—‘Srtas. Elvira Santa Cruz Ossa and 
Hlena Caffarena have been appointed inspectors of women’s labor by 
the Ministry of Public Health, Social Welfare and Labor. 

CONVENTION OF TEACHERS AND WORKERS.—See page 957. 

RECENT LEGISLATION.—See page 952. 


CUBA 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE.—In the Gaceta Oficial of 
May 15, 1925, there was published decree No. 824 amending the 
regulations of the workmen’s compensation law of June 12, 1916, 
in force since October 26, 1917. The first-mentioned decree fixes the 
minimum rates for premiums which may be charged by insurance 
companies engaged in workmen’s compensation insurance, and 
amends various articles of the regulations. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
CLOSING LAW FOR COMMERCIAL ESTABLISHMENTS.— see page 952. 
NICARAGUA 


LABOR CONGRESS.—The Seventh Congress of Nicaraguan Labor 
was held in Managua from May 1 to 7, 1925, under the auspices of 
the Nicaragua Labor Federation (Federacién Obrera Nicaragtiense) . 
In the declaration of, principles made by the congress the following 
purposes were proclaimed, as reported in La Noticia, of Managua, 
for May 9, 1925: 


The federation believes that the laboring classes of Nicaragua should througk 
organization bring about in the Republic the social change which characterizes 
the century, already manifest in other countries, to wit, the increase of man’s self- 
respect through labor, and the enjoyment of peace and order based not upon force 
but upon justice. The federation believes that to attain this end it should strive 
to secure legislation favorable to the working classes; to unify the ideals and the 
action of the working classes; to improve the moral, economic, and intellectual 
condition of the masses; and to obtain better wages and salaries, better working 
conditions, and fewer hours of labor. The federation is in favor of prohibition 
and of protection for the Indian, and pledges its especial protection to women 
and children. 

PARAGUAY 


LABOR-UNION NIGHT SCHOOL.—See page 959. 
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ARGENTINA 


NationaL Councit or WomEeN.—On May 15, 1925, the new social 
aid section of the National Council of Women, whose seat is Buenos 
Aires, held its general meeting. Sra. Carolina S. de Argerich, 
president of the council, occupied the chair. The report of the 
section showed the work done for women’s industry carried on in 
the home, the furnishing of clothing to municipal maternity hospitals, 
and the results of the workshop maintained by the council. 

On June 2, 1925, the forty-ninth annual meeting of the Women’s 
National Council was held, at which meeting reports were read on 
the various activities of the council including assistance to school 
children, child welfare, the library, social aid, the temperance league, 
the permanent committee on peace, arbitration, suffrage, and civil 
rights, education, and the immigration committee. The delegates 
sent abroad on a commission of observation also made their reports. 

ARGENTINA ANTITUBERCULOSIS LEAGUE.—In the general assembly 
of the Argentine Antituberculosis League, held in Buenos Aires early 
in June, the president, Dr. Gregorio Aréoz Alfaro, read the report 
of the work done in 1924, as follows: Persons suffering from tuber- 
culosis and under treatment, 829; under observation, 3,360; tubercular 
children under treatment, 934; number of consultations, 21,030; pre- 
scriptions, 18,776; formulas, 47,014; house visits, 1,687; payments of 
rent, 6,780 pesos; and food and clothing furnished for the children 
of the José Klordy Preventorium, 19,639.94 pesos. 


BRAZIL 


Pusiic HEALTH.—The following paragraphs on public health 
matters are culled from the section of the President’s message to 
Congress on May 3 devoted to that important subject: 


The mortality rate in Rio de Janeiro, which was 20.17 per thousand in 1922 
and had as a rule been even higher in preceding years, fell to 18.35 in 1923 and 
16.04 in 1924. The reduction in mortality from communicable diseases was 
especially to be noted. Smallpox, except for sporadic imported cases, has dis- 
appeared from the capital, thanks to rigorous vaccination, 1,188,329 persons 
having been vaccinated or revaccinated from 1919 to 1924. Births in 1924 
numbered 33,989 and deaths 22,140. 

Tuberculosis constitutes a serious problem in Rio de Janeiro, which the ~ 
Government is endeavoring to meet through sanitary inspection of housing, 
educative propaganda, and the construction of a new sanitarium for tuberculous 
patients in Jacarepagué. The aid of the Brazilian Antituberculosis League is 
considered extremely valuable. 
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The school for public-health nurses, established with the help of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, was to graduate 18 nurses last June, 5 of whom were to be sent to 
the United States for postgraduate study through the good offices of the Founda- 
tion mentioned. 

The Federal budget for the current year provided that Federal appropriations 
for rural-health service and the prophylaxis of syphilis and leprosy in the State 
should be duplicated by the respective States, an obligation which has been 
accepted by almost all of them. 

In connection with the effort to reduce infant mortality, the child-health 
service was extended in 1924, both in the capital and in other cities, and a new 
children’s hospital was opened in Rio de Janeiro, which will also serve as a 
center of instruction for mothers. 

AGRICULTURAL HOMES FOR CHILDREN.—In the various agricultural 
homes supported by the Federal Government 1,085 deserted children 
were given shelter and agricultural training in 1924, 233 of them being 
sent to these homes by the judge of the children’s court in Rio de 
Janeiro. 

H®ALTH CRUSADE.—A most successful health crusade, culminating 
on May 21, was held in Santiago under the leadership of Dr. José 
S. Salas, Minister of Public Health, Social Welfare and Labor. 
Well advertised by the press and by thousands of printed sheets 
of health propaganda showered upon the city by naval airplanes, 
more than 5,000 persons attended the three morning theater meetings 
at which films on syphilis and the control of prostitution were shown 
and lectures given. Hundreds more heard the informal talks given 
in the Alameda de las Delicias by prominent physicians on such 
subjects as child welfare, infant mortality, housing, alcoholism, and 
social legislation. 

A parade of school children and many instructive and beautiful 
floats was a popular feature of the morning. ‘A Polyclinic,” “ The 
Closing of the Saloon and the Opening of Industrial Schools,’”’ and 
‘“A Worker’s House in 1926,” were the subjects of some of the 
floats. In the evening there was a gala theatrical function in honor 
of Doctor Salas. On this occasion a film especially taken by Srta. 
Renée Oro, of Argentine, to depict workers’ housing now and in 19380, 
when the new Chilean housing law will have been in effect five years, 
was given its premiére showing. 

BABY DISPENSARY.—The San Martin baby dispensary of Val- 
paraiso has recently completed six years of work for the poor of 
that city. Nearly 600 babies were received in the dispensary during 
last year. Milk and prepared infant foods are distributed at low 
prices, or free of charge if the mother is unable to pay. The dis- 
pensary staff consists of a doctor, a trained nurse, a home visitor, 
and four helpers. 

COLOMBIA 


MUNICIPAL FOOD SALES REGULATION.—On June 6 of this year 
the mayor of Bogota issued a regulation for the sale of food and meat 
in the city markets. The regulation provides that persons selling foods 
shall be neatly dressed and provided with white caps and aprons, to 
be changed daily, and that counters and show cases, if of wood, 
shall be covered with white oilcloth, and shall be inspected daily 
for cleanliness by the sanitary agents, who will impose fines on pro- 
prietors not fulfilling the required conditions. 

SCHOOL MEDICAL SERVICE.—The bureau of public instruction in 
the Department of Cundinamarca, in which Bogota is located, has 
now organized the school medical service, whose physicians will visit 
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all departmental and municipal schools to enforce the rules of the 
service. Hvery three months these physicians will report to the 
director general, suggesting methods for improvement of the sery- 
ice. No school physician may exercise his profession privately for 
remuneration in the places where he is acting officially in the schools. 


COSTA RICA 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLiic Hrattu.—According to the President’s 
message read before Congress on May 1, 1925, the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, in its work of assisting the Department of Public Health, 
has given to the country a public health laboratory under the man- 
agement of an expert. The amount to be contributed by the Govy- 
ernment during 1925 to public health and sanitation is 243,960 
colones. 

CUBA 


NEW PUBLIC OFFICE.—A new division has been established in the 
Department of Public Health, where persons may be examined to 
ascertain if they are carriers of the cerebro-spinal meningitis germ. 

SCHOOL BREAKFASTS.—The chief of this service, conducted in the 
public schools of Habana by the municipality, has presented a very 
interesting report to the mayor of that city concerning the work 
accomplished during the 1924-25 school term at a cost of $25,000. 
During this period approximately 4,000 school children of both 
sexes, belonging to the poorer classes of Habana, were served with 
breakfast consisting of milk or cocoa and crackers, for which 83,520 
cans of milk, 7,400 pounds of cocoa, and 35,500 pounds of crackers 
were used. 

ECUADOR 


Rep Cross activitrms.—A first-class automobile ambulance 
imported from the United States was received recently in Quito by 
the Ecuadorean Red Cross, and will shortly be put into public 
service in that city. 

The Red Cross drive for membership last May produced the fol- 
lowing results in Quito: Life members, 19; sustaining members, 
340; annual members, 4,173; and Junior Red Cross members, 1,020. 


GUATEMALA 


SANITATION worK.—The report of the Minister of Government 
and Justice made to the National Assembly on March 14, 1925, gives 
the following facts on sanitation work in Guatemala: 


The International Health Board of the Rockefeller Foundation has instituted 
an office in Guatemala City for campaigns against hookworm and yellow fever. 
The Antihookworm Bureau has carried its work into the Departments of Alta 
Verapaz, Escuintla, San Marcos, Jutiapa, Chimaltenango, Quiché, Amatitlin, 
Zacapa, and Guatemala. For the support of this institution the Government 
contributed $200 a month during the first six months of the year 1924. Accord- 
ing to the new agreement with the Rockefeller Foundation, the Government will 
pay as follows for the hookworm and yellow-fever eampaigns: First year, 25 per 
cent of cost; second year, 50 per cent; third and fourth years, 75 per cent; and 
fifth year, 100 per cent. 

HAITI 


TRAINING SCHOOL FoR HarriAn NuRSES.—This school, located at 
the Haitian General Hospital, Port au Prince, was started on October 
15,1918. In 1921 a large, substantial home for nurses, the gift of the 
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American Red Cross, was added which, in addition to housing the 
undergraduate nurses, contains two large classrooms. 

The teaching personnel consists of four American Red Cross 
nurses and nine Haitian graduate nurses. Instruction is given in 
obstetrics, gynecology, bandaging, pathology, ethics, materia medica, 
dietetics, pediatrics, anatomy, physiology, practical nursing, surgical 
nursing, and massage. The activities of the school from the time of 
its inauguration to date are summarized as follows: 
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MEXICO 


SOCIAL WELFARE AMONG EMPLOYEES OF INDUSTRIAL PLANT.—In 
the April number of Mexico, the interesting magazine published by 
the Mexican Chamber of Commerce of the United States, appears an 
account of La Rosita, the largest coal mine in the State of Coahuila, 
owned by a subsidiary of the American Smelting & Refining Co. 
In addition to the coal mine, which is equipped with the most up-to- 
date machinery and safeguards against accidents, the company oper- 
ates a plant for the manufacture of coke, for which about 30,000 tons 
of coal per month are used, and for the recovery of all the by-products, 
such as ammonium sulphate, motor benzol, coal tar, creosote, and 
gas. “The Smelting Co.,” says the article in question,“ realized that 
to make its plant a success it was of first importance to improve the 
living conditions of its workmen, and therefore has built a town which 
provides comforts and facilities for its employees such as perhaps can 
not be found elsewhere in the Republic, and in but few places in the 
United States.” These comforts include a thoroughly equipped 
modern hospital containing wards and private rooms for both men 
and women, a clubhouse with cafeteria, bowling alleys, billiard 
tables, etc., a modern theater, public markets, plaza, commissary, 
refrigerating plant, church, and school large enough to accommodate 
all the children of the company’s employees, who number from 1,000 
to 1,200 people. 

REGULATIONS REGARDING MILK.—Strict regulations governing the 
quality and sale of milk in the Federal District have been issued by 
the Government. No person or organization will after August 27, 
1925, be allowed to engage in the milk business or in its transport or 
sale unless holding a license from the Public Health Bureau, issued 
in accordance with the aforesaid regulations. 


PANAMA 


PANAMANIAN WOMAN LAWYER.—On June 4, 1925, for the first 
time in the history of Panama, a woman lawyer defended an accused 
man on trial. The woman lawyer is Srta. Clara Gonzales, a 
graduate of the National Institute Law School. 
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PERU 


DRAINAGE FOR THE CITY OF TrusILLO.—According to a resolution 
of April 17, 1925, property owners in the city of Trujillo are given 
eight months from that date to have connections laid from their 
houses to the city drainage system. 

CHILD WELFARE AOTIVITIES.—From January 1 to April 30 of 
the present year 3,250 children have been cared for by the following 
welfare institutions operating under the supervision of the Child 
Welfare Board of the Department of Lima; five child health centers, 
two day nurseries, Child Welfare Society, and the convalescent 
home at Chosica in the foothills of the Andes. 

TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES.—In accordance with a resolution 
of February 13 last, a training school for public health nurses is now 
being organized by the Minister of Public Works, through the Health 
Department. This same resolution authorizes the Minister of Pub- 
lic Works to engage a first-class graduate nurse in the United States 
and bring her to Peru to take charge of the above-mentioned training 
school. 

SALVADOR 


SCHOOL FOR SANITARY INSPECTORS.—See page 960. 
URUGUAY 


OLD AGE PENSIONS.—In a bill recently presented to Congress by 
the treasury committee of the Chamber of Representatives, asking 
for further funds for old age pensions, the following figures were 
given: i 
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The number of pensioners had increased to 22,400 in-May, 1925, 
while 3,400 more claims were being considered. 

ANTITUBERCULOSIS LEAGUE.—On June 16, 1925, the Uruguayan 
Antituberculosis League celebrated the twelfth anniversary of the 
first open-air school in Uruguay, which is maintained by the league. 
Since 1913 many improvements in the school, such as provisions for 
sun baths, more adequate medical service, and better general equip- 
ment, have given the institution a wider range of effectiveness. 

URUGUAYAN ON LEAGUE OF NATIONS CoMMISSION.—Sr. don Benja- 
min Fernandez y Medina, Uruguayan diplomatic representative in 
Spain, has been appointed reporting member on the League of Nations 
commission to draft the statutes of an international federation for 
mutual aid for countries suffering calamities. This is considered a 
signal distinction by Uruguay, as the only other representatives of an 
American country on this commission are Col. Robert Edwin Olds 
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and his successor, Col. Ernest D. Bicknell, both of the American Red 
Cross. 
VENEZUELA 


MEASURES AGAINST SMALLPOx.— Due to advice having been received 
by the National Board of Health of Caracas that a number of cases 
of smallpox had appeared in various countries having constant traffic 
with Venezuelan ports the board issued an order dated May 11, 1925, 
requiring general vaccination. A certificate of vaccination, signed 
by the Health Department, is obligatory for every person seeking a 
position or employment of any kind, for admittance to public or pri- 
vate schools, and also for travelers passing through the Republic by 
land or water routes, as well as for those arriving from abroad. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST MOSQUITOES.—As part of a campaign to exter- 
minate mosquitoes in Caracas and vicinity property owners have been 
notified by the National Board of Health that small mosquito-eating 
fish for placing in water tanks or receptacles on their property or in 
their homes may be obtained from the Health Department. 





ARGENTINA 


Art Hxuipitions.—Among the art exhibitions in Argentina in 
May last was the Third La Plata Autumn Exhibition of the 
Province of Buenos Aires. A number of interesting bronzes and 
some fine paintings of national subjects won great commendation. 

An exhibition of the work of the sculptor Rogelio Ururtia was held 
in the Whitcomb Galleries in Buenos Aires. The exhibits included 
fifteen bronzes and marbles and the model of the mausoleum to 
Bernardino Rivadavia, an early president of the Republic. The 
model of the mausoleum is considered by Ururtia as his best work. 
It is constructed on horizontal lines, departing from the usual 
tendency to vertical effects, giving it a classic and solemn serenity. 


BOLIVIA 


INDIAN Music.—Sr. Luciano M. Bustios has compiled a special 
centenary album of native Indian music, including a very interesting 
collection of Indian dances, which have been adapted for the piano 
without detracting from their characteristic qualities. The album 
is illustrated by Sr. David Crespo Gasteli with drawings of the 
Aymara Indians in their native costumes. 


COLOMBIA 


KING OF SPAIN HONORARY PRESIDENT OF BoLivar SocieTy.—The 
President of the Bolivar Society of Colombia recently informed the. 
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press that His Majesty King Alfonso XIII of Spain had accepted 
the honorary presidency of the association, thereby going counter 
to precedent. 

A portrait of Simén Bolivar, the Liberator, has been presented by 
Venezuela to the aforementioned society for the historical exhibition 
organized by the Civic Improvement Society, the Bolivar Society, 
and the National Academy of History to take place in Bogota this 
year. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Bust or JuAN PasBLto DuaRTE For THE PAN AMERICAN UNION.— 
The BULLETIN is pleased to note that by virtue of a law passed 
recently by the Dominican Congress, $1,000 has been appropriated 
for a bust of the great patriot Juan Pablo Duarte, which will be 
placed in the Gallery of Patriots of the Pan American Union. 

BELGIAN DIPLOMATIC REPRESENTATIVE FOR DoMINICAN REPUB- 
Lt1¢.—The Government of Belgium recently created a legation in the 
Dominican Republic, and it is expected that the first Belgian Minister 
will arrive there shortly. 

HONDURAS 


Rep Cross MEDAL FOR PRESIDENT Paz BARAONA.—The National 
Red Cross of Cuba has awarded to President Paz Baraona of 
Honduras its Grand Cross of the Order of Honor and Merit for 
philanthropic and professional distinction. 


MEXICO 


SIXTH CENTENARY OF THE FOUNDING oF Mexico Ciry.—A solemn 
session of the city council on May 30 of this year commemorated 
the sixth centenary of the year in which Mexico City is supposed 
to have been founded by the Aztecs. According to the legend the 
Aztecs were directed by the gods to establish a city on the spot 
where they found an island in a lake, and on that island an eagle 
perched on a cactus devouring a serpent. These conditions were 
fulfilled at Tenochtitlan, the ancient name of Mexico City. 

An historical album, which pays tribute to the memory of Mexican 
heroes, has been issued under the auspices of the city in honor of 
the occasion, its editors being Sres. Rafael Martinez and Heriberto 
Frias. 

URUGUAY 


CHILEAN GIFT OF MONUMENT TO Ropd.—In honor of the celebra- 
tion of the centenary of the ‘‘ Thirty-Three”’ (see articles in this issue 
of BuLtietin), Chile presented to Uruguay a monument to the dis- 
tinguished author Rodé, by the Chilean sculptor Fernando Tobi, 
which will be erected in the Parque Rodé in Montevideo. The 
bronze statue of Rod6, 2.5 meters high, represents him as seated and 
about to write, while the pedestal is adorned with four symbolic 
figures, including that of the winged Ariel. 
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Subject Date Author 
ARGENTINA 
Condition of Buenos Aires banks, including branches in Argen- | May 8/ Henry H. Morgan, consul 
tina at close of business on Mar. 31, 1925. general at Buenos Aires. 
Argentine cane-sugar industry and production for crop year! May 9 | Do. 
1924-25. 
FAT contine: couLOnt Olt OO kee setae ee ee ene May 13] W. Perry George, consul at 
Buenos Aires. 
The third estimate of Argentine cereal and linseed crop__-__-___- May 15 Do. 
ATcentine dairy ndushEy Gunns 1924s ss Vee eee May 16 Do. 
eee tax on steamship tickets, all passages out of the | May 26} Henry H. Morgan. 
epublic. 
Funds for Argentine State TEN ENS eo oe a a [OK Do. 
Argentine flour production, industry and exports during 1924____| May 28 | Do. 
Eroposcdysaa sor lssuetonArezentinal. 8 saaual ee re ; June 17 | W. Perry George. 
BRAZIL | 
Report on the commerce and industries of Brazil for month of ; May 11/ A. Gaulin, consul general at 
April, 1925. | _ Rio de Janeiro. 
Coffee movemert at Bahia, January to March, 1925_.-_.________ | May 15 Homey Brett, consul at 
| ahia. 
Report on commerce and industries of Bahia district for 1924___.| May 19 | Do. 
Credits have been granted by Federal Government for port | May 21/ Fred C. Eastin, jr., vice con- 
works of Recife and Natal. sul at Pernambuco. 
Statelawsofvrernambuco for 1O2e2 eee es eee eee ee | May 26 Do. 
Funds for irrigation work in Parahyba_-_-----.-_---___-_.---__- | May 27 Do. 
New iron and steel plant to be erected in Minas Geraes.._...._.| May 29| A. Gaulin. 
Contract of the Sao Paulo Railway | June 1 | Do. 
Mhey Brazilian postaliservice in) 19245) eee | Sz doEees| Do. 
Declared exports from Rio de Janeiro to the United States during | June 4 | Do. 
May, 1925. | | 
Brazilian commerce and industries for May, 1925_____.___-______ | June 3 Do. 
Popular and Agricultural Credit Congress at Rio de Janeiro, | June 4) Do. 
August, 1925. | 
Annual Message of Prefect of Federal District for 1924_.-_._--._- | June 5 Do. 
Legal regulations of cocoa trade in Bahia_______-___..-_-__-_--_- |.--do.._-| Homer Brett. 
AridistrialtalconHolvimipesrc 71 loka suena Ruin Rm NNN | June 6] A. Gaulin. 
Status of irrigation works in the Brazilian northeast__._._.._.__.._.. June 8 | Fred C. Eastin, jr. 
Credit for rebuilding Great Western Railway bridge----.-_-___- | June 9 Do. 
Amazon Valley rubber market in May, 1925_-_..___.___-...-___- |__.do..__| H. Frazier Potts, vice con- 
| sul at Para. 
Active motor vehicle market in Pernambuco_-____-_-.__-----_--- June 13 | Fred C. Eastin, jr. 
Cocoa bean crop of Bahia for year ended April 30, 1925____--__-__ June 15 | Homer Brett. 
Coffee exports from Rio de Janeiro during May, ivi EDO EO jae do22-= PAS Gaulin: 
Financial and commercial market of Rio de Janeiro for May, 1925-; June 16 Do. 
(Cin oho) JOIMOS| TOS Hay By V ANS Se ee ee ee June 18 Do. 
Brazilian railway construction since 1854________.________ June 19 Do. 
Brazilian railway mileage, on Dec. 31, 1924 ea doss= | Do. 
Balance sheet of the Bank of Brazil, on May 30, 1925_______._-_- AO Reny Do. 
Roadiconstructionine Minas) Gendess ss ieee ae ee eee June 20 Do. 
Exchange operations in Rio de Janeiro market during April, 1925_| June 23 Do. 
| | 
CHILE 
Economic conditions in Concepcion consular district_____.__--_-. May 14} Robert lL. Mosier, vice con- 
: sul at Concepcion. 
Capitalization of the Guggenheim Nitrate Plants in Chile___--_- May 19 | C. F. Deichman, consul gen- 
- eral at Valparaiso. 
Crop report and product movement, crop year 1924_____________ May 25 Do. 
The interchange of commerce between Great Britain and the | May 26 Do. 
countries of Central and South America. 
Property statistics and valuations in Chile_________-___-___---__- May 30 Do. 
May, 1925, report on economic and trade conditions in Chile____| June 6 Do. : 
Exports from Antofagasta during May, 1925___.__..__.__----_-_- Ts Ouest Ben C. Matthews, vice con- 
sul at Antofagasta. 
Sulphate of aluminum product for sale_____._..___._-_-__-__-__- June 19 | Harry Campbell, consul at 
Iquique. 
COLOMBIA 
The market for work clothing in Cartagena______-.-__._.._._____- June 4/ Lester L. Schnare, consul at 
Cartagena. 
Review of commerce and industries for May, 1925__-__......____ June 5/| Maurice L. Stafford, consul 
at Barranquilla. 
Proposed railway between Cartagena and Barranquilla_-________ June 13 | Lester L. Schnare. 
Manufacturing industries of Cartagena consular district.._._____ June 18 Do. 
Use of tractors in the Barranquilla consular district._.....---__- June 19 | Maurice L. Stafford. 
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Reports received to July 15, 1925—Continued 

















Subject Date Author 
COSTA RICA k 
May, 1925, report on commerce and industries___._-.------------ June 10 | Roderick W. Unckles, vice 
j } iy t consul at San Jose. 
Concession for the construction of residential buildings___--___-- June 12} ®&. Do. 
Résumé of conditions in the Port Limon consular district dur- | June 13 | John James Meily, consul 
ing the year 1924. fee ; f at Port Limon. — - 
Prices of water and soil pipe in Costa Rica____------------------ June 26 | Roderick W. Unckles. 
CUBA 
Costiotsprotestineidraitss 282s ane ee Aer June 16 | Lawrence P. Briggs, consul 
! } at Nuevitas. 
Statement of sugar mills in Provience of Oriente-__--__---------- Pepe o Koa ate Francis R. Stewart, consul at 
“ é Santiago de Cuba. 
Review of commerce and industries for May 1925__-__-_--------- June 22} A. C. Frost, consul general 
at Habana. 
1924-25 sugar production and shipment of Province of Cien- | June 30 | Frank Bohr, consul at Cien- 
fuegos. |  fuegos. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
The market for butter and cheese in the Republic_________------ May 28 } Cecil J. Rivard, vice consul 
; A at Santo Domingo. 
Report on Dominican sugar production up to June 1, 1925__.___- June 3] Charles Bridgham Hosmer, 
q consul at Santo Domingo. 
Economic and financial conditions of Puerto Plata consular dis- | June 12} W. A. Bickers, consul at 
trict in comparison with years since 1920. Puerto Plata. 
Merchandise in current demand in district June 19 Do. 
Market for laundry soap in the Republic_______---__------------- June 22} Charles Bridgham Hosmer. 
ECUADOR 
IE CHAG OManisl Sal LO CUCHO nwa seeatan = oem ne meee eee May 18] Richard P. Butrick, consu 
; general at Guayaquil. 
HAITI ; 
Economic and commercial summary for Haiti-___.---_---------- June 26 | Arthur Tower, vice consul at 
f Port au Prince. 
Market for matches in EL TG 02s RY resi Fee Ae secessehes June 29 Do. 
NICARAGUA 
Review of commerce and industries of western Nicaragua for | June 12 | Harold Playter, consul at 
May, 1925. t Corinto. 
Market for internal-combustion engines_-__---------------------- June 17 | Do. 
PANAMA 
Electric light and telephone system for Bocas del Toro-_--------- June 5/| Odin G. Loren, consul at 
Colon. 
PARAGUAY 
April, 1925, review of commerce and industries_-____-------------- May 11] Digby A. Willson, consul at 
9 Asuncion. 
Proposed central bankiof Raraguaye=—=—- se ee ee May 9 Do. 
Condition of Banco Mercantil del Paraguay, Dec. 31, 1924______- May 13 Do. 
Agricultural notes, Bulletin No. 7 of the office of lands and colo- | June 2 Do. 
nies. 
Cotton sitiationinye ara cia gee ee eee ee re ea June 5 Do. 
IBoletinGeNonG eAericultune yl025 meee ee eee June 13 Do. 
PERU ‘i 
Projected railroad from port of Cerro Azul to the city of Huan- | June 13 | C. E. Guyant, consul at 
cayo. , Callao-Lima. 
Removal of embargo for the exportation of rice from Peru--_----- sw LQ er Do. 
URUGUAY 
Importation of petroleum and products into Uruguay during | June 2] O. Gaylord Marsh, consul at 
May, 1925. Montevideo. 
Mee rain MAT Ke ti OL Wire SUL ayy eee ee ce me ae eee Lae igus] QUAa= Do. 
Wioolkmarket.omUrl Suave oMdViay ena een See a ne June 6 Do. 
ABATE TN Gaal S pra sae Ged chy eee ee ee ree ee oe June 11 Do. 
VENEZUELA 
Permission to do business in Venezuela__-_---------------------- June 15 | William P. Garrety, consul 
: at Puerto Cabello. 
Automotive sales survey, quarter ending June 30, 1925____-_____- June 18} Arthur R. Williams, vice 
yet consul at Caracas. 
The cultivation of wheat in Venezuela-_-_------------------------ June 19 | Daniel J. Driscoll, vice con- 
Ai) sul at La Guaira. 
Poultry raising methods in Venezuela____.---.------------------ June 20 | Dayle C. McDonough, con- 
; sul at Caracas. 
The market for work clothing in Venezuela__._--------.--------- June 21 Do. 
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An American whom Bolivia Delights to Honor_________________________ 975 
By Wallace Thompson, F. R. G. S. 

Explored: Oilbkields:of Pers. 5 ee a 981 
By R. A. Deustua, Mining Engineer, Peruvian Expert in Petroleum. 

A Consideration of the Metric System________-_-__-___-_-_-- 1000 
By Antonio Llano. 

The United States Embassy, Santiago, Chile (Photographs)______________ 1008 

The Big Brother Movement in Argentina___.__ === === 1012 
By Martha M. Allen. 

Irish Participation in Bolivar’s Campaigns.______________________ 1015 
By Enrique Naranjo, Consul (ad honorem) of Colombia in Boston. 

El Alma Primitiva (The Spirit Primeval)______________________________ 1023 
By José Santos Chocano. Translated by Isabel S. Shepard. 

An’ Automobile Trip in; Wenezuela__-_- === = === 1027 
By Laura Garrety, Puerto Cabello, Venezuela. 

United States Trade with Latin America during Fiscal Year____- =~ 1036 
By Matilda Phillips, Chief Statistician, Pan American Union. 

Agricultura, Industry and Commerce_________________ se 1040 


Argentina—Bolivia—Brazil—Chile—Colombia—Costa Rica—Dominican Republic—EKcua- 
dor — Guatemala — Haiti — Honduras—Mexico—Nicaragua—Panama—Peru—Salvador— 
Uruguay—Venezuela. 
Economic: and) Financial Affairs 3222-2) 2 ae a 1051 
Argentina—Colombia—Costa Rica—Cuba—Dominican Republic—Guatemala—Mexico— 
Panama—Paraguay—Venezuela. 
EIST atl O rites eset iia Maye aS ee Hy ot ihe alee sy EP ea: NR AO RIL Mea aca 1056 


Argentina—Bolivia—Brazil—Costa Rica—Cuba — Guatemala — Honduras — Mexico — Nica- 
ragua— Panama—Salvador—Venezuela. 





International Drea tess ieee Seka es se ae aia te taps Wesley eee 1061 
Bolivia-Peru—Brazil-Paraguay—Cuba-Pan American Republics—Guatemala—Guatemala- 
Pan American Republics—Guatemala-Salvador—Honduras-United States—Salvador-Cen- 
tral American Republics—Salvador-Pan American Republics—Salvador-Uruguay. 


Publiceinstruction and)» Education=s= 36s as a ee en 1063 
Argentina—Colombia—Cuba—Ecuador—Mexico—N icaragua— Paraguay— Peru—Salvador— 
Uruguay. 
AT ADD Tse tae ae ae eS EN el led A ar ate a hy Soe tbe ary! he eaten Ce 1067 
Argentina—Chile—Cuba—Honduras— Panama— Venezuela. 
SOctlalePro gress ey. ts esse eke en eae eye ane eel ee UMN cn eta yale aneet hans Sy 1067 


Argentina—Bolivia—Brazil—Chile—Colombia—Costa Rica—Cuba—Dominican Republic— 
Ecuador—Guatemala—Haiti—Honduras—Mexico— Paraguay— Peru— Uruguay. 








Greemerail ei NiOt eS eae eae eh rca a Up chat geeg eae SP OM LAAs ee Oe Gala IN cae css 1073 
Bolivia—Chile—Cuba—Ecuador—Haiti—M exico—Paraguay— Peru. 
Subject Matter of Consular Reports_________________________________._ 1976 





HIS EXCELLENCY, DR. MIGUEL PAZ BARAHONA 


President of the Republic of Honduras, 1925-1929 
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R. MIGUEL PAZ BARAHONA, that eminent physician 
and skilful surgeon recently inaugurated as Chief Executive 
of the Republic of Honduras, was born in the city of 
Santa Barbara, in 1863, of distinguished ancestry, both 

parents, Don Desiderio Paz and Doma Isabel Barahona, being mem- 
bers of families intimately concerned in the historical and cultural 
development of Honduras. After completing his preliminary studies, 
the future President, then only 11 years old, was sent to Guatemala 
where he commenced his advanced preparation, taking his degree in 
arts in 1885 and that of medicine and surgery some years later. 
Subsequently, on two occasions, the first in 1892 and the second 
in 1901, he came to the United States in order to amplify and perfect 
his knowledge along certain medical lines in the schools and hospitals 
of New York City. Later, in 1906, he went to London with the 
same end in view, and thence, in 1907, to Paris, which he again 
visited in 1923. During this period of extended: research work, 
he specialized in tropical diseases, in which field he became a recog- 
nized expert. Even before the initiation in tropical countries of 
the philanthropic work of the Rockefeller Foundation, Dr. Paz 
Barahona had conducted with great success, although naturally 
on a much smaller scale, an energetic campaign against malaria 
and against parasitic intestinal diseases in Honduras. 
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One of the most interesting periods in the life of the new President 
and one which well demonstrates the fundamental kindliness and 
strength of his character is that during which he, for the time being, 
put his own hopes and ambitions to one side to devote every effort 
toward educating his brothers. He had chosen a career—medicine— 
but, as the eldest of a numerous family, he dedicated himself for 12 
years to agriculture and animal husbandry in order to acquire the 
funds necessary for the education of his younger brothers. This 
purpose accomplished, he returned to medicine, establishing his 
first clinic in San Pedro Sula. 

Thanks to his travel in foreign countries and the extensive research 
work already mentioned, Dr. Paz Barahona is not only a well-known 
physician and skilful surgeon but a polyglot, speaking and writing 
both French and English, in addition to his native Spanish, with 
ease and fluency. Moreover with this linguistic power he has 
acquired an unusually intimate understanding of the idiosyncrasies 
of these several peoples, attributes of inestimable value to one in 
whose hands rests the destiny of a nation. 

From his marriage with that distinguished lady, Dofia Mariana 
Leiva de Paz, he has a son and a daughter who for a number of years 
attended the university in Berkeley, Calif., in pursuit of a thorough, 
modern education, whence they returned last year to Honduras after 
having completed brilliantly their respective courses of study. 

In the various important positions held by Doctor Barahona prior 
to his accession to the Presidency, such as mayor and member of 
Congress, he has consistently shown himself to be a man of wide 
tolerance and progressive trends of thought and action. 

The elections for President of the Republic took place in Honduras 
in December, 1924, Doctor Barahona being victorious by a large 
majority of votes. On January 20, 1925, the National Constituent 
Assembly, by legislative decree, confirmed his election and on 
February 1 of that same year he was inaugurated for the constitu 
tional period of four years. 

In recognition of the important philanthropic and_ professional 
services that Dr. Paz Barahona has rendered humanity, the Cuban 
Red Cross decorated him recently with the insignia of the Great 
Cross of the Order of Honor and Merit. 


The Butrerin of the Pan American Union takes advantage of 
this opportunity to present to the new Chief Executive of Honduras 
its most cordial and respectful greetings, together with the most 
earnest good wishes for his personal success and for the continued 
prosperity of the nation which with such signal enthusiasm has 
placed him at the helm of its destinies. 














By Wattace Tuompson, F. R. G. 58. 


N AGED American physician who for forty years has prac- 
ticed his profession quietly in Kansas City, has been sin- 
gled out from amongst statesmen, diplomats, and scien- 
tists to be the first of his nationality to receive the signal 

honor of being decorated with the new Order of the Condor of Bolivia. 
This year is the centennial of Bolivian independence, and amongst 
the many notable ceremonials of August 6, the Bolivian Independ- 
ence Day, was the creation of the Order of the Condor and the inves- 
ture of the first selected list of its recipients. Many notable citizens 
of America and Europe were honored on this occasion, but for the 
United States the one man chosen was Dr. Edwin R. Heath, who is 
now 86 years old, and whose great service to Bolivia was rendered 
forty-five years ago. In 1880 and 1882 Doctor Heath opened, by 
his explorations, one of the important rivers of the great Amazon 
basin, provided a new route of navigation, and finally discovered an 
open water highway from the Bolivian capital to its richest agricul- 
tural provinces. 

The list of North Americans who have rendered signal service to 
the mountain Republic of South America is not long, but the singling 
out of Doctor Heath from their number opens up a vista which goes 
back to the heroic days when Henry Meiggs was building his great 
railways in Peru and when the interior country of the Amazon, far 
across the Andes from the Meiggs engineering and construction 
crews, was an even more mysterious wilderness than it is to-day. 

Doctor Heath was born in Janesville, Wis., July 13, 1839, and as a 
boy traveled across the plains to California in the gold rush of 1849, 
so that he early acquired a taste for travel of an unconventional sort. 
He was graduated from Beloit College and from the New York 
Homeopathic Medical College, and in 1869 started on his life in 
South America. As secretary of the American legation in Santiago, 
Chile, he went by boat, in that year, to Buenos Aires, whence he 
returned to Chile through the Uspallata Pass. To-day, through this 
pass, the Transandine Railway carries travelers in luxurious parlor 
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cars, but in 1869 it was one of the wind-swept passes of the Andes, 
marked by grim shelter huts, over which travelers could pass on 
muleback for only a few months each year. Doctor Heath recrossed, 
later, by the Portillo Pass, a yet higher and more difficult road, at an 
elevation of 13,300 feet above the sea. Partially crippled, Doctor 
Heath had been limited in his service in the Civil War, but this 
handicap, when the choice was his own and adventure called, had 
not a little to do with his driving himself through hazardous exploits 
such as these during his days in South America. 

During his official con- 
nection with the American 
legation in Chile he tray- 
eled extensively in days 
when travel across deserts 
and through mountains 
was no matter of railways 
and automobiles, as it is 
to-day. One journey took 
him into the Caracoles sil- 
ver mines in Bolivia to 
look for fossils for Profes- 
sor Agassiz. To-day one 
travels to Caracoles, which 
hes in one of the most 
sublimely beautiful moun- 
tain groups of the Andes, 
by a fine British-built rail- 
way and over a motor 
road which cost the Gug- 
genheims a million dollars 


to build when they re- 
The first citizen of the United States to be decorated with 
the new Order of the Condor of Bolivia, in recognition of opened the Caracoles 


ae Eres laservicesrengetes Bolivia by his explorations in mines a few years ago to 

exploit the tin which was 

the bane and ruin of the old silver miners whom Doctor Heath 

knew and visited. But in 1870 the journey to these mines was 

over the desert and up the mountains, a series of hardships and 

slow travel to these summits where the valley floors are over 13,000 
feet above the sea. 

Doctor Heath took a vacation, as it were, through a few years 
in the early seventies, as chief surgeon on Henry Meiggs’s Pacas- 
mayo railway in northern Peru. In 1878 he returned to the United 
States, but a year later he was off to South America again, this time 
to ascend the Amazon River through Brazil to take a post which 
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one suspects tempted him more for the adventure than for the 
medical opportunities as surgeon of the Madeira-Mamoré Railway, 
then being built, chiefly for the transshipment of rubber around 
the rapids of the Madeira River, 2,500 miles up the Amazon and 
Madeira Rivers from the Brazilian rubber port of Para. Here he 
was associated with another of the American railway builders of 
South America, George Earl Church, until the work on the railway 
was suspended in 1879. 

It was then that Doctor Heath took up the exploration which 
has brought him, forty-six years later, recognition and the highest 
honor in the gift of the Republic of Bolivia. 

The Amazon Valley is one of the last unexplored spaces of the globe. 
Thirty years after Doctor Heath’s lonely adventures Theodore 
Roosevelt found thrills and honor in an elaborately equipped expedi- 
tion into regions not very far away, as space is marked in the Ama- 
zon Valley. And only this year Dr. A. Hamilton Rice added to 
his long list of explorations by seeking, by way of the Amazon, the 
headwaters of the Orinoco, thousands of miles northward from the 
regions where Heath and, later, Roosevelt traveled and explored. 
But Doctor Heath was before them all, and hardly since the Span- 
iards, indeed, down to 1879, had white men braved the perils and 
the problems of that wilderness. 

When work was shut down on the Madeira-Mamoré Railway 
Doctor Heath did not go home. He went on into the jungle. As- 
cending the Madeira to Exaltation and Santa Ana, he worked his way 
across country along one of the great rubber trails to Reyes, near 
the shores of the Beni River, a stream almost as fine as the Madeira, 
but never used by the rubber shippers because of its traditional 
dangers for any navigation. The rubber, even from the lower 
reaches of the Beni, was brought upstream to Reyes, carried over- 
land to the Madeira, down that stream and around the rapids which 
the railway was circling, and so out to the Amazon and to Para, 
then and for a quarter of a century the center of the rubber trade 
of the world. 

The Beni River was impossible of navigation; everybody agreed 
to that, and no Indian, even, had ever been known to sail to its 
mouth. A few explorers who had attempted the journey had never 
come back. But Doctor Heath wanted a try. He prepared him- 
self for the trip, and finally gathered a few Indians and a fleet of 
canoes—each dug out of a single immense forest tree, and not the 
most seaworthy of craft. He started down the Beni on August 6, 
1880—anniversary of Bolivian independence. There was trouble of 
every imaginable kind, and in the end only two native boys and one 
leaky canoe remained; the rest had deserted. This canoe was 15 
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feet long and about 4 feet wide; it was water-soaked, partly rotten, 
and the cracks were caulked with corn husks and pitched with clay; 
when the two boys and Doctor Heath were aboard the edge of the 
boat was only 4 inches above the water line. But on October 11, 
1880, that canoe passed out of the Beni into the Madre de Dios River 
and thence into the Madeira. It had accomplished what no canoe 
had ever accomplished before. The mysterious horrors which had 
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WHERE DR. HEATH PIONEERED IN AMAZON EXPLORATION 


The territory through which the explorations were made in 1880-1882, which forty-five years later brought 
Dr. Heath the highest honors of the Bolivian Government 


been attributed to the journey—crocodiles and rapids and water- 
falls, tigers and miasma—had been proven false, and within a year 
the traffic on the Beni had increased to hundreds of canoes and 
barges. An exploration work of immense benefit to the rubber 
industry and in particular to the Bolivian growers in that eastern 
torrid section of Bolivia had been accomplished by the lame, intrepid 
American doctor. 
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But that was not all. Doctor Heath had no interest in going home 
and resting on his laurels; he went back. He made his way up the 
Madeira, and on December 11 was back in Reyes, having been 
absent four months on this journey of such lasting value to that vast, 
untracked but busy world of rubber tappers. 

Doctor Heath resumed the studies of the Indians which had 
first taken him to Reyes, but he was evolving the while his theory 
that the Beni River was not only navigable to its junction with the 
Madre de Dios River, but that above Reyes it offered still further 
opportunities for navigation—and exploration. He insisted that the 
Beni was navigable from its mouth to its source, which latter is not 
far from the Bolivian capital, La Paz, high in the Andes. If his 
theory was true, Bolivia had in this river a water route from its 
capital to the distant and almost inaccessible eastern regions of the 
country—a water route by canoes only, perhaps, but far more negoti- 
able than any mule trails. 

On April 26, 1882, Doctor Heath started up the Beni and on July 
25 he arrived at La Paz. He had proved the unprovable and had 
opened the highlands of Bolivia and the capital to the lowlands and 
the tropical wealth of the Amazon jungle. The Bolivian Government 
of that day paid him honor and made him feel a gratitude which 
has been with him for all the years which have followed. 

From La Paz Doctor Heath returned home. He went to Kansas 
City, Kans., and there began to practice medicine, continuing 
sedately through the forty years since his return until he retired 
from active duty only a few years ago. 

Through the quiet life in Kansas City this pioneer of Amazon 
exploration has retained his vivid interest in Bolivia and in Latin 
America as a whole. He is still the consul of Bolivia in Kansas 
City, and has been the consul, too, of other Latin American coun- 
tries. When, years after he had left Bolivia for the last time, a new 
river was located west of the Beni, it was named in his honor, al- 
though many who have written on South America have stated that 
the River Heath was named for an explorer who lost his life in its 
exploration. When, in 1910, Maj. P. H. Fawcett, of the British 
Army, explored this region and located the boundary lines of Bolivia, 
Brazil, and Peru, the River Heath was made the international line, 
an honor cherished also by the aged explorer who never saw its 
waters and yet gave it his name. 

To-day the rubber industry in all that region is all but dead— 
the cultivated rubber plantations of the East Indies made the 
tapping of wild rubber uneconomic many years ago. But the region 
of the eastern slopes of the Andes in Bolivia is rich in minerals no 
man has ever scratched; the tropical valleys have always given 
great promise for cotton and a hundred other tropical products. 
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Indeed, to-day, with the soaring prices of rubber, there is some 
likelihood that there may be at least a temporary revival of the busi- 
ness of tapping the immense natural rubber trees of the Amazon 
for new supplies. It may even be that Bolivia itself, as well as Brazil, 
may be the site of some of the new rubber plantations which the 
American manufacturers plan as a countermove to the restrictions on 
the output and rising prices of the British'and Dutch plantations in 
the East Indies. 

More than any man of any other nationality, this aged American 
doctor in Kansas City contributed to the making of Bolivia into this 
potential agricultural power. Then, and even now, few people think 
of Bolivia as anything but a mining country, on the summit of the 
Andes, where above a vast desert plain the mineralized mountains 
rise to their fifteen and twenty thousand feet of snow-capped splendor. 
Yet most of the superficial area of Bolivia is on the eastern slope of 
the Andes and in the rich basins of the innumerable tributaries to the 
Amazon. So the opening, forty-three years ago, of the first highway, 
by river, from the Bolivian capital to these distant provinces, was 
a service of unforgettable value to the people and to the Govern- 
ment. 

To-day railways and roads and river highways link this territory 
to La Paz and the outlets of the Pacific. But Bolivia has not for- 
gotton. The only American to receive its highest honor, the Order 
of the Condor, on the centennial day when it was inaugurated, 
was this American homeopathic physician, sitting to-day, at 86, 
in the midst of his memories of his glory, in his home out in Kansas 
City.—Edwin Ruthven Heath. 
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By R. A. Dreustua 


Mining Engineer, Peruvian Expert in Petroleum 


HE recent progress of the petroleum industry in Peru has 
confirmed once more the existence of oil fields both on 
the seaboard and on the sierras and tablelands of that 
country. It has likewise confirmed the wealth of the fields 

already developed or explored, as well as the good quality of the 
larger part of the crudes thus far obtained, as shown by the industrial 
value of their distillates. 

As to quantity, Peru does not yet rank with the leading countries 
in oil production, because its fields have not been developed to any- 
thing like their full capacity. The quality of its oil, however, is 
acknowledged to be of the best; for, with the exception of the Ameri- 
can fields lying in the Appalachian regions of the States of Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia, there are in the world no deposits of any 
extent or importance that can compete with those of Peru as to the 
quality of their crudes or of the distillates extracted. 

This distinctive feature of Peruvian oils, together with the num- 
ber, extent, and convenient location of the various fields so far ex- 
plored in the territory of the Republic, gives Peru undoubted impor- 
tance as an oil-producing country. And this importance is enhanced 
by the fact that at present the Peruvian deposits are among the 
few known reserve sources from which the future must in great meas- 
ure draw its oil supply and which must supplement or replace the 
fields now in exploitation, many of which have already reached their | 
maximum yield, while others have become considerably exhausted. 

It is obvious that the recent development of the oil industry in 
Peru has been mostly due to the new legislation governing the Re- 
public. This development was to be expected, since the new oil 
law freed the industry from a prohibitive régime that had almost 
paralysed it for twelve years. As soon as the granting of new con- 
cessions was allowed and the necessary guaranties were offered for 
the investment of capital in the exploration and working of oil fields, 
denouncements began to multiply and oil production began to grow 
fast. That explains why, for the short period of three years since 
the enactment of the law, the new preemptions cover more than 
one million claims, while the production of oil has considerably in- 
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creased, its market value amounting to almost 50 per cent of that of 
the total mineral production of the country,! notwithstanding that 
the unit prices, or rates, have been less than in previous years, and 
despite the decline of prices in the New York oil market.2. This de- 
cline points to an excess of world production, or else to decreased 
demand. Such adverse factors, however, have not halted nor other- 
wise affected the constant growth of our infant industry. 

This unusual phenomenon of an increasing development of our 
oil fields in the face of unfavorable market conditions throughout 
the world is due to the character of the fields now being worked 
and to the good quality of their oils, which are preferred to others 
and always find a market, however great the production in the rest 
of the world may be and regardless of the distributing effects of 





PORT OF TALARA 


The principal exploitation center of the International Petroleum Co., Ltd. The illustration shows the 
main parts of the refinery, factories, storage tanks, and other properties. 


overproduction elsewhere. Now our main oil fields, on account of 
their lithological and structural conditions, the relatively small 
depth of the oil deposits industrially available, and their convenient 
geographical location—some lying along the Pacific coast, others 
on the shores of Lake Titicaca, in the vicinity of countries that are 
heavy oil consumers, and others in the mountains, close to the banks 





1 Production of oil and-market value, and value of total mineral production, 1920-23 








Value of total 
Year Frag, peat eet mineral Per cent 
_ production 
Peruvian Peruvian 
Tons pounds pounds 

TNO PE Nets Ne eee ped IP CEN ee eras Lo oa OEE a a Snes eee 373, 280 2, 494, 570 8, 134, 694 30. 39 
TS PA eS RS Ea Rg SIS pes pee et pte toes ee ae 488, 669 3, 620, 749 8, 348, 635 43. 41 
LCP ae els See eR ee ee ee oer ene eee Sean ere rah 700, 619 5, 091, 338 10, 344, 667 49. 21 
HOV acce, (a sn ir TNE ee ene eee ee ee eee 751, 710 5, 139, 349 11, 864, 606 43. 31 

















2 Petroleum quotations in the New York market fell from $6.10 per 42-gallon barrel in January, 1921, to 
$2.47 in December, 1923. Early in 1924 oil prices reacted, only to drop again to $2.75 per barrel in November 
of the same year. 
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of navigable rivers leading to the Atlantic—can be easily and eco- 
nomically worked, which makes them very much sought after, even 
when the market conditions are unfavorable to oil production gen- 
erally. Moreover, the oils obtained, owing to their high content of 
light distillates and lubricants of low cold test, or congealing point, 
and the character and high heating power of the combustible residues 
of distillation, possess an industrial value which is found in only 
very few oils from other sources, and which therefore makes them 
very popular. The demand always exceeds the output, as there are 
not in the world many fields yielding crudes superior or even equal 
to these. 

It has been demonstrated that the majority of oils produced in 
other parts of the world bear no comparison with those of Peru. 





Courtesy of International Petroleum Co., Ltd. 


THE MOLE AND HARBOR AT TALARA 


The native village is shown in the background Z 


There are oil fields, such as those of Mexico, California, Texas, 
Louisiana, and Russia, that yield large quantities of petroleum, but 
this is all inferior to the Peruvian product. There are also fields, 
like those of Oklahoma and Kansas, in the central part of the United 
States, which likewise produce large quantities, and whose oil has 
about the same percentage of distillates as the Peruvian oils, but 
of inferior quality, especially because they do not yield lubricants 
having a congealing point lower than 0° C., like the Peruvian lubri- 
cants, which are of asphalt base and can be used at very low tem- 
peratures without freezing or losing their lubricating qualities. 
Only the Pennsylvania fields, especially those of Franklin, produce 
oils of better quality and greater industrial importance than the 
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Peruvian, but their output is low, the fields being of small extent, 
and showing, besides, signs of considerable exhaustion, which lessens 
their importance as competitive sources of supply. 

The present production of Peru is relatively small, amounting to 
only 0.6 per cent of the total world production. For this reason, 
Peru occupies the eighth place among the oil-producing countries, com- 
ing after the United States, Mexico, Russia, Persia, the Dutch East 
Indies, Rumania, and India? It should be observed, however, 
that the present production of Peru, which amounts to 751,710 tons 
per year, and probably will reach 1,000,000 tons this year (1924), rep- 
resents the results of the development of only a small area of the 
northern seacoast zone, an area that measures about 6,000 hectares 
(14,800 acres) and contains some 1,500 “‘ pertenencias”’ (4-hectare, or 
9.88-acre, claims), whereas it is estimated that the probable extent 
of the fields in that zone, from Ecuador to Lambayeque, covers about 
1,500,000 hectares (3,700,000 acres, or 5,800 square miles), nearly 
all of which is already occupied or preempted and can therefore be 
developed at once. 

There is thus good reason to hope that the importance of Peru as a 
world oil producer will increase easily and rapidly, and that the country 
will rise to a high rank in that respect, provided the work of explora- 
tion and development is intensified and extended to all lands already 
occupied, denounced, or shown to be worthy of exploitation, on the 
coast as well as in the sierras and table-lands. The combined area 








3 World oil production in 1923 and 1924 


[In thousands of 42-gallon barrels] 











a 1923 3a 1924 ‘ 
Country production 1928 production 1924 

Per cent Per cent 

TAUmiite de States ei sss eles ia ee sec ae eee ee 732, 407 71.9 713, 940 70. 5 

DPAINUCKICO seria. corem mo teanrr erat Rt rae ie be pare ese aR fo 149, 585 14.7 139, 497 13.8 

BEUMRUISS amram eer Cee ye eae Ce eas Re eos eee 39, 156 | 3.8 45, 312 4.5 

ANTI C NISL ae peters ele ite bas nator Teas eA Sele Tae id ae ce Ne Pah 28, 793 DES 32, 373 | 3.2 

GH IDYDUHO oh IDEN H Mao be fel  e ee e oa 19, 868 1.9 20, 473 2.0 

Se ES UAT ST Eye OR Si aie a8 pea a BNA Sh ee neal 10, 867 Hp.ll 13, 303 1.3 

sca aa as een LE De Ne EON Nearer gh bay eae ee 8, 320 18 8, 150 8 

Seber eee adie te ese ee ae oS Saws Se eae ere 5, 699 | 6 7, 812 ait 

Saeeolandy (Galicia) ea-====seseee Beak soos es Re aa | 5, 373 5 5, 657 | aD 
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of all these lands is estimated to be approximately 5,000,000 hectares 
(12,000,000 acres, or 19,000 square miles). 

In order that Peru may rise to first rank as an oil producer, both as 
to the quantity and the quality of its products, a position which the 
country can easily attain in view of its present production and of the 
enormous areas that are still undeveloped but which are for the most 
part already occupied and can be immediately put under exploitation, 
the only thing needed is that the persons interested fulfill the obliga- 
tions imposed on them by the present laws and regulations and that 
public authorities strictly enforce the observance of those laws and 
regulations. 





Courtesy of International Petroleum Co., Ltd. 


LA BREA Y PARINAS ESTATE 


View from the top of the tablazo looking northward across Parifias Valley 


OIL FIELDS 


The existence of oil in many regions of the Republic is presumed, 
but up to the present time it has been positively established in only 
three well-defined zones, either by actual exploration or by the pres- 
ence of gushing springs and seepages. Such is the case in the Tumbes 
and Paita coast strip, near the Pacific, in the Titicaca basin and in 
Islaicocha, in the transandine region, and along the rivers Huallaga, 
Ucayali and Santiago, which are tributaries of the Marafion or Upper 


Amazon River, and _ therefore establish communication with the 
Atlantic. 
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Of these fields where the presence of oil has been definitely ascer- 
tained only the Tumbes-Paita fields and those in the Titicaca basin 
have been partially developed. The Tumbes-Paita region is the best 
explored in the Republic and so far has proved the most productive. 
The principal exploitation centers in this region are in the outskirts 
of Zorritos and between Cabo Blanco and the La Chira Valley—that 
is, in the Pefa Negra, Restin, and Lobitos fields, worked by the 
Lobitos Oilfields (Ltd.), of England, and the famous Brea-and- 
Parifias concession, which is owned by the large Canadian concern, 
International Petroleum Co. (Ltd.), and extends southward from 
Punta Capullana, including the port of Talara and the rich fields of 
Negritos, Lagunitas, and La Brea. 

It is believed that petroleum exists also in Cerro del Portachuelo, 
near Nazca, in the Department of Ica, where there occur some lime- 
stones which when fractured give forth a kerosene odor and which 
belong to the Albian stage as shown by the presence of Mortoniceras 
inflatum; in the immediate neighborhood of the city of Cuzco, where 
there are outcrops of some gypseous shales associated with a black 
quartzitic rock that has a slight odor when newly fractured; and in 
Chumpi, Parinacochas Province, Department of Ayacucho, where the 
presence of oil is inferred from that of large quantities of maltha, 
or brea. There are found, likewise, in the Oroya region and along the 
Mantaro Valley some limestones and sandstones that give out a strong 
petroleum odor when broken or rubbed; they are associated with a 
bituminous substance (vanadiferous asphaltite), which has been 
successfully distilled. However, in none of these places has there 
been so far any examination carried to sufficient depth to either con- 
firm or disprove the supposed existence of petroleum. 


THE TUMBES-PAITA FIELDS 


The northern-coast petroliferous region is bounded on the west by 
the Pacific Ocean and on the east by the spurs of the Western Cordil- 
lera of the Andes. In the zone now developed, these spurs form a 
chain of cerros, or low peaks, known as La Brea, or Amotape Moun- 
tains. The northern and the southern boundary can not yet be 
accurately stated. Possibly on the south the petroliferous formation 
extends as far as the Department of Lambayeque, beneath the 
subsoil of the pampas ending at Olmos, Jayanca, and Moérrope, 
while on the north it very likely underlies the Republic of Ecuador—a 
conclusion based on stratrigraphic correspondences and on the 
ascertained existence, in Santa Elena Peninsula, of oil deposits that 
are similar to the Peruvian and which have been worked for several 
years. 
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Although it is true that lithological and stratigraphical conditions 
are not sufficient to determine with absolute certainty how far north 
and south the known oil fields between the Tumbes and La Chira 
Valleys extend, they evidently lend weight to the conjecture that 
the petroliferous formation already explored between those valleys 
extends north, with the Tumbes subsoil, as far as Zarumilla, and 
south, with the Sechura subsoil, as far as Lambayeque, for at Zaru- 
milla and Lambayeque there predominates a recent sedimentary for- 
mation, not broken nor altered by geological agencies in such man- 
ner as to make it unfavorable to the accumulation of petroleum, 





Courtesy of Tatenationn Becta Co., ‘Ltd. 


THE POZO VALLEY DISTRICT 


A part of the La Brea y Parifas estate 


Within the boundaries given, the probable extent of this petroliferous 
region may be approximately estimated to be 1,500,000 hectares 
(5,800 square miles). 

In the explored parts of this northern region it has been found 
that the oil pervades the Tertiary sandstones, although not in a 
continuous and regular manner. The oil sands thus far examined 
are of limited extent, lenticular grain, and variable thickness; they 
are irregularly distributed in the subsoil and in the majority of 
cases are associated with a series of dislocations of the soil, as is 
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specially the case in the Negritos zone, which lies between the sea- 
coast and the La Brea peaks. 

The Tertiary of this zone is exceedingly faulted, being broken up 
into a large number of blocks separated one from the other, of differ- 
ent sizes and with tilted strata, which have not the same dip in 
adjacent blocks. The oil content of the petroliferous sands in these 
depends on the dimensions of the blocks, and so, where the blocks 
are small and much subdivided, there are no great probabilities of 
their containing oil in commercially available quantities. 

According to Bosworth,* the series of faults existing throughout 
the region mentioned had a principal axis of dislocation, approxi- 
mately parallel to the present seashore line, and to which the various 
oscilatory movements of that strip of the littoral are no doubt re- 
lated. He explains the existence of this great fault by the original 
lay of the sea floor bordering that region. This floor drops abruptly, 
forming a submarine cliff 12,000 feet deep, which has a fixed direc- 
tion, independent of the present windings of the shore line, and which 
runs only 5 miles distant from Cabo Blanco and Punta Parifias, the 
latter being the westernmost point in continental South America. 

From the constant direction of this cliff, as well as from its mag- 
nitude and its pronounced steepness, Bosworth infers the existence 
of the master fault referred to, which undoubtedly was formed after 
Tertiary sedimentation had ended and which probably was the west- 
ern boundary of the tablazo® deposits and limited the range of their 
periodic upheavals. 

The Tertiary deposits lie unconformably on a series of older rocks 
that form the main nucleus of the La Brea, [llescas, and Silla de Paita 
cerros, or peak chains. The Illescas and Silla de Paita chains run 
along the shore and are isolated remnants of the spurs of the Andes. 

These pre-Tertiary rocks represent the basal formation of the 
petroliferous rocks. They contain no oil, and for that reason are 
the main guide in ascertaining the probable extent of ‘the super- 
jacent oil-bearing formation. Where those basal rocks crop out or 
are found not far below the surface the fact shows that there is no 
petroliferous formation, or at most a very thin formation, not con- 
taining oil in sufficient quantity to be commercially available. 

A large part of the Tertiary petroliferous formation is covered by 
more recent sedimentary strata which are not faulted nor otherwise 
altered and which preserve their horizontal position. They vary in 
thickness and have the appearance of high plateaus. Locally, they 
are known as tablazos. 





4T. O. Bosworth, Geology of the Tertiary and Quaternary Periods in the Northwest Part of Peru. 
5 Tablazos is the local name applied to uplifted sea-floor deposits or beds that now form stepped marine 
terraces. Further details about them are given in subsequent paragraphs.— Trans. 
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The post-Tertiary formation constituting the tablazos is not itself 
petroliferous, but, as it generally rests unconformably on the Tertiary 
formation, the presence of tablazos in that region is nearly always 
a favorable indication of the existence of a petroliferous underlying 
formation. Only in some areas near the La Brea, Silla de Paita, 
and Illescas peak chains, and in the country south of the port of 
Paita, do the tablazos he directly on the pre-Tertiary rocks, the 
intermediate petroliferous Tertiary formation having disappeared. 
For that reason those regions are not regarded as likely for oil ex- 
ploration or development. 

In view of the foregoing exposition, the principal geological features 
distinguishing the northern-coast petroliferous region may be dis- 
tributed among three main formations, namely: 

1. The pre-Tertiary formation underlying the petroliferous. 

2. The Tertiary petroliferous formation. 

3. The superjacent post-Tertiary formation, consisting of tablazos. 


PRE-TERTIARY FORMATION 


The pre-Tertiary formation is a distinguishing feature of the La 
Brea, Illescas, and Silla de Paita peaks. It consists mainly of meta- 
morphic rocks, such as quartzites and crystalline schists, very much 
folded and bearing intrusions of granitic igneous rocks, which mark 
the axis of those peak systems. Granite appears likewise in Cerro 
Ereo (Ereo Peak), northeast of Sullana, and Tumbes, between the 
localities known as El Charén and El Pedernal, as well as east of 
Cabuyal, in Angostura Brook, and in La Capitana, on the Tumbes 
River. 

It appears from investigations conducted on the ground by various 
experts that the lower group of the pre-Tertiary formation is very 
old. According to Mr. Broggi,® that formation is pre-Cambrian 
and a gradual transition from the granitic igneous nucleus to the 
superjacent Paleozoic system. 

This pre-Cambrian formation, which consists mainly of quartzites 
and crystalline schists and forms the first spurs of the above-men- 
tioned peak chains, is thickly traversed by microgranular intrusions, 
closely related to the intense metamorphism it has undergone. Such 
metamorphism has given these sedimentary formations a peculiar 
petrographic facies which permits their being distinguished from the 
superjacent Paleozoic deposits, consisting of greatly folded schistose 
and quartzose slates. In some parts of the La Brea peaks these 
slates are associated with certain impure limestones, which, according 
to Bosworth,’ probably belong to the lower Paleozoic, as they contain 
erinoid and brachiopod remains. This schistose formation first 











6 J. A. Broggi, ‘‘La Silla de Paita y sus alrededores”’: Bol. de Minas, t. v. 
7T. O. Bosworth, op. cit. 
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appears at the port of Paita and extends along the coast as far as 
the Illescas and Silla de Paita peaks. It is also found in the Province 
of Tumbes, in a locality known as Quebrada Seca, in the Zarumilla, 
Hualtaco, and Angostura brooks, and east of Cabuyal. 

Engineer Bravo § has proved the existence, on the western slopes 
of the La Brea peaks, of schists of Carboniferous age, by the presence 
of remains of Productus and other brachiopods, some types of Lamelli- 
branchia and gastropods, crinoid peduncles, and remnants of lace 
corals. He has found also crinoid remains in the quartzites under- 
lying the schists referred to above. 





Courtesy of International Petroleum Co., Ltd. 


LAGUNITAS DISTRICT 


Lastly, as additional constituents of the La Brea peaks, some 
Cretaceous rocks lying unconformably on the Paleozoic schists are 
found at several places along the borders of the western flanks of the 
peaks. Limestone is the representative type of these Cretaceous 
rocks and occurs in the form of isolated patches south of the peak 
chain and in more continuous stretches on the north. At Pananga 
the limestones are compact and more defined, consisting mainly 
of large Cyprea and similar shells up to 3 inches in length, asso- 
ciated with other gastropods, Lamellibranchia, and various types of 
ammonites. 





8 J. J. Bravo, ‘‘ Reconocimiento de la regién costanera de los Departamentos de Tumbes y Piura’: Archivo 
de la Asociacién Peruana para el Progreso dela Ciencia. t. I. 
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According to Engineer Bravo the limestones occur in the neighbor- 
hood of Pan de Aztcar peak and in the ‘“‘ El Muerto” ranch, forming 
discontinuous patches that contain types of Nerinea, Caprotina, Mor- 
tonicera, and others, some corresponding to the Aptian stage and some 
to the Vraconian, and representing the same forms that are found in 
the Cretaceous of the Western Cordillera of the Andes. Bravo adds 
that the rocks containing these fossils have the peculiarity, in both 
places, of presenting the same appearance to such a degree that one 
can not tell the difference between a limestone rock from El Muerto 
ranch containing Mortonicera and one from Pachacayo or Jatunhuasi. 
This shows the continuity or identity of the local limestone of the 
La Brea formation with that extensively found in the Junin Cor- 
dillera. 

The Cretaceous system has also been identified by Dr. Enst Ganz, 
a geologist, on the southern slopes of the Silla de Paita peaks, about 
9 miles east of Punta Portugas, where it lies directly on the basal 
metamorphic rocks of the peak chain. 

There are also some calcareous strata in the northern slopes of the 
Illescas peaks, in the locality known as La Montera. Here the lime- 
stones are compact and contain a rich fauna of lamellibranches and 
gastropods. 

To sum up, the pre-Tertiary formation underlying the petroliferous 
occupies a mountainous region consisting of igneous and metamor- 
phic rocks associated with some limestones and extending from the 
Archean system to the Cretaceous. 


THE PETROLIFEROUS TERTIARY 


The petroliferous Tertiary formation, which rests unconformably 
on the Paleozoic, covers a relatively narrow strip lying between the 
La Brea peaks and the sea. It crops out on the surface at all the 
places where the overlying tablazo formation has been denuded and 
destroyed. Within those lateral boundaries the Tertiary is uniformly 
distributed only between the La Chira and Tumbes Valleys. South 
of La Chira it appears only at wide intervals, covering small isolated 
areas, so that the more recent tablazo formation generally lies directly 
on the Paleozoic rocks, which are not petroliferous. 

The southernmost Tertiary outcrops occur in the neighborhood of 
the Illescas peaks. Farther south the Tertiary system disappears, as 
well as the tablazos, which are replaced by a series of low pampas, 
almost at sea level, covered by sand and variable dunes and extend- 
ing as far as the Department of Lambayeque without showing the 
underlying formation. 

On the north of the Tumbes Valley the Tertiary shows but poorly, 
except about Cerro Blanco, La Pampa, and Cabuyal, but everything 
leads to the belief that it extends uniformly as far as Zarumilla, follow- 
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ing the subsoil of the tablazo that covers that region, to appear again 
in the Santa Elena peninsula, in the neighboring Republic of Ecua- 
dor, where its deposits have been intensely exploited for a very long 
time. 

The whole Tertiary formation consists of a sedimentary group, 
littoral in character, composed mainly of thick clay shale and con- 
glomerates, alternating with sandstones of various kinds and con- 
taining a rich fauna. This fauna is for the most part molluscan, of 
the nature peculiar to shallow waters, and consists mainly of gastro- 
pods and lamellibranches. There are found also small numbers of 
corals, decapods, and fish teeth,® as well as some large cephalopods 
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of the genus Enclimatocera (Enclimatocera ulrichi, White). The clays 
contain large banks of foraminifers. 

The mollusks found in the deepest strata so far examined do not 
differ much from one another, yet their differences are great compared 
with those existing among the types found in the upper formations 
that are characteristic of the Zorritos region. 

The molluscan types prevailing in the lower Negritos and Lobitos 
strata are very similar to those that distinguish the Eocene fauna 
in Europe, California, and the coast of the Gulf of Mexico, while 
some Zorritos gastropods and lamellibranches are like those of the 
Panama Miocene. ‘This leads to the conclusion that the lower for- 


® H, Wood and others, Paleontology of the Tertiary Deposits in Northwestern Peru 
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mation, which constitutes the Negritos and Lobitos deposits, corre- 
sponds to the Eocene, and the upper formation, which is more 
recent and distinguishes the Zorritos deposits, corresponds to the 
Miocene. 

The ascertained thickness of the whole Tertiary formation varies 
between 15,000 and 25,000 feet, according to Bosworth,” but the 
age of that formation is not uniform throughout the region explored, 
for that of Negritos is older than that of Lobitos, and the latter is 
older than that of Zorritos. 

The Negritos formation has been studied in only a relatively small 
area. It is characteristic of the Negritos and Punta Parifias deposits, 
and its presence has been ascertained also at La Brea, 12 miles to 
the east, as well as at the headwaters of the Parifias brook (quebrada), 
on the north, and along the Cabo Blanco coast, from the spot known 
as Los Organos as far as Lobitos. North of the regions mentioned 
and south of the La Brea peaks the same formation is believed to 
exist, but neither north of the Tumbes valley nor south of the La 
Chira valley are there any traces of its presence nor probabilities 
that it may be discovered. 

The Negritos formation, which is the oldest of those studied in the 
Tertiary of that region, consists of two large groups of sedimentary 
rocks. These groups, according to Bosworth, can be distinguished 
from each other by the prevalence of certain fossils. In the upper 
group the predominant rocks are clay shales and conglomerates 
covered by thick sandstone sediments; in the lower the same clay 
shales predominate, associated with conglomerates and banks of 
interstratified sandstones. The first group, having, according to 
Bosworth, a thickness of about 4,000 feet, is distinguished by the 
prevalence of Clavilithes, and the second by that of Turritella negri- 
tosensis, Wood, and Turritella lissoni, Wood. ‘This last was named 
after Professor Liss6n, in recognition of his untiring devotion to 
scientific research and the many great services he has rendered to 
Peruvian science with his study and classification of numerous new 
species discovered in the territory of the Republic. 

The Turritellide disappear in the upper formation, being replaced 
by Clavilithes, although there remain other genera in considerable 
quantities, such as Pseudoglauconia lissoni, a very large gastropod 
that attains great development with Clavilithes.. Venericardia (V. 
planicosta) abounds in both formations, disappearing gradually in the 
most recent upper strata. 

The Negritos formation underlies that of Lobitos, which consists 
mainly of clay shales associated with conglomerate beds separated 
by layers of calcareous sandstones, relatively poor in mollusks but 
characterized by the presence of foraminiferous types belonging to 





10T. O. Bosworth, op. cit. 
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the family Nummulidine and the genera Nummulites, Lepidocyclina 
and Orthophragmina, studied and classified by Professor Lissén." 

This geologist concludes, from his investigations as to the place 
of origin and the nature of various types of foraminifers, both young 
and adult, that the almost exclusive prevalence of certain genera in 
certain regions determines or marks out different horizons, since in 
the Los Organos region, for instance, only Lepidocyclina is common, 
in the Lagunitas region only Orthofragmina is found. Professor 
Liss6n has further discovered a new form, to which he has given the 
name Lepidocyclina (Isolepidina) R. Douviller. 

The thickness of the Lobitos formation is estimated at about 
5,000 feet. This formation is of more frequent occurrence than 
that of Negritos, especially between Mancora Brook and the La 
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Chira Valley. In the southern region there are only slight indications 
of it around Cola4n and Paita and in the neighborhood of the Illescas 
and Silla de Paita peaks, but there is a presumption that it runs under 
the tablazo lying between Sullana, Colin, Paita, and Piura. It is 
also found at Tumbes, east of the Tumbes Valley, and in the vicinity 
of Cerro Blanco, La Pampa, and Cabuyal, but covering very small 
areas. 

The Zorritos formation thus far explored, which is the most 
recent of the petroliferous Tertiary and is believed to lie uncon- 
formably on the Lobitos formation, may be regarded as consisting of 
two main sedimentary groups, namely, the upper division, distin- 
cuishing the Zorritos exploitation zone and made up of a series of 





11 ©. I. Lisson, ‘‘Contribucion al estudio de algunos foramniferos terciarios provenientes de la region 
del Norte del Peri’: Archivo de la Asociacién Peruana para el Progreso de la Ciencia, t. I. 
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sandstones inclosing a variegated argillaceous patch with interposed 
lignite beds, and the lower division, thicker and somewhat older, 
made up chiefly of clay shales of various colors associated with thin 
deposits of loose sand and with sandstone seams. 

In the upper division the sandstones are yellowish and concre- 
tionary. They are associated with compact conglomerate beds. In 
some places they are calcareous and fossil-bearing, with an abundant 
molluscan fauna and remains of petrified and silicified trees. In 
several places these surface concretionary sandstones occur for the 
most part in the form of almost exactly round nodules capping the 
rock formation, as is the case in the locality known as Piedras 
Redondas, along the shore, between the port of Cardalitos and the 
Culebras brook, the name (‘‘Round Stone”) having been given to 
the locality from the presence of the large crags that cover a con- 
siderable portion of that region. 

The intermediate variegated argillaceous group, lying between 
sandstones in the upper division of the Zorritos formation, consists 
of different clays of varied colors confusedly mixed and of gypseous 
and carbonaceous shales, associated with fossiliferous beds. These 
beds contain thin layers of crumbly lignite, which were formerly 
worked for fuel. The argillaceous and lignitic group just described 
bears no oil and its approximate thickness does not exceed 300 feet. 
On the other hand, the underlying sand that completes this division 
contains oil. Its thickness does not exceed 1,000 feet. 

The lower division of the Zorritos formation, older than the upper, 
has a thickness of several thousand feet, and is a characteristic 
feature of Heath Brook. It has not yet been thoroughly explored, but 
its petroliferous character has been ascertained. 

According to Bosworth, the combined thickness of the two divisions 
is about 5,000 feet. 

The molluscan fossil fauna of the whole Zorritos formation consists 
of gastropods and lamellibranches, the latter of which are abundant. 
All these fossils belong to species different from those so far found in 
the lower Lobitos and Negritos formations, but are, like the latter, 
representatives of a purely littoral region and characteristic of the 
shallow waters of tropical seas. 

Among the gastropods, the predominant genus is Turritella, rep- 
resented by several species, and among the lamellibranches, or 
pelecypods, the most abundant genus is Arca, although it is not the 
most interesting. 

The development of the genera Turritella and Arca affords the chief 
means of distinguishing the different sediments that make up the 
upper division of the Zorritos formation. Generally, the lower sedi- 
ments are marked out by the presence, in comparatively low numbers, 
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of small species of both genera, which increase in size and numbers 
toward the surface. 

According to Spieker,” the majority of the gastropods and pelecy- 
pods, or lamellibranches, found in the Zorritos formation represent 
types peculiar to the tropical fauna of the American Miocene, espe- 
cially as found in Florida and the West Indies, and Doctor Bosworth 
asserts that several species are like those distinguishing the Panama 
Miocene. For these reasons, the Zorritos formation is regarded as 
corresponding to the Miocene, or middle Tertiary, a conclusion that 
bears out those of Nelson ® and Grzybowski," the latter of whom 
succeeded, as far back as 1899, in classifying a series of mollusks 
that enabled him to refer to the lower Miocene the age of the forma- 
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tions characterizing the regions of Zorritos and Heath Brook. The 
formation prevailing south of the regions mentioned—that is, in the 
latitude of Cardalitos, Piedras Redondas, and Culebras, which seems 
to be more recent—must be classed with the upper Miocene, so long 
as there are no fossils permitting an accurate determination of its age. 
The Zorritos formation appears well defined along the stretch of 
coast extending from Punta de Sal to Mal Paso. North of the 
Tumbes Valley it shows faint outcrops and runs under the more recent 
strata forming the Corral, Zarumilla, and Papayal pampas. 
Throughout its total thickness the Tertiary system has been more 
or less intensely faulted in different regions. Its original structure 





12. M. Spieker, The Paleontology of the Zorritos Formation of the North Peruvian Oil Fields. 
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14 J. Grzybowski, Die Tertiarablagerungen des noerdlichen Peru und ihre Molluskenfauna. 
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has been affected by the dislocation, which was more severe in the 
La Brea and Parifias region than in the north—that is, in the Mancora 
and Zorritos region. As one moves northward from La Brea and 
Parifias one sees the diminishing effects of the faulting; in some places 
the original folds can be seen, although somewhat incomplete and 
irregular, running more or less parallel to the general uplift of the 
La Brea peaks. 

The general faulting of the Tertiary is explained by the crust 
movements that produced an upheaval of the Andes, conjointly with 
a subsidence of the ocean floor, and caused the Tertiary deposits 
nearest the flanks of the Amotape Mountain range to be uplifted, 
adding to the continental area a narrow strip about 5 or 6 miles wide. 
The faulted continent, after being deeply eroded, underwent a sub- 
sequent subsiding movement that partly submerged it below the 
Quaternary ocean and facilitated the deposition of sediments, which 
covered the dislocated Tertiary. Later there occurred new uplifting 
movements, regular but discontinuous, which raised the present 
continental area without altering the horizontality of its more recent 
deposits. These upheavals were periodical and their intermissions 
produced a series of marine terraces, parallel to the shoreline, thus 
dividing the Quaternary deposits into stepped plateaus varying in 
thickness according to the duration of the intermissions. 

The Tertiary system underwent strong erosive action, which to 
a very great extent washed out the upper strata. This is why only 
the lower strata are observable as prevailing in nearly the whole of the 
present littoral where the presence of oil has been established. It also 
explains why the Negritos, Lagunitas, La Brea, and Lobitos oil fields 
are located in the oldest Tertiary, or Eocene, strata, and why the 
Zorritos fields belong to the upper formations of the oldest Miocene, 
which no doubt escaped, in that region, the strong erosive action then 
going on elsewhere. 


(To be concluded in the December issue of the Bulletin) 
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By Antonio LLANO 


S THE metric system is used throughout Latin America, a 
brief account of it may prove helpful to those who are 
not familiar with the fundamental principles underlying 
its notation and nomenclature. . . . Although some 

of the old units are still frequently used in ordinary transactions, 
it must be borne in mind, however, that the metric units are 
the only ones used by the Government, by all exporters in their 
dealings with foreign concerns, and by all professional men, such as 
engineers and physicians. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF DECIMALIZATION 


The basic principle of the metric system, a principle to which the 
system owes its exceeding simplicity, consists in the adoption of 
auxiliary units related to the main units according to the same law 
that obtains in the decimal system of numeration; that is, in making 
every unit ten times as large as the immediately lower unit and there- 
fore one-tenth of the immediately higher unit. The principle will 
be better understood by an illustration. Suppose that the American 
system (which is almost, but not quite, the same as the English) is 
modified in the following manner: 

(1) There shall be but one fundamental unit of length—the foot; 
but one fundamental unit of weight, or mass—the pound; and but 
one fundamental unit of capacity, for both dry and liquid sub- 
stances—the gallon. : 

(2) There shall be, for convenience, auxiliary units, which shall be 
decimal multiples and submultiples of the fundamental units, and 
whose names shall be formed by prefixing the words ten, hundred, 
thousand, tenth, hundredth, thousandth to the fundamental units. 
Thus, a tenpound shall indicate ten pounds; a hundredthfoot, one- 
hundredth of a foot. ; 

It will be readily understood that this change would introduce an 
immense simplification resulting in an economy of time, both in 
calculation and in learning the system, which, if expressed in money, 
would probably amount to many billions of dollars per year. There 
would no longer be any necessity for torturing either adults or 
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children with interminable lists of independent, disconnected names, 
such as foot, inch, mile, chain, link, rod, yard, pound, ounce, grain, 
long ton, short ton, liquid quart, dry quart, gallon, bushel, peck, fluid 
ounce, long hundredweight, short hundredweight, Troy pound, apothe- 
caries’ dram, avoirdupois dram, fluid dram, etc., etc.; and the cor- 
responding tables of equivalents, giving “‘reduction descending”’ 
and ‘reduction ascending.” Anybody, including children, could 
learn the system in 10 minutes; nor would anyone ever forget it, 
any more than the familiar names foot, pound, and gallon are for- 
gotten now. If, in addition, the gallon were defined as the equiva- 
lent of 1 cubic foot, the system would be perfect. 

For convenience, although this would not be necessary, a few 
special common units might have special names. Thus, the tenth- 
foot might be called an inch; the thousandfoot, a mile; the thousand- 
pound, a ton. Of course, the standard units—foot, pound, and 
gallon—might be different from what they are now, although the 
present standards might be preserved; nor would there be any 
objection to using, in common transactions, such  self-explaining 
terms as quarter-gallon, half-pound, ete. 

In such a system, the conversion of units of one denomination into 
units of another would consist simply in the almost mechanical 
operation of moving the decimal point to the right or left, as the 
case might require. In the present system, if a length of 12 feet 103°; 
inches is to be expressed in feet, it is first necessary, since common frac- 
tions would be prohibitively unwieldy, to reduce nine-sixteenths inch 
to a decimal of an inch, which gives 0.0469, and then 10.0469 inches 
to a decimal fraction of a foot, by dividing by 12. The transformed 
length is then 12.8372 feet. In the new system any length would, 
to begin with, be always expressed in terms of one single unit, and 
to change it to any other unit it would suffice to move the decimal 
period. Thus, a length might be given as 12.432 feet, if convenient 
to use the foot as the main unit, or as 124.32 tenthfeet, if convenient 
to use the tenthfoot. 

In the present system, to reduce 23,478 feet to miles, it is neces- 
sary to divide by 5,280. In the new system, in which the unit for 
long distances would be the thousandfoot (which might be called a 
mile), the reduction would be effected by moving the period three 
places to the left, which would give 23,478 thousandfeet. 

With the present system many of the calculations that constantly 
occur in engineering work are so laborious that they may be de- 
scribed as being really appalling. Such operations as squaring the 
lengths of two structural members and extracting the square root of 
the sum of the squares are exceedingly common, and if those lengths 
are given, for instance, as 12 feet 1043 inches, and 15 feet 93% inches, 
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the process is most tedious and consumes a great deal of time, to 
say nothing of the probabilities of error arising from the many inter- 
mediate operations to be performed and from the necessarily approxi- 
mate character of the decimal fractions used. Another operation 
that frequently occurs in structural work is to multiply two such 
lengths as those given above and divide the product by another 
length expressed in a similar form. Here, too, the labor required 
and the probabilities of error are very great. It is true that work 
of this kind is usually performed by means of tables containing 
common inch fractions reduced to decimals of an inch and of a 
foot, inches reduced to decimals of a foot, logarithms, squares, 
square roots, and other elements of a formidable mechanism in the 
construction of which much precious time has been spent and the 
application of which does not by any means compensate for the in- 
trinsic clumsiness and wastefulness of the system. 


THE METRIC SYSTEM 


The metric system is based on the principles just explained. 
There is but one unit of length—the meter (39.37 inches); but one 
unit of weight, or mass—the gram (about 15.43 grains); but one unit 
of capacity—the liter (about 1.06 liquid quarts, or 0.908 dry quart). 
The auxiliary units are multiples and submultiples of the main 
units, formed according to the decimal system, and named as ex- 
plained above, except that the prefixes indicating multiples are 
Greek and those indicating submultiples are Latin, as shown in the 
following table: 

MULTIPLES 


deca=ten. hecto=hundred. kilo = thousand. 
myria = ten thousand. 


SUBMULTIPLES 


dect =tenth. centi = hundredth. milli = thousandth.. 


Thus, kilogram means thousandgram; centimeter means hundredth- 
meter; milligram means thousandthgram, etc. 

The meter is the length of a platinum-iridium bar, called the in- 
ternational prototype meter, kept near Paris, from which accurate 
copies have been taken to be kept as standards by the different 
countries using the system. One of these copies is kept in Washing- 
ton and is the real standard on which all American units of length, 
even those that do not belong to the metric system, are based, as 
will be presently explained. 

The gram is the one-thousandth part of the weight (more properly, 
the mass) of a platinum cylinder, called the international kilogram 
(about 2.2 pounds), kept also in Paris, and of which there are several 
copies in other countries. 
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The liter is the volume occupied by one kilogram of water at the 
temperature of 4° centigrade and barometric pressure of 760 milli- 
meters (about 30 inches). 

Originally it was intended that the liter should be 1 cubic decimeter. 
After the standards were made, however, it was found by very 
accurate measurements that the present standard liter is a trifle over 
1 cubic decimeter. As the difference, however, is less than 0.003 per 
cent, it can be, and always is, disregarded in all practical calculations. 
Taking, then, 1 liter as 1 cubic decimeter, it follows that the weight 
of either 1 liter or 1 cubic decimeter of water is 1 kilogram; that there 
are 1,000 liters in 1 cubic meter, and that 1 cubic meter of water weighs 
1,000 kilograms—that is, 1 metric ton. It will be readily seen that 
these simple relations greatly facilitate calculations. 





——__—7 WORLD METRIC UNITS 


in comparison with old unstandardized units. 


OLD LIQUID { OLD POUND 
QUART wry (Avoinpupols) 
(Us. america ) 


RELATIVE SIZE OF OLD POUND AND 
WORLD POUND (500 GRAMS) WEIGHTS 


10% DIFFERENCE 


RELATIVE SIZE OF OLD QUART AND WORLD QUART (LITER) 
5% DIFFERENCE 


WORLD YARD (METER) 


RELATIVE SIZE OF OLD YARD AND WORLD YARD (METER) 
10% DIFFERENCE 





The units used for different purposes depend upon the usual magni- 
tudes of the quantities to be measured. Thus, the meter is used for 
the measurement of cloth, ribbons, twine, and other similar mer- 
chandise; the centimeter, for dimensions of small objects, such as 
paper boxes, cardboard, book covers, etc.; the millimeter, for accurate 
dimensions in drawing and in fixing standard sizes of machinery, 
pipe, wire, and the hike. The gram and milligram are used in phar- 
macy and chemistry, while the kilogram (commonly called kilo) is 
used for comparatively heavy articles sold by weight. Grain is sold 
at retail by the liter and at wholesale by the hectoliter. Ordinary 
long distances are usually expressed in kilometers, but the very long 
distances used in geographical measurements are expressed in myria- 
meters. The unit adopted in any case is merely a matter of custom 
and convenience, and if for any reason it 1s desired to change it the 
only operation required is to move the decimal point. 
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In land surveying it is usual to express distances in decameters. 
The area calculated from dimensions thus expressed is in aves, the 
name are having been given to the square decameter. As, however, 
this unit of area is too small for ordinary purposes, the contents of 
land are customarily expressed in hectares, a hectare being 100 square 
decameters, or 1 square hectometer (about 2.5 acres). 

For very heavy weights the metric ton (tonne), which is 1,000 kilo- 
grams and does not differ much from the American long ton, is 
generally used. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE SYSTEM 


We have already called attention to the advantages of the metric 
system arising from its great simplicity. A few more illustrations 
will serve to make some of these advantages more manifest. In 
hydraulic work it is often necessary to express the discharge of a pipe 
in gallons per unit of time. In order to do this the velocity of the 
water and the area of the pipe must be known. ‘The velocity is 
usually determined in feet per second and the dimensions of the pipe 
are given in inches. ‘The first thing to be done is to reduce these 
dimensions to feet, in order to obtain the area of the pipe in square 
feet. The next thing is to calculate the discharge in cubic feet, and 
finally the result must be reduced to gallons by multiplying it by 7.48, 
the number of gallons in a cubic foot. In the metric system, how- 
ever, the velocity is determined in meters per second and the dimen- 
sions of the pipe are given in centimeters. These dimensions are 
converted into meters by simply moving the decimal period two 
places to the left. The area of the pipe is then determined in 
square meters, the discharge in cubic meters, and the result changed 
to liters by moving the decimal period three places to the right, since 
there are 1,000 liters in one cubic meter. 

If the calculations are to be used for water power, the discharge 
must be expressed in pounds, and this makes it necessary to multiply 
by 62.4 the discharge in cubic feet. When the metric system is used 
the discharge in kilograms is numerically the same as the discharge in 
liters, computed as already explained. 

Anyone who has had to make calculations of this kind using the 
American system will readily appreciate the immense economy of 
time and labor accruing from the use of the metric system. 

In calculations relating to the strength of materials it is often re- 
quired to transform pressure in pounds per square inch into pressure 
in tons per square foot. The laboriousness of the necessary opera- 
tions is obvious. In the metric system, on the contrary, if it is re- 
quired to transform pressures in kilograms per square millimeter 
into metric tons per square meter the transformation can be performed 
almost mechanically by reducing kilograms per square millimeter to 
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grams per square millimeter, which is done by a simple manipulation 
of the decimal point, and then observing that a pressure of 1 gram per 
square millimeter is equivalent to 1 metric ton per square meter. 

Another very great advantage of the metric system is the univer- 
sality of its nomenclature. Unlke what happens with the old systems 
in which such names as pound, foot, and many others have different 
meanings in different countries, often, indeed, in the same country, 
the names of the metric units have but one meaning, which is under- 
stood throughout the world, and precludes all danger of ambiguity 
and consequent misinterpretation. 

The simplicity of the metric system is recognized even in countries 
like England and the United States, in which other systems are used 
at present; but some practical considerations, mainly of a commercial 
character, have prevented the adoption of the system in such coun- 
tries. However, there seems little doubt that eventually it will be 
universally adopted. It is now exclusively used in physics, chemistry, 
and other sciences, and very extensively in electrical engineering. 
The adoption of it has been recommended not only by many scientific 
and engineering organizations but, what is more important, by a 
large number of manufacturers. As a matter of fact, many American 
manufacturing concerns have changed from the American to the 
metric system, and they say that by so doing they have accomplished 
very substantial economies, in addition to the greater facility in 
making calculations and handling the work in the drafting room and 
in the shop. 

Although the metric system itself has not yet been generally 
adopted in either England or the United States, there is in both 
countries a strong tendency toward the decimalization of the present 
system and the abolition of a great many units, specially the con- 
fusing and, to the ordinary person, somewhat mysterious units used 
in pharmacy. In engineering work, particularly, common fractions 
have to a very great extent been discarded. Surveying tapes are 
usually divided into feet, tenths, and hundredths, no use whatever 
being made of the inch. The speaking rods used in leveling are 
graduated into feet and tenths, while target rods, used for more 
accurate work, are divided into feet, tenths, and hundredths, and 
carry verniers reading to one-thousandth of a foot. The verniers 
and micrometers used in the shop for the measurement of very 
small dimensions read to hundredths or thousandths of an inch, but 
never to common fractions, such as sixty-fourths. Unfortunately, 
this very process of decimalization, advantageous as it is in itself, 
is in some respects a new element of confusion, or at least of complica- 
tion, for, while the engineer uses decimal fractions in his calculations 
and in many of his measurements, much of the practical work is 
done by using common fractions. Thus when he calculates the 
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length of a structural member in feet and decimal fractions of a 
foot he has to change the result to feet, inches, and common 
fractions of an inch, in which form it must be stated on working 
drawings and given to the man in the shop. 

The main objection raised by Americans and Englishmen to the 
adoption of the metric system is that it would require an entire 
change in millions of standard machines as well as in working plans, 
diagrams, tables, etc. This would no doubt entail very heavy ex- 
penses. A somewhat fiery and hyperbolic American manufacturer 
has figured that the changes would cost him $1,000,000,000, and 
another, a little less deficient in the theory of credibility, or less 
versed in statistic padding, estimates that his loss would amount to 
$750,000,000. While it can not be denied that the change of system, 
if made at once, would cause great losses and almost hopeless con- 
fusion, such dread results would not follow if it were effected gradu- 
ally, allowing for it a period of 20 or 30 years. It seems that the 
opposition now made to the system is in large measure due to preju- 
dice and exaggerated conservatism. Such states of mind are but 
forms of that psychological inertia which has always retarded all 
kinds of progress. They die hard, but they do die. 


AMERICAN STANDARDS ARE THE SAME AS THE METRIC 


It is generally believed that, with the exception of a few units, 
such as the gallon, the American system of weights and measures is 
identical with the English, being based on the same standards. This, 
however, is an error. While in England the standards are the yard, 
the pound, and the gallon, defined by prototypes preserved in Lon- 
don, the American standards are really the meter, the gram (or its 
multiple, the kilogram), and the liter. These standards, which are 
copies of the French standards, are kept in Washington, and the 
customary units—foot, pound, etc.—are derived from them. In 
England 1 inch is defined as one thirty-sixth of the length of the 
standard yard. In the United States 1 inch is defined as a unit 
which will go exactly 39.37 times into the length of the standard 
meter. Likewise in the United States 1 pound is not defined as the 
mass of a certain piece of metal taken as a standard, but as a certain 
fraction of the standard kilogram. The American gallon is defined 
as a volume or capacity of 231 cubic American inches, and as the 
American inch is derived from the meter, the American gallon is thus 
indirectly derived from the meter also. 

This change, which makes the American system slightly different 
from the English, was definitely made in 1893. In 1866 the American 
Congress passed a law in which 39.37 inches was given as ‘‘the legal 
definition of the meter.”’ Since the meter is the actual length of a 
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certain rod, it is obvious that, so long as the inch was a unit deter- 
mined or defined independently of the meter, it would be absurd to 
establish by legislation any exact relation between the two. What 
the law really did was to define the inch in terms of the meter; that 
is, to change the meaning of the word inch, prescribing that there- 
after this word should not be taken as meaning one thirty-sixth of 
the standard English yard, but 31°° of the standard meter. It is as 
if Congress ‘‘legally defined” the distance between New York and 
Philadelphia to be 80 miles. That would not change the actual dis- 
tance as expressed in present miles, but would change the acceptance 
of the term mile, which thereafter should be understood to mean 
one-eightieth of the distance between New York and Philadelphia. 

In order to make explicit the definition impled in the law, the 
Secretary of the Treasury in 1892 authorized the Bureau of Weights 
and Measures ‘‘to derive the yard from the meter,” using the relation 
legalized in 1866. 

A similar decision was dictated with regard to the standard units 
of mass and capacity, making the pound by definition a certain 
fraction of the kilogram, and the gallon 231 cubic inches, it being 
understood that here reference is made to the inch as defined above 
in terms of the meter. Although few Americans know it, all tapes, 
rules, leveling rods, etc., divided into feet and inches or other frac- 
tions are graduated by comparison with the standard meter or with 
a substandard yard derived from the standard meter in accordance 
with the congressional definition of 1866. All this makes the Ameri- 
can system slightly different from the English. However, the differ- 
ence is very small and may be neglected for nearly all practical pur- 
poses, although for very accurate calculations and for the construc- 
tion of tables it must be taken into account. 
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A NOTABLE TRIBUTE TO A GREAT AMERICAN ENGINEER 


By the courtesy of Mr. Minor C. Keith y Meiggs, of New York City, the Pan American Union has 
recently become the custodian of the elaborate testimonial w ought in silver which was presented to 
Henry Meiggs in 1871 on the completion of perhaps his greatest engineering feat in South America— 
the construction of the Oroya Railroadin Peri. The English version of the in ptionreads: ‘‘To Henry 
Meiggs. Gift of his friends, passengers on the S. S. Panama, on his voyage to Mollendo. Lima, January 1, 
1871. Committee named by the subscribers—Juan de la C. Benavente, José F. Canevaro, Ernesto 
Mailnowski, Jorge Elster, Leonidas Ballen.’’ The names of the subscribers are engraved onthe shields 
on the four columns. This remarkable testimonial, which is 42 inches high, with a width of 19 inches 
at the base, has been placed on view in the Union 
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By Martrua M. ALLEN 


O everyone who is familiar with the Big Brother movement 
it is extremely interesting to find that this movement has 
already got well started in Argentina. . . . I was 
impressed when I learned that fifty boys who had no 

homes, or worse than none, and who had come before the Juvenile 
Court of Buenos Aires are being made into useful men at the ‘‘ Casa 
del Nifio,” under the personal direction of the Big Brother movement, 
which in Argentina is a direct offshoot of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. But the original idea was a woman’s, and she carried on 
the work until it outgrew her ability to handle it. 

The “‘Casa del Nifio” at Calle Pedernera 680, Buenos Aires, is 
established under a motto given it by the Y. M. C. A. several years 
ago, ““ Neither jail nor asylum, but home.” A similar institution is 
maintained at Banfield, also under the general supervision of the 
IMG 

In 1910 Sefiora Julia S. de Curto, a widowed Argentine teacher, 
whom the boys loved and called ‘‘Mamita,”’ established the home 
first mentioned and carried it on entirely through her own initiative. 
She is still honorary president. Eight years ago the ‘‘ Y”’ took it over 
because lack of funds was about to cause disintegration. Mr. Ernesto 
Nelson [who for so many years has been a benignant and enlighten- 
ing force in the educational matters of Argentina] became deeply 
interested in it and formed a committee of a dozen Y. M. C. A. 
university students who took the responsibility upon themselves of 
being the big brothers of the little homeless lads. The ‘“Y” backs 
them and includes this organization, which is so close to the hearts 
of its young committee, in its yearly campaign for funds. The young 
men lead the boys in their games and form strong and guiding friend- 
ships with their little brothers. 

The importance of this departure in the manner of treating delin- 
quents who have been guilty of petty offenses—in which is included 
selling newspapers under the proper age—does not lie in the good 
done to the 80 boys in the two ‘‘ Casas,’’ when there are so many more 
who need similar help in a city so great as Buenos Aires that it might 
seem almost futile to touch merely the edges of the problem; it lies 





1 Extracted from The American Weekly, Buenos Aires, Jan. 17, 1925. 
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Courtesy of Caras y Caretas, Buenos Aires 


“CASA DEL NINO” (THE CHILDREN’S HOUSE) BUENOS AIRES 


The Casa del Nino, under the direction of the Big Brother movement, furnishes a true home for homeless 
boys who are there trained for useful manhood. From its establishment by Sra. Julia S. de Curto in 1910, 
the ieeutution has grown to its present stage, eighty boys being cared for in its two homes in the Argen- 
tine capita 
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rather in the fact that the ‘‘Casa”’ is now thought of as a model in 
the Juvenile Court, and that it is changing the thinking of the whole 
country in regard to dealing with delinquent boys. . . . 

The boys at the ‘‘Casa”’ do not wear uniforms. They attend the 
Government schools and make splendid records in scholarship. They 
have an advantage over the average pupil, because from 5.30 to 7.30 
in the evening two of the older lads who attend normal school take 
charge of the preparation of home work. : 

The discipline in the home is exactly the discipline in a well- 
ordered family. Everybody has duties which he must perform; 
everybody must do what is necessary for the common good. 

There are three servants—a cook, a laundress, and a seamstress. 
Aside from the labors performed by these three, the boys do every- 
thing that has to be done about the place. Their duties rotate so 
that deadly monotony, with the consequent distaste for labor which 
it begets, is avoided. A lad who has been a chicken farmer for two 
weeks will be a carpenter for the next two weeks and, a fortnight later, 
an expert maker of beds. Usually four boys at a time are assigned to 
assist the cook. Just now the lads are very happy over the creation 
of a flower garden. They have long had an excellent vegetable garden. 
In the little paper, Nuestro Hogar, which the boys publish, they say: 

Our garden is little, but with our work it has produced sufficient for the neces- 
sities of the house. In summer we have tomatoes, from which we make conserve 
and jam. We cultivate onions in great quantity, and garlic. In winter we 
have a large crop of cabbages. Carrots, potatoes, radishes, and other vegetables 
are always abundant. 

Most of the eggs and chickens are consumed by the family, and 
those which are not needed in the kitchen are sold. This business is 
managed entirely by the boys. The carpenters execute orders for 
Morris chairs, table lamps, and many other articles. 

Mr. Gordon C. Krieger, who for two months has been the director 
of the Casa del Nifio, is carrying on the vigorous athletic program 
which is a tradition of the “Casa.” . . . Self-control, the spirit 
of fair play, unselfishness, decision, speed of thought, are all developed 
in organized play, as well as that feeling of social solidarity which is 
necessary to civic virtue. The recreation is constantly changed so 
that the pleasure may remain keen. 

Many friends visit the ‘‘ Casa,” join in the sports, and talk with 
the boys. This personal, friendly touch with the less fortunate 
members of the community is of immense value. The library is 
accessible, and there is plenty of manual labor for active moments. 
The piano is always open, and there is frequently music to accom- 
pany songs which the boys have written. Visits to the families of 
friends, and ball games with teams from other places spice the days 
with interest. Sometimes the lads are invited to garden parties 
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where they are received as friends of the cnildren of the family which 
is entertaining them. These are moments of high excitement. 

One of the “bows writes very simply in Nuestro Hogar (Our [Elona 
of the change which he finds in himself after a year or so of residence 
in the ‘‘ Casa”’ 


I entered the ‘‘Casa’’ very different from what I now am. I had several 
things the matter with my feet, and Sefor Amatuzzo cured them. In the games 
I was always the last, but after a little time I was able to run to Escarlerchi, 
then to Fabregas, and I think I can soon run as far as Semino. In the high 
jump I have gained 34 centimeters, and I hope to jump higher yet. When I 
arrived, I was thin and very small. Now I can say truly that I am quite differ- 
ent, thanks to the “Casa del Nifio.”’ Never will I forget the friends there, for 
they have started me off right. I think I will be a great basket-ball player, de- 
fending forever the colors of the ‘‘Casa del Nifio.”’ 5 


There is a saying, “If you wish to do something for the man, 
you must begin before he is aman.’”’ The ‘‘ Casa del Nino” is doing it. 
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By Enrique NARANJO 


Consul (ad honorem) of Colombia in Boston 


HE emancipation of the Spanish colonies during the first 
quarter of the past century has been considered the climatic 
point of nineteenth century history. The liberation of 
Spanish America signified, according to the English min- 

ister Canning, the entrance into political life of a new world to coun- 
terbalance the old. When the matter of recognizing the inde- 
pendence of the Spanish American nations came up before the 
English Parliament, the Marquis of Lansdowne spoke in these 
terms: 

“The vastness and importance of the matter with which I am 
about to deal are such, that rarely has a greater or an equal one 
been presented for the consideration of a political body. The results 
extend to a territory whose magnitude and capacity for progress 
almost stupefies the imagination which tries to envisage them.” 

Upon that vast territory to which the Marquis of Lansdowne 
referred there had taken place a struggle lasting 15 years which was 
characterized by the loftiest ideals; a struggle against ignorance, 
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against fanaticism, against the elements; a struggle supported only 
by the patriotism of a group of men actuated solely by the motive 
of that independence which at last was won. During this long and 
bloody strife heroism was continuous, both on the part of the Span- 
iards and among the Americans. Civic and martial virtues alike 
distinguished both sides; atrocious crimes and ruthless slaughter 
stained the laurels of aniete 

The scene of this struggle was chietly Colombia and Venezuela, 
whose history during those days is somewhat involved. The axis 
was Bolivar, the soul of the revolution, the leader who dominated 
the situation. That is why in recalling the situation one must 
constantly invoke his name. 

In 1883, when the first monument to Bolivar was unveiled in 
this country, Mr. Coudert, the eminent New York lawyer who had 
been named official orator of the day, said in his speech: “Bolivar, 
like Washington, freed his country; like Hannibal, he crossed the 
Andes; like Napoleon, he made a triumphant entry into the capitals.” 
And another author adds: “History knows no warrior whose war- 
steed has galloped farther and whose military theater of operations 
has been so vast. Neither Gonzalo de Cordoba, Charles XII, Fred- 
erick the Great, nor the fabulous warriors of Asia, Ghengis Khan 
and Tamerlaine, have overrun so many countries in triumph as 
did he.” With reason and justified pride the Cuban Marti well 
wrote: “Bolivar brought the banners of liberty to more nations 
than any conqueror ever overran under the standards of tyranny.” 


It would be a lengthy task to set down the causes of this struggle 
and its birth. Suffice it to say that the example of the United States 
in liberating itself from England and forming upon the beautiful 
continent that Columbus discovered the first of all American Repub- 
lics was not in vain. The opportune moment came when Spain was 
invaded by the French cohorts, during the temporary dethronement 
of His Catholic Majesty. 

The struggle for independence began in 1810 in the streets of 
Bogotaé, the capital of Colombia; it ended in 1824 upon the field of 
Ayacucho in Peru. In this struggle, longer and more cruel than any 
other, whole regiments that had been recruited in Ireland took part. 
Officers volunteered from the most distinguished families of that 
island and also from England which, perhaps because of its ancient 
rivalry with Spain, consented to this open support of the rebellious 
American colonies. The action was decided by José Maria Cordoba, 
a Colombian general, 24 years old, as handsome as Apollo, as valiant 
as the marshals of the Empire who, with his impromptu battle cry 
‘Paso de vencedores! A la Carga!” (At the double quick of victors! 
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Charge!) dashed at the head of his division against the stalwart 
Spanish ranks. 

Now these crusaders of liberty were not, as is commonly said, 
soldiers of fortune. What really inspired them has been recorded for 
us by one of their descendants in memoirs which history has garnered. 
Let us hear him: “The independent and indomitable spirit of my 
heroic grandfather, who beheld the ruin of his family and the oppres- 
sion of his fatherland [Ireland], his ardent love of liberty and for the 
Republic, his democratic aspirations and ideals, these caused him to 
abandon his country, his comforts, his fortune, and his home in quest 
of a new country in these parts of the New World, where the great 
Bolivar had just proclaimed liberty and the emancipation of the 
Spanish colonies.’’! 

Although men and aid were sent from all sections of Great Britain 
to Bolivar, the most important and most numerous element came 
from Ireland, and Dublin was the center of these activities. 

In Ireland’s capital the recruiting of soldiers went on openly to 
such an extent as to cause a discussion in Parliament. In Dublin, 
those who left for the cause of liberty in the pampas of America were 
given sumptuous banquets. The wife of Daniel O’ Connell, then the 
leader of the opposition to the English Government, herself placed in 
the hands of the expeditionaries the tricolor that had been adopted 
by the republicans beyond the sea, and this was the banner embroid- 
ered by fond feminine hands that was to float in the breezes of the 
Andes, far from Ireland. O’Connell, the great patriot, himself sent 
his son to Bolivar, telling him that this was his dearest offering to 
American independence. 

These facts are never forgotten yonder in the country of my birth, 
and I wish to recall it in this cultured and populous section of these 
United States. Here where on every side, I hear and see Irish names, 
I desire whoever happens to read these lines to know, if he does not 
already, that yonder, beneath the burning sun of our Tropics, brave 
sons of the Emerald Isle helped our ancestors in their struggle for 
independence and in their efforts to found a Republic. 

Among those who thus won glorious renown and imperishable fame 
stands out Daniel F. O’Leary, born in Cork in 1800. Of an illustrious 
family, he was related to Burke, the great Irish tribune, and to 
O’ Connell, whom I have already mentioned. He was even then char- 
acterized by a love for letters—he became the chief authority con- 
cerning documents relating to Bolivar—and a love for liberty. At 
17 he joined the so-called British Legion, which went to Colombia 
in 1817, with the grade of alférez (ensign) under the orders of 
Colonel Wilson. He took part in many battles, waded through 





1 Memoirs of F. Burdett O’Connor, Colonel of the Colombian Liberator Army and General of Division 
of the Army of Peru and Bolivia 1817-1871, published by his grandson, F. O’Connor D’Arlach. 
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DANIEL O’LEARY 


From an historical painting in the Capitol, Bogota, 
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flooded plains, crossed the Andes and followed Bolivar’s armies in his 
weary march across what to-day forms five extensive Republics. At 
Pantano de Vargas, preliminary to the decisive action of Boyaca, he 
was wounded. He served Bolivar as aid-de-camp and accompanied 
other illustrious chiefs in the same capacity. At Carabobo, above the 
plains of Venezuela, he communicated to the British Legion the order 
to resist to the death, an order that was carried out to the letter, 
since more than half of its members were left on the field of battle. 
When the Republic had been established, the English Government 
named him on two different occasions its Minister to Colombia, and 
as if his services had not already been sufficient, he left to posterity, 
in 32 volumes, the most extensive documentation upon Bolivar and 
his war exploits that has ever been accumulated around any historical 
personage. 

O’Leary married in Colombia a woman of high lineage and died 
in Bogoté on February 24, 1877. To this day his descendants, 
who belong to the flower of society, live in that capital. Upon the 
field of Boyacé, around the obelisk that marks the immortal site of 
the battle that gave liberty forever to Colombia, there, among the 
busts of other heroes, is that of Ireland’s illustrious son. His 
family is still represented also in the United Kingdom. In Eltham, 
county of Kent, we know that one of his descendants lives, bearing 
his name. 


Another Irishman who won fame in the struggle tor the liberty of 
South America, was F. Burdett O’Connor, born like O’Leary in 
Cork, on June 12, 1791. 

“My grandfather,’ says the grandson who has collected his 
memories, ‘‘was the last representative of that ancient royal house of 
Ireland that has nurtured in its bosom so many distinguished men 
who have brought imperishable glory to their fatherland, some in 
the halls of Parliament, others in the forum, in letters, in diplomacy 
and on the field of battle, and still others by sacrificing their lives as 
martyrs to the Catholic faith and to their religious belief, which this 
family has preserved intact through the centuries.”’ 

O'Connor, like many another officer, went to Colombia in 1818 
to place himself under Bolivar’s orders. Together with the Colom- 
bian troops he took part in the campaigns that won liberty for 
Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia. After the battle of Ayacucho, in 
which he served as chief of staff, he settled in Bolivia, where he died, 
and where his descendants still dwell. A granddaughter of his, 
Alicia O’ Connor D’Arlach, was some years ago proclaimed queen in a 
literary tournament in the city of La Paz, capital of Bolivia. In 
talent and beauty, evidently, the prestige of her ancestors’ heroic 
virtues may be perpetuated. 
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Like so many of his comrades, O’ Connor wrote his memoirs. It 
is in the reading of the recollections of these men that their struggles 
may the better be appreciated. Speaking of his family and of the 
reasons that led him to come to America, occurs the following pas- 
sage which I can not resist transcribing. 

‘“My uncle, Arthur O’Connor, leader of the Irish insurrection of 
1798 and, in consequence, an exile from English territory, found 
himself in France as a division general, but not in active service, 
because of a difference that he had with the Emperor in Boulogne, 
where the so-called Irish army was gathered for the purpose of 
freeing their country.” It seems that, against the will of the Irish 
patriot, Napoleon incorporated this small army into his own after 
he had brought them to Spain by leading them to believe that he 
would aid them against England. 

On one occasion during the Peruvian campaign, some hundreds of 
leagues from the soil of Colombia, Bolivar invited O’Connor to an 
intimate meal. The two are seated face to face, without witnesses, 
before a small table. Bolivar makes many inquiries about Ireland. 
O’Connor tells him that he has already learned quite a little in 
America; that to the theoretical knowledge acquired in the military 
colleges he has added now the practical experience of war, and that 
if a war for independence should break out in Ireland, a thing they 
so much desired, his wish was to return to Europe and be of use to 
his fatherland. 

At this Bolivar rises to his feet, as O’Connor tells in his Memoirs, 
and embracing him closely, exclaims: ‘Ah! If I only had many 
more chiefs hke you! Take comfort, O’Connor; help me in this 
campaign, which I hope will be the last, and I'll give you a regiment 
of my plainsmen to help you liberate your country, your [reland!”’ 
This incident gives food for thought; it reveals the eternal aspiration 
of the Irish people for freedom and, also, Bolivar’s love of 
liberty. : 

The first expeditions weighed anchor from English ports in 1817. 
Restrepo, the historian of the Colombian revolution, presents the 
following record of the sailings: 

In 1817.—The vessel India, with Colonel Skeene and 300 men; 
this was wrecked off the coast of France. 

The Prince, with Colonel Wilson and a cavalry corps. 

The Emerald, with Colonel Hippisley and the first regiment of 
Hussars and the first regiment of Lancers. 

The Dowson, with Colonel Campbell and a regiment of riflemen. 

The Britannia, with Colonel Gilmore and an artillery brigade. 

The Grace, with Colonel MacDonald and a group of officers. 

In 1819.—There arrived with Colonel Elson, 572 veterans on the 
coast of Venezuela. mes 
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With Colonel English come 1,200 to the island of Margarita. To 
the same place come 300 German riflemen. 

With General MacGregor come 600 men to the coast of New 
Grenada. 

With Colonel Meceroni come 300 more to the same shores. 

General d’Evereux, alone, brought 1,729 Irishmen of whom 187 
perished in the Barbadoes in a shipwreck, and 200 more belonging 
to the same legion arrived in the vessel Flora. 

Many of these men died in the service of the Republic and but 
few returned to the verdant isle. A plan is now afoot to raise a 
monument to them in the capital of Colombia; in the meantime, a 
marble tablet in their honor with letters of gold has been placed in 
the facade of the national capitol. 
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It is not difficult to imagine the sufferings of these men under a 
tropical sun, in a country ravaged by a war to the death, in which 
there was little pity for the vanquished! Their first impression was 
the worst; they rebelled against the discipline of their superiors, so 
that morale was enforced with an iron hand. Nevertheless, when the 
opportunity came to fight, says Restrepo, these troops showed that 
they had formed part of the cohorts who vanquished the French 
eagles. 

An English officer who was one of the first to present himself in 
the camp of Bolivar’s plainsmen, and who has left us his recollections, 
tells of the minute inspection to which his equipment was subjected. 
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For the expeditions of the plainsmen were outfitted with extreme 
care. “‘ The plainsmen,”’ he says, ‘‘admired our arms very much, but 
they were surprised to discover that we did not use the lance, which 
they considered indispensable. One of them, who wore a very deter- 
mined air, said as he presented us with a spirited horse and a rough 
lance, ‘These are the weapons that count here.’ And time proved 
him right.” 

Generalissimo Bolivar is described by the author of the Memoirs 
from which we quote in the following words: 

“ Bolivar’s equipment corresponded closely to the extremely scanty 
resources of the patriot army. He wore a dragoon private’s helmet, 
a blue blouse with red braid trimming and three rows of gilt buttons; 
rough trousers of the same color as the blouse, and hempen sandals. 
He used a light lance with a black pennon on which were embroidered 
a skull and crossbones, with the motto: Liberty or Death. 

‘“‘Searcely were these English officers incorporated into the army,’’ 
relates the author of these Memoirs, ‘‘when a horseman gallops up 
to announce that a Spanish regiment is in sight. The republican 
leaders come running tumultuously to Bolivar in noisy competition 
for the honor of leading the troops against the enemy. Paez, rather 
than asking a favor, seemed to be demanding a prerogative, won by 
a nod of assent.” 

It was with such warriors as these, hardened by life in the tropics, 
famiharized with every manner of toil and privation, that the sons 
of Ireland united themselves. 

Passing from the immense eastern plains of Colombia to the valleys 
of New Granada, many froze to death in the snows of the Andes. 
They lacked shelter, their mounts lacked feed. Bolivar, observing 
that Colonel Rook had his crimson coat buttoned over his bare 
skin, cried to one of his assistants, ‘“Give one of my shirts to the 
Colonel!” ‘Which?’ exclaims his assistant. ‘“‘ Your Excellency has 
only the one on your back!”’ 

Some days later Rook fell wounded during a charge. A bullet had 
shattered his elbow. The surgeon applied the tourniquet, and with- 
out employing any anesthetic whatsoever, amputated the arm. Seiz- 
ing the latter with his remaining hand, the heroic Irishman waved 
it aloft and crying: “Hurrah for Liberty!” expired. In honor of 
this brave man Bolivar then issued one of his laconic proclamations— 
but of what arresting eloquence it was! 


Such were these soldiers of freedom. History has gathered their 
names. But since then there have come to Colombia no more sons 
of Ireland—that land which occupies such a favored place in the grati- 
tude of Colombia, 
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By Jos& Santos CHOCcANO '! 


I am the spirit primeval 

I am the spirit primeval of the Andes and the selvas. 

I am the rustle of the leaves in the night, 

Which to my verses play an orchestral accompaniment. 
I am the song of the lark and the linnet 

At dawn, when the snow-tipped crests glow roseate-hued. 
I am the hymn of waters and of winds, 

The cracking of rocks, 

The creaking of tree trunks, 

The howling of wild beasts— 

I am the spirit primeval, 

I am the spirit primeval of the Andes and the selvas. 


My teachers are the vibrant trees, 

Whose branches entangle the wild west wind, 

And the bubbling spring whose lacy patterns 

On the velvet sward are seen. 

They are the gusts of wind 

Which whirl in the yawning cavern’s throat, 

The sobbing dells 

And the sleeping hilltops, 

The tree that yields branches, and the tones that yield flowers, 
And the flowers which, nowt dumb, yield kisses. 


My teachers have taught me many things 

New unto man; the harmonious secrets 

Of great Mother Nature: 

They have added to my lyre 

Which is of stone 

Another string: the string of savage music. 

And thus I sing to my lyre of eight strings. 

I am the spirit primeval, 

I am the spirit primeval of the Andes and the selvas. 


Oft in my deepest thought 
It has seemed to me 
I was a tree, a very corpulent tree, 





1Translated from the original Spanish of the greatest of Peruvian poets into unrhymed English verse 
by Isabel S. Shepard. 
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With roots gigantic. 

And I grew, and grew, 

Till searce ten men my girth might span, 

And men grew dizzy 

Watching me spring far out above the selva. 

In the hollow of my trunk 

Found shelter, as in a den, 

The jaguars, who sharpening their fangs upon my bark, 
Or curved into a ball, licked their leprous sores. 

I was a tree, a corpulent tree, 

And my branches burgeoned in the vibrant spring, 
And my flowers like chalices at a feast where life was sung. 
And thus I towered erect an eager spirit, 

And far beneath my foliage 

Stretched full length upon the moss 

Were all the mighty chieftains of the earth 

Celebrating a great reunion. 

And in the crowd appeared 

The grandfather of all the tribes of men, 

With beard like twisted coil of snakes. 


Again I have dreamed 

That I was the summit of an Andean peak 
Formed of one great pinnacle of rock: 

And upon me in my tragic insolence, 

Rested a snow-cap ten centuries old, 

Frozen to my crest. 

From the top of the Andes 

I have gazed upon endless miles and leagues; 
While the snow upon my brow 

Dissolved into fine skeins of limpid water, 

And streams, entangled in my many fissures, 
Formed necklaces of diamond or of pear], 
While I contemplated, contemplated, contemplated, 
The lush beauty of the selvas, 

And the forests covering the great pampas— 
The tracery of the rivers that down me flowed, 
The vast and nebulous horizon 

And the wide cincture of the seas, 

And the long line of flying herons. 


I was a peak of the Andes, 
A single haughty rock peak 
When, suddenly, 
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Above the chill of my eternal snows 

I felt the coming of a great bird, 

I felt the coming of a great bird in the clouds. 

He, descending, dug his ten claws into my crest 
Uttering his strident call, 

The call of the Condor, 

Like the muffled sound of a trumpet. 

A call that has resounded throughout long, long centuries; 
The voice which in all my songs I echo; 

And which I sing through all the ages, 

As I strike the eight notes of my eight-stringed lyre. 
lam the spirit primeval 

I am the spirit primeval of the Andes and the selvas. 
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By Laura GarReEty ! 


United States Consulate, Puerto Cabello, Venezuela 


HE trip began at Puerto Cabello on a clear, cool, bright day. 
Almost all days are bright here. Even California can give 
no finer climate than is usually to be found in this part. of 
Venezuela. At 7 in the morning when we started, the sun 

shone over a sea as blue as ever was the Bay of Naples. Puerto 
Cabello has the best harbor in the country and in colonial times it was 
the chief port. The area of the harbor is not great, but it is easily 
accessible and exceedingly safe. Quite large ships, ships of 10,000 
tons and more, call here. On entering the harbor to the left is seen 
the Castillo, a fort well known to all who have read Richard Harding 
Davis's ‘‘White Mice.” As readers of that interesting story know, 
this fort is supposed to be connected with the other side of the en- 
trance to the harbor, where the American consulate is now situated, 
by an underwater tunnel. It is a curious fact that there are hollow 
spaces under the consulate, though their depth, extent and direction 
are unknown and probably unknowable. The fort is more than a 
century old but it is provided with modern artillery. It is also used 
as a prison. Here each Easter morning the prisoners are permitted 
to see the ceremony of the “Blessing of the sea.” This ceremony 
takes place at daybreak, too early to get a photograph. Itis preceded 
by the explosion of many varieties of fireworks and the sending up of 
hot-air balloons. Softly the distant sound of chanting is heard and 
soon a crowd appears in the distance, a crowd which seems very large 
when the population of the city, about 15,000, is considered. But 
then almost the entire town is present on the occasion. As the crowd 
draws hear it is seen that the nucleus consists of the venerable padre 
of the church preceded by two boys swinging censers. Over his head 
is a canopy embroidered in beautiful designs by the patient hands of 
many devout experts of the needle. The procession moves through 
the silent, awed crowd and slowly approaches the temporary altar 
erected at the landing for small boats. The priests gather about the 
altar and the crowd closes in around them. A short service is held 
and the padre turns to bless the sea. The entire surface of the har- 
bor is covered with boats of all sizes and kinds. One little urchin in 
a dugout canoe adds a comedy touch by upsetting, purposely, then 





1 Mrs. Wm. P. Garrety. 1027 
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climbing calmly back into his miniature ship. As the padre raises 
his hand in blessing every oar is raised in salute. Then the hand is 
lowered, the oars are dropped, and the ceremony is over for another 
year. 

Venezuela is a land of striking contrasts, one mignt almost say a 
land of paradox. Under the wonderful beauty of the land, water, 
and sky there is a mystery, a quality which at first escapes observa- 
tion but which later obtrudes everywhere. The tunnel mentioned 
above is an excellent example of this mysticism. 

After a ride of some 54 kilometers—we should have covered this 
distance in less than an hour—we arrived at Valencia. However, we 
required about two hours for this part of the trip, as our automobile 
was suffering from an acute attack of wontgoitis during part of the 
time. Valencia was founded in 1555 and named by Alonso Diaz 
Moreno. For a time it was the capital of Venezuela and to-day it 
is one of the most picturesque cities of the country. Its old Spanish 
houses with stained glass windows and doors, its lovely patios or 
central courtyards filled with flowering plants and stately palms, all 
make it a place where one wishes to linger for days. 

About an hour’s ride from Valencia is a plain where was fought one 
of the greatest, in fact, the decisive, battle for the independence of 
Venezuela, the Battle of Carabobo, on June 24, 1821. Here we saw 
a triumphal arch erected to the victorious heroes. This place is not 
only of historical interest, but it is also notable for its beauty. As 
everywhere in Venezuela, there are of course the brilliant azure of a 
tropical sky and balmy breezes. To these are added the lovely arch 
showing clear against a background of rugged mountains, gray near 
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by and purple in the distance. At the side of the road is the beautiful 
sparkling lake of Valencia, where the varieties of fish are exceedingly 
numerous. ‘They are of all sizes and colors, some of the colors being 
so vivid that they would not be thought real if seen in a painting. 
Every color is there—red, green, black, white, blue, and even, I 
suspect, Scotch plaid. Note: This isn’t a fish story either. But one 
may fish with excellent results from the Ist of January to the 31st 
of December. In the lagoons are numerous alligators which love to 
come out and lie in the hot sunshine and enjoy a siesta. But occa- 
sionally one does so to his sorrow, like the one shown in the photo- 
| graph, where a fine large boa is crushing the alligator into a pulp. 
| Needless to say the alligator did not survive the operation. 

Many of the inhabitants show signs of Indian ancestry. Some are 
almost or quite pure-blooded Indians. About thirty tribes have been 
classified and their remnants still inhabit the forests near the principal 
rivers, such as the Caroni, the Caura, and the Parana, and especially 
near the upper Orinoco and its tributaries. The Indians are very 
industrious, making baskets and hammocks which are brought to the 
cities by wandering traders. For weapons they use the bow and 
arrow, also the blowpipe with poisoned arrows. All are skilled 
canoemen, fishermen, and hunters. They make fish traps which 
greatly resemble the old-fashioned workbaskets used by our grand- 
mothers, but much enlarged. The traps are baited with a piece of 
meat or of fish, weighted, and sunk in deep water. The fish become 
curious and entering to investigate the free lunch, find they have a 
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pressing invitation to remain until the fisherman calls to take them 
to another meal—his. 

Hunting is another sport that may be indulged in the year round. 
There are always plenty of game birds and animals. Hundreds of 
land and aquatic species are found in all parts of the country, on 
the plains, in the forests, along the shores, or in the vicinity of the 
lakes, rivers, and lagoons. There are many other species which are 
interesting though not game birds. Among these is the little green 
parakeet, which tells the world his name very clearly. He can hide 
in a hole no bigger than a quarter of a dollar and calls out his name 
while you look for him in vain. When caught young they be- 
come very tame and they are probably the only small birds which 
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will remain at home with their owner without the necessity of con- 
fining them in a cage. There are many interesting animals to be 
found in the country. Among these is the little brown marmoset, 
a kind of monkey, often to be seen jumping from tree to tree or 
hanging by his tail from the branches. Deer are plentiful and are 
much hunted for their meat and their skins. This seems a cruel sport 
and heartless, once you have looked into their beautiful brown eyes 
which seem so sad and pleading. They are the most harmless and 
graceful animals to be found. No other animal is quite so graceful 
and lovely with their arched necks and slender legs. They look as 
though their ancestors for thousands of years had been thoroughbreds. 
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They are very alert and ordinarily are able to detect the presence of 
an enemy half a mile away if the wind is toward them and away from 
the intruder. 

One tribe of Indians is the Goajuas. They are strong and warlike 
and have successfully resisted all attempts to subjugate them for 
centuries. The fairly well-tilled fields are tended by the women. 
Potatoes, corn, manioc, and yucca are cultivated, also the banana 
and plantain. Hthnologically they belong to the Carib group. Many 
of the servants in and near Caracas, the capital, are of this race. 

The Andino Indians are probably the best looking, best formed, 
and most intelligent of the aboriginal inhabitants. They retain 
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This monument, in the vi 
cinity of Valencia, marks 
the field of the battle 
which freed Venezuela 
from Spanish rule 





many of their native industries, such as the manufacture of cloth 
from the fiber of the moriche palm and the making of simple earthen- 
ware. Most of these people use but little clothing, the children none 
at all. It is nothing to them if the styles for ladies’ skirts call for long 
ones, short ones, wide ones, or narrow ones. It is all one to them. 
At my first meeting with one of them I was at a loss for a subject for 
conversation. The party of the second part was not interested in the 
Geneva Conference nor in Ma Ferguson. So I decided to talk about 
horses, as many of the Indians have beautiful ones. A horse is often 
more to an Indian than his wife, for there are fewer of them. But all 
the Indians seem to have wives even if they lack horses. 
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THE PRESIDENT OF VENEZUELA WITH A GROUP OF FRIENDS 


General Juan Vicente Gomez, the President, in uniform, is seated at the right of the tree 





A SECTION OF CARACAS 


The Palace of Miraflores, residence of the President, in the middle distance 
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THE MILITARY COLLEGE, CARACA 





i The ‘‘ West Point”’ of Venezuela 





A NEGRO FAMILY OF VENEZUELA 
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Everywhere in Venezuela the people are kindly and courteous, and 
smiles are far more plentiful than frowns. They are very fond of 
giving and receiving presents on any and all occasions. A person 
departing on even a short journey exchanges gifts with all his friends, 
and the gifts may be anything from a fish to a diamond ring. 

One thing that the average person dislikes is to be awakened at 5 
in the morning (perhaps after an all-night dance) by a boy or man 
singing ‘‘ Carbon?” pronounced car-bone with the accent on the bone. 
Sometimes the carbon is being sold by a sefiorita dressed in all the 
colors of the rainbow and 
leading a diminutive burro 
so completely covered with 
sacks of charcoal that he 
is completely invisible. 

Venezuela is the most 
accommodating country in 
the world as to climate. 
To find a suitable temper- 
ature it is only necessary 
to vary the elevation. 
This great variety permits 
the growing of coconuts, 
tobacco, cotton, beans, 
corn, and, near Caracas, 
even grapes and straw- 
berries. Neither artificial 
drainage nor irrigation is 
necessary, so well balanced 
is the alternation of dry 
spells and rain. 

Never was there a more 
beautiful road for color 


and form than that to 


MONUMENT COMMEMORATING THE BATTLE 
Caracas. Itruns through ORGS CL OUNE 





and between mile-high 
mountains and it is kept in excellent condition for automobiles. At 
Maracay we stopped for lunch at the hotel, where we had a sumptu- 
ous meal of many varieties of meat, vegetables, and fruits. As every- 
where in Venezuela, the servants were willing and obliging and 
smiling and seemed really anxious that we should enjoy our short stay. 
The next point of interest was the ‘‘Escuela Militar,” or military 
college, the West Point of Venezuela, situated on the Monte de 
Piedad, more than a thousand meters above sea level. It somewhat 
suggests West Point with its beautiful building against a background 
of rugged mountains. 
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Only the more interesting points can be noted in an article of this 
kind, but it is certain that the trip is worth taking. There are 
always minor discomforts such as a little dust and occasional holes in 
the road, though these are very few. But overhead is the clear azure 
of a tropical sky where the sun burns like a white flame only partly 
and occasionally obscured by little wooly clouds. It seems to be 
fine weather almost always, for the rain comes seldom. At several 
points on the road are sad memorials, crosses erected where men have 
died from accidents or otherwise. 

After covering some two hundred and fifty kilometers in about six 
and a half hours we reached Caracas, situated nearly a thousand 
meters above the sea. Here we were glad to find our room at the 
hotel waiting for us and we greatly appreciated the opportunity to 
rest. 
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By Matitpa PHILLIPs 


Chief Statistician, Pan American Union 


RADE of the United States with the 20 Latin American 
Republics for the fiscal year ended June 30,1925, as com- 
piled by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
United States Department of Commerce, shows an increase 

over the preceding fiscal year of 9.8 per cent. 
Divided as to imports and exports, the trade for the two years was: 














Fiscal year Imports Exports | Total trade 
peepee Se 
LO DARD Restless ioe ites seated ela tes oar ral aU NN ar ane $1, 015, 557, 618 | $809, 122,825 | — $1, 824, 680, 443 
DA Pe EA ges SU nS NOR 983, 141, 891 | 678, 366, 707 | 1, 661, 508, 598 
Titi CreaSe ese cs mee) ean MC Gee fe a Sg 32, 415, 727 | 130, 756, 118 | 163, 171, 845 
Increase (percent) =e Sa eer ae eee hae 3. 2 | 19. 2 | 9.8 








Compared with the fiscal year 1913-14, United States imports 
from the Latin American Republics during the last fiscal year were 
greater by 117 per cent, while exports to those countries were in- 
creased by 189 per cent. 
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The following tables show the distribution of United States trade 
with Latin America for the fiscal years 1913-14, 1923-24, and 




























































1924-25: 
Trade of the United States with Latin America, twelve months ended June 30 
IMPORTS 
Countries of origin 1914 1924 1925 
IN Ire co Seer Mee UA Meanie sN Bees mer Soran isc | $92, 690, 566 | $153, 574,036 | $185, 109, 260 
Guatemala tee tae ere Ae ee ee ee | 4, 078, 612 9, 260, 816 10, 420, 612 
Salyad or enna ee tear SIE eer lena este uss loiter 1, 158, 320 3, 158, 444 3, 394, 473 
EH Ond unas tonne tet ae AME toi eR Gul 3, 130, 328 4, 716, 436 7, 157, 642 
INI CAT AR a Brees tier mers eee Oe penne ea ISU | 1, 395, 248 5, 905, 628 5, 481, 423 
COS CAGE Ga eee een a ae ee Nee MERE ee aS | 3, 570, 364 4, 656, 761 4, 173, 091 
IRATE eee oa Seren tsa eben ever ne Uae te te or 4, 509, 719 4, 344, 496 6, 342, 645 
Orb eae a RU eee ges, et ee 131, 303, 794 | 359,819,351 | 291, 915, 139 
IDYovoavraN ERM IGANG cogs ece i ye ERT 3, 876, 834 8, 755, 320 6, 695, 175 
EFT 1 a os Sa Re is ee a Cee PE ey ED 691, 807 1, 453, 453 1, 928, 525 
INoTuheAmericaneRepublicsesseusssess saa eee ee 246, 405, 592 | 555, 644, 741 522, 617, 985 
FA en tina eaten eeu m ewan Miah men eee erat fae sae 45, 123,988 | 77, 423, 752 78, 061, 321 
HES OL sy] eay Leone ee nee te ey Stee ina ie et a etc ee 70 786, 206 110, 174 
TEVA ose ae SEGUE Wee RG a 1 ee ee Oe ea 101, 329, 073 | 146, 255,852 | 198, 546, 477 
(CH Ce es ee eae OSA Re de a 25, 722, 128 | 92, 504, 750 99, 028, 041 
Colombia 16,051,120 | 54, 806, 301 59, 333, 787 
IK clad Or eee eaigeetee Cs gene eres Ma aiteaee garment aNS 3, 595, 456 5, 784, 511 7, 385, 783 
Paraguay 1 64, 651 311, 689 239, 931 
(6, OS ae 12, 175, 723 28, 621, 301 18, 056, 105 
Uruguay 7, 715, 144 6, 875, 439 14, 542, 413 
Venezuela 9, 763, 069 14, 127, 349 17, 635, 601 
SouthsAmenicansRepublicss sis 5ansen- ues tens arenes 221, 540,422 | 427,497,150 | 492, 939, 633 
MotalelcatinwAmeni cae ss sees aes nee nea ae 467, 946, 014 | 983, 141,891 | 1, 015, 557, 618 
EXPORTS 
Countries of destination 1914 1924 1925 

A WG Yo i A ge ae RN ee Cn $38, 748, 793 | $124, 084,099 | $146, 833, 521 
(Grey Geri al] ee ees ae ead ee ere oe ee 3, 601, 813 7, 179, 404 9, 276, 543 
Salvador sees area e ee eiioisen Sold ahi e Mee Pane eee men 2, 155, 138 5, 422, 345 8, 646, 016 
TBKSTHORDIGE seca eae a ere Ge he ee nese eG ROI Bea a 4, 873, 512 9, 304, 340 9, 831, 123 
IN Cara pt eees ae ceeeen ere umnb a eh eee tn enuneee 2, 629, 034 5, 834, 651 6, 415, 347 
CostayR ica an sn eae ee eat UE en ae 3, 501, 386 5, 456, 809 6, 709, 201 
LERNOUT 0d eso eek Se SAE PSM a OS Ne ASD ea oa a EN oe 22, 678, 234 23, 818, 242 27, 510, 169 
(Ca Se eae TOTO es i oa ee aNd 68, 884, 428 | 192,297,954 | 206, 662, 049 
IDNayrauiau(Gaye IRGC ooo oe 4,917,201 | 14, 454, 804 16, 673, 398 
EVAL Giemsa UN es LY Sorta oe alee ee 5, 540, 705 11, 822, 318 13, 150, 461 
INorthvAm ericanvRepublics #222 2as ses seen eas 157, 530, 244 | 399, 674, 966 451, 707, 828 
YAM POT LiTY ame ae te ats en eae PoE bie eee ae eral NeE 45, 179,089 | 106,690,799 | 134, 864, 211 
SES OLiysich Wma sale EE NN Dt Seat ee Mere ee 1, 145, 555 3, 624, 218 4, 665, 351 
Tayi yA cen Penr SG ane e Srey auc erin IE Hecate abe 29,963,914 | 53, 985, 282 80, 590, 029 
Cail 6 eee nk Se Saree oh ode ioe Se news aoeeaee 17, 432, 392 30, 869, 865 34, 783, 981 
COlOm pi ateee Ses hs sae NR Deas a ea eee 6, 786, 153 | 22, 739, 349 33, 816, 810 
iB Cad Oren setae Shan Seen Canam ne Lom a en ean cee aD 2, 967, 759 4, 836, 640 5, 609, 668 
PATA Ee ay Lau eM aMNe oii ated | Wr Nee Vee eta a ee MR 173, 191 681, 731 1, 001, 658 
(Per eee te EEG cl eer UN ALIN oon) basalt Oe RaPnea 7, 141,252 | 22, 675, 761 23, 301, 027 
WUTC ay eee eee aa han hee ae ee Eee ela k ee 5, 641, 266 17, 349, 432 18, 796, 650 
VIC OZ Ue alent see tee Seek Se enrictn AER Ee TNS rare 5, 401, 386 15, 238, 664 19, 985, 612 
SOU ARAM er Cam BEYe TOU CS pees eens a eee en 121, 831,957 | 278, 691, 741 357, 414, 997 
AROLA pe ating AI Cr Cae em ne oe Ben kee) eee ee 279, 362, 201 678, 366, 707 809, 122, 825 














1 United States statistics credit commodities in considerable quantities imported from and exported to 
Bolivia and Paraguay via ports situated in neighboring countries not to the Republics of Bolivia and 
Paraguay but to the countries in which the ports of departure or entry are located. 





Courtesy of Touring Club Argentino, Buenos Aires 


ROADS OF ARGENTINA 


Upper: The road to Chile, via the Pass of Uspallata. Center: Another section of the same road across 
Abra Rawson. Lower: The Cordoba-San Juan road 
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Courtesy of Touring Club Argentino, Buenos Aires 


TYPES OF ARGENTINE BRIDGES 


Upper: Bridge over the Mendoza River at Uspallata. Second: Drawbridge over the Riachuelo, Buenos 
Aires. Third: Bridge spanning the Potrero River, Tucum4n Province. Lower: Vereda Bridge, over 
the Rio Grande, at Tilcara, Jujuy Province 
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OIL REFINERY AT La Piata.—The Ministers of Agriculture, 
Public Works, and Marine recently visited the oil refinery at the 
Central Dock of La Plata, which was begun about nine months ago. 
The refinery plant covers 1,500 square meters, on which are located 
seven crude oil tanks 10 feet high by 114 in diameter, holding 8,500 
tons. The first refinery has been constructed for the production of 
gasoline, crude naptha, kerosene and other first products. The 
second refinery section is now under construction. When the entire 
plant is completed it will be perfectly equipped to produce the by- 
products of petroleum. 

ESTIMATES OF BUENOS AIRES POPULATION.—The police department 
of Buenos Aires on June 1, 1925, took an informal census of the city 
by police districts for the redistribution of city service. As a result 
of this census’ the population of the capital of Argentina is estimated 
to be 2,310,441. 

First NationaL Congress oF Economists AND PusBiic Ac- 
COUNTANTS.—On July 4, 1925, the Congress of Economists and Public 
Accountants was opened in Buenos Aires under the patronage of the 
Ministry of Justice and Public Instruction, the Faculties of Eco- 
nomics in the various Universities, and other colleges and schools. 
The program of study covered four sections: 1. Bankruptcy laws, 
stock companies, insurance and insurance companies, banks, cor- 
porations, bases for valuation and inventories, registration of failures, 
public registry of trade, and similar subjects. 2. Special legislation 
regulations for the profession of public accountant, financial and other 
accounting, and reforms in the law of accounting. 3. Commercial 
instruction embodying standardization of plans for study. 4. Organ- 
ization of the profession and the federation of colleges of accountancy. 

Cotton CooPERATIVE FEDERATION.—On July 1, 1925, the directors 
of the cotton cooperative associations of the Provinces of Santiago 
del Estero, Corrientes, and Tucumaén met to discuss the formation of 
a National Cotton Cooperative Federation for the benefit of cotton 
planters. It was decided that this federation should have its offices 
in Santa Fé, capital of the province of the same name, which is the 
central point of the cotton-raising regions. In the draft of the sta- 
tutes of the new organization plans are made for loans by the Bank 
of the Nation to cotton planters, the largest loan to be 5,000 pesos at 

1040 
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the rate of 100 pesos per hectare and 10 centavos per kilogram of 


estimated cotton crop. 
BOLIVIA. 


REGULATIONS FOR THE ERECTION OF WIRELESS STATIONS.—On 
June 22, 1925, the Government issued an important decree governing 
the erection, in the Republic, of wireless transmitting and sending 
stations. According to this decree the installation of either official 
or private wireless stations 1s free. All permits for erecting wireless 
stations shall be issued by the Minister of Communications on receipt 
of a favorable report made by the Director General of Telegraphs. 
The wave lengths used by private wireless stations, either transmitting 
or receiving, shall always be longer or shorter than the wave length 
used by official stations. The wireless transmitting stations are 
divided in five classes as follows: Stations erected for teaching pur- 
poses at either public or private schools; stations erected by foreign 
or native concerns or persons for experimental purposes; stations for 
establishing direct communication between two or more fixed points 
belonging to the same person or concern; private or official broad- 
casting stations; amateur stations. Permits for receiving stations 
will be granted to both foreign or native concerns or persons. The 
application for a permit to erect a wireless station must state the 
type of station to be installed and the location, giving also enough 
details to determine just what disturbances might be caused in the 
vicinity by such a plant. The initial license fee for a private receiv- 
ing station is 5 bolivianos. Thereafter a monthly payment of 3 
bolivianos is required. 

IMPROVEMENTS FOR THE PUBLIC MARKETS OF La Paz.—The 
Municipal Council of La Paz recently made a contract with a com- 
mercial firm for the purchase of 300 marble top tables for use in the 
markets of that city. One hundred of these tables have already been 
delivered and placed in the center market of La Paz. 


BRAZIL 


Hicuway Frperatrion.—A Brazilian Highway Federation has 
been formed which will ultimately be composed of members and repre- 
sentatives of national institutions and associations which are especially 
interested in the development of highways and transportation. The 
Federation will also invite to become its members representatives 
appointed by the federal, state, and municipal governments. The 
aim of the Federation will be: 

(a) To study and examine the fundamental principles which contribute to the 


development of highway transportation. 
(b) To aid and encourage the construction and preservation of highways. 
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(c) To study the plans and make the organization a Federal Department that 
will cooperate and assist in the construction of highways subordinate to a general 
plan. 

(d) To collect statistics which will show the exact situation as regards national 
highways and the requirements thereof. 

(e) Create in engineering schools, preliminary and professional schools the 
study of subjects relating to highway construction, its preservation, traffic, and 
finances. 


FRUIT EXPORTS.—Statistics on Brazilian fruit exports show that 
bananas are not the only fruit exported, and it is hoped that this will 
prove a source of additional income. In 1924, 22,174,052 milreis 
were received from the sale of fruit, distributed in the following 
manner: 











Fruit Amount Income 

Milreis 
IPIMEA 1 PICS ie sees oe ae ee eee ee ee De ne ae Meee Rn neo Ba kilos_- 866, 800 895, 794 
ABS ATV ATV ASS oor ai ees ONL LYS Da ata a a Pl meee as es one EL ey eee LE a bunches_-_| 3, 879, 428 15, 459, 725 

COCOAMUTS Gus Se eee ce een oe eee EU are ue eee renee hundreds-.- 2, 010 17,3 
TAT CS Beene ee Oe piesa Ba BSL ores seeped an By Les Mie kates At nr eee a NE do 730, 685 5, 733, 831 
IN OLISPECIiL eS 2 he ene ES OE Rie ae BRO Oe 2 a eee kilos_- 7, 040 7, 340 








A new port.—Definite negotiations have been made with the 
Government of the State of Sao Paulo for a new railroad from 
Campinas to Sao Sebastiao, and for the opening of a new port at 
that place. According to the plans and budget presented by the 
Company for Coast Improvement, the work will cost 24,000,000 
dollars at an exchange rate of 9 milreis. It is hoped that this 
auxilary port will relieve the congestion in Santos, and that a spur 
from the new railroad to Santos will relieve the congestion on the 
Sio Paulo Railway, which, at present, is the only line linking the 
coffee districts to the coast. 

CONFERENCE ON COFFEE STABILIZATION.—In the recent conferences 
between the Commission of American Coffee Roasters and the Sao 
Paulo Institute for the Permanent Protection of Coffee, the followmg 
steps were recommended for the stabilization of coffee prices in 
Brazil: 

(1) The regularization of coffee shipments into Santos. 

(2) The maintenance in Santos of a stock of not less than 1,200,000 sacks, 


thus insuring to the buyer an adequate stock of the grades which his markets 
demand. 


(3) The education of importers and buyers to a regular system of buying, 


since the previous periodical method was in great measure the cause of great 
fluctuation. 


(4) The promotion of financial cooperation in order that the Institute may 
obtain loans to be used in the legitimate financing of the producers’ needs. 
(5) The publication of statistical information as to stocks and markets. 


COMMERCIAL CLASSIFICATION OF coTTon.—A very practical course 
has just been initiated by Dr. Miguel Calmon, Minister of Agricul- 
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ture of Brazil. By a recent act a new course for the commercial 
classification of cotton has been established under the direction of the 
head of the Department of Cotton Classification. Three three- 
month courses will be conducted throughout the year, beginning on 
the 1st of February, the 1st of July, and the 1st of October. In 
broad terms, the course will cover the history of cotton in the various 
countries and in Brazil; the harvesting and storage of cotton; the 
structure, composition, and resistance of the fiber; its commercial 
application; and its classification in accordance with commercial 
standards. 

PorT FOR INFLAMMABLE MATERIALS.—The question of a port for 
inflammable materials has been occupying the attention of Brazilian 
authorities ever since the recent catastrophe on the Ilha do Cajti in 
Guanabara Bay. It is now proposed to build a special port with 
modern docks, warehouses, and other equipment on the island of 
Braco Forte. This island offers excellent conditions, as it is in a 
sufficiently isolated portion of the bay without being too far from 
the city. Furthermore, soundings have proved that no dredging 
will be necessary to connect this port with the already existing 


channel. 
CHILE 


ConGreEss or APICULTURE.—The Chilean Congress of Apiculture, 
which met in Santiago for the purpose of developing means for im- 
proving this industry, held its closing session on May 22, 1925. 
The following resoluticns were adopted by the Congress: 


To develop further the study of bee culture in the Agronomic Institute, as 
well as in the practical schools of agriculture, and also to have this study in- 
cluded in the regular course of the normal schools for both sexes; to suggest to 
the Government that the agronomic engineer in charge of information on api- 
culture shall give lectures in various cities of the Republic on this subject, also 
that an annual appropriation of 100,000 pesos be made for the propaganda sec- 
tion; to install an up-to-date apiary in the Agricultural School, and also in the 
three different zones of the Republic; to hold a competition every three years 
for specialists in apiculture with the view of sending the winner to the United 
States; to establish a prize for bee culturists who obtain the largest amount, 
and the best quality of honey from their bee hives; to recommend to the proper 
authorities that in the selection of forest reserves preference shall be given to 
those where the ulmo tree (eucryphia cordifolia) predominates; and to celebrate 
a second congress in.Tumuco during the latter part of April, 1926. 


SEWER SYSTEM FOR CARTAGENA.—On June 11, 1925, the President 
of the Republic and his Cabinet visited the city of Cartagena for the 
purpose of participating in the ceremonies attending the commence- 
ment of the work on the sewer system to be installed in that city. 
The appropriation for this work is approximately 373,108.43 pesos. 
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PARTICIPATION OF CHILE IN BottviaAn [INDUSTRIAL ExPOsITION.— 
In order to promote still further the existing commercial relations 
between the two republics, the Chilean Government requested all 
Chilean manufactures and industrials to send samples of their prod- 
ucts to the Industrial Exposition held in La Paz, on the occasion of 
the centennial celebration in August last. The Chilean Government 
also built several pavilions at the exposition grounds to house these 
exhibits. 

SuGaR PropuUCTION.—The Minister of Agriculture recently issued 
the regulations, prepared by the General Administration of the Agri- 
cultural Service, for the application of the law which provides for 
the awarding of prizes to producers of beet sugar. These regula- 
tions state the conditions under which concessions will be granted 
to persons interested in this industry, and thus serve to expedite 
the granting of permits in response to the many petitions already 
received by the Minister of Agriculture from persons desirous of 
establishing sugar factories of 20,000 tons productions or more. 


COLOMBIA 


WaTER PowER Commission.—Due to the initiative of the two 
Colombian delegates to the Water Power Conference in London in 
1924, a Water Power Commission has been established in Bogota, 
headed by the Ministry of Industry. A representative from Colom- 
bia to the permanent Commission in London, which is to carry on 
the work outlined in the conference mentioned, has also been 
appointed. Among the works thus planned is the making of a 
pluviometric map, which has been entrusted to the Director of the 
National Observatory and the president of the Sociedad Colombiana 
de Ingenieros; and the installation of pluviometric apparatus in the 
principal telegraph offices, to the end that they may constantly 
transmit the requisite data for the measurement of rainfall and the 
velocity of winds. The central meteorological office will receive 
such data daily from more than 200 substations. 

RAILROADS AND OTHER PUBLIC WORKS.—From a message to the 
President by the Minister of Public Works the following is quoted: 


This [railways] is one of the fields in which official activity is necessarily most 
intense. In 1923 the appropriations for railways were meagre, barely sufficient 
to enable work to be continued on the Pacific road and allow 100,000 pesos 
toward the prolongation of the Northern road. Even so, final surveys were 
made for the linking up of the new sections of Central del Norte road from 
Cucuta toGamarra. In that same year Congress passed a series of laws author- 
izing the construction of several railroads in the interests of various sections of 
the country, the funds for which are to be drawn from American treaty payments. 

The national program of public works to be completed during the next five 
years—1925-19380—is as follows: 
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Pesos 

(Coram gl Opler Osi Way IDoai< Cea at a a eae cece seen Se 1, 000, 000 
Opening orB ocasiden@enizass= sesame eee e see eens Sone n ou e ee oe dee eee 3, 500, 000 
AerialicableroadtiromsCucutal to) Gam armale===-=s— = ane a aetna ee eee ee ee ee 2, 500, 000 
@entralideléNortevkttoh.,, 300) Kil OMe ters Bees =e = aaa ee eee ee ee 9, 000, 000 
@entraliderB olivareh ks, OOM llometersh=seas= se aaae a= ae sae ees yo wa en 2, 500, 000 
EDU ayy Es; 60) kil ome terSeiss saa cosas a tee a eee a ohn eens tee Bee ee 2, 000, 000 
PAciti CoheeEven (vide Opava) 140) Kl OM CLES sas asses = ae ne ee ere ee 1, 200, 000 
PACih CREB Ey | (ZarZzal Armenia) \OOsKIL OMNeLCTS see eae an eee ee Ee ne 2, 000, 000 
NATIT OBEY wk 9 (LOPAUCA QUIET) 5) 90 ial OTC Ler Smee see ee ne ee le eee 3, 000, 000 
S OMG GTIBEVap Ev s,2 50) OVC TCLS ie seers a ar ae ne eee eee ee 1, 500, 000 
@hocolcablesRyRe sors tiSechiome=a- 2 meee ns ee eS eae re ee ee 1, 200, 000 
(WararcuR teh ..9 0ilOMeLerSs se ae eines ake ine a ee ee ee Be eam eee ee 2, 500, 000 
QuindiosR= R= (Nacederos-Armenia)o0)/kilometers s==== === =nee ae eee eee eee 1, 500, 000 
FS ATU AT Gl OTE ap Eva to Op Kel] MMIC CS meen ese nS 600, 000 
Subventions to departmental railroads, 300 kilometers_-_--------------------------_---_______ 6, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 

2 spercentremere encyatund Se esa— shee ea eee Sector oe ee eee yen ene ae 8, 000, 000 
LN eh Sa Se ee ea 48, 000, 000 


COSTA RICA 


AGRICULTURAL COOPERATIVE SOCIETY.—On November 1, 1924, the 
Agricultural Savings Society was formed in San José for mutual 
cooperation, the development of business and industry, the invest- 
ment of savings, and loans to laborers and employees. The society 
began operations with a capital of 50,000 colones in shares of 100 
colones each, purchasable by weekly or monthly installments. The 
society plans to establish a system of agencies in the principal 
cities and agricultural centers of the country. It also publishes 
a monthly review containing interesting articles on agriculture, 
public health, the Red Cross, and other subjects. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Ricr crop 1N SaAntTraco.—The production of rice on one of the 
large farms cultivated by irrigation in the vicinity of Santiago is 
expected to reach, during the months from July to October, 2,500 
quintals of very superior grain. 

Roap From Azua TO San Juan.—The section of the Sanchez 
highway between the city of Azua and San Juan, comprising 83 kilo- 
meters, was opened to traffic in June last. 

SuGAR MILL.—A sugar mill has been established at Banegas, near 
Santiago, the first enterprise of this kind to be started in that section, 
The mill will commence operations with a daily production of 125 
tons, and it is hoped the supply will be sufficient to meet the demands 
of the Santiago market and that of the surrounding sections. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST PLANT INSECTS.—The Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station of Haina is carrying on a very valuable service for 
destroying insects harmful to plant life, by cultivating and distrib- 
uting parasitic fungi. These fungi are used particularly for combat- 
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ing plant diseases of citrous fruits and are distributed free together 
with instructions for their use by the Agricultural Station. 


ECUADOR 


NEW TELEPHONE PLANT.—By a resolution of the Executive, dated 
June 27, a call for bids was made to install a new telephone plant in 
the city of Quito, in accordance with the rules drafted by the General 
Administration of Telegraphs and Telephones. The plant must 
be of the central battery system and capable of providing service for 
3,000 subscribers, the telephones shall be both wall and desk type, 
1,500 of each kind. The contractor shall be paid for the plant once 
that it is installed and in working order, by the receipts from the 
telepbone service itself. 

CoMMERCE FOR JUNE.—Exports of cacao during the month of 
June totaled 5,400,000 kilos, valued at 5,100,000 sucres, 35 per cent 
going to the United States. Exports of cinchona were 600 kilos, 
Panama hats estimated at 4,000 dozen, hides 11,000 kilos. The 
total of exports through Guayaquil was valued at 5,500,000 sucres. 

SALT MONOPOLY REGULATIONS.—The regulations of the salt 
monopoly law, published recently, provide that the main office of 
the monopoly shall be located in Guayaquil. The controlling offices 
of Santa Elena, Punta Arenas, Boca de Bagre, Payana, and Charapot6 
shall be directly responsible to the main office at Guayaquil, and in 
accordance with the Organic Law of the Treasury shall present their 
accounts every year to the Tribunal at Guayaquil. After the 
public sales of salt have been made, the surplus may be exported 
either directly by the Attorney General or sold by contract to private 
parties. Exports of salt to foreign ports shall be made through the 
port of Guayaquil, and those to towns in Southern Colombia through 
the city of Quito. All transportation costs shall be met by the 


contractor. 
GUATEMALA 


AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE SYSTEM.—A contract has been signed by 
the Government of Guatemala and the Allegemeine Elektricitaets 
Gesellschaft of Berlin for the installation of an automatic telephone 
system, with underground cables, in Guatemala City, at a cost of 
$678,285. The contract provides for 2,000 telephones, with a 
possible extension to 3,000, and the erection of a building for the 
central office. 

STOCK-RAISING COMPANY.—A stock-raising company with a capital 
of $100,000 has recently been formed in Guatemala City for the 
raising, slaughtering, and packing of beef. 

PUBLIC WorKs.—On June 30, in commemoration of the revolution 
of 1871, the following public works were opened to the public: San 
Diego bridge over the Guacalate River on the Escuintla-Antigua 
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road; masonry and wooden bridge over the Zopes River on the Quiché- 
Totonicapén road in Cunén; iron bridge, 59 feet long by 12 wide, over 
the Ocosito River on the Retalhuleu-Colomba road; iron suspension 
bridge, 60 feet long and 4 wide, over the Sunundé River in San 
Sebastidn; suspension bridge, 90 feet long and 6 wide, over the 
Ocosito River between San Sebastian and San Carlos; and a school 
building in San Martin. 

INTERNATIONAL BRIDGE.—On July 5, 1925, the international 
bridge between Guatemala and Mexico over the Suchiate River was 
opened to traffic. 

LAW REGULATING PROFESSION OF PHARMACIST AND SALE OFDRUGS.— 
See page 1058. 

HAITI 


Forestry EXPERIMENT STATIon.—During the month of June 
5,000 more plants of sisal were brought from Fort Liberté and planted 
at the Hatte Lathan Experiment Station. This makes a total of 
about 15,000 plants planted on 10 hectares of land. In spite of the 
long distance the plants were brought, and very frequent rains, the 
sisal is doing well. 

During April and June cotton was planted between the rows on 
several hectares of the sisal plantation, and is growing nicely. 

Ciry IMPROVEMENTS.—A matter worthy of note is the paving of 
the gutters in the section of town near the shore on the south side 
of Port-au-Prince. This has been a swampy section in which stag- 
nant water was quite common and it has been a source of considerable 
trouble in the breeding of malaria-carrying mosquitoes. The drains 
in this section of town are being paved with concrete, so as to 
afford good drainage and therefore eliminate the difficulties above 
referred to. 

Also, aside from the usual maintenance of streets throughout the 
Republic, approximately 8,000 square meters of streets in Port-au- 
Prince were treated with asphalt surfacing during the month of 
June. This work is being carried forward with the ultimate intention 
of having all of the principal streets of the city surfaced in this 
manner. 

HONDURAS 


Bips FOR LIGHT AND POWER PLANT.—The municipality of El] 
Progreso has received two bids for the construction of its electric 
light and power plant, one for 34,747 gold pesos and the other for 
38,000 gold pesos, the fuel used for the motors to be petroleum. 

Bananas To LiverPpooLt.—On June 27, 1925, a shipment of 71,689 
bunches of bananas left Puerto Castilla aboard the steamer Micayo 
for Liverpool, England. 
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MEXICO 


PRODUCTION OF METALS.—The Boletin Minero, published by the 
Bureau of Mines, gives in its issue of March, 1925, the following 
statistics on the production of metals and minerals: 














1923 1924 
Kilograms Kilograms 

(CORO Gasbiage Sele hasan Sper eimai aera ola) Go pep hE Ape JE co. | : : 

SSD Tees ey as AR a NAS ey, ree are se eee enn | 2, 824, 599 2, 844, 104 
I DEL [at secs ee mee Maks Gere Sh eg 155, 720, 342 | 164, 140, 130 
Copperas hee ee Ln oe Se eel Se ee tee ee 53, 371, 582 | 49, 113, 194 
DAN GS IR at Sr NE ee a OY ee 18, 481, 279 18, 936, 336 
INMMGrGUT yee Sees oe See ce ee See eee ee ee 44, 751 36, 665 
AND ON FH GO KONG Ase Wc cae ero aS Dea ea ee | 40, 841 64, 547 
UNG CM Cae OM ea ede ae 2 ee eng en re 2 PRE | 1, 402, 357 1, 293, 436 
ADU GANG MPS, FN kT ee yO psy ep RN ple Re A 8, 849 
Gereyo Ia Geese Sac ak i ae See On eo 5, 489, 198 8, 023, 417 





Hicuways.—The new National Highway Commission, composed 
of the following members: Sr. Leén Salinas, civil engineer, represent- 
ing the Treasury Department; Sr. Fernando Beltran y Puga, repre- 
senting the Department of Communications; and Sr. Pascual Luna y 
Parra, representing the petroleum companies will have at its disposal 
funds amounting to about 10,000,000 pesos a year for highway con- 
struction throughout the Republic. The tax recently placed on 
gasoline for this purpose is expected to produce about 4,000,000 pesos, 
and the tax on manufactured tobacco, now to be used for highways, 
amounted in 1924 to 5,770,000 pesos. 

The press reports that construction is to be commenced simul- 
taneously on the highways radiating from Mexico City to Chiapas, 
Puebla, Laredo, and Acapulco. 


NICARAGUA 


Roavs.—The highway commission of the Department of Leén has 
undertaken preliminary studies for a highway from Sauce to Segovia. 
The Government has paid its first quota of the expense of construction. 

The highway commission in charge of the Poneloya road is rebuild- 
ing the bridge over the Sutiaba River, with funds from private 
sources, to replace the structure destroyed by flood last winter. 

PuHarmacy Law.—See page 1059. 


PANAMA 


BANANA INDUSTRY.—The records of the office of the receiving and 
forwarding agent at Cristobal show a steady increase in the exporta- 
tion of bananas. In the month of January, 1925, 78,613 bunches 
were shipped; 85,646 in February; 97,534 in March; 142,788 in April; 
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168,453 in May; and 148,734 in June, the lower figure being due to 
the short month with one less shipment. The United Fruit Co. 
made the record in June for the largest single shipment—16,620 
bunches. The San Blas Development Co., located at Mandinga, 
plans to establish a line of ships between Cristobal and New Orleans 
to handle its fruit. Many new plantations around Gattin Lake and 
along the Atlantic coast are increasing the shipments from Cristobal. 
The trade from Gattin Lake has now reached such proportions that 
the United Fruit Co. has begun to send its vessels up the Panama 
Canal to the Lake to load the fruit instead of loading at Cristobal. 
The crop of 1924 was valued at $625,650, while the crop of the 
present year will probably reach a value of more than $1,500,000. 
REGULATIONS OF Mintnc CopE.—See page 1059. 


PERU 


HicHways.—The Peruvian Government has granted a concession 
to the Touring Club of Peru to complete the automobile road be- 
tween Lima and Chosica in a year and a half. The road is to be 
about 40 to 45 kilometers long, with a width of 6 meters, of which 
the center, 4 meters wide, will be paved with asphalt, and the sides, 
each 1 meter wide, with crushed stone. 

Another highway contract has been awarded to Sefiores Guillermo 
A. Wagner and Alfonso Cobian y Zavala for the construction of an 
automobile road, 4.50 meters wide, from Lima to Huacho, to be com- 
pleted in three years, in three sections: From Reparticién to Ancoén; 
Ancoén to Chancay; and Chancay to Huacho. A new section is to 
be completed by the end of each year. In return for the capital in- 
vested in the road construction, the concessionaries are to collect a 
road toll for 15 years. 

On May 1, 1925, the new road was opened from the district of 
Ticllos to Chiquian, the capital of the Province of Bolognesi in the 
Department of Ancash. 

BROADCASTING STATION.—In June, 1925, the C. A. X. broadcast- 
ing station was inaugurated in Lima, the President and the Minister 
of Justice, Worship, and Instruction attending the first formal 
broadcasting of a program. According to messages from Chosica, 
near Lima, the earlier trials in broadcasting music from this station 
were successful. Similar good reports came from Chicalayo in the 
north of the Republic. 

SALVADOR 


Rattway To GuaTEMALA.—The International Railway of Central 
America has recently contracted with the Government of Salvador 
to build a branch line from Ahuachap4n to the Guatemalan border 
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near Naranjo to connect with the Guatemalan lines of the same 
railway. The length of the Salvadorean branch will be approxi- 
mately 16 kilometers, for which the Government will pay $10,000 
per kilometer when the line is completed, the International Railway 
to deposit a $5,000 bond guaranteeing that the work will be finished 
within five years. 

Bus LINE CONCESSION.—The Government has granted a conces- 
sion for the sole right to operate an automobile passenger and freight 
service between San Salvador and other cities of the Republic. The 
concessionaries are given the right to import cars and all equipment 
free of duty to the amount of $100,000. They have agreed to start 
operation within one year and to maintain daily service. 

HiGHway LAwW.—See page 1060. 


URUGUAY 


FOREIGN COMMERCE.—The foreign commerce of Uruguay during 
the first quarter of 1925 amounted to 15,674,944 pesos of imports 
and 32,105,616 pesos of exports, according to the official figures. 
During the same period the commerce with the United States reached 
a total value of 15,504,193 pesos, of which 9,936,165 pesos covered 
imports of that country from Uruguay and 5,568,028 pesos the exports 
from the United States to Uruguay. 

ForEsTRY IN THE ISLANDS.—The forestry section of the Depart- 
ment of Agronomy continues to push actively the planting of trees 
in the Santa Lucia and Gorriti Islands. In the first-named island 
8,000 trees of various types have been planted, while in the second 
several thousand marine pines have been transplanted from nur- 
series maintained in these same islands. 

NatrionaL Exposition oF Biug Rippon Stocx.—lIn view of the 
approaching visit of the Prince of Wales to the River Plate countries, 
the Asociacién Rural del Uruguay antedated its annual cattle show 
in order that the latter may figure as one of the most important 
events during the visit of this distinguished guest. The show will, 
therefore, open in the Prado on the 7th of August—that is to say, 
18 days earlier than the traditional date. In making this change the 
association had clearly in mind that the Prince of Wales is himself 
one of the most distinguished of English stock breeders, particularly 
of shorthorns. 

VENEZUELA 


LUMBER CONCESSIONS.—The text of a lumber concession, recently 
granted by the Venezuelan Government through the Minister of the 
Interior, appears in full in the Gaceta Oficial of May 25, 1925. Accord- 
ing to the stipulations of this grant the concessionary is given the 
exclusive right, for a term of five years, to develop and utilize the 
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lumber from approximately 5,000 hectares of unappropriated Govy- 
ernment lands, located in the Urdaneta and Perija districts of the 
State of Zulia, lying at a distance, more or less, of 20 kilometers 
from Maracaibo Lake. 

For every tree that is cut down the concessionary is obliged to 
leave three standing, and in felling the trees must not use any means 
that might injure or obstruct in any way the young sprouts. The 
tax to be paid by the concessionary to the Public Treasury shall not 
be less than 1,200 bolivares per year. 

Three ee lumber concessions were granted, subject to the same 
conditions; the texts of these concessions were published in the Gaceta 
Oficial of June 2, 4, and 9. These concessions call for the develop- 
ment of approximately 25,000 hectares, of which 20,000 are located 
in the State of Monagas and 5,000 in the State of Zulia. 

Higuways.—On June 13 last the Transandian Highway, from the 
city of Valera, in the State of Trujillo, to San Cristébal, in the State 
of Tachira, was opened to public traffic. According to the report 
of the engineer in charge of construction, this highway, which covers 
430 kilometers between the above-mentioned cities, puts in direct 
communication 48 important towns and villages along the route. 

During the latter part of May the concrete section of road from the 
city of Caracas to Dos Caminos was completed and opened to traffic. 

In the State of Falcon attention is also being given to the improve- 
ment of roads, the Governor of. that State lec ordered the com- 
plete resurfacing oi the road from La Vela to Cumarebo, the two 
most important ports of the State. 





ARGENTINA 


PorT REVENUES.—The Director of Navigation and Ports in a recent 
report to the Ministry of Public Works stated that the statistics of 
the Argentine ports showed that the revenues from that source had 
increased from 42,370,258.65 pesos in 1922 to 54,542,739.35 pesos in 
1924, of which 43,612,722.18 pesos were turned into the general 
revenues, and 19,200,981.68 pesos spent for port services, leaving a 
surplus of 24,411,790.50 pesos. Up to December 31, 1924, the 
Government had spent on the navigation system and commercial 
and military ports 474,257,023.92 pesos, from which it received a net 
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profit of 24,411,791 pesos in 1924; that is, sufficient to pay the in- 
terest of 8.57 per cent on the debt contracted for building them and 
also to permit the investment in new public port works. 


COLOMBIA 


FINANCIAL SITUATION.—The following is quoted from the report 
made last June by the Minister of Finance to the President of the 
Republic: 


On the eve of the foundation of the Banco de la Reptblica (National Bank) on 
July 23, 1923, the money in circulation consisted of approximately 3,000,000 pesos 
in minted gold, 12,000,000 pesos in silver and nickel, 10,000,000 pesos in paper 
money, 4,000,000 pesos in Treasury notes, 6,000,000 pesos in Treasury bonds, 
1,000,000 pesos in various bank emissions, and 4,500,000 pesos in banking notes, 
which because of their amount and value circulate as money. ‘These various 
types of money have now been replaced by National Bank bills exchangeable 
on presentation for minted gold. 

Of the Treasury notes only a small balance is outstanding, and this will be 
called in before the close of the present year. The same may be said of outstanding 
Treasury bonds. The various bank issues have already been redeemed while the 
bank notes still outstanding will all be in by the middle of 1926 in accordance 
with the regulations governing the banks of issue, the National Bank, and the 
Banking Commission. 

It should be carefully noted that the 10,000,000 pesos of Treasury notes and 
bonds were redeemed with public funds, precisely as was the very considerable 
amount of the Treasury debt in 1922. 

During the years 1919, 1920, 1921, and 1922 exchange has been in a state of 
continual fluctuation. The dollar during the period ranged between 2 to 4 points 
below and 3 or more points above par. A few months after the establishment of 
our Bank of Issue, the dollar was quoted and has continued to be quoted in the 
neighborhood of par. 

The Treasury debt, which amounted to 10,400,000 pesos at the beginning of 
the present administration, has been entirely canceled. Payments are now made 
daily, so that there is no difference whatever between a bank check and an order 
for payment. The amount of cash in hand exceeds 5,000,000 pesos. The internal- 
debt notes, which were discounted at 42 per cent, are to-day quoted at a premium. 
The external debt notes have improved in much the same fashion, payments being 
now made with promptness. The 614 per cent Blair Loan bonds are quoted at 
par. 


Municrpat Loans.—The municipality of Girardot, with the 
authorization of the departmental government has obtained a loan 
of 150,000 pesos for the purchase and enlargement of the Market 
Building. 

The Department of Caldas has obtained a loan (internal) of 
3,000,000 pesos, a part of which is to be applied to the construction 
of a branch railroad from the Pacific to Pereira, to the aerial cable 
road from Manizales to Aguadas, and from Salamina to Manzanares. 


COSTA RICA 


CUSTOMS RECEIPTS, 1924.—According to a report of the Depart- 
ment of Treasury and Commerce for the fiscal year, January 1 to 
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December 31, 1924, the customs receipts for the different ports were 
as follows: San José, 6,252,247.82 colones; Limon, 3,407,649.01 co- 
lones; Puntarenas, 1,358,564.87 colones; Sixaola, 340,084.59 colones; 
making a total of 11,358,546.29 colones. As the total customs 
receipts for the fiscal year 1923 were 9,877,996.11 colones, there was 
an increase of 1,480,550.18 colones in the customs receipts of 1924 
over those of the previous year. 


CUBA 


CoMPARATIVE TABLE SHOWING THE NATIONAL DEBTS FROM SEP- 
TEMBER 30, 1924, To FrBRuARY 28, 1925.—According to figures from 
the Message of the President to Congress on April 6, 1925, the fol- 
lowing table shows the comparative state of the national debts for 
the dates mentioned: | 

















September 30, 1924 | February 28, 1925 Reduction 
Foreign, 1904, Speyer & Co., 5 | 
{Oey CCS) 0 reset UST A as Te $19, 899, 500 | $19, 591, 500 | $308, 000 
Foreign, 1904, Speyer & Co., 4144 | 
OETRCEM Gen NaN ena ae aS | 14, 539, 000 14, 534, 000 | 5, 000 
Foreign, 1914, Morgan & Co., 5 | 
PETC Ti era Hae ae | 8, 005, 000 7, 864, 600 | 140, 400 
Foreign, 1923, Morgan & Co., 51% | | 
DEL Cent A ees 2a Wear toes th 45, 885, 000 45, 642, 100 | 242, 900 
Interior, 1905, 5 per cent____-_-- 8, 497, 700 8, 448, 200 | 49, 500 
Port Extension, 1917, 5 per cent_ 4, 000, 000 3, 500, 000 | 500, 000 
100, 826, 200 99, 580, 400 | 1, 245, 800 








Bupcet For 1925-26.—Cuba’s budget, appropriating $83,787,- 
588.90, was approved by Congress last month. The measure dis- 
tributes funds as follows: 


IBReSIG Etat ye eet Se prea as Dye 1 2 ES ML ee he Ce ty 2) $481, 520. 00 
SUA em DEA UITeTI mes waters, AUAe ie Le! (Tae eye Mee eRe G en ge) Ee ashi 1, 768, 235. 28 
MSU CE PD Cy avTs11 City eae et a ee ea eet Seer elle EL Seg I 322, 520. 00 
MranaSiatone a DY) afew eiaaveneit Sk eR A Aad ed a a A 9, 025, 643. 00 
Breaslinye OeUAnbIMent arte ae pins aka aye acetone ae 4, 158, 861. 50 
Additions lelreas inane tes om eboney iy ie minal) est EO 6, 954, 883. 73 
ISrohivernnoin IDE ona MoM A Ee 14, 055, 116. 04 
UblieaVOrkseDepanhiMenters. en hie MOLT as a ls AS BA 5, 148, 426. 00 
SHyanpaieyy AD Leyope ne aay ey aie cakes eran een MS Seo kane LL a a a ee 5, 278, 696. 94 
ANS UATA TORRES ID Fey O fee Fa OG 10 yeh sr) BS SUE lel nO nO a pm aaa a ee elie 981, 280. 62 
WiariandeNavay: Depa hiner h sty oae pyre cue Yale wi 1 We a te 12, 0438, 354. 79 
GSC eea eH VEG Me ki 8 TR AN Ta 9 a PR 4, 383, 004. 10 
Teco jeri tal op ani(e) ay ey mh psi c) Lies 0 2 RINE CLNT STE 00 OCR lef 950, 000. 00 
Interest and Sinking Funds on Public Debt__--__-_--.--42--- 11, 178, 275. 00 
eons ative ower mueeae tee Sone Wemyss ee ks a a 2, 932, 730. 00 
WiGiClary aE OWeIe rs el ss criey ke Oi alae alhence aroun oe snieese lhe Ws tah Tce el DLO COE tan Of0) 

HICSS Ul type aN pe A a ye Ea oh 83, 787, 588. 90 
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Pusiic pEBT.—The following table gives the state of the public 
debt up to December 31, 1924: 


Issue of bonds, 1908, 5 per cent, for 50 years_-__-,_- $20, 000, 000 





Bondsiin deposit netrusedi = 22 us). eet ae 66, 700 
19, 933, 300 
Bonds canceled with amortization funds_-_--__------ 15, O11, 750 
Unredeemed bondsue Sse e = ose ae ies = Ne eee at eee 4, 921, 550 
Cash disposable for purchase of bonds~--__---------- 1, 153, 250 
a eh ety ANE, 
Issue of 1918, 5 per cent,\for 20 years_____-_--_---- 4, 161, 300 
Bonds redeemed up to December, 1924______-___--- 3, 208, 400 
Balance waiting redemption] 4 2222 s4es 2 ese ——= es 952, 900 
Cash for amortization up to December 
G31 Uopisis Tara acl SAO oe aaemarad Nollie OS $437, 392. 36 
Revenues from receptoria to December 
33) Bl pla Eager i 49, 948. 30 
487, 340. 66 
Actual cash for redemption of bonds_________----~-- 487, 300 
————— 465, 600 
Tssuevor 1922° 5 Vonmen Cents 2 Oy iyie eins men meee aye a cl eles ce na elroy 6, 700, 000 
Tssueiof 1924.54 per cent; 2 yesrslee es ee ee eee 2, 500, 000 
Motalsofidebt up to, December slwl924 5.) ie ee ee 13, 483, 900 


RECEIPTS FROM INTERNAL REVENUES.—The total receipts from 
internal revenues from January to May, 1924, were $1,190,592.75, 
as compared with the same period for the present year, 1925, when 
the internal revenue receipts amounted to $1,333,275.25. 


GUATEMALA 


BuDGET For 1926.—On May 21, 1925, the Legislative Assembly 
passed the budget law for 1926, which estimates Government expen- 
ditures for that year as follows: 


Pesos 

Government) amy Justice Wye wee ik Ue MM aan ai pg age i Res 72, 145, 140. 00 
Mreasury wand ull moles © re cay Ms NN Se ut aN aga Na ieee Ue OE 97, 903, 883. 96 
OWA OE LOMA 2/27 ON ie Tia yee ope A SNS cE NS HOR 82, 529, 800. 00 
War Department _-____ TU i OPA Ll ALAS OL RR aR Be OU aD AL 72, 181, 216. 60 
1 ZA Di]O) HICH Er Ho Ceren ep oh e WaUatys (vimub an Lue MCN AMBALA May Mi ORIN as es MN SAN ACE Poi Ah) 83, 518, 034. 00 
VANES STEAD Rr Bes yeiee Mb UM TV ROR ition eu ee TUN UL RAG a SMI ol Uh AC Se NN a a 28, 386, 400. 00 
Foreign Relations_________ SS LPL ON Ae ee a Sc 13, 865, 145. 20 

fl Bro rf2) Pipa aA MUNN MCE AU) DIpas a Dap a sc ba & Wud a 450, 529, 619. 76 


As the total revenues are calculated at 450,810,000 pesos, there 
is an estimated surplus of 280,380.24 pesos. 
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BUDGET OF EXPENDITURES.—According to official figures recently 
published, the budget of expenditures for 1925 is as follows: 





Pesos Pesos 

Weegislative Power... 2-92.22 eee SrAr2 O20 On leu bliGeHGUCaIONM S42 ass le une 21, 363, 486. 05 
Duadicial@e ower se 2 eee ee Blo 4 5eH00/n meu blicHrtcalt hme sama ese! Dey ele 3, 466, 759. 20 
Bxecutive Power... 02 20st l esas 1, 384, 759.50 | Military Shops and Stores__________ 8, 998, 892. 50 
Hinterl Tess sees NE FC A eae 3, 440, 295.00 | Comptroller’s Office_.___.__________ 2, 609, 750. 00 
bxterionRelationse.=s- =) eee nee 5, 495, 985.00 | National Statistics.......__________ 876, 957. 50 
Treasury and Public Credit________ 22, 757, 012.35 | Attorney General’s Office_________- 974, 759. 50 
Wrarand Navy sia ene ae CBP OURE GHP. Oh) |) Tel abe ID Yop a ee 84, 169, 672. 95 
Agriculture and Promotion______-__ 10, 235, 415. 00 ————- —— 
Communications and Public Works 25, 987, 292. 00 TNO Get ee eae nes ey ae 291, 863, 677. 25 
Industry, Commerce, and Labor... 4, 992, 200. 00 


From March 25 to June 24, the budget of expenditures was 
increased by subsequent decrees in the amount of 4,720,000 pesos. 
It is stated by the press, however, that this increase has been possible 
because considerable economies have been effected in various budget 
allotments. 

AGRARIAN BONDS.—See page 1059. 


PANAMA 


BUDGET FOR BIENNIAL PERIOD JULY 1,°1925—JuNE 30, 1927.—The 
National Assembly on April 2, 1925, approved the budget for the 
biennial period from July 1, 1925, to June 30, 1927, as follows: 
Revenues, $12,258,700; expenditures, $12,258,700, divided as follows: 
Department of Government and Justice, $3,552,124; Foreign Re- 
lations, $709,190; Department of Treasury, $2,567,062; Department 
of Public Instruction, $2,826,200; and Department of Agriculture 
and Public Works, $2,604,124. For the carrying forward of the 
program of road and bridge building funds from the loan contracted 
by authority of Law No. 4 of 1923 are available to the extent of 


$1,680,000. 
PARAGUAY 


EXTERNAL DEBT.—On June 2, 1925, the National Congress 
sanctioned a law approving the convention drawn in London, 
September 4, 1924, by Dr. Venancio B. Galeano, financial agent of 
the Government of Paraguay, with the councils of holders of bonds 
of the foreign debt, 3 per cent issues of 1886 and 1896, and 5 per 
cent issue of 1915. This convention deals with the payment of 
interest and amortization of the debt. The complete text was 
published in the Diario Oficial, June 5, 1925. 

Banco GrermANico oF SourH America.—This important financial 
institution opened a branch bank in Asuncién June 30, 1925. The 
head office is in Berlin. 
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VENEZUELA 


BupGet 1925-26.—In the Gaceta Oficial of June 23, 1925, appears 
the budget of receipts and expenditures for the fiscal year—July 1 
to June 30—1925-26. The following table gives the distribution of 
expenditures: 


Bolivares 

Department of Internal Relations 2202s 2 sha sae esa es 12, 592, 234. 05 
Sta teu epar tin ere 0 fa sj, ce 08 OSs es ah alae a Ae CO 3, 004, 472. 00 
‘(reasuny (Departament =) aye Se NU ae ea Ne a 16, 718, 716. 51 
Warand Navy) Department cs ies eR iN ey iellc aie an eats 13, 008, 640. 00 
Interior Departments oh sas Te al A Nee AA ea el 6, 760, 883. 00 
IDyeyoveheiriocreronn, Cope WeApoybie Nia keyless es AE a ke 8, 296, 680. 00 
Wepartiment of Pulolire tas tru Gti ora ee ae mace ie eee ee) cesse ean eae etaeeae 5, 242, 493. 00 

65, 624, 118. 56 
Article on “ Rectifications of the Budget’”?_-_..=-2222 2222s 656, 281. 44 
Lotalrofrecelp tsa xO wnt bes ee ee EON aT) ce ei ty ae 69, 147, 500. 00 





ARGENTINA 


REGULATION OF THE LABOR OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN.—On June 
9, 1925, the President, through the Ministry of the Interior, issued 
the regulations for the enforcement in the national territories, of 
the law on the labor of women and children. 

The complete text of this decree is published | in La Prensa of 
Buenos Aires for June 10, 1925. 


BOLIVIA 


MEETING oF ConcRrEss.—The 1925 session of Congress is to meet 
in Sucre for the express purpose of celebrating a special session on 
August 6 in honor of the centennial of national independence. 


BRAZIL 


PROPOSED CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS.—A plan for constitutional 
reform has been drawn up by the President of the Republic and 
various political leaders and is now being discussed, not only in both 
houses of Congress but throughout the country in general. Seventy 
changes are proposed, the most important of which follow: 

(1) That Congress convene on the 14th of July rather than on the 3d of May, 


and that it may be free to meet in any other part of the country if it be impossible 
to do so in the Capital. 
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(2) That 10 years of Brazilian citizenship be required for eligibility to the 
House of Representatives, while for eligibility to Senate, the candidate must be 
Brazilian by birth. 

(3) That the basis of national representation be changed from 70,000 to 
150,000. 

(4) That in case Congress has not approved the new budgets by the 31st of 
December, the old budgets remain in vigor. 

(5) That the partial veto be added to the President’s powers. 

(6) That in case of the disability of the President, a new election take place, 
the new President being elected for a term of four years from the date of his | 
election. 

(7) That the President may not be reelected nor elected Vice President for the 
term immediately following his presidency. 

(8) That the date of presidential elections be changed from the 1st of March 
to the 2d of July. Where the presidential term is affected, the counting of votes 
shall be started within 60 days. 

(9) That six years’ residence in the country be required as a condition for 
naturalization. 

(10) That foreigners be denied tenure of land within 60 kilometers of the 
borders of the country, or within 20 kilometers from the banks of navigable rivers 


within national territory. 
COSTA RICA 


BIRTH, DEATH, AND CIVIL MARRIAGE REGISTRATION.—A decree 
changing Articles 25, 49, 76, and 82 of Decree No. 7, of July 25, 1918, 
was issued by the President on April 20, 1925. The new decree pro- 
vides for the registration of births within 25 days instead of 8, and the 
declaration of deaths within 24 hours, instead of unspecified time, to 
authorities competent to issue burial certificates, the death to be 
registered in the registration office upon presentation of the written 
statement of such authorities as to the issuance of a burial permit. 

Article 83, added by the new decree, provides that the license for a 
civil marriage and the certificate for the performance of a civil mar- 
riage must each be stamped with a 10-colon stamp canceled by the 
seal of the office issuing the certificate. Certificates of civil marriages 
should be mailed to the central office on the day of the performance 
of the civil marriage ceremony. 

INTERNATIONAL CENTRAL AMERICAN TRIBUNAL.—On May 22, 
1925, Congress approved the appointment by the President of the 
following members of the International Central American Tribunal 
in accordance with the provisions of Articles II, IV, and V of the 
Convention for the Establishment of an International Central Amer- 
ican Tribunal, signed in Washington at the closing session of the 
Conference on Central American Affairs on February 7, 1923: 

Licenciados don Cleto Gonzalez Viquez, don Octavio Beeche, don 
Luis Castro Urefia and don Carlos Maria Jiménez. 

Commissions oF INQquiry.—In accordance with the terms of the 
Convention on Commissions of Inquiry signed by the delegates of the 
Central American Republics in Washington at the final session of the 
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Conference on Central American Affairs held on February 7, 1923, 
Congress approved the appointment of Licenciado don Andrés 
Venegas, Licenciado don Luis Anderson, don Alejandro Alvarado 
Quirés, don Rafael Arias and don Arturo Volio to serve as members on 
such Commissions of Inquiry. 


CUBA 


HXPULSION OF FOREIGNERS.—A decree signed by the President on 
July 21, 1925, regarding the expulsion of foreigners from the Republic 
gives the following causes for which foreigners shall be expelled: 

(a) Foreigners who have been sentenced by a competent court to imprisonment 
for crime, or for the distribution, use, or sale of narcotic drugs; 

(b) Foreigners who violate the White Slave Law or who aid or abet in any form 
whatsoever the bringing of persons to the Republic for immoral purposes; 

(c) Foreigners carrying on propaganda tending to destroy or injure the existing 
form of Government, institutions, or public authorities, or who instigate wanton 
destruction of property, spread anarchistie principles, or preach the overthrow 
by force of the constitutional Government. 

Only in the event of an extremely grave offense shall a foreigner who has lived 
five years or more in the Republic, is married to a Cuban woman, and has children 
born in the Republic be expelled. Any foreigner who is expelled will be sent to 
the port from which he embarked for Cuba, or to a port of the country of his last 
residence before coming to Cuba, or to his native land, as may be determined by 
the Secretary of the Interior, but in no event shall he be sent to a country in which 
he has been tried and sentenced to a term in prison or accused of a political offense. 
A foreigner who has once been expelled from the Republic may not return without 
the permission of the Secretary of the Interior. 


New GovEeRNMENT DEeparTMENT.—By a law of July 2, 1925, the 
Department of Communications has been created. This new depart- 
ment will include both the postal and telegraph service. The Chief 
Executive has appointed Sefior José Maria Espinosa for the post of 
Secretary of Communications. 


GUATEMALA 


LAW ON INSTITUTIONS OF CREDIT.—The Presidential decree No. 890 
of February 23, 1925, providing for the constitution of banks and 
institutions of credit, was passed with amendments by the Legislative 
Assembly on May 21, and promulgated by the President on May 28, 
1925. The full text of the amended law is published in the Guate- 
malteco, Diarco Oficial, of June 18, 1925. This law was noted in the 
BuLieTiINn for June, 1925, after it was first issued by the President 
as a decree and before passage by the Assembly. 

LAW REGULATING PROFESSION OF PHARMACIST AND THE SALE OF 
pRUGS.—A law passed by the Legislative Assembly on May 19, 1925, 
and promulgated on June 1 by the President, provides regulation 
for the profession of pharmacist, for the establishment of pharmacies 
and their management and for the sale of drugs. The full text of this 
law is published in El Guatemalteco, the official gazette, of June 2, 1925. 
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LAW ON CONTRABAND TRADING AND SMUGGLING.—A law prohibiting 
smuggling and contraband trading in articles controlled by Govern- 
ment monopoly or prohibited to commerce and stipulating the 
penalties for infringements of its provisions was passed by the Nati- 
onal Congress on April 9, 1925, and promulgated by the President on 
April 20, 1925. 

MEXICO 


AGRARIAN BONDS.—By decree of June 12, 1925, it is provided that 
the President be authorized to emit bonds of the agrarian public 
debt to the amount of 50,000,000 pesos by series payable to bearer 
and to be amortized by annual drawings over a term of 20 years. 
Interest will be payable at the rate of 5 per cent annually in December, 
each bond bearing 20 interest coupons. If the bonds or coupons 
are not paid in cash, they will be valid 30 days after falling due at 
par for payment of taxes. The issue may be redeemed in whole or 
in part at any time in the discretion of the Executive. Application 
for the bonds as payment for land expropriation must be made by 
those entitled to them within one year from the publication of the 
decree. Sr. Pani, Minister of Finance, announced on June 21 that 
the bonds were already printed. 


NICARAGUA 


PHARMACY LAW.—The President issued a decree on June 29, 1925, 
providing for a committee to be composed of the Director General 
of Public Health, two chemists, two pharmacists, and two physicians 
to take charge of all matters relating to pharmacies and the sale of 


drugs. 
PANAMA 


REVISION oF CIvIL AND JUDICIAL CopEes.—Law 43 of March 13, 
1925, effective 90 days after its passage, revises the Civil Code of 
Panama. Law 52 of 1925, revising the judicial code, was passed by 
the National Assembly and promulgated by the President on March 
28, 1925, becoming effective on July 1 of this year. The former is 
published in full in the Gaceta Oficial of April 25, 1925, and the latter 
in the issue for May 28, 1925. 

ELECTORAL LAW.—Law No. 60 of March 31, 1925, providing for 
the carrying out of elections, is published in full in the Gaceta Oficial 
of April 30, 1925. 

Minina CopE REGULATIONS.—Presidential Decree No. 14 of June 8, 
1925, provides regulations for the Mining Code and Law No. 8 of 1919. 
The new regulations provide that concessions may not be granted 
free, or for more than two years, nor may two or more concessions 
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in different sections be granted to the same individual or company. 
The full text of the regulation is published in the Gaceta Oficial of 
June 15, 1925. 

EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN Post OFrricE DEPARTMENT.—Presi- 
dential Decree No. 80 of 1925 provides that the women employees 
of the Department of Mails and Telegraphs shall not continue in 
their positions while they are expectant mothers nor while they have 
a child under one year of age, as these conditions are considered to 
be incompatible with the good of the service. When married women 
who resigned because of the above-mentioned conditions are no 
longer bound by them, they may be reemployed. The full text of 
this decree is published in the Gaceta Oficial of June 8, 1925. 


SALVADOR 


Higuway taw.—On May 20, 1925, the President signed the high- 
way law, passed by the Legislative Assembly on April 30, which 
provides that all residents of the Republic, national or foreign, over 
18 years old—barring those the law excepts—shall be subject to tax 
for the Highway Service. This tax may be paid in money or in labor 
for a certain number of days in the year, varying from 114 to 300 
days, in relation to the economic status of the individual. Road con-’ 
struction and repairs are to be carried on through local highway 
commissions. The full text of the law is published in the Diario 
Oficial of May 26 and also of June 5, 1925. 


VENEZUELA 


PENSION LAw.—On June 10, 1925, the President promulgated the 
pension law passed by the National Congress. This law, which 
replaces the law of July 3, 1913, and that of May 17, 1897, pro- 
vides for the payment of military or civil pensions requiring that 
pensioners be possessed of less than 30,000 bolivares; that the pension 
cease upon the death of the beneficiary or for the following reasons: 
Prison sentence, notorious immoral conduct of a woman beneficiary, 
second marriage of the widow of a man entitled to pension rights, 
marriage of daughters or granddaughters who are beneficiaries of a 
man entitled to pension rights, entrance into a religious order or 
community, and the rise from the state of poverty. 

The following articles of Section V provide for civil pensions: 

Art. 39. Any person who may have served the National Public Administration 
in one or more branches since December 9, 1824, for 30 consecutive years or for 
more than 40 years not consecutive but with intervals of not more than one 
year, shall be entitled to retirement, and to draw a pension proportionate to the 
highest position which he may have held during five consecutive years. 

If the position has been— 

Member or Secretary of the Lemelative Chambers, Vice President of the 


Republic, Minister of the Cabinet, or Minister of the Federal Court and Court 
of Cassation, 360 bolivares snentelly. 
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Director of a Ministry or chief of any office under the different ministries, 240 
bolivares monthly. 

Employees not classified in the foregoing list will be granted the pension upon 
retirement which the President deems suitable, not to exceed 120 bolivares 
monthly. 

Art. 40. Upon the death of the author of the services referred to in this section 
the pension or the right of claim thereto, if the deceased had not claimed it, 
passes with a reduction of 25 per cent to the nearest of kin. (Gaceta Oficial, 
June 30, 1925.) 

NEW coNSTITUTION.—By a decree of June 24, 1925, Congress 
ratified the new constitution of the Republic, annulling thereby the 
constitution promulgated on June 19, 1922. The new constitution 
includes nine sections: The Venezuelan Nation and its organization, 
rights and duties of citizens, rights of foreigners, sovereignty of the 
State, legislative power, executive power, public works, judicial 
power, and constitutional reforms. The full text of this new consti- 
tution appears in the Gaceta Oficial of July 1, 1925. 





BOLIVIA-PERU 


PROTOCOL FOR THE STUDY OF THE BOUNDARY BETWEEN BoLivia 
AND Prru.—On June 2, 1925, a protocol was signed in La Paz by 
the Minister of Foreign Relations of Bolivia and the Diplomatic 
Representative of Peru in that Republic, pertaining to the study and 
survey of a section of the Bolivian-Peruvian boundary line, as deter- 
mined by the treaty of September 23, 1902. In accordance with this 
treaty each of the above-mentioned countries shall appoint a bound- 
ary commission to make the necessary study. Said commissions 
will meet in Puno 15 days after the signing of this protocol. 


BRAZIL-PARAGUAY 


EXTRADITION OF CRIMINALS.—In late June, 1925, the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs received the text covering the ratification of the 
treaty dealing with the extradition of criminals, recently signed in 
Rio de Janeiro by the Minister of Paraguay, Sr. Rogelio Ibarra, and 
the Brazilian Minister of Foreign Affairs. This treaty became 
active from the date of ratification. 


CUBA-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


Pan American Sanitary Copr.—The Pan American Sanitary 
Code, signed in the city of Habana on November 14, 1924, by Cuba 
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and the Pan American Republics, was approved by the Cuban Senate 
on June 14, 1925, and ratified by the President of the Republic on 
June 26, 1925. 

GUATEMALA 


UniverRsAL PostaL CONVENTION AND Parcets Post AGREE- 
MENT.—The President on June 2, 1925, authorized the Consul Gen- 
eral of Guatemala in Stockholm to sign as Guatemalan representative 
the Universal Postal Convention and the Agreement on Parcels Post, 
drawn up in that city in August, 1924. (EI Guatemalteco, June 5, 
1925.) 

GUATEMALA-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


TRADE-MARKS CONVENTION.—This convention, signed at the 
Fifth Pan American Conference in Santiago, Chile, on April 28, 1923, 
was approved with its appended regulations on April 24, 1925, and 
promulgated by the President on May 6, 1925. (El Guatemalteco, 


June 27, 1925.) 
GUATEMALA-SALVADOR 


CONVENTION FACILITATING TRAVEL.—A convention facilitating — 
travel between Guatemala and Salvador, arranged by an inter- 
change of diplomatic notes, went into effect June 15, 1925. Salva- 
dorean or Guatemalan nationals may enter one or the other country 
by land without passports on proof of nationality. Licenses to 
carry arms or drive a vehicle are valid in the other country for 15 
days if viséed by the consul of the country to be visited. The arrest 
of lawbreakers is covered by an article of this convention and by 
the extradition treaty already in force. The full text of the con- 
vention and notes is published in the Diario Oficial of Salvador for 
June 15, 1925. 

HONDURAS-UNITED STATES 


GENERAL TREATY OF PEACE AND AMITY RATIFIED.—On March 2, 
1925, the National Congress of Honduras in Tegucigalpa ratified the 
General Treaty of Peace and Amity concluded with the United 
States, signed in Washington on February 7, 1923, at the closing 
session of the Conference on Central American Affairs. 


SALVADOR-CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


EXTRADITION CONVENTION.—The extradition convention signed by 
the plenipotentiaries of the Central American States in Washington 
at the closing session of the Conference on Central American Affairs. 
on February 7, 1923, was approved by the National Assembly on 
April 30, 1925, and promulgated by the President on May 26, 1925. 

CONVENTION FOR THE UNIFICATION OF LAws Prorectine LABoR- 
ers.—The Convention for the Unification of Laws for Protecting 
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Laborers, which was signed in Washington by the plenipotentiaries of 
the Central American States at the closing session of the Conference 
on Central American Affairs on February 7, 1923, when submitted to 
the National Assembly on April 30, 1925, for approval, was not 
approved. It was declared by that body that the Convention had 
been accepted solely as a series of recommendations to be introduced 
into Salvadorean legislation as might be necessary, since many of its 
provisions now exist in Salvadorean law and other provisions are con- 
sidered to be at present either hampering to the progress of industry 
or impracticable. 


SALVADOR-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


CONVENTIONS FOR UnirormM NOMENCLATURE AND PUBLICITY OF 
Customs DocumMENTs.—The Congress of Salvador has ratified and 
the Secretary of Foreign Affairs signed on March 7, 1925, the con- 
vention for the uniformity of nomenclature in the classification of 
merchandise, and the convention for the publicity of customs docu- 
ments, signed at the Fifth Pan American Conference which met at 
Santiago, Chile, in 1923. The ratification was published in the 
Diarvo Oficial of May 19, 1925. 


SALVADOR-URUGUAY 


TREATY oF ARBITRATION.—The Treaty of Arbitration signed in 
Madrid by the plenipotentiaries of Salvador and Uruguay on No- 
vember 7, 1924, which provides for. settlement by arbitration of 
difficulties arising between the two countries not adjustable by 
direct negotiation, was ratified by the National Assembly of Salvador 
on March 20, 1925, and the decree was promulgated by the President 
on May 28, 1925. (Diario Oficial, Salvador, June 4, 1925.) 
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ARGENTINA 


CoopEeRATION Day.—Cooperation Day was celebrated in Argen-: 
tina on July 4, 1925, by lectures held in schools and in the assembly 
hall of the Museo Social of Buenos Aires; and also a radio lecture 
on the economic benefits of cooperation, and a lecture on school 
cooperation, held in the Professional School of Liniers. 
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The movement now comprises 31 countries in the International 
Cooperative Alliance and 50,000,000 persons. 


COLOMBIA 


SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITIONS.—The Universidad Inbre in Bogota 
organizes each year a scientific expedition for its students. That of 
1925 was to the western part of the Republic, thus affording the 
students a practical lesson on the topography, commerce, and indus- 
trial progress of that interesting region. Geological surveys and 
studies were made in the mountain towns, and also studies of the 
most noted historical monuments, and of the flora and fauna. The 
34 students taking the trip were accompanied by their professors of 
history, geography, natural sciences, and art. 


CUBA 


ScHoot oF ENGINEERS AND ARcuITECTsS.—The school known at 
present as the School of Engineers, Electricians, and Architects 
of the Faculty of Literature and Science of the National Univer- 
sity shall henceforth be known simply as the School of Engineers 
and Architects. Degrees of civil engineer, electrical engineer, and 
architect will continue to be given by this school the same as before. 


ECUADOR 


ScHooL stTatistics.—Considering the organization of a school 
statistics service of prime importance for the establishment of obliga- 
tory primary instruction and the proper management of that branch, 
the Executive has established a bureau of school statistics in the 
Ministry of Public Instruction. 


MEXICO 


WOMEN UNIVERSITY STUDENTs.— During the recent sessions of the 
Congress of Spanish-American Women in Mexico City, Srta. Palma 
Guillén, a delegate representing the National University and Pre- 
paratory School, gave the following figures regarding the registration 
of women in the schools of the university: 


Medicine Gncluding midwifery and nursing). 569 | Music_--.__.---_ 2-2-2222 eee 625 
Chemistry and pharmacy_-_-__--___-__-____- 59 | Philosophy and letters for normal graduates__ 906 
Mngineerin gs. Le Nhe aM Nae a ah |) Phublicadministration2 223 s2 sae ene 176 
DUE 2 EOE ARE ese Metis St Ante EG Cane Biol e ae 4 sae 
DON tSb ey. en aA I MMe) 21 | Totals el Ue NAN SACO ee ea 2, 602 
Binovantsisii aiid bees AOU Mee IU ee 241 


There are also 52 women students in the school preparatory to the 
university. 
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The graduates at the time of the last examinations were as follows: 








Physicians and surge Onsaea=e sae eeee sae me NBR VOCALISTS Seen aie dain UN ails ig NRCP se 4 
SV TT eps ViGS peels aay LI Bec AU ANS IATA A ry ig) Sy eae ANS NA epee ae) del CO) ChyKoy bbe a ee 1 
INTITSES ees SN I La ae feed pty eae LL 163i Zbeachers!oLcompositionse. 4 eens ene eee 1 
Homeopathic physicians) 22222222 L222 ee SMPReachersiOmon saree: aes ey ela canine el J 
Ja (opeatefoyayeir uC imybineyeep we Ce UGH Ee ReAchersiOmin any wee cu a Si de ee ES 5 
IPH ATI ACISES fesse AES eed isi [ee Dane esa aa Petes Le ETI BEL CS Utama Ny SCL aN NUE ka te 1 
HEY STUDS LS ea ese Lil he aU a a Sn a Gy |) pate Cleo tenants pKoyays Se ou a 1 
Meachers Ofehemist rye soe eee ne 3 | Acad emicitGacherssemsemt marys sien e a i 37 
LAT ov ee hn Wats g ry oy Sea OP A pe ng is WS lel eA RUDUVeLSIGVMbCACM ELS Hoesen nee Winnie SNH ai eel 1 
AREA CHELSyOLi lanl saken a ionic oe ee nee 22 | 

ANGE YG Ole Ohi Gitareab avg NC a 16 PAK oY aE US sp (il Ny A i TEs fone eA 710 


SUMMER SCHOOL sTUDENTs.—The fifth summer session of the 
University of Mexico was opened July 7 with several hundred 
American students and many more Mexican teachers in attendance. 

A group of students from the School of Journalism of the University 
of Missouri visited Mexico this summer to take what was virtually a 
course in foreign correspondence taught by actual practice. It was 
the first known attempt to teach this phase of newspaper work. 
Hach student will write news and features stories for several papers 
and magazines. 

NICARAGUA 


WesTeRN Nationa Instirute.—The Western National Institute 
in Leén, though still in need of extensive repairs, has, under its 
reorganization, this year increased its enrollment 30 per cent to 150 
boys. Fifty students are enrolled in the first year’s class, while 
students continue to enter from the eastern and northern departments. 

ScHoot ricurEs.—According to the press, the total number of 
schools in the country maintained by the Government is 427, divided 
as follows: 411 elementary day schools, 11 evening schools, 2 normal 
institutes, and 3 secondary schools. 


PARAGUAY 


New scHoon In Prrepespuy.—Alejandro Ribolini, civil engineer, 
has recently completed plans for a new school in the municipality of 
Pirebebuy, for which the latter has already set apart the necessary 
land. The work of construction will begin as soon as the National 
Commission of School Buildings gives the approval. 

SCHOOL OF ARTS AND TRADES.—Some time ago the National 
Congress passed a law which sets aside as the property of the Argen- 
tine Nation the site where the eminent Argentine statesman and 
Chief Executive, Domingo Faustino Sarmiento, ended his days. 
As a sequel the President of the Argentine Chamber of Deputies has 
submitted to Congress a bill to authorize the erection upon that site 
of a school of arts and trades to perpetuate the name of that eminent 
Argentine. The school would be provided with a boarding depart- 
ment, and its fundamental objective would be to furnish instruction 
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in those arts and trades of most immediate and profitable application 
in the adjacent locality. The school would include a section where 
night classes for workmen will be given. 


PERU 


New scnoots.—A recent appropriation of Congress assigned in 
the Budget 2,000 Peruvian pounds annually for the establishment 
of a college of secondary education in the city of Iquitos to give 
agricultural and industrial courses. Funds for the maintenance of 
this school are provided by Congress from certain export taxes and 
from the import tax on timber. 

A law passed May 6, 1925, provides that the revenue from the tax 
on rice raised in Pacasmayo Province, or brought in through its pro- 
vincial ports, shall be used for the establishment and maintenance 
of a vocational school in the same province. 

Another new school is the Institute?of Commerce founded in 
Lambayeque, the capital of the Province of the same name. This 
school is to give a four-year course. 

PSYCHO-PEDAGOGIC SECTION.—In accordance with a resolution 
passed in May, 1925, a psycho-pedagogic section has been created 
as part of the Bureau of Examinations and Studies to give psycho- 
logical tests and vocational guidance to pupils of the Government 
schools, and also to consider the pedagogic problems of primary and 
secondary education. The organization and maintenance of this 
new section has been provided for in Budget of this year by the 
allotment of 250 Peruvian pounds. 


SALVADOR 


ENLARGEMENT OF UNIVERSITY.—The President recently appointed 
a committee to draft the statutes and regulations of the University 
of Salvador so as to give autonomy to this institution and also to 
prepare plans for enlarging the equipment of the professional schools. 

AntTI-Intireracy Sociery.—The Anti-Illiteracy Society of Son- 
sonate on the anniversary of its foundation examined 150 former 
illiterates whom it has reclaimed from ignorance. 


URUGUAY 


STUDENTS’ HOSTEL.—There was recently opened in Montevideo 
the first students’ residence or hostel, an institution organized by a 
group of distinguished intellectuals to be, as it were, an extension of 
home life, and a center of intellectual and spiritual community. 
Among the distinguished guests at the opening exercises were the 
eminent Uruguayan poet Juana P. de Ibarborou and the feminist 
Dr. Luisa Luisi. 





ARGENTINA 


REGULATION OF THE LABOR OF WOMEN AND CHILDREN.—See page 


1056. 
CHILE 


WoRKMEN’S HOoUSES.—The Government recently promulgated a 
decree authorizing the Treasury Department to allot 400,000 square 
meters of ground to the Department of Social Welfare destined for 
the construction thereon of houses for laborers. 

WorxMEN’s Insurance Boarp.—In accordance with the pro- 
visions of article 55 of the regulations of law No. 4045, the Work- 
men’s Insurance Board has been established in Santiago. 


CUBA 


RATES AND REGULATIONS FOR DAY LABORERS IN THE PORT OF 
Hapana.—A decree, No. 1469 of July 8, 1925, and published in full 
in the Gaceta Oficial of July 10, gives the regulations governing day 
laborers in the port of Habana, and the rates per day. 


HONDURAS 


NEw OFFICERS OF TyPOGRAPHIC SoctETy.—On June 28, 1925, the 
Juan Gutenberg Typographic Society of Tegucigalpa elected new 
officers for the year 1925-26. 


PANAMA 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN Post Orrick DEPARTMENT.—See 


page 1060. 
VENEZUELA 


PENSION LAW.—See page 1060. 
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MUNICIPAL DINING ROOM FOR CHILDREN.—The first dining room for 
children opened by the municipal public charity department was put 
into service on June 17, 1925, on Calle Monte de Oca, Buenos Aires, 
for the benefit of children employed in factories and shops. It is 
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equipped to furnish abundant and healthful lunches for 20 centavos 
to 150 young workers. 

CIry MATERNITY WARD.—On June 19, 1925, the new municipal 
maternity ward of the Tornti Hospital of Buenos Aires was opened 
for service with 58 beds for patients, 12 for babies, and 27 for the 
personnel. 

DEPARTMENT OF HyGirNE worx.—The National Department of 
Hygiene is about to begin the construction of a large sanitary station 
in the Province of Salta at a cost of 426,020 pesos. The station is to 
be located on a plot of ground donated for the purpose by Dr. Luis 
Giemes, and will contain in its two-story building an antimalaria 
dispensary, and antitrachoma dispensary, a maternity and infant care 
service, a dispensary for lung diseases, and public shower and plunge 
baths for both men and women. A similar establishment is to be 
built in Tucumén for which Dr. Juan D. Terdn, rector of the National 
University of Tucuman, has donated the land. 

The Ministry of War is to cooperate with the National Department 
of Hygiene in the matter of sanitation and drainage in the Provinces 
suffering from malaria. The military engineers who map the country 
and make geodesic studies are to undertake to prepare a general 
scheme for drainage of stagnant or slow-moving waters in the various 


Provinces. 
BOLIVIA 


REGISTRATION OF DOMESTICS.—With the purpose of preventing the 
spread of tuberculosis and other infectious diseases the Municipal 
Council of La Paz has issued an order requiring all domestics and — 
persons seeking employment in eating places to register at the 
Municipal Health Office, presenting a health certificate, without which 
they will not be permitted to enter domestic service. Persons who 
have not had a previous physical examination and who wish to 
register may be examined at the Municipal Health Office in order that 
the desired certificate may be issued if their condition warrants it. 
Proprietors of hotels, taverns, boarding houses, as well as owners of 
dairies and candy stores, and similar establishments must demand 
a health certificate from their employees. 


BRAZIL 


JUNIOR Rep Cross.—On the 27th of June the first Junior Red Cross 
was inaugurated in Rio de Janeiro in the Nilo Pecanha School. At 
the inauguration services special emphasis was laid upon the forma- 
tion of closer international relations from the interchange of informa- 
tion about the various countries through correspondence between 
members of the Junior Red Cross the world over. 
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Cuitp WELFARE.—Events which show that little by little an effort 
is being made to improve the condition of children in that city: On 
the 30th of June the mayor was authorized to build 10 public 
playgrounds for children under 13 years of age in open squares 
scattered throughout the city, and as many others as might be deemed 
wise. These playgrounds will be adequately equipped for gymnastics 
and other sports, such as tennis, etc., and their expense will be covered 
by taxation. 

A new association, the Cine-Theatro Infantil, was founded for the 
purpose of providing educational films which will be exhibited 
primarily to school children but also to children in the hospitals and 
in prisons of Rio de Janeiro and throughout the State. Medical 
assistance will also be provided the poorer children, as well as food 
and clothing, and gymnasiums will be equipped, where the child’s 
physical development will be carefully studied and fostered. 


CHILE 


SOCIAL WELFARE IN NITRATE FIELDS.—In referring to conditions 
of social welfare in the salitreras, nitrate fields of Chile, the President 
of the Lautaro Nitrate Co. (Ltd.), an organization having a working 
capital of 6,560,000 pounds sterling, made the following remarks: 

The nitrate companies have outlined a vast program of social welfare for the 
workmen in the nitrate fields, a large part of which has already been carried out. 
At present every company of any standing has organized a special section for 
promoting better living and social conditions among their workmen. Hospitals, 
infirmaries, maternal centers, pharmacies, and similar benefits have been estab- 
lished, also schools and libraries have been opened, as well as amusement centers, 
such as theaters and athletic fields, from all of which the workman receives the 
benefits absolutely free. 

During the year 1924 the company spent 3,227,223.02 pesos, or 79,293 sterling 
pounds for improving the living conditions of its workmen, building model 
houses, building or improving libraries and schools, maintaining hospital services, 
athletic fields, and amusement places, and also organizing boy scout brigades. 


PoPpuLAR LECTURES.—A series of popular lectures, organized by the 
Board of Health, was begun in Santiago last June. The subject 
covered at the first lecture was industrial hygiene. 

FREE MEDICAL SERVICE.—The Kmployees’ Union of Chile recently 
established a free medical service for members of the union. This 
service, established in cooperation with the campaign started by the 
Department of Hygiene, Social Welfare, and Labor for improving 
the native stock of the Republic, is in charge of seven competent 
physicians of high standing in the medical profession. 

SANITATION EXPERT.—The Chilean Embassy at Washington has 
engaged the services, for one year, of Mr. James Stalbird, sanitary 
engineer, as expert chemist and bacteriologist of the Chilean Depart- 
ment of Hygiene. 
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Women’s FEDERATION oF StuDENTS.—The Women’s Federation 
of Students, an important organization of Santiago, has offered the 
Department of Hygiene their assistance in spreading information 
among the laboring class on social laws and culture. 


COLOMBIA 


Tue PaLace or Pusiic HyGienr AND Heattu.—At the beginning 
of June the Government appropriated 44,000 pesos for the Public 
Health Service of the country, a sum which includes the amount 
necessary for the completion of the national headquarters now being 
erected in Bogoté under the direction of Dr. Garcia Medina, Director 
General of Public Health. This edifice will include a laboratory of 
Modern Hygiene fully equipped for bacteriological and toxicological 


analysis, etc. 
COSTA RICA 


Rep Cross NoTEs.—The Red Cross of Costa Rica expects to pub- 
lish a monthly review which will contain information on first aid, 
epidemic prevention, and publicity campaigns against harmful drugs 
and tuberculosis. Drs. Odio de Granda and Vargas are the editors. 
A dispensary in charge of a trained nurse has been opened in San 
José. 

On June 30, 1925, six of the houses contributed by the Red Cross 
to alleviate the housing shortage in San José were turned over to that 
city. These houses are to be rented at 17 colones per month, of which 
15 colones goes toward the payment for the house, and 2 colones for 
fire insurance. The Red Cross is planning to finance the building 
of 100 more such houses. 

The Junior Red Cross is being urged to prepare school albums to 
be exchanged with the school children of other countries. 


CUBA 


New AsyLuM.—The asylum “Maria Jéen”’ for children was re- 
cently opened in Habana, the President of the Republic and a num- 
ber of prominent people attending the ceremony. This asylum has 
two sections, one for boys from 12 to 16 years of age, and the other 
for younger boys from 7 to 12 years of age. All the rooms are well 
equipped and ventilated; provisions have been made for using two 
of the rooms as schoolrooms; there is also an infirmary and a dis- 
pensary. The asylum has accommodations for 300 children, rang- 
ing in age from 7 to 16 years. 

LEAGUE AGAINST CaNncER.—The first meeting of the Board of 
Patrons of the League against Cancer was held recently in Habana. 
The campaign proposed by this league, which was founded in the 
city of Habana by virtue of a resolution adopted by the Sixth Na- 
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tional Medical Congress, is to collect and distribute all possible in- 
formation regarding cancer; promote the study and investigation of 
the causes of this disease; and also to contribute and help in the 
treatment of cancer patients among the poorer classes. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


VACCINATION.—From June 19 of the present year vaccination 
against smallpox has been declared obligatory by the Department 
éf Sanitation, which has established three centers in Santo Domingo 
where persons may be vaccinated. A certificate of vaccination is 
required of all persons leaving the Republic. 


ECUADOR 


MEDICINE CHESTS FOR scHooLS.—The Executive Committee of 
the Red Cross has authorized the necessary expenditures for provid- 
ing school medicine chests, which will be delivered October next, 
provided the school members of the Red Cross take first-aid instruc- 
tion in order to fit themselves to attend any emergency cases among 
the pupils. For this purpose a short course in nursing and first aid 
will be established which all members of the Red Cross who are inter- | 
ested in this kind of work are expected to attend. 

ScHOoL BREAKFASTS.—The Regional Board of the Red Cross in 
the Province of Azuaya has established school breakfasts for poor 
children in the Girls’ School of Cuenca, capital of that Province. 
This service is in charge of the Sisters of Charity. 

Cuitp WELFARE Conaress.—The Ecuadorean Committee of 
Child Welfare has appointed Sefior Luis Robalino Davila, Minister 
Resident of Ecuador in Switzerland, delegate to the First General 
Congress of Child Welfare, to be held in Geneva during the latter 


part of August. 
GUATEMALA 


GUATEMALAN RED Cross CHILD HEALTH WoRK.—AS a result of a 
recent widespread epidemic of measles the Children’s Home, founded 
in Guatemala City by the Guatemalan Red Cross for homeless chil- 
dren, undertook active health propaganda by means of lectures, 
cinema films, distribution of printed matter, and personal visits, the 
object being to instruct parents as to the diseases to which their 
children are exposed and the means of safeguarding them. Though 
serious difficulties have to be overcome in this new work, nevertheless 
the Director of the Children’s Home hopes to go far toward diminish- 
ing the danger of contagious diseases among the child population of 
the future. 
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HAITI 


INSPECTION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN.—A few months ago the sanitary 
engineer, after a conference with the Minister of Public Instruction, 
submitted tentative plans to the various public-health officers for the 
institution of a system of school inspection. From the beginning it 
was realized that for some time to come, on account of lack of funds 
and personnel, this inspection would have to be limited to certain 
conditions of importance not only to the child but also to the com- 
munity as a whole. Judging from the results obtained so far this 
work promises to be quite important. The aim of this inspection is 
to prevent the occurrence of certain diseases, such as smallpox, to 
determine the presence of certain chronic infectious diseases, such as ~ 
malaria, treponematosis and intestinal parasitism, and to institute 
proper treatment in those cases in which it is required. 

During the month of June, 62 schools with an enrollment of 10,444 
pupils, were examined, and 2,045 pupils were vaccinated. 


HONDURAS 


FREE DISPENSARY.—The General Bureau of Health informed the 
public that on June 26, 1925, a free dispensary for the sick poor would 
be opened in Tegucigalpa. Special attention is to be directed to the 
treatment of cases of children’s diseases, influenza, and malaria. 


MEXICO 


Rep Cross.—That the work of the Rep Cross is constantly in- 
creasing is shown by the following statistics: In 1923, 1,424 men, 
351 women, and 253 children, or a total of 2,082 were given treat- 
ment, while in 1924 the patients numbered 1,898 men, 481 women, 
and 576 children, or a total of 2,955. 

The Federal Department of Education has under consideration a 
project presented to the Federal Child Welfare Board by Professor 
Séenz, Assistant Secretary of Education, and Sr. Azpe y Tamariz, of 
the Mexican Red Cross, looking toward the establishment of a Junior 
Red Cross in the schools of Mexico City. 


PARAGUAY 


ReEcGIonaL Hosprrat in Concerci6n.—The National Public Health 
and Hygiene Department has been granted an appropriation oi 
110,000 pesos to complete the construction of the Regional Hos- 
pital mentioned to the point where it will begin to function in the 
service of the public. 

PERU 


Day NuRSERIES.—According to a Government order of April 17, 
1925, rural industries which employ women in the fields must estab- 
lish on their property day nurseries open during all working hours 
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for the babies of the women so employed. A time limit of 60 days 
from the date of the order is set for the opening of such day nurseries 
in plantations in the valleys of Lima, and 80 days for the other 
Provinces in the Republic. This ruling applies to plantations where 
25 women or more are employed. 


URUGUAY 


Spanish Hospirat.—A new ward in the Spanish Hospital-Sani- 
torium of Montevideo was dedicated in June, 1925, in honor of the 
donor, José Garcia Conde, distinguished member of the Spanish 
colony. 

PROTECTION OF MINORS.—Juan Vallarino, acting director of the 
Colonia Educacional de Varones, has submitted to the council for de- 
linquent minors an important project, suggesting the appointment 
of a commission of 15 members who shall be responsible for finding 
appropriate work for the pupils of the said Colonia; for raising funds 
for new workshops and the enlargement of those existing under that 
entity; for considering the establishment of houses of refuge for 
former inmates; for an efficient propaganda to combat infantile 
vagrancy and delinquency; and for attending to the needs, in gen- 
eral, of the Colonia. The members of the suggested commission, 
who are to be of both sexes, shall be named by the council and shall 
hold office for four years. 





BOLIVIA 


Bo.tivar Socrery.—Under this name a society has been organized 
in La Paz for the purpose of extolling the memory of the great Lib- 
erator, Simon Bolivar, in the Republics which he founded as well as 
in other countries; also to promote a closer understanding, on the 
basis of fraternity and justice, between the nations of Spanish origin. 
Similar Bolivar societies have already been organized in Bogota, 
Caracas, Quito, and in Lima. 


CHILE 


PRESIDENT ALESSANDRI HONORED.—The Government of Portugal 
has conferred the decoration of the Great Cross of the Order of the 
Tower and Sword on President Alessandri of Chile. This decoration 
is the highest honor which the Republic of Portugal can confer on the. 
Chief Magistrate of a foreign nation. 
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CHILE SENDS SPECIAL MISSION TO BOLIVIAN CENTENNIAL.—The 
Chilean Government sent a special diplomatic mission to Bolivia 
to participate in the centennial celebration last August, appointing 
Don Manuel Barros Castafion, special ambassador, and Don Luis 
Ramirez Sanz, secretary of the mission. . 

ALMANAC FOR 1926.—The daily newspaper H/ Mercurio of Santiago 
is arranging for the publication next year of an illustrated almanac 
containing a large and varied amount of important information on 
economic, industrial, political, and commercial subjects pertaining 
not only to Chile but to other countries as well. 


CUBA 


Puitosopuy or Law.—The first volume of a monumental forensic 
work entitled Filosofia del Derecho (Philosophy of Law), by Dr. 
Mariano Aramburo, the eminent Cuban philosopher and jurisconsult, 
has lately been published by the Instituto de las Espafias of New 
York. The philosophy of law, defined by Doctor Aramburo as the 
study of the primary, universal, and invariable principles of law, is sep- 
arated by the author into three main divisions, each to be the thesis of 
a volume, as follows: First, law as a whole, its idea, essence, purpose, 
and life; second, the integral elements of the juridical order; and third, 
the diverse subdivisions of law. Because of its erudition, breadth of 
view, organic unity, logical presentation, and beauty of style this 
work constitutes one of the most important contributions made in 
many years to the philosophy of law. The Instituto de las Espafias 
is greatly to be congratulated on the publication of such an epoch- 
making work. 

Diario DE LA Marina.—This important newspaper, one of the 
best and oldest in the city of Habana, recently added to its equip- 
ment a rotary printing press carrying 64 pages. This press prints 
70,000 copies per hour. Each edition of the Diario dela Marina, 
without counting the afternoon edition, consists of 32 pages, each of 
which is now composed of 8, instead of 6 columns, as previously. 


ECUADOR 


Moruer’s Day.—A committee has been appointed in Quito to 
arrange for the celebration of Mother’s Day in that city in the near 
future. 

SCIENTIFIC sociIETY.—A group of lawyers has organized an Inter- 
national Association of Penal Law in Quito, similar to the Paris 
Association of Penal Law. The purpose of this organization is to 
bring about a closer understanding between persons in all countries 
who are interested in the theoretical study of penal law; also, to 
study and investigate criminology and its causes and to work for the 
practical development of international penal law in order to develop 
and establish a universal penal code. 
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HAITI 


“GEOLOGY OF THE RepusBLic oF MHairt.’’—Under this title a 
volume of 600 pages has been issued by the Haitian Department of 
Public Works, its authors being Wendell P. Woodring, John S. 
Brown, and Wilbur S. Burbank, members of the United States 
Geological Survey, who in 1920 and 1921 spent six and a half months 
in making a reconnaissance survey of almost the entire Republic, 
including Gonave and Tortue islands. After the return of the party 
to Washington the specimens of fossils, rocks, clays, ore, water, etc. 
collected by the party were examined by specialists, the results of 
these analyses being embodied in the volume in question. The 
contents cover a wide range of topics, divided under the main head- 
ings of geography, geology, geomorphology, mineral resources, and 
water resources. Under the first is found a discussion of the eco- 
nomic geography of the Republic, including agriculture, ‘the basic 
and dominant industry under both the colony and the Republic,” 
in connection with which the findings under the last heading as to 
the possibility of more extended irrigation are of particular interest. 
The entire report should be of the greatest value in the economic 
development of Haiti. 

MEXICO 


New CHANCERY OF THE AMERICAN EmpBassy.—A beautiful 
building to house the offices of the American Embassy in Mexico 
City has recently been completed. This is distinct from the resi- 
dence of the ambassador. 

PARAGUAY 


HIsToRICAL AND GEOGRAPHICAL ConcGress.—The Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs has notified the president of the Academy of History 
in Buenos Aires that Dr. Eligio Ayala, President of the Republic of 
Paraguay, has agreed to act as patron of the Second Congress of Ameri- 
can History and Geography. May, 1926, has therefore been fixed 
as the approximate date when this Congress will meet in Asuncién. 

Society oF ParacuayaANn AutTHorsS.—A meeting was held in 
Asuncion, June 13, 1925, with the object of forming a National 
Society of Paraguayan Authors, this organization to devote itself to 
the development of the national drama and the cultivation of letters 
in every form. The following officers were appointed: President, 
Don Eusebio A. Lugo; secretary, Don Miguel Pecci; treasurer, Don 
Pedro Juan Caballero. 

PERU 


DECORATION FOR THE ARGENTINE PresipeNtT.—The President 
of the Republic of Argentina was recently presented withthe decora- 
tion of the Order of the Sun of Peru, cordial cable messages of con- 
gratulation and thanks being exchanged between the President of 
Peru and the Executive of Argentina who received the honor. 





REPORTS RECEIVED TO AUGUST 15, 1925 








Subject » Date 
ARGENTINA 
1925 
Quantity and destination of the principal exports of Argen- | June 18 
tina from Jan. 1 to May 28, 1925. 
BRAZIL 
BrazilianePostale service msse occ ek st ate ae tet)e ae ene ana ee June 22 
WiaceshinrB rag iThe ele ley he SRN IETS 5 ce eAce NN Hees alr Cate June 25 
Rernambucoiwelephonelsy.s teria sees ey aan ule epn yall June 27 
lefoxyoyyrey ey shal 1etypoke heal oybifoo ee ESO wate 
Declared exports from Rio de Janeiro to the United States | July 7 
during June, 1925. : 
Report on the cocoa bean crop of Bahia_--__-- re ACU aks a July 8 
CLODIPLOSDEC LSP LILGES 15 7711 ees ee re ae July 9 
Deciared exports from Bahia for quarter ending June 30, 1925_| July 10 
Balance sheet of the Bank of Brazil on June 30, 1925_________ Ben douse 
Proposed port works at Angra dos Reis___.-__-__..--______- July 11 
Report on commerce and industries for June, 1925-_________- July 15 
Coal imports at Rio de Janeiro during April, 1925___24-_--_- July 16 
Exchange operations in Rio de Janeiro market during May, |_--do____- 
1925. 
Cottoniclothandustryy ine Brazile eee ne! July 17 
CHILE 
June, 1925, review of Chilean economics_______-_-_-_--.-____- July 9 
Report on crop and product movement for quarter ending | July 11 
June 30, 1925. 
COLOMBIA 
Loan for the)city of Barranquilla-_-- 2222222 June 14 
Opening of the Magdalena River__._______..__-.__-.-_----_- June 18 
Mhesponge industry in| Colombias saewemes ds le eee uly 7; 
SS commerce and industries for quarter ending June | July 12 
1925 
Colombian (cfop titi) op cCo}sy ost sa Rep VT i So ee wed ole 
COSTA RICA 
Information concerning the production and distribution of | July 21 
COME NS a ake EU As ESET TICS VAT UIC Ne Li net area aOR 
Supplement to report “ Registration of foreign companies | July 23 
doing business in Costa Rica.”’ 
JEON) GOMES) Thay Case), IRAKeey July 24 
EYED ORLONICACROLONTOONUS same eae ames can aed ee OE July 30 
CUBA 
bh oumarketiforsjewielirys eee ote ey sys eal ede ape Sted eed Ra June 27 
fos commerce and industries for quarter ending June | June 30 
Duties collected at Santiago de Cuba customhouse in 1924-25_| July 6 
Statement of sugar mills in the Province of Oriente._________ July 8 
Improvements for Antilla consular district, contemplated by | July 10 
public works bill. 
Rees commerce and industries for quarter ending June |__.do-_-__- 
Isle of Pines CLAVSMUIT CLOP OGM O25—26 eee ean ee July 21 
aes commerce and industries for quarter ending June | July 28 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Quarterly report on crop and product movement___________- July 1 
PeSuae. on commerce and industries for quarter ending June | July 9 
fe pnntieiae of Puerto Plata consular district for quarter end- | July 15 


ing June 30, 1925. 
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Author 


Henry H. Morgan, consul gen- 
eral at Buenos Aires. 


A. Gaulin, consul general at 
Bio de Janeiro. © 
0. 


Fred C. Eastin, jr., consul at 
papeeepenl de ae 


| 0. 
A. Gaulin. 


Homer Brett, consul at Bahia 
A. Gaulin. 

Homer Brett. 

A. Gaulin. 


C. H. Deichman, consul genera 
at Valparaiso. 

Egmont C. von Tresckow, consu 
at Arica. 


M.L. Stafford, consul at Barran- 
quilla. 
Do. 
Lester L. Schnare, consul at 
Cartagena. 
M. L. Stafford. 


Do. 


Roderick W. Unckles, vice consu 
ahean José. . 
0. 


John James Meily, consul at 
Fort Limon. 
0. 


James V. Whitfield, consul at 
Matanzas. 
Francis R. Stewart, consul at 
Santiago de Cuba. 
0. 


Do. 
Horace J. Dickinson, consul at 
Antilla. 
Sheridan Talbott, vice consul at 
Nueva Gerona. 


0. 
Frank Bohr, consul at Cien- 
fuegos. 


Charles Bridgham Hosmer, con- 
sult Santo Domingo. 
0. 


W. A. Bickers,'consul at Puerto 
Plata. 
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Reports received to August 15, 1925—Continued 




















Subject Date Author 
ECUADOR 
1925 
Contract for the construction of Sibambe-Cuenca Railway--| June 26 Nie Moree vice consul at 
uayaquil. 
The commerce and industries of Ecuador for June, 1925_.---| July 15 Do. 
| 
HAITI | 
i} 
Review of commerce and industries of Cape Haitien district July 1) Winthrop R. Scott, consul at 
for quarter ending June 30, 1925. | Cape Haitien. ; 
New business license law, July 2, 1925__--..----------------- July 22) Arthur F. Tower, vice consul at 
Port au Prince. 
HONDURAS 
Economic review of Honduras for May, 1925_--------------- | June 16 | Geo. Ee Shaw, consul at Tegu- 
cigalpa. 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter ending June | July 15| George P. Waller, consul at 
30, 1925. | Ceiba. j 
June, 1925, report on commerce and industries of consular | July 21 | Ernest E. Evans, vice consul at 
district of Puerto Castilla. | Puerto Castilla. 
Market for American confectionery ------------------------- July 29 | George P. Waller. 
NICARAGUA 
| 
| 
Mahoganylogging operailons=s sees e eee e ee een eee eee | July 21} A. J. McConnico, consul at 
: Bluefields. 
Value of imports and exports of Nicaragua for 1924__------_- July 23 Do. 
PANAMA | 
Commerce and industries for quarter ending June 30, 1925___| July 9] H. D. Myers, vice consul at 
i Panama City. 
INfati onal iii phi yyy s see ne eatin ee URED enue ewes | July 10 Do. 
Monthly report on conditions, June, 1925_.-_-__------------ | July 12 Do. 
PARAGUAY | 
pbexcouvonysituationun) Paraciayeeseesee es ae aes June 2 Digby A. Willson, consul at 
| Asuncion. 
Weights and measures used in Paraguay | July 9 Do. 
Postage rate to Paraguay_-----.__-..-__-- July 10 Do. 
Opening of German bank in Asunci6n----_--.--------------| July 11 Do. 
Review of commerce and industries for June, 1925_--_______- een Ome Do 
PERU 
| 
Projected .railroad from port of Cerro Azul to the city of | June 13] C. E. Guyant, consul at Callao- 
Huancayo, Peru. Lima. 
Removal of embargo for the exportation of rice__-________-_- jeeed eee Do. - 
The market for scissors and shears in Peru___-..._-....--___- June 23 Do. 
SALVADOR | 
The market for cotton goods in Salvador__-____-...._-_-___- | June 5 Me 4 . McCafferty, consul at San 
alvador. 
Report on commerce and industries for June, 1925-_..______- July 1 Do. 
Market for sporting goods in Salvador__-.-......------------ | July 20 Do. 
URUGUAY | 
Classification by area and value ofrural properties of Uruguay. July 6] 0. Gaylord Marsh, consul at 
} Montevideo. 
peer oF commerce and industries for quarter ending June | July 11 Do. 
; f VENEZUELA | 
Annual report of the La Guaira Harbor Corporation_.__._-.- | June 2 Da . Driscoll, vice consul at 
a Guaira. 
MRKECE MND Gore Whi oe | July 9] Chas. L. Payne, vice consul at 
Maracaibo. 
‘ADV a(2) ran FedeOHy seo) (YEhmvaLeYol (sHofofols} 1 eee July 14| Wm. P. Garrety, consul at 
| Puerto Cabello. 
Crop and product movement for quarter ending June 30,1925.) July 16 Do. 
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mhesNeweMinister tromeNicana ou a= see Se ee ee 
PaneAmenrcan Union Radio) ConCertsS== ss a eee ee 


A Tropical Forester Visits Latin America_____________________________ 
By Hugh M. Curran, Specialist in Farm Forestry, North Carolina State Agricultural College. 


Promoting Standardization Work in the American Republics_____________ 
By M. H. Bletz, United States Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

SuburbaneAd@itionsstom Mexico Cit yea ee 

PACT WPA‘Z€'© Cis Cu eh TCU TN eerste ee Sn ee feasE  a ty ge ey BR. et cp Tosepepity ea 81 Sa 


By Lilian C. B. McA. Mayer, State Vice President for Tennessee, League of American Pen 
Women. 


ExploredeOuuPield sof: Peres sass es lee ee a eee 


By R. A. Deustua, Mining Engineer, Peruvian expert in petroleum. 


HaitivssMorelp ns COMM eCrC Ckay see eae a a ee a eet 
By Dr. W.W. Cumberland, Financial Adviser and General Receiver of Haiti. 


SocialwWelfare: WorksneBrazilrianshactonese== 22) 25s eee ee 
USOC, IANO IUERISEKAON Tha, WTI cs 


Asricultune industry, andyCommenrces ss 24s 6 922 aaa s eee ee ee 

Argentina—Bolivia—Brazil—Chile—Colombia — Costa Rica — Cuba — Dominican Repub- 

lic—Ecuador— Guatemala — Haiti— Honduras — Mexico — Nicaragua — Panama — Para- 
guay— Peru—Salvador—Uruguay— Venezuela. 





HoMinOrrTn@ Eynel Bb VO NI Mien = ss ee 8 ee ee 
Argentina — Chile — Colombia — Costa Rica — Honduras — Mexico — Paraguay — Peru— 
Salvador—Venezuela. 


IN ferna tional Ere aye Stee or get pee ere ae aN ecg ehan is | Seto ee ry) eee AE rl te ea 
Argentina-Bolivia—Guatemala-Central American Republics—Haiti-Pan American States— 
Haiti-Universal Postal Union—Honduras-Central American Republics. 


MC CTS atl Ons asp eps ce ee sted ee AEN ery ae OR ME ey mpc NS aly See en ee 
Chile — Colombia — Cuba — Ecuador — Guatemala — Haiti — Mexico — Paraguay — Sal- 
vador. 
ublicgin's tule tomar dlp k dire ato ripe: oe erage eee eee 
Argentina—Brazil—Chile—Colombia — Cuba — Dominican Republic — Ecuador — Guate- 
mala — Mexico — Nicaragua — Panama — Paraguay — Peru — Salvador — Uruguay — 
Venezuela. 





Argentina—Bolivia—Brazil—Nicaragua— Uruguay. 


SOCIASE OST CSS ase ee lente: gun yeaa aoe mr ee Sn tephey Gy Les ee Rg a Se ae 

Argentina — Bolivia — Brazil — Chile — Colombia — Costa Rica— Cuba— Dominican Re- 

public — Honduras — Mexico — Nicaragua — Panama — Paraguay — Peru — Salvador — 
Uruguay—Venezuela. 


Generale Note sates tps sete ele eta eegein ciph, Spee Acie Ca uh li ee oe 
Bolivia—Brazil—Chile — Colombia — Dominican Republic — Ecuador — Uruguay — Vene- 
zuela. 
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IS EXCELLENCY Dr. Pedro Gonzalez, the newly appointed 
Minister of Nicaragua to the United States, presented his 
credentials to the President September 25, 1925. The 
ceremony was marked on both sides by the warmest 

expressions of good will and friendly understanding. 
The Minister of Nicaragua, in part, expressed himself as follows: 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 

This is the second time that the honor of representing Nicaragua before the 
Government of the United States falls on me. 

The relations of the two Governments being cemented as they are on the 
foundation of the most perfect good understanding and sincere cordiality, my 
only duty will be zealously to cultivate them so that they may, if possible, be 
more and more close and fruitful in beneficent results for the two peoples. 

That is the purpose which I propose to achieve, and I have no doubt that it 
will enlist your Excellency’s benevolence. 

Iam, Excellency, the bearer of a friendly message from the people and Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua to the American Government and people, and in presenting 
it to you and placing in your hands the letters which accredit me as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Nicaragua near your enlightened 
Government, may I be allowed to make ardent wishes for your personal happiness 
and the everlasting happiness of the great United States which you so worthily 
rule. 


President Coolidge in his reply expressed the following: 


Mr. MInNIstTErR: 

It gives me great pleasure to receive the letters accrediting you as Envoy 
Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Nicaragua near the Government 
of the United States and to recognize you in that high quality. 

The people and Government of the United States have followed events in 
Nicaragua with keen interest. In recent years relations between the two 
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Preah by Unie cue Underwood 
SENOR DR. PEDRO GONZALEZ 


The new Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Nicaragua in the United States 
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countries have been especially close and, as I am glad to hear you say, beneficial 
to both. I trust that our efforts to help Nicaragua in the past have been under- 
stood and welcomed, and it is my fervent hope that the era of peace and tran- 
quillity which has continued now for so many years in Nicaragua may be durable 
and lasting. 

I thank you for the friendly greeting which you bring from the people and 
Government of Nicaragua, and beg you to convey to President Solérzano my 
best wishes for his personal welfare and the prosperity and happiness of the people 
of Nicaragua. 


I hope that you will find your stay in this city, with which you are already 
acquainted, in every way pleasant and enjoyable. 


The Minister from Nicaragua who, as President Coolidge remarked, 
is quite at home in Washington, was born in tbe city of Chinandega, 
Nicaragua, something less than 65 years ago. His preparatory 
studies were carried on in the schools and higher institutions of his 
native city, where he obtained the title of Ph. D. Very soon after- 
wards he entered the law school of the University of Leon, from which 
he graduated with high honors and the titles of Licenciate in Law 
and member of the Bar before the tribunals of the Republic. 

Very soon after he began the practice of his profession he entered 
public life as the Mayor of Chinandega whence, a few months later, he 
passed to the State Department, where he served for the space of two 
years as one of the under secretaries during the administration of 
President Don Evaristo Carazo. Upon the death of President 
Carazo he was appointed by Dr. Roberto Sacasa, the successor of 
the latter, Assistant Secretary of Foreign Affairs, discharging the 
duties of this responsible position with singular ability and discretion 
for two years, when he retired to devote himself to the practice of his 
profession in Managua, the capital of the Republic. 

In 1909 he was sent by his Government to Washington, in the 
character of Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary, on 
special mission connected with the Emory Claim, a mission which 
was eminently successful, this claim being settled by an equitable 
agreement satisfactory to both parties. 

In 1914 Dr. Gonzales was elected Senator to the National Con- 
gress for the constitutional term of five years. In 1916 he was 
appointed Nicaraguan delegate to the International High Commission 
of Uniform Legislation, which assembled in Buenos Aires, acting also 
as Plenipotentiary for Nicaragua before the Government of the 
Argentine Republic. Still later Dr. Gonzales was appointed Dean 
of the Faculty of Law and Professor of Civil Law in Managua, a 
position which he still holds. 


The Buiietin takes this opportunity of adding its respectful 
greetings to those of the new Minister’s many friends and admirers 
in this Capital, and to express its sincere hope that his stay here may 
be both pleasant and enjoyable. 














MONG the many interesting Pan American activities, 
political, commercial, industrial, and cultural, which are 
recorded in the BULLETIN, there is one, the Pan American 
radio concerts, which, modest and unpretentious as it has 

been, can no longer be permitted to pass unnoticed in these pages, 
because, if for no other reason, of the tremendous possibilities it 
implies as an element in that better understanding of the American 
peoples which is the essential underlying principle of the Pan American 
Union. 

These concerts, the first of which took place May 25, 1924, in the 
studio of Station WRC, Washington, D. C., had their inception in a 
clear realization on the part of the Director General and the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union of the immediate practical value of - 
“broadcasting,” as a direct agency in the actual work of the Union. 
With the most recent of the mechanical arts already enjoying the most 
universal practice, with the professional broadcaster closely following 
the diurnal and nocturnal rounds of the clock, with the ever-widening 
range in the field of audition and the increasing penetration of the 
“radio set’’ into the life of the people, it is not surprising that the 
Pan American Union decided to avail itself of this most peaceful and 
practical of allies. 

Realizing that of all the arts music speaks the most direct and uni- 
versal language, and realizing, moreover, that the music of a people or 
race is one of the most illuminating exponents of that nation’s social 
and cultural genius, the Union decided to enter the broadcasting field 
from this angle rather than another, and even a cursory reviéw of the 
17 concerts given during the season of 1924—25 will be sufficient to 
justify that procedure. 

Midway in the series, Mr. Franklin Adams, Counselor of the Union, 
to whose indefatigable efforts is due that cooperation on the part of 
distinguished composers and musicians which has made these con- 
certs not only possible but a great popular success, had the happy 
thought of broadcasting directly from the Pan American Union, 
itself. There is a peculiar fitness, a very real significance, in the 
fact that cultural messages, musical or spoken, to the Latin 
American peoples should emanate from that beautiful building, the 
spiritual home and shrine of the Pan American spirit, a significance 
felt alike by the contributors and the vast audience of “listeners in.”’ 
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The artistic range of these concerts has been surprisingly compre- 
hensive, in spite of the handicaps incident upon every new under- 
taking and those less common, due to distance, differences in speech 
and, above all, the paucity of Latin-American music available in 
this country. In many cases only after protracted correspondence 
with the composer himself was it possible to obtain the authoritative 
score, which even then, in some cases, had to be orchestrated for 
special instrumental or band usage. 

As it is, the roster of composers whose work figures in the 1924-25 
series includes such distinguished names as Julian Robledo, Argen- 
tina; Carlos Gomes, Brazil; KE. Murillo, Martinez Montoya, and Luis 





SAXOPHONE DOUBLE SEXTET OF THE U.S. ARMY BAND 


This group of instrumentalists recently organized from the membership of the Army Band contributed 
several numbers to the concert broadcast from the Pan American Union October 1 


Calvo, Colombia; J. Valle Riestra, Peru; Teresa Carrefio, Venezuela; 
as well as Manuel Betancourt, S. Bustamante, Vasquez Pedrero, 
Dalmiro Costa, José Angel Lamas, Anibal Infanta, Daniel Robles, 
Arthur Napoleao, Esparza Oteo, and Sanchez de Fuentes, of Spanish- 
American origin. In this connection mention must be made of the 
splendid contribution made by the three great national bands, the 
United States Marine Band (‘‘ The President’s Own’’), the United 
States Navy Band, and the United States Army Band, particularly 
the latter, which under the masterly leaders, Capt. Raymond G. 
Sherman, commanding, and Capt. William J. Stannard, band leader, 
played a notable part in no fewer than 15 of the total of 17 concerts 
given, their contributions including not only the work of Latin 
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American composers never before orchestrated for full-band per- 
formance, but the orchestration itself. 

Among the artists who generously contributed to the success of 
these concerts were the pianists Senorita Rubi Gutiérrez and Sefior 
Gustavo Maldonado of Colombia, and Sefiora Angela Golera de Meza 
and R. A. Castillo of Guatemala; the violinists José de Huarte of 
Spain, Leopoldo Alvarado of Mexico, and Arsenio Ral6én of Guate- 
mala; the baritone soloists, Leopoldo Gutiérrez of Chile, Ignacio 
Fernandez Esper6n of Mexico, whose “ Borrachita”’ has sung itself 
quite around the world, Victor Justiniano Rosales of Colombia, and 
Fred East of Washington, D. C.; the sopranos Mercedes Giron de 
Van der Henst and Maria Teresa Rosas de Corredor of Colombia, 








GUATEMALAN MARIMBA ORCHESTRA 


These marimba players were featured in one of the radio concerts of the past season 


Maria Pedroli de Rodriguez (dramatic), Estrella Amores and Concha 
Ribas de Macmillan of Cuba, and Ethel Holtzclaw Gawler of 
Washington, D. C. 

Almost each concert has included addresses by persons eminent in 
the diplomatic, official, and social circles of the Capital. Among 
these may be briefly mentioned; Hon. Honorio Pueyrredén, Am- 
bassador of Argentina; Hon. Beltran Mathieu, Ambassador of Chile; 
Hon. Manuel C. Tellez, Ambassador of Mexico; Hon. Francisco 
Sanchez Latour, Minister of Guatemala; Hon. Enrique Olaya, 
Minister of Colombia; Sefior Don Arturo Padré, Chargé d’Affaires 
of Cuba; Hon. Charles E. Hughes, former Secretary of State; Gen. 
John J. Pershing; Judge John Barton Payne; Sefior Don Manuel 
Y. de Negri, First Secretary of the Mexican Embassy; Hon. Alex- 
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ander T. Vogelsang; Dr. Julius Klein; Mr. Theodore W. Noyes; Dr. 
William S. Culbertson, now Minister to Roumania. 

No account of the Pan American radio concerts would be complete 
without some special notice of what was, perhaps, the most interest- 
ing and unique single contribution, namely, the famous Marimba 
Orchestra from Guatemala, ‘‘ The President’s Own”’ of that Republic, 
which, with the permission of President Orellana and the friendly 
good offices of His Excellency Minister Sanchez Latour, conceded 
an encore in the second rendition demanded by the delighted 
“listeners-in.”’ A second Marimba Band, likewise from Guatemala, 
but playing in Hollywood, Fla., also contributed truly American music 
at a later concert. 

It is hoped that in the series of Latin American national concerts 
planned for 1925-26, the first of which was given in the Pan 
American Union October 1, and the program of which is appended, 
will be more fully representative of Latin American music than was 
possible in the first. Mr. Adams confidently expects to be in a 
position to present the work of composers from the American coun- 
tries not hitherto represented, together with new instrumental 
scores of existing music for instruments not yet included in the 
Pan American radio concerts. 

The Pan American Union opened its second season of radio con- 
certs on Thursday evening, October 1, from Station WRC, Wash- 
ington, D. C., in conjunction with WJZ, New York City, and WGY, 
Schenectady, with the following program: 


8.00 to 8.13—The United States Army Band, Capt. Raymond G. Sherman, 
commanding, and Capt. William J. Stannard, band leader. 
1. March, Amor Patrio, Mencos, Guatemala. 
2. Overture, [1 Guarany, Gomes, Brazil. 
8.13 to 8.22—Miss Grace Washburn, coloratura soprano, accompanied by Mr. 
Kenneth D. Watts, pianist, and Mr. Alexander Lutkeiwitz, flutist. 
1. Thou Beautiful Bird, from the opera ‘The Pearl of Brazil,’ by David. 
2. Aria from [1] Guarany, Gomes, Brazil. 
8.22 to 8.42—Double saxophone sextette from the United States Army Band. 
1. March, Zacatecas, by Codina, Mexico. 
2. Characteristic, En Oriente, by Valle Riestra, Peru. (First time played 
in the United States.) 
3. Tango, Suspiros, by Passarello, Argentina. 
8.42 to 8.50—The United States Army Band. 
Colombian Rhapsody, by Martinez Montoya, Colomabias 


8.50 to 9.00—Helen Corbin Heinl, pianist. 
1. Impressions of New York, by Enrique Soro, Chile. 
a. Coqueteria. 
b. Nostalgia. 
c. Deseo. 
2. Mi Teresita, by Teresa Carrefio, Venezuela. 
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9.00 to 9.05—Dr. L. 8. Rowe, introductory remarks. 


9.05 to 9.20—Address: Latin American Impressions. 
By Gen. James G. Harbord, president of the Radio Corporation of 
America. 
9.20 to 9.30—Mr. Fred East, baritone, accompanied by Mr. George Wilson, 
pianist, in a group of Mexican songs: 
1. Estrellita, by Ponce. 
2. Pregintale a Las Estrellas, arranged by La Forge. 
3. Crepiusculo, arranged by ibe Forge. 
4. Marcheta, by Schertzinger. 


9.30 to 9.35—Xylophone solos by Sergt. John Bauman, of the United States 
Army Band, accompanied by the Army Band. 
1. Habanera, Tu, Sinchez de Fuentes, Cuba. 
2. Serenade, Querida, arranged by Vandercook, Mexico. 


9.35 to 9.44—The United States Army Band. 
1. Descriptive, Crepisculo en el Mar, by Infanta, Chile. 
2. Waltzes, Gems from Bolivia, arranged by Schmohl. 
9.44 to 9.54—Henri Sokolov and José de Huarte in violin duets, accompanied by 
Mrs. Fritz Hauer, pianist. 
1. Habanera, La Bella Cubana, by White, Cuba. 
2. Waltz, Moments of Melody, by Rafael Castillo, Guatemala. 


9.54 to 10.00 The United States Army Band. 
1. March, Paysandiu, by Costa, Draeuay 
2. The as Saerealion Banner. 


A MESSAGE FROM EL SALVADOR 


Don Benjamin Arrieta Gallegos, Consul General of El Salvador in 
New York City, celebrated the Independence Day of his country in 
a very modern and up-to-date fashion by delivering an address which 
was broadcast from Station WMCA, the McAlpin Hotel, in New 
York City, to a vast ‘“listening-in”’ audience which included the 
principal cities east of the Alleghenies. The text of Sefior Arrieta 
Gallegos’ address, practically complete, follows: 


Dear FRIENDS OF THE Rapro AupIENCE: Between the Republic of El Salvador 
and the United States there has existed for years a friendly social and commercial 
interchange. But the people of El Salvador desire that the people of the United 
States should know more about their country and its institutions, its culture, and its 
resources, to the end that our mutual understanding be made more nearly perfect, 
our social contact broadened, and our commercial relations expanded. * * * 

[have chosen to-day, the 15th of September, as the most appropriate day to bring 
to you the message of friendship from my people, because to-day is the anniversary 
of the independence of El Salvador. What the Fourth of July signifies to the 
people of the United States, the Fifteenth of September signifies to us—national 
independence and freedom. * * * 

But, before touching upon the history of my country leading up to the revolu- 
tion, resulting in the achievement of its political freedom, permit me to say that 
since that time El Salvador has been free from international wars and internal 
uprisings; that there is absolute protection of property and guaranty of individual 
rights; that our financial organization is conducted in absolute accordance with 
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modern economic principles; that we have a free press ever on the alert and 
contributing its influence for the progress and welfare of the country; that there is 
no persecution for political opinions or religious creeds; that there is no hatred 
between races; that there are no labor problems; and that a genuine democracy 
prevails in El Salvador, with order and liberty hand in hand. 

The Republic of El Salvador is at the beginning of an industrial awakening. 
It is the most densely populated country in the Western Hemisphere, and while 
nearly every family not living in cities owns some land, the people have begun to 
see the possibilities latent in the country’s natural wealth. They have begun to 
develop these natural resources, but as yet in a very limited way. 

Within 18 months a railway from the seaports, capital, and principal cities of 
El] Salvador will have been completed to the Atlantic side, which will reduce the 
time to New York to six days. Our principal products for exportation are sugar 
and coffee. Already the United States purchases nearly 80 per cent of the ex- 
ported products of El Salvador; and El Salvador, in turn, buys from the United 
States most of the merchandise that it imports. 

Our people are sending their sons and daughters to American colleges and 
universities and to technical schools, and some of our young men are working 
in your great workshops and factories in order to qualify themselves for pro- 
fessional and engineering work when they return to El Salvador. Our people 
extend a cordial welcome to tourists from the United States and to American 
men skilled in the technical trades, the latter to assist or take the lead in devel- 
oping the tremendous unexploited riches of our country. 

Too long have the English-speaking people of the United States and the 
Latin American peoples failed to properly understand and appreciate the ability 
and qualities of each other. But we are happy to know that the prejudices 
growing out of difference in language and in temperament, in modes of thinking 
and forms of institutions, and in erroneous impressions with regard to each 
other are melting away under the influence of the amenities resulting from 
increasing reciprocal trade relations. 

More and more our North American friends are coming to know about our 
intellectual development, our industrial progress, and _ political institutions. 
We have to-day a prosperous country, but as to the possibilities for wealth 
production in El Salvador, the surface has hardly been scratched. Our vast 
latent wealth still awaits development. The Salvadorean people need refrigerat- 
ing plants, meat-packing plants, packing plants to conserve and export our 
abundance of luscious fruits, of which people in the United States do not even 
know the names. We have 600,000 reserve horsepower of hydroelectric energy 
unused and waiting to be harnessed. We need cotton gins and hydraulic presses 
for baling our cotton, to say nothing of cottonseed-oil mills for conserving the 
oil and providing our cattle and hogs with oil-cake provender; we need modern, 
scientific methods and appliances for making our mines more productive, and 
reducing-plants and furnaces to turn our minerals and ores into useful products 
of human handiwork. » 

Slowly, but surely, our people are forging ahead, but they welcome the aid of 
American men of constructive mind and American capital in the accomplishment 
of our as yet nascent industrial development. We need construction engineers, 
draftsmen, technicians, and experienced operators of industrial plants to assist in 
converting our practically boundless natural wealth into useful products. 

The President of El Salvador, Dr. Alfonso Quifiones, ani the entire adminis- 
trative staff of the Government are thoroughly in sympathy with every proper 
effort to increase the national wealth through scientific development of the 
country’s resources. 
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Upon the annual recurrence of September 15, the anniversary of our national 
independence, it is customary in my country to tell the story of the stirring 
events that preceded the revolution and to rejoice in its accomplishment. Will 
you permit me, then, to talk for a moment about the gallant struggle of the 
Salvadoreans; how they fought that the idea of liberty realized in the North by 
George Washington might also be realized in Central America by José Matias 
Delgado. 

This great patriot and Father of his Country was born in San Salvador in 
1767. He received his professional education in Guatemala, and took holy 
orders. In the exercise of his apostolic ministry he notably distinguished him- 
self by his ardent zeal and inexhaustible charity, for which he was most highly 
loved and respected. It was he who organized the insurrection of the 5th of 
November, 1811, which started the movements in favor of the independence of 
Central America and gave birth to those patriotic efforts which were crowned 
with the signal success of the 15th of September, 1821. Doctor Delgado had 
also the high honor of being President of the Constituent Assembly of 1823, and 
of signing, as such president, the decree of absolute independence of El Salvador 
on the Ist of July of that year. The Legislative Assembly of 1833 bestowed on 
him the title of ‘‘ Well-deserving Father of the Country,” and in 1920 the Govern- 
ment of El Salvador erected a bronze statue in his memory as a tribute of justice, 
and as a symbol of love and a testimonial of the nation’s gratitude. 

America, once discovered, was taken possession of by Great Britain in the 
North and by Spain and Portugal in the South. They would have made the 
territory on this side of the world fief to European crowns. But, this hemisphere 
was predestined for freedom. The United States hoisted the stars and stripes— 
and in Central and South America 20 free nations hoisted the glory of their 
20 free flags. 

Ten years of a most cruel war was the price paid for the independence of Central 
America. That war, asa baptism of blood, gave name to a group of brave nations, 
among them El Salvador. The independence of South and Central America 
reestablished the political equilibrium of the world, opened many markets to 
universal commerce, turned the oppressed colonists into free citizens, the result 
being a wonderful stride toward bettering the condition of the entire world. 

Many great men, famous for their courage, their intellect, their patriotism, 
pledged their lives and their fortunes in defense of our emancipation. The first 
of these heroes was Delgado, the Liberator, who fills with his glory a page of the 
world’s history; then his lieutenants, the leaders of the union, Morazan, Arce, 
Aguilar, Canas, and a host of others whose names will long live in history. To 
the mighty effort of that generation the Republic of El Salvador owes its political 
existence. 

Happily the present epoch does not call for militarism, and El Salvador, without 
forgetting the example of her heroes, has for a century directed its energies 
toward the fruitful work of peace. ‘To-day, under the wise administration of 
President Quifiones, El] Salvador fulfills its duty as an industrious and progressive 
country, with respect for the law and with love of liberty, ever trying to better 
her condition and be useful to the world. 
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By Hucu M. Curran 
Specialist in Farm Forestry, North Carolina State Agricultural College 


HE eyes of the world focus to-day on the lands lying under 
the tropical sun. Once a land of mystery and adventure, 
they are to-day the new frontier of business. No part of 
this great tropical region, with its undeveloped resources, 

is as interesting to the American business man as the region directly 
to the south of the United States. The lines of commerce reach 
directly to South American ports, the distances are comparatively 
short, the conditions of life and the problems identical with those 
successfully solved during the past 50 years in North America. 

Recent visits, coupled with years of residence in Argentina and 
Brazil, after a background of seven years’ work with the Philippine 
Forest Service, have brought to my thought the desirability of provid- 
ing a method for the use and perpetuation of Latin-American forests 
before the great pressure of economic development now rising to 
deluge this wonderful region can result in the passing into private 
hands of the entire forest wealth of South America and the resulting 
vandalism or timber mining which has devastated the forest resources 
of North America. 

There are lessons to be learned by every country from Mexico to 
Argentina, and these lessons are written plain in the pages of forest 
administration of the various countries. 

India, Java, the Philippines, are examples of what may be done 
with tropical forest land. The recent statement by a forester who 
has visited the great timber areas of Finland is worth quoting. 
This visitor after an extended trip to these northern forests states 
that after many years of use these woodlands of Finland have more 
timber than when exploitation started and that the annual cut does 
not equal the annual growth. Finland is seeking new markets for 
this excess growth. 

What is true of Finland can easily become the rule in South Amer- 
ica, provided the measures which have preserved these Finnish forests 
are adopted by the State governments, institutions, and private 
landowners. The steps to be taken are (first) a rapid reconnaissance 
of the entireforest area by foresters with tropical experience; (second) 
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intensive surveys of those accessible regions where cutting may be 
undertaken at once; (third) the introduction in these areas of modern 
methods of transportation, logging, milling and finishing and a 
provision for the utilization of all species and for the reproduction of a 
new crop on those lands which are determined to be more desirable 
for forest cropping than for agriculture. 

To accomplish these objects, there must first be adopted by each 
country a forest policy whose essential features include the setting 
aside of forest regions of the State into public forests; and the build- 
ing up of a trained personnel with a first-hand knowledge of the 
forest which they administer gained by participation in the general 
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reconnaissance outlined above, and whose training in technical mat- 
ters has been secured in foreign forest schools or by direct instruction 
secured from foresters of North America or Europe following their 
profession in South America. 

A second step, one of the utmost importance, is the establishment 
of forest schools for the minor officials of the various forest services. 
Without these schools and the training of guards, rangers, and the 
various assistants to the technical staff nothing can be really accom- 
plished in forest administration. The experience of the English in 
India, the Americans in the Philippines, and the various continental 
services offer conclusive evidence of the necessity for this procedure. 
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A third step, the most difficult of accomplishment, is the introduc- 
tion on the world’s markets, and in many cases on the local markets, 
of the abundant woods of the Tropics. We have to overcome the 
prejudice and practice of countless centuries before these woods will 
begin to flow in a continuous stream to the great users of wood 
products, such as our railways, the building trades, the automobile 
industry, ete. 





Courtesy of Luis Popelaire. Chile 


"A CHILEAN FOREST 


So far tropical woods are unknown, except to the specialty and 
furniture trades. An abortive attempt has been made to induce 
the railways to use tropical woods for railway ties. The building 
trade uses a small amount of mahogany and other woods in finish, 
and attempts have been made to interest the automobile industry in 
substitutes for ash and hickory, as yet without success. 

The one outstanding and amazing feature of my own experience, 
covering field trips in the West Indies, Colombia, Venezuela, Brazil, 
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and Argentina, was the presence in every considerable forest area 
visited of untouched stands of virgin timber, running from ten to 
thirty thousand board feet to the acre. The bulk of the species in 
these stands were unknown except to the local population, and the 
qualities for manufacture I found to be identical with those of the 
common woods of commerce. Not only are there substitutes for our 
harder woods represented by oak, birch, beech, and maple, but a 
tremendous amount of soft woods which are not conifers, but similar 
to the linden, yellow poplar, and cottonwood of northern forests, and 
occurring in sufficient quantity and of such large size and excellent 
quality that it will be possible to cut these and place them on the 
world’s markets in competition with coniferous timber. 

The wood-using industries and the professional foresters and the 
artizans employed in the fabrication of wood are all trained to 
believe that there is no possible substitute for the various coniferous 
timbers—that once these are exhausted we must replant, as no sub- 
stitute can be found. 

Recent research covering the last 25 years of forest reconnaissance, 
laboratory investigations, and fabrication tests by the industries 
prove conclusively that tropical softwoods from broad-leaved trees 
are successful competitors with the pine, spruce, and cedar, and that 
in many cases they are more suitable for the uses to which our 
northern soft woods are put than the common timbers now used. 

As agricultural containers, forms for concrete, pattern wood, fram- 
ing material, flooring, trim and panel stock, and for construction 
where durability is a feature they easily distance competition; and 
where finish, color, and grain are desired, or lightness, they are 
equally as serviceable. 

Professor Record’s recent monumental work on the timbers of 
tropical America has done much to clear the atmosphere of doubt 
and misinformation with reference to these timbers. The work of 
Whitford, Matthews, and Foxworthy in the east, of Gambel and 
Brandeis in India, with many other trained specialists, proves the 
existence and suitability of tropical timber for temperate uses. 

The last convincing argument is the exploitation by modern mills 
of the softwoods of the tropical forests and their introduction in com- 
mercial quantities in markets where they compete with temperate 
softwoods. These woods in the East are gradually replacing the 
conifers of our west coast and are penetrating to the Atlantic sea- 
board and to European markets. We are standing on the threshold 
of an era in which these woods from the forests of the Amazon, the 
Orinoco, and the Congo will be as well known and as cheap as those 
we are now bringing from the swamps of Mississippi, Louisiana, and 
Arkansas, or the great barren wastes of Finland and Canada. 
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There are other features which to-day handicap utilization of 
tropical forest products which can only be removed by the joint action 
of interested governments. Brazil ruined her rubber trade and 
forced its development on the opposite side of the world by an unwise 
policy of export dues. All exploitation of forest products is subject 
to a similar injustice. North America and Europe have tariff laws 
which permit them to discriminate against tropical products and 
make it impossible to assure capital that after a huge investment in 
tropical timber lands, logging and milling machinery they will not 
be shut out from competition by the hardwood interests of their own 
country. 
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Commercial treaties must be negotiated between the countries 
of Latin America and the great importing countries in the north which 
will eliminate these dangers. 

To recapitulate, South America has an unlimited supply of com- 
mercial woods to replace both hard and soft woods of the temperate 
regions. To prevent the destruction of this resource and to make 
it available to commerce, they must be surveyed, put under technical 
management, the timbers tested for manufacturing qualities, and 
the handicaps to commercial exploitation now existing in the form 
of unwise tariff laws must be removed. 

This accomplished, the peroba of Brazil can replace the oak of 
North America, pau parahyba and rakuda replace the yellow poplar, 
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and the lauros replace beech, birch, maple, and others, through the 
entire list of commercial woods. 

The great bugbear of the American wood-using industry that 
tropical competition will ruin their business is without foundation. 
These interests will naturally acquire tropical holdings, logs will be 
exported, manufactured by American plants, and flow through the 
existing channels to the ultimate consumer. 

The greatest danger to our wood-using industries is a sudden 
cutting off of an adequate supply of high-grade material, resulting 
in the use of substitutes. Metal bodies and steel wheels for auto- 
mobiles mark the waning of ash and hickory supplies. Poplar, 
walnut, gum in large sizes and of high quality, will soon be things 





A LUMBER YARD AT SANTA CATHARINA, BRAZIL 


of the past. The coming of tropical woods will bridge the gap and 
enable us to keep wood as a staple commodity until our new crops 
can be harvested. 

Increase of populations south of us will absorb any excess in the 
future, and we can never expect a deluge of low-priced woods, as the 
long haul will necessitate utilization of low grades near the point of 
origin. 

Tropical hardwoods are to be a potent factor in the markets of 
the future. The trade must accept this phase of the situation, 
and it will be wise for them to cooperate at this time in all measures 
which will protect their industries and enable them to profit through 
their use rather than wage a losing fight to retard their introduction. 
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EPORTS and statements culled from Latin American news- 
papers and publications during the last few months indicate 
that the meetings of the First Pan American Conference on 
the Uniformity of Specifications are beginning to bear fruit. 

Each new development must be a source of keen satisfaction to those 
who participated in the Conference which was concluded at Lima, 
Peru, the 6th of January last. 

These reports bear the information that one country is taking 
steps toward the promotion of a finer selection of cottonseed for 
planting and toward an improvement in the ginning and grading of 
picked bolls; that another has renewed interest in crossing breeds of 
sheep for the purpose of giving the world market a new source of 
high-grade wool; that in one of the grain-producing countries an asso- 
ciation has prepared a tentative standard classification of wheat for 
study; and so on, including the significant fact that several countries 
have established separate offices for the general study of the Pan 
American standardization program. 

Thus it can be seen that the countries of the Americas are giving 
earnest consideration to this practical problem. It is a big problem 
too. Just how large it is and is likely to be can be shown by an 
undertaking that has been completed during the last year by an 
agency of the United States Government. In this I refer to the col- 
lection and classification of some 27,000 specifications which were 
said to be in more or less national use in the United States and which 
were descriptive of more than 6,000 articles and commodities. 

Because there is so much to be done and because the scope of the 
work is so broad, not only is the joint action of all of the countries 
essential but the interest and cooperation of as many persons as 
possible in each country is also necessary. 

In his address opening the First Pan American Conference on the 
Uniformity of Specifications in Lima, Peru, December 23, 1924, Dr. 
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Alberto Salom6n, then Minister of Foreign Relations of Peru and 
honorary president of the conference, said in part: 


It is indeed a great pleasure to me cordially and affectionately to welcome the 
members of this Conference on the Uniformity of Specifications. They come 
inspired in a purpose so favorable to the development of commerce and progress 
of industry, and the general improvement of living conditions of humankind, 
that their gathering can not fail to constitute an event deserving the greatest 
sympathy of the civilized nations of the world. This sympathy increases with 
the consideration of the difficulties of the purposes to be attained, which make still 
more praiseworthy the task of the members of the conference. 


A preliminary report and digest of proceedings of this conference 
has already been published by the central executive council of the 
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TRACK SCALE TESTING EQUIPMENT OF THE BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


Two of these equipments are in constant use testing the master track scales in all parts of the country. 
The accuracy of track scales has been greatly improved through this work 


Inter-American High Commission, and the full proceedings will in 
due course no doubt be issued by the Peruvian authorities whose 
representatives so adequately managed the Conference. 

In accordance with a recommendation of the delegates to the con- 
ference at Lima the 21 national sections of the Inter-American High 
Commission are at present studying the draft of an inter-American 
convention, which provides for the establishing of permanent organ- 
izations in each country for the continuous study and promotion of 
inter-American standards. The object of this agreement was to 
provide a constant medium for the exchange between the American 
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States of ideas, practices, and conclusions concerning simplification 
and standardization of specifications that enter into the commerce of 
the two Americas. 

It is quite possible that the delegates at Lima, concerned as they 
were with the importance of planning to develop this work step by 
step cooperatively, may have perforce made recommendations which 
in detail could be construed to infer interference in the individual 
State rights of the Pan American Republics. No such thought was 
intended. The aim of the 21 countries should be to carry out the 
ideas and principles. The very nature of this work warrants, if, 
indeed, it does not demand, uniformity of action. Naturally this 
does not mean that the nations should adopt an arbitrary course of 





EXPERIMENTAL FIRE TEST HOUSE 


This small building contains stores of discarded furniture, papers, etc., sufficient to simulate any desired 
me of occupancy, which are then set on fire, in order to find the temperatures reached in burning 
uildings 


possible harm to themselves individually, but that they should reach 
a consensus for coordinated effort. 

It was brought out rather strongly in the formal and informal 
discussion at the first conference that the problems were of so broad 
a scope as to preclude predominance of national self-interest or even 
Pan American self-centralization. The delegates there believed that 
they were dealing with world questions, the unfolding or solving of 
which in time would improve the whole economic living structure as 
well as raise the level of living conditions in any contributing State or 
particular group within a State. It was, therefore, rather clearly 
defined that there should be a tendency to consider questions on an 
international or world basis. The Pan American States would then 
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be able to take advantage of all suitable tools and experiences that 
have been and are being developed by all countries of the world. 
Naturally, each State would reserve the right to adopt such methods 
of procedure as best fitted its sovereignty. 

International agreements require forethought and study for proper 
execution. It seems reasonable to propose that while the Republics 
are making a study of the aforementioned convention certain practi- 
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cal steps can be taken in’ the advancement of the standardization 
program. 

Researches and studies of varied extent concerning losses from 
waste in their natural industries have been made by scientists, 
economists, and engineers in all of the American countries. A reduc- 
tion of these losses means that present and future generations may 
enjoy a greater share in the distribution of their own and the world’s 
production. Standardization means a reduction of these losses. In 
one sense it is a practical acceleration of natural selection. Pro- 
ducers, distributers, and consumers may force the development of a 
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preference for a few most suitable varieties from the many suitable 
and, speaking comparatively, partially useful species of a commodity, 
resulting in general satisfaction and mutual saving. 

It seems scarcely possible that prompt advancement can be made 
in the Pan American program for standardization without some 
errors being made; mistakes in Judgment, missteps in action. But 
there must be just cause for errors that are made, and every effort 
should be exercised to keep them at a minimum. Practical work 
like this should be developed from all the facts that can reasonably 
be collected from the past performances of the greatest number of 
people or countries. 





THE 10-FOOT WIND TUNNEL 


Investigation of wind pressure on structures is carried on in this wind tunnel. A wind speed of about 
75 miles per hour is obtained by means of a large fan and motor 


The program of the first conference suggested a first grand division 
of the subjects for study into two major classes: First, those which 
had to do with raw materials, and, second, those which were related 
to partially manufactured and manufactured materials. Of these two 
general groups it was thought best that initial effort be most con- 
centrated on commodities falling within the first group, the reason 
being given that a numerically larger individual effort is expended 
in the production of raw materials in the Americas. 

For the purpose of further allotment, the raw material group 
should be further divided into two general classes, the first including 
commodities which man has cultivated, such as grains, tobacco, 
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sugar, fruits, domestic animals, ete., and the second, natural resources 
such as minerals, natural forests, ete. The reason for this division 
is obvious and from it there is obtained a class that may be termed 
agricultural products. It has been suggested that the larger part of 
the first development be spent in study in this field. 

To trade successfully the farmers in the American countries must 
know the world demand for the commodities which they produce, or 
propose to produce, over and above the demands of their own country. 
They should know the quantities, the types, and the kinds of harvests; 
prices, cost of producing, etc., in other countries where part, all, or 
more than that country’s demands are raised. Putting it briefly, 
they should have world producing, distributing, and consuming data. 

The program of the first conference at Lima suggested that one 
of the first logical steps in the development of standards would be to 








SMALL EXPERIMENTAL RUBBER MILL 


This machine is used to study the properties of different kinds of rubber. The Bureau of Standards also 
has experimental paper, textile, cement and metallurgical plants where actual manufacturing processes 
can be duplicated 

make survey of materials produced and used in each State and to 
prepare an analysis of the resulting information for study. A tabu- 
lation of such surveys in the American States will show quite clearly 
those commodities which should receive first attention by a majority 
of the countries and the particular simplification work to be attempted 
in each and every country. 

It would seem, then, if development of agricultural standards 1s to 
be studied that an important step forward would be the gathering 
and analysis of crop and market statitistics. Now statistics by 
themselves may seem a rather cold study, but they are based on 
facts and as such have played a most important part in scientific as 
well as practical developments. Trends of figures are interesting 
and they certainly throw light on the “‘go” and “stop”’ signals of 
national and international trade. 
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Agricultural and livestock statistics are collected and published by 
nearly all countries of the world. Practice in these countries has 
shown that the best method for gathering these economic facts is 
by means of or under supervision of a governmental agency or 
agencies. The figures may be tabulated and summarized by the 
Federal body in such an impartial manner as to be of equal value 
to the producers, distributers, and consumers and without preference 
to any one of these groups. 

As has been said, most of the American States are organized for 
such work. It may be necessary to add support and strength to the 
bureaus now engaged in the work and perhaps to make some 
alterations and additions to present methods. 

Until some better reason is put forward than now exists, it does 
not seem necessary to set up some new inter-American or international 


PHOTOGRAPHING IRON 
PIPE 


A special camera has been de- 
signed to photograph the 
exterior of specimens of iron 
pipe. The corrosive effect of 
soils on metal pipe in every 
part of the United States is 
being studied. The  speci- 
mens are dug up from time 
to time and photographed to 
show the progress of the 
corrosion 





organization to do this work. The International Institute of Agri- 
culture at Rome is doing splendid constructive work. Sixteen of the 
21 American States are contributing members of this body. It 
should, therefore, be the aim of the American States to support and 
strengthen this institute so that a more complete and detailed survey 
of the world agricultural and world market statistics may be made 
available. Of course, it will be found that more detailed summations, 
tabulations, and analyses of certain American products than are 
given in an international survey will be required by certain countries 
for particular commodities which are produced in selected localities, 
but the general value of the present system can not be disputed. 
Reference to different monographs of this institute will show how its 
work, advanced as it is, has been and is being handicapped by the 
Jack of national and international uniformity in the gathering and 
preparation of statistics in the contributing countries as much, if not 
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more than, by the lack of any statistics. Too much emphasis can 
not be placed upon this point. In the practical problem of standardi- 
zation—and particularly in the standardization of agricultural 
products—uniform crop and market statistics will play a most 
important part. They will furnish facts upon which suggestions for 
improvement may be based. The records of the International Insti- 
tute have been for several years an open book, full of advantages to 
the Argentine wheat farmer, the Brazilian and Central American 
coffee growers, the Uruguayan sheep herder, the Peruvian sugar-cane 
grower, and the Cuban tobacco planter, as well as many agriculturists 
and other industrialists throughout the world. 

More uniform and detailed statistics will bring out the need for 
more uniform grading and classifying and the selection of certain 
varieties. The need for distributing, warehousing, and inspecting 
crops will call for uniform regulations and rules which will combine 
for a clearer and better understanding of the problems. With this 
knowledge will come a desire, not however without a constant acceler- 
ating motion, and motive for an elimination of waste. There is a great 
deal to be done in the raw material field and much, indeed, to be 
gained by the doers. 

Simplification and standardization in the field for manufactured 
products does not call for as much preliminary work of the same 
character. Manufacturing countries of the world have made marked 
advances in this work so that many of the preliminary steps have 
been taken. In a way, it is easier to deal with commodities arti- 
ficially produced than with those where so much dependence is placed 
upon nature for the harvest or result. A machine and the human 
element are easier to regulate than is nature. 

It would be an easy matter to misunderstand what is meant by 
standardization of raw materials and for one to obtain an undesirable 
interpretation of the objective. In the development of standards, 
whether they be international, inter-American, or national, it must be 
borne in mind that absolute unity is next to impossible. By this I 
mean that Argentina can not economically grow exactly the same 
class of wheat as the United States or Rumania—if, indeed, a farmer 
in one part of each country can grow the same class as a farmer in 
another part of the same country; nor will manufacturers in Bel- 
gium, England, France, Germany, and the United States all be able 
economically to produce steel and engineering products to exactly 
the same standard specifications. A little careful thought will easily 
show why this is so and why natural and human elements make such 
unity impractical. 

There can, however, be national and international standards of 
methods, practices, terminology, and description. An international 
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criterion can be established, for example, in the method for grading 
and classifying wheat and in its classification terminology, so that 
from a purely scientific criterion for wheat, the wheat grades of 
Argentina, Rumania, the United States, and other countries may be 
compared. Likewise, methods of test and practices in manufactur- 
ing can be made more uniform and analyses and physical properties 
of manufactured products can be so modeled as to permit a less com- 
plex comparison of the finished articles. 

One of the preliminary steps in development of national standards 
concerning finished commodities as well as for agricultural products 
will be the collection of all existing specifications in general use in 
each country and a classification and study of these to learn which are 
the most desirable. 





METRIC STANDARDS 


A set of metric standards as supplied to the States by the United States Bureau of Standards 


In closing this article it seems appropriate to state that it may be 
anticipated that countries producing the larger numbers or quantities 
of commodities will take the more active part in formulating and 
executing plans for this work as well as in the work itself. Their 
people will receive a larger return but that only in proportion to 
their efforts. Although it is natural that each country should seek 
first to attain its national aspirations in this respect, the tendency 
should be to build on an international and world foundation. In our 
present scheme of existence, the people of each country are inter- 
dependent on those of others for the supply of necessities, as well as 
luxuries, and an increased production of saleable goods or materials 
by one people not only enlarges its purchasing power for the products 
of another but helps to raise the whole standard of living. There 
is something to be gained by all, and each country should enter into 
this work with the feeling that it will profit i practical results in 
exact proportion to its contribution in practical effort. 
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The secretary of the American Engineering Standards Committee, 
in collaboration with other specialists in the work of national stand- 
ardization, has prepared a summary of advantages that accrue from 
a constructive program of industrial standardization. While all of 
these 10 points do not directly apply to standardization in the agri- 
cultural field, in principle many of them have parallels and they are 
well worth quoting in full: 


Among the great economic and industrial advantages which will result from 
a more general application of standardization, can be enumerated the following: 

1. It enables the buyer and seller to speak the same language, and makes it 
possible to compel competitive sellers to do likewise. 

2. In thus putting purchasers’ bids on an easily comparable basis it promotes 
fairness in competition, both in domestic and foreign trade. 

3. It lowers unit costs to the public by making large production possible. 

4. By simplifying the carrying of stocks, it makes deliveries quicker and 
prices lower. 

5. It decreases litigation and other factors tending to disorganize industry, 
the burden of which ultimately falls upon the consumer. 

6. It eliminates indecision both in production and utilization—a_ prolific 
cause of inefficiency and waste. 

7. By focusing on essentials, it decreases selling expense—one of the serious 
problems of present economic systems. 

8. By bringing out the need of new facts in order to determine what is best, 
and to secure agreement on moot questions, it acts as a powerful stimulus to 
research and development. 

9. It helps to eliminate practices which are merely the result of accident or 
tradition, and which impede development. 

10. By concentration on essentials, and the consequent suppression of con- 
fusing elements, intended merely for sales effect, it helps to base competition 
squarely upon efficiency in production and distribution and upon intrinsic 
merit of product. 
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ESTWARD—and southwestward—the fashionable center 
of Mexico City has taken its course through the cen- 
turies. From generation to generation, as business 
encroached on its previous strongholds the aristocratic 

quarter has shifted in the direction of the setting sun. It is the same 
process that may be observed in London and Paris, where the famous 
West End and the Quartier de Avenue de Bois de Boulogne are the 
respective centers of fashion and wealth. 

The foundations for the capital of New Spain were laid around the 
Zocalo on the ruins of Aztec ee and palaces, but early in the 
viceregal period the Calle de San Francisco (now Avenida Francisco 
I. Madero) became the chosen site for the homes of noble families, 
as the House of Tiles, Iturbide Hotel, and other historic structures 
still testify. In this period the capital became known as the City of 
Palaces on account of its numerous imposing fortress-like residences. 

When Calderén de la Barca came to Mexico in 1839 as the first 
Spanish ambassador to the Mexican Republic, he took a house in the 
Puente de Alvarado, and it was here that his Scottish wife wrote 
many of her famous letters. To the right was the famous palace of 
Buena Vista—at one time occupied by General Santa Ana and later 
by Marshall Bazaine—now a cigarette factory. 

The Calles de Bucareli also had their brief day of glory, first as a 
promenade, and later as the residential street of the foreign colonies. 
Here is a description of it in the first half of the eighteenth century: ' 

Here, every evening, but more especially on Sundays and féte days, which last 
are nearly innumerable, may be seen two long rows of carriages filled with ladies, 
crowds of gentlemen on horseback riding down the middle between these car- 
riages, soldiers at intervals attending to the preservation of public order, and 
multitudes of common people and léperos mingled with some well-dressed gentle- 
men on foot * * *. The carriages, of which the most fashionable seems to be 
the carretela, open at the sides, with glass windows, are filled with ladies in full 
toilet, without mantillas, their heads uncovered, and, generally, coiffées with 
flowers or jewels; but the generality being closed coaches, afford but an indistinct 
view of the inmates, as they pass along saluting each other with their fingers or 
fan * * *, The equestrians, with their fine horses and handsome Mexican 
dresses, apparently take no notice of the ladies as they pass, rarely salute them, 
and never venture to enter into conversation with them. But they are well 
aware to whom each carriage belongs, and consequently when it behooves them 


to make their horses curvet, and otherwise show their horsemanship to advantage. 
Black eyes are pen them, and they know it. 





1 From Mexican American, Mexico 3 Cite, jee 30, 1924. 
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Pushing still farther westward, the Paseo de la Reforma was laid 
out by the order of the Emperor Maximilian as an approach to 
Chapultepec Castle, and the Empress Carlota caused eucalyptus 
trees to be planted along its entire length. 





Courtesy of Mexican Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
COLONIA JUAREZ, MEXICO CITY 


The’ first important addition to the old city. Upper: Denmark Plaza Lower: Naples. Street at 
Chapultepec Avenue 


During the greater part of the eighteenth century the city re- 
mained almost stationary, but at the very end of the century was 
inaugurated a series of improvements that have changed the aspect 
of the entire western section of the capital. 
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The first important modern ‘‘colonia,”’ or city addition, to be 
grafted on the old city was Colonia Juarez, which was put on the 
market in 1898 by a New York syndicate. This colonia is bounded 
on the north by the Paseo de la Reforma, on the south by Avenida 
Chapultepec, and on the east by Calle Bucareli; and its streets are 
named after important Kuropean cities, such as London, Hamburg, 
Madrid, etc. It is in this section that the American Embassy is 
located and many of the most luxurious homes of the city. 

Colonia Roma, adjoining Colonia Juarez on the south, was put on 
the market in 1903. Lewis Lamm was the leading spirit in its pro- 
motion. The boundaries of this colonia are Avenida Chapultepec, 
Avenida Oaxaca, Calzada de la Piedad, and Calle de Chiapas. The 





Courtesy of American Chamber of Commerce of Mexico 
COLONIA ROMA 


One of the more pretentious residences in this colony - 


new American School is located on the edge of this addition, the 
land on which it is built having been donated by Edward W. Orrin, 
one of the promoters. The streets which run east and west are 
named for Mexican States, while the north and south streets take 
their names from Mexican cities. 

Immediately to the south of Colonia Roma is the Fracciona- 
miento de J. G. de la Lama, which has substantially the same char- 
acteristics as Colonia Roma, but is just now being built up. Still 
farther south, in the valley from which it takes its name, is Colonia 
del Valle, where many handsome homes and gardens are to be seen. 

Adjoining Colonia Roma on the west, across Avenida Oaxaca, is 
Colonia Condesa, which extends to Calzada de Tacubaya. Some of 
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its streets take their names from Mexican cities, others being chris- 
tened for famous men. 

In the triangle northwest of el Paseo and south of the Laredo Rail- 
way tracks is Colonia Cuauhtémoc, which was put on the market in 
1906 and has all been sold by the promoters. Its streets are named 
for rivers. 

An exclusive English addition is being developed on the former 
Anzurus property surrounding Lady Cowdray Hospital, comprising 
about 150 acres. It is owned by Clive Pearson, son of Lord Cowdray. 


CHAPULTEPEC HEIGHTS 


The latest and most ambitious addition to Mexico City is Cha- 
pultepec Heights, lying to the west of the beautiful Chapultepec 





Bee, 


Photograph by C. B. Waite 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL, MEXICO CITY 


Located on the edge of the ‘‘ Roma”’ addition 


Park, and reached by way of the Calzada de la Exposicién. The 
principal highway of the colonia, which is 135 feet wide, will thus be a 
continuation of the fashionable boulevard system comprising Avenues 
Madero, Juarez, the Paseo, and the road through the park. The 
company owns about 3,000 acres, or 12,000,000 square meters. The 
portion that is now being developed was formerly part of the Morales 
hacienda, and less than 30 months ago was covered with maguey 
fields. A transformation has taken place since January 22, 1922, 
when the Chapultepec Heights Co. was organized. Despite political 
disturbances, streets have been laid out and paved, a country club 
erected, golf courses and polo fields laid out, tennis courts put down, 
children’s playgrounds installed, and about a hundred private 
residences have been completed or are in process of construction. 
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The latest ideas in city planning have been embodied in this 
addition. The late George Kessler, of St. Louis, who came to Mexico 
City to advise the promoters, is said to have been enthusiastic 
over the project. Incidentally, Mr. Kessler declared that he consid- 
ered Chapultepec Park the most beautiful park of its kind in the 
world. 

The streets of this suburb, which are named for famous lakes, will 
be winding. There will be 20 miles of boulevards, in addition to 
scenic drives connecting one hill with another. There will be numer- 
ous small parks, and one long ribbon park, stretching 21% miles and 
including 125 acres, follows the course of the picturesque barranca 
that intersects the property. 








Courtesy of American Chamber of Commerce of Mexico 


LADY COWDRAY HOSPITAL 


The center of a new colony of about 150 acres now being developed by British capital 


A children’s playground with complete equipment has been in- 
stalled, and others are planned. The Chapultepec Heights Co. Club 
has 156 acres. 

Chapultepec Heights stands on ground well above the level of the 
city, and commands a view of extraordinary beauty. It is the view 
which caused such travelers as Bayard Taylor and Philip Terry to 
wax poetical. A Spanish viceroy of the seventeenth century picked 
this spot as the ideal location for the capital of New Spain, and 
recommended that the viceregal headquarters be moved thither. 
While the suggestion was never carried out, a later viceroy began, 
in 1783, the erection of Chapultepec Castle. This representative of 
the King was famous for his blonde wife—blondes being curiosities 
in Mexico in those days. 
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Real estate men here foresee a great future for Mexico City. 
The position of the capital is unique in the Republic, inasmuch as 
its population is 750,000, as compared with the population of only 
120,000 boasted by the second city, Guadalajara. As in France, 
where it is customary to speak of “ Paris et le province,” so in Mexico 





Courtesy of American Chamber of Commerce of Mexico 


CHAPULTEPEC HEIGHTS 


The latest and most ambitious addition to the Mexican capital. Upper: A winding boulevard in the 
colony. Lower: One of the fine residences 


the capital is a place apart. Mexico City is a magnet that draws 
successful men from all parts of the Republic, who come to the 
metropolis to enjoy the many advantages which it offers. The city 
has been fortunate, too, in that it has suffered little from disturbed 
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political conditions. In 1915, a year that witnessed seven changes 
of the supreme power in Mexico, Mexico City continued to grow, 
property was not destroyed, and prices held up well in the midst of 
political chaos. It is a city with an assured future. 

In one corner of the 3,000 acres of the new Colonia Chapultepec 
Heights is an unfinished brick and adobe building, surrounded by 
small garden plots—La Granja del Nifio—where an unusual experi- 
ment in child welfare is being conducted. 

Last winter when the Francisco I. Madero School in the Colonia 
de la Bolsa was closed temporarily on account of the outbreak of 
revolution, 28 pupils found themselves homeless and destitute and 
again in the streets from which they had been rescued. ‘These 
unfortunate boys and girls were to be the nucleus of La Granja del 
Nitto (Children’s Farm Home). 

When their plight was brought to the attention of Albert E. Blair, 
he took them temporarily into his town residence and set to work to 
make permanent provision for them. The plan for La Granja was 
then worked out with the aid of several Mexican men and women 
devoted to welfare work, and was presented to the juvenile com- 
mittee of the Rotary Club, which proffered its assistance. 

The farm home comprises a hectare of land donated by the 
Chapultepec Heights Co. Water is supplied by the Acueducto de 
Rio Hondo. Gardens, fruit trees, shrubs, and flowers have been 
planted on the premises; a chicken run has been stocked; and the 
inevitable goat browses about the grounds. Each child has his own 
little plot of garden, and opposite it a fruit tree and shrub to tend. 

The aim of the farm home is to lay the basis for character, good 
health, and self-support. The children will be taught to read, write, 
and do simple sums; will learn to wash their bodies daily; and will 
be encouraged to tell the truth. It is the belief of the director, Arturo 
Oropesa, who is director of the Francisco I. Madero School [in the 
Colonia de la Bolsa], that within six months the Granja will be self- 
supporting. 

The citizens of La Granja, ranging in age from 5 to 14 years, have 
been organized into a self-governing body after the manner of the 
George Junior Republic, and administer their own discipline. The 
distribution of seeds for planting, of books, and of other supplies, is 
made through committees of the children’s government. The chil- 
dren were of material assistance in the erection of the building which 
is now their home. 

COLONIA DEL VALLE 


The Colonia del Valle is situated to the southeast of the City of 
Mexico—15 minutes from the business section—in the most beautiful 
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part of the valley, and is surrounded by the towns of Tacubaya, San 
Pedro de los Pinos, Mixcoac, San Angel, and La Piedad. 

This colonia is of the greatest importance for the reasons that it is 
situated in a zone destined to become part of the capital city itself; 
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Courtesy of American Chamber of Commerce of Mexico 


CLUBS OF THE CHAPULTEPEC HEIGHTS COLONY 


Upper: The country club. Lower: The polo club 


and that its streets, 20 meters wide, are perfect arteries for the city and 
the towns mentioned. ‘The principal thoroughfare is the prolonga- 
tion of the Avenida Insurgentes, 36 meters wide, which connects the 
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colonia, San Pedro de los Pinos, Mixcoac, and San Angel. Owing 
to its splendid topographical situation, it is protected from the 
winds that strike the City of Mexico. Construction of houses is 
already under way, including chalets, bungalows, and other more 
imposing residences, all with beautiful gardens, and the certainty 
that within a very brief time it will experience a most wonderful 
development through the efforts of the new Colonia del Valle Real 

Estate Co., which is selling lots and building houses on a very large 

scale. The company has its own foundry, carpenter shops, and 

cement, artificial stone, artificial granite, and brick factories. It is 
one of the most important of all the suburbs adjacent to the City of 

Mexico. 

A NEW BUNGALOW TYPE 
HOME IN COLONIA EL 
VALLE 

The new and attractive suburb 
of El Valle is destined to 


become a part of the capita 
city 





COLONIA GUADALUPE INN 


The Colonia Guadalupe Inn, located in the southwestern portion 
of the Federal district, is bounded on the north by the municipality 
of Mixcoac, on the west by the magnificent automobile road and the 
tracks of the electric tramways of San Angel, on the south by the 
buildings of the Hacienda Guadalupe, to-day a recreation spot of the 
best society where, according to the latest reports, the automobile 
club of Mexico will soon be installed; and on the east by the beautiful 
road of Tecoyotilla, bordered with trees. 

It is an ideal spot for the building of a beautiful, quiet, comfortable, 
and healthful home, due to its topographical situation; its panorama 
is enchanting, its breezes always perennially soft and perfumed, its 
numerous means of communication, its perfectly paved wide streets 
and sidewalks, its reasonable prices and terms of sale, and its near- 
ness to the City of Mexico, on the edge of which it is located. 
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Courtesy of American Chamber of Commerce of Mexico 
COLONIA ALGARIN 


Upper: New dwellings in the colony. Center: A general view of a section of the development, Lower: 
A new stucco residence 
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The climate of Guadalupe Inn is the best in all the beautiful valley 
of Mexico, as it is located on the first plain to the north of the out- 
skirts of San Angel and at an elevation of 50 meters above that of 
the City of Mexico. It is therefore not subject to violent winds, 
being perfectly sheltered by the surrounding mountains. 

The colony is endowed with a constant service of tramways and 
automobiles which go around and across at intervals of several 
minutes during all hours of the day and night, and it is traversed in 
addition by one of the most beautiful automobile roads of the Repub- 
lic, the new Calzada de Insurgentes, 36 meters wide, divided into 
three sections, two for automobiles and one for heavy traffic. The 
streets in the colony are 14 meters wide, a width which is con- 
sidered by experts as the best and most appropriate in modern 
suburbs for family residences. 

The company has given to the drainage system, the water supply, 
and the public lghting, of which we shall speak further on, very 
special attention. The sewers are of clay pipe, vitrified by salt, as 
ordered by the board of health of the City of Mexico. The drainage 
works which have been undertaken are general in all streets and 
avenues. 

The water for the Colonia Guadalupe Inn comes from the artesian 
wells, which are already sunk 250 meters under a strata of rock 
which lies at approximately that depth, cutting into springs that 
supply the water to Xochimilco. The water service will be excellent 
due to its purity and abundance—sufficient for all the domestic and 
public uses of the colony. The supply of these wells is inexhaustible. 

A contract has been formulated with the Compafiia de Luz y 
Fuerza Motriz for the installation of electric service, which will be 
general in the colony. 

A special feature of the colony is that the real estate company has 
given its first attention to fundamental improvements such as a 
perfect drainage system, water supply, etc., rather than to the purely 
ornamental, which will be developed in due time after the more 
important works have been completed. * * * 


COLONIA DE LA VERONICA 


One of the most attractive of the suburban colonies near the 
City of Mexico is that of La Verénica, situated to the north of the 
Castle of Chapultepec, and just west of and adjoining the Colonia 
de San Rafael, in reality a part of the city, and yet possessing all the 
advantages of a suburb. 

The colonia covers an area of over 400,000 square meters, and is 
easy of access, being approached by several good automobile roads 
and two street car lines. 
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The water supply is obtained from an artesian well of great capacity, 
more than is necessary for the needs of the colony; its streets will be 
paved with asphaltum, and its drainage system is of the most modern 
and ample type. 

Finally, the situation of Colonia de La Verénica is perfect for those 
persons who desire to live a little out of town and at the same time 
to be within a short distance from the business section of the city; the 
street car service by the Tacuba route and the San Rafael cars place it 
within easy reach, not more than 20 minutes from the Zécalo. 

As is well known, the northern end of the City of Mexico is con- 
sidered one of the most healthful, its elevation being considerable, 
while it is less affected by the Gulf winds, aad its proximity to Chapul- 
tepec renders it ideal for children, as it is but a stone’s throw from 
the beautiful park with its lake and magnificent playgrounds. 
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Xochipilli, the Aztec God of Flowers, overlooks the lily pool in these terraced gardens 


AN AZTEC GARDEN } 
By Linian C. B. McA. Mayer 


State Vice President for Tennessee, League of American Pen Women 


I 


This is enchanted ground, 
This garden hidden from the idle gaze. 
Set with dim pinks and purples are its ways 
Of lengthening branches tossing into flower 
And leafy clouds of pale-green loveliness; 
And in its midst 
All silver lies a pool, 
Old walls, old spires, and temples mirroring, 
And a mute dreamer of forgotten things, 
A graven god of glory’s yesterdays. 
Sweet are the airs and sweet the silences; 
Methinks the garden broods at day’s high hour, 
For every drowsy blossom leans against 
Some other blossom. But the sun is kind, 
The sun has not forgotten, and his beams 
Fall lightly where the God of Flowers dreams. 


Il 

Step softly here! 
O softer still, for now the low moon breaks 
And hurls her silver javelins through the air; 
The ripples catch them, twirl them, hurl them back 
In the abandonment of ecstasy. 

A fairy spell 

Has come upon this garden close 
And all its ways are strangely animate. 
What battlements are these with gleaming bows? 
What revelers on the green with flute and fife? 
Who are the worshippers in these temples fair? 
Is that a moonlit cloud so like a scroll, 
Or sacred banner that we see unroll ? 
Louder the flute and fife; the throngs acclaim 
The dreaming God of Flowers, they call his name 
O Xochipilli, wake! Awake! Arise! 
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By R. A. Deustua 


Mining Engineer, Peruvian Expert in Petroleum 








POST-TERTIARY FORMATION 


HE post-Tertiary tablazo formation, although not petro- 
liferous, stands out as one of the main distinguishing fea- 
tures of the Tumbes-Paita region. It consists of deposits 
of marine origin, made up chiefly of conglomerates strongly 

cemented by calcareous substances. These deposits preserve their 
original horizontality, and at present occur as a series of stepped 
table-lands of various thicknesses. 

This post-Tertiary formation is divided into three large sections 
corresponding to three different levels and representing as many 
tablazos. The tablazos are separated by marine terraces, which 
determine the extent of the old shores of the Quaternary sea during 
the halts of the uplifting movement of the littoral. The present sea 
in many places washes the cliffs of the lowest tablazo, and in other 
places its inlets are separated by more or less extended flats, called 
pampas, Which are almost at sea level, and may be considered as a 
fourth tablazo in process of formation. Some parts of this tablazo 
are periodically invaded by the spring tides, which form and repro- 
duce the numerous salt marshes and plains (salinas) bounding the 
present Tumbes and Piura shores. 

The first tablazo is the highest and thickest. Its maximum eleva- 
tion above sea level is 1,000 feet, and its thickness varies between 30 
and 50 feet, according to location. It is thickest and highest in the 
neighborhood of Mancora, Quebrada Verde, and Quebrada del Pozo, 
and gradually diminishes in thickness and elevation as it spreads 
southward, in the direction of Paita. 

The second tablazo does not exceed 300 feet in elevation, and its 
maximum thickness is only 20 feet. It is a purely local formation, 
being found only around Talara and Negritos. 

Lastly, the third tablazo, which is the lowest and the least impor- 
tant, reaches a maximum elevation of 100 feet above sea level, and 
is very thin. It can be seen in the neighborhood of Lobitos and 
Cabo Blanco. 





* Conclusion of article begun in the October issue of the BULLETIN. 
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All these tablazos disappear on the east under the fans, or alluvial 
cones, formed by the gravel and breccia, loose and crumbly, washed 
down from the older upper formations of the La Brea peaks. These 
fans are of considerable thickness at some places, their highest parts 
having a thickness of as much as 100 feet. 

The tablazos contain an abundant fossil fauna, but different from 
that which distinguishes the underlying Tertiary. It comprises 
several species identical with those now living on the neighboring 
littoral, a fact showing that the tablazo formation is of post-Tertiary 
age. The number of species in the tablazos is not large. There 
are large Pecten, Arca and Turritella species, and extensive banks 
of Ostrea, Balanide, and corals. As to the gastropods, nearly all of 
them belong to species which, as already stated, are found among 
living species of the adjoining shores. 


PETROLIFEROUS HORIZONS 


It was explained in a previous paragraph that the oil extracted in 
the northern coast region of Tumbes and Paita comes from different 
levels located within a geological formation that has been explored 
to a depth of about 17,000 feet. At Tumbes, where the upper strata 
of the explored Tertiary appear, oil occurs within the first 2,500 feet 
from the surface. At Lobitos and Lagunitas, where older formations 
are now worked, it occurs on different levels within the first 4,000 feet. 
Finally, the Negritos and La Brea fields, as well as those of Cabo 
Blanco and Restin, are in the oldest strata of the explored Tertiary, 
being therefore the deepest of all the fields developed in that region. 
It is likely that at La Brea the oil deposits lie not far from the schists 
and quartzites that form the western slopes of the La Brea peaks, 
and they must continue along the subsoil of the zone considered at a 
depth not yet ascertained by the drilling so far done. 

The presence of these oil infiltrations at different levels permits the 
grouping of the corresponding oil sand deposits into four main hori- 
zons, namely: The Zorritos horizon, which is the uppermost and lies 
witbin the first 2,500 feet of the Tertiary explored; the Lobitos 
horizon, which underlies that of Zorritos and lies within a depth of 
7,000 to 11,000 feet; the Negrito horizon, which has been worked to 
depths of between 11,000 and 15,000 feet; and, lastly, the La Brefta 
and La Brea horizon, which is the deepest and lies at depths of 15,000 
to 16,000 feet. This last-mentioned horizon is exploited both at 
La Brea and in the Negritos Zone. 

In all these horizons, the oil saturates coarse-grained and porous 
sandstones that usually contain no water. This makes exploitation 
easier and more economical. In a few isolated cases, the oil has been 
found associated with shallow brackish water, at depths of 500 to 
1,500 feet, which it has been easy either to remove or to_confine by 
cementing the wells. 


EXPLORED OIL FIELDS OF PERU aS 
YIELD OF THE PETROLIFEROUS SANDS 


Judging from the yield of the wells drilled in the various develop- 
ment centers, it may be concluded that the four great petroliferous 
horizons explored in the whole northern region are equally rich in 
oil, the deepest deposits in each horizon being as a rule the most 
productive. Thus, in Zorritos as well as in Restin, Lobitos, Negritos, 
Lagunitas, and La Brea, there are flowing wells whose initial output 
amounts in some cases to over 10,000 gallons per day, and pump 
wells whose combined yield is sometimes as high as 500,000 barrels. 
Some of the wells are extraordinarily long-lived, yielding oil unin- 
terruptedly for 23 or 24 years. If the yield of the oil sands of Zor- 
ritos and other regions is not yet equal to that of Lobitos and Negritos 
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VIEW OF THE CAMP AT RESTIN, NEAR CABO BLANCO 


fields, it is due to incomplete development and lack of competent 
technical guidance. 

In Zorritos, for instance, the bores have varied between 1,500 and 
1,700 feet, and yet in some cases wells have been obtained producing 
as much as 240 barrels per day; many have shown an initial output 
of between 100 and 150 barrels per day, and there have been numer- 
ous flowing wells with an initial daily yield of 300 barrels and over. 

In Lobitos and Restin the results have been better, owing to the 
greater depth of the wells, one of which is more than 5,000 feet 
deep. In these regions the average yield of certain wells has been 
as much as 500 barrels per day, and there is a flowing well, known 
as No. 100, with depth of 2,640 feet, that has produced 110,000 
barrels in two years, the oil coming from petroliferous sands 20 feet 
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thick. This well was drilled in 1909 and is still flowing, with an 
average daily output of 80 barrels. Its initial yield was 350 barrels 
per day. During the year just past the average yield of all the 
Lobitos wells was 14 barrels per day, and that of the Restin, Pefia 
Negra, and Cabo Blanco wells, 10 barrels. 

In Negritos, Lagunitas, Lomitas, and La Brea, yields have been 
obtained of from 250 to as much as 3,000 barrels per day, the latter 
having been obtained in the recently developed zone of Lomitas, where 
oil sands 250 feet in thickness have been found at a depth of only 
500 feet. The oil is extracted through wells less than 1,000 feet 
deep, drilled in three or four weeks. These sands are among the 
richest and most easily and economically exploited reservoirs thus 
far explored in the La Brea and Parifias zone. 





PENA NEGRA 
View of the region now exploited by the Lobitos Oil Fields, Ltd. 


It may be estimated that the average daily run, based on the 
annual yield, in the whole Tumbes and Paita region at present being 
exploited, is 12 barrels per day per well, and that the average life of 
the wells is 7 years. ) 

As to the comparative present output of the different formations 
in the northern petroliferous regions, it may be said that the Negritos 
formation, which is the oldest, yields about 60 per cent of the total 
production; the Lobitos formation, 33 per cent; and that of Zorritos, 
which is the newest of the three, 7 per cent. 


HUANCANE AND ISLAICOCHA F{ELDS 


The oil fields of the Province of Huancané, on the shores of Lake 
Titicaca, and the Islaicocha fields, lying in the Province of Espinar, 28 
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miles west of the Chuquibambilla station of the Juliaca-Cuzco rail- 
road have not been so well explored nor so much developed as the 
northern coast fields. For this reason, their exact extent and the 
industrial value of their oils have not yet been accurately ascertained. 

The oil of the Titicaca and Islaicocha regions appears on the sur- 
face in the form of spurts, or gushing springs, whose depth has not 
been determined. However, the Titicaca, or Huancané, oil fields 
have been successfully exploited from time to time by the sinking of 
wells of comparatively small depths. 

In these fields, the development work has been limited to the 
neighborhood of the locality known as Pirin, which les on the 
northern shore of Lake Titicaca, 4 miles northeast of the town of 
Pusi and 14 miles east of the city of Juliaca, below the Mollendo- 
Puno railroad track. A great many of the bores carried farther than 
1,000 feet have produced oil, with an initial yield amounting in some 
cases to 20 barrels per day. However, these fields have not been 
fully developed, nothwithstanding the favorable results obtained, as 
well as their convenient geographical location relative to some im- 
portant markets in the southern part of the Republic, in Bolivia, 
and in the northern part of Chile. There exists, too, for the trans- 
portation of the oil, an available railroad system, consisting of the 
Puno-Arequipa-Cuzco line, and one leading from Guaqui, on the 
opposite shore of Lake Titicaca, to the chief mining and industrial 
centers of the three Republics. These centers use large quantities 
of oil, which at present they import at great expense from California 
and Mexico through the ports of Antofagasta, Iquique, Arica, and 
Pisagua. 

The Pirin oil is a very light hydrocarbon, of less density than the 
majority of the oils obtained in the northern coast region, but poor 
in light gasolines and naphthas. On the other hand, it is rich in 
lamp, gas, and lubricating oils. As a rule, the Pirin crudes are of 
mixed base and high calorific power, which makes them specially 
suitable for fuel. 

The geological structure of Pirin and the adjoining country is 
entirely sedimentary. -It consists of porous rocks alternating with 
impervious rocks, favorably arranged for the accumulation of oil. 
The prevailing rocks are red and light-colored sandstones, which 
alternate with slates and gray and compact limestones. The whole 
sedimentary formation lies on a large pack of dark-gray and blackish 
schists, alternating with brown ones and occasionally associated with 
layers of micaceous and shaly quartzites. These schists become 
highly calcareous and gypseous in their lower strata, especially 
around Imarucus and north of Pirin. 

Lastly, on the formation just described there les unconformably a 
limestone bed more recent, of lacustrine origin, unstratified, light 
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gray in color and of small compactness, very much altered and 
corroded by atmospheric action, which gives it a peculiar cavernous 
aspect. These surface limestones, which are very different in char- 
acter from those found at the depth of the lower sandstones, quartzites 
and schists, are distributed throughout the Andean region, from 
Titicaca to Cuzco. They are in some places covered by thick red 
conglomerates, of still more recent origin, as evidenced by the fact 
that they are for the most part made up of the remains of the under- 
lying sediments. 

Judging from the reports on the bores drilled at Pirin, the oil has 
been found associated with the lower limestones and shales, but the 
absence of fossils in those strata prevents an accurate determination 
of their age. However, the presence of numerous trilobites in the 
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REMAINS OF THE OLD SPANISH REFINERY AT LA BREA 


schists which form the Imarcus and Huaningora brooks, near the 
village of Taraco, north of the Pirin oil fields, and which represent 
the oldest formation in that region, justifies the presumption that it 
is Devonian and similar to the formation containing the Bolivian oil 
deposits of Caupolicén, on the Beni River, between its tributaries 
the Tumupasa and the Tuichi, on the opposite side of Lake Titicaca. 

Except the Imarucus trilobites, there are no fossils whereby to 
determine the age of the upper sediments forming the sierras that 
extend from Samén toward Pirin and Capachica, on the southeast. 
However, it can be seen that the Devonian schists on the Imarucus 
and Saman side decrease in thickness toward Pirin, finally disap- 
pearing near Capachica, while the overlying sandstone and limestone 
formation, which at Samén is rather light, gradually becomes more 
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noticeable toward Pirin; at Pusi it is well defined, and at Escallani 
and Capachica it predominates, having there considerable thickness. 

Although the formation referred to has undergone the effects of 
extreme folding, which has caused local fractures and faulting, there 
is nothing to show that the sedimentary pack has experienced in its 
southern extremity greater folding or more severe disturbances than 
those experienced on the Samén and Pirin side. From this it can 
be concluded that the petroliferous strata explored in the last-men- 
tioned places must run deeper at the southern extremity of the sierra. 

The presence of the Devonian in this region has also been estab- 
lished by Isaiah Bowman’ near the northern shore of Lake Titicaca. 
He states that he found there types of Leptocelia flabellites (Conrad) 
and Atrypa reticularis, which are representative of the Lower Devo- 
nian. 

Besides, Geologist H. Gerth'® confirms the existence of the Paleozoic 
on the shores of Lake Titicaca, although he has also found more 
recent folds near Puno. 

Finally, Professor Liss6n has proved the existence of the Devonian 
in the neighborhood of Pusi, Taraco, and Huarisan by the presence 
of Phacops dagincourti, Ulr., Phacops salteri, Kozl., Acaste devonica, 
Ulr., Acaste Verneulli, d’Orb., Cryphaeus australis, Clarke, Cryph. 
converus, Ulr., Orthoceras, sp., Conularia, sp., Tentaculitis, sp., and 
Tropidoleptus carinatus, Conr., all of which, according to him, seem 
to represent the Paleo-Devonian and Meso-Deyonian; that is, the 
Oriskanian and Erian stages. 

Likewise, the age of the surface limestones of lacustrine origin 
which rest unconformably on the sandstones and shales can not be 
accurately ascertained, because of the absence of fossils, but it is 
believed that that formation belongs to the Cretaceous system. 
Gerth asserts that he found silicified remains of Melania in those 
limestones, near Juliaca. This makes him suspect that they corre- 
spond to the Puca formation, near Potosi, which abounds in fossils 
and where Steinmann found a series of types of fresh-water mullusks, 
such as Melania potosiensis, d’Orb, Cyrena, Planorbis, etc., peculiar 
to the Cretaceous of that region. 

The heavy conglomerate beds that in some places cover uncon- 
formably the surface limestones and which consist of pieces of these, 
are possibly Tertiary. A good example may be seen in the neighbor- 
hood of the village of Ayabacas, 7 miles northeast of the city of 
Juliaca. 

The zone thus far shown to be petroliferous in this Saman and 
Pirin Sierra is related to an anticline, favorable to the accumulation 





157, Bowman, The Andes of Southern Peru. 
16 11. Gerth, Geologische und morphologische Beobachtung in der Kordilleras Swedperus. 
176.1. Lisson, Edad de los fosiles perwanos y distribucion de sus depositos: 3%, edicion, 1924, 
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of oil in commercial quantities, and whose principal axis runs along 
a sinuous line, approximately from northwest to southeast, marked 
on the surface by the highest peaks of the sierra, such as Capilla 
de Saman, Imarucus, Hoca, and Pirin. This anticlinal formation is 
best seen on the Saman side, where it appears in asymmetric form, 
with very steep sides on the west, and gentle slope on the east. The 
flanks of this elongated anticline present also secondary folds, with 
their axes differently oriented, folds that in some cases are associated 
with local faults. One of these anticlinal secondary folds is seen on 
Catalia Peak, about 3 miles north of Pirin. 

In the Islaicocha region, also, there prevail red sandstones associ- 
ated with seams of sandy slates and with thick deposits of red 
conglomerates. Surface limestones of lacustrine origin occur in 
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isolated spots; they are similar to those found at Pirin, and cover 
unconformably the sandstone and shale formation. In the region 
under consideration, however, the strata are associated with intru- 
sions of igneous rocks, isolated and varying in size, consisting of red 
porphyritic syenite and diorite, the former being the more abundant. 
An igneous intrusion of this character is associated with the oil 
infiltrations occurring at the foot of Catahiucoyu Peak, or Buena- 
vista Pucura, 4,900 feet east of the house of the Islaicocha farm. 
This outcrop of the petroliferous strata is local and of small extent, 
and, judging from its lithological features, represents a formation 
similar to that prevailing in Pirin. Besides, Islaicocha lies on a 
secondary anticlinal fold, derived from the uplift of the peaks of 
Caballuni and Turumandé, which represents the western flank of 
the principal anticline. ~ 
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The Islaicocha outcrop of the petroliferous strata is associated, as 
at Pirin, with a series of bubbling springs, called hervideros (“boiling 
places’’), which give out noninflammable gases having a slight odor 
of sulphuretted hydrogen, and deposit native sulphur on the surface 
of the small cones from which they issue. 

The complete absence of fossils in the formation prevailing from 
Chuquibambilla to Islaicocha makes it impossible to make an 
accurate determination of the age of that formation, which, however, 
is very similar to that of Pirin and Saman, with the exception of two 
small areas that seem to be more recent than those found on the 
shores of Lake Titicaca. It may therefore be inferred, from strati- 
graphic similarities, that the Pirin and Islaicocha formations belong 
to the same period. 

The exact age of the igneous intrusions is likewise not determinable 
at present, but all available data make it likely that they are post- 
Paleozoic. 

From the foregoing it may be concluded that there is a close 
connection between the Pirin and the Islaicocha oil fields, and that 
the latter are a northern continuation of the former. The Pirin 
fields, in their turn, are closely related to the Caupolican fields of 
Bolivia, as may be inferred both from the lithological and strati- 
graphic features of the respective formations and from the similarity 
of the oils yielded by the two fields. 


JUNIN FIELDS 


The existence of oil in the Department of Junin has not yet been 
established. It is, however, suspected that there is oil in Yauli 
Province, in the neighborhood of La Oroya and along the Mantaro 
River, from the fact that certain limestones and sandstones that 
predominate in the formation of that region smell strongly of petro- 
leum when fractured or rubbed, and that many of them contain 
in their crevices nodules or narrow streaks of a bituminous substance 
which, when distilled in a retort, gives out oil in variable quantities. 
It is stated that in some places the yield has been as much as 35 
gallons per ton. This substance seems to be related to the orogenetic 
movements in which the Western Cordillera of the Andes originated. 

The formation just described is regarded as Cretaceous on account 
of the numerous ammonites it contains, as well as from the presence 
of Ostrea, Terebratula and other fossils belonging to the recent 


Mesozoic. 
MOUNTAIN FIELDS 


The mountain oil fields are distributed over the Provinces of Alto 
Amazonas, Ucayali, San Martin, Huallaga, and Bongara. They are 
particularly noticeable along the Santiago River, a northern tributary 
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of the Upper Marafién, and also along the Lower Ucayali and the 
Huallaga Rivers, down to their mouths on the lower Maranon, which, 
continued in the Amazon, finally flows into the Atlantic. The exact 
stratigraphic and general structural character of these fields have 
not yet been ascertained. However, according to Professor Lissén,"* 
the prevailing formation along the Maranon, in the vicinity of Nauta, 
at the junction of that river with the Tigre and the Ucayali, belongs 
to the Tertiary. The Cretaceous has been identified at Cachiyacu, 
northeast of Moyobamba, and at Sapaja, on the Huallaga River, 


HUANCANE OIL REGION 


Upper: Sandstone seams on the 
shores of Lake Titicaca, near 
the village of Pusi, sharply 
dipping toward the north- 
east. Lower: Pirin oil field, 
on the eastern flanks of the 
Hoca and Yocamaya Sierras, 
which slope toward the north- 
ern shore of Lake Titicaca 








southeast of Tarapoto; and the Lower Jurassic, at Chachapoyas, 
where there exist several large gushing oil springs. 

From the numerous petroliferous outcrops thus far discovered in 
this distant region, it seems that the most important zone regarded 
as petroliferous extends approximately between longitudes 74° and 
77°, and from the 8° parallel, which runs south of Contamana and 
Soposoa to the 6° parallel of south latitude, running south of Moyo- 
bamba and Yurinaguas. Outside of this region petroliferous infiltra- 
tions have been found along the Yuraico River, a tributary of the 
Santiago, and on the Zainza brook between longitudes 77° and 78° 
and south latitudes 4° and 5°; also, on the Amazon River, near 
Iquitos, at Cayama and at Yurumarca, 34 miles east of the city of 
Chachapoyas, in the Department of Amazonas. 





is C, I. Lisson, op. cit. 
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PROPERTIES AND COMPOSITION OF THE OILS 


The oils thus far obtained in the various zones developed do not 
differ materially one from another as to their physical and chemical 
properties. Nearly all of them are light and rich in distillates of 
great industrial usefulness. Heavy crudes, poor in distillates and of 
little commercial value, occur only in isolated spots and in small 
quantities. 

Most all the crude oils coming from the Tumbes-Paita and Lake 
Titicaca fields have an aromatic odor and are green in color, those 
from the coast beimg darker than those from the lake. 

The density of the majority of Tumbes-Paita crudes varies between 
39.3 and 34.6° Bé. (specific gravity, .8284-.8519). The Titicaca 
crudes vary between 37.95 and 35.98° Bé. (specific gravity, .8350- 
.8449). In the northern region there are lighter oils than those 
included above, but they are not representative of the prevailing 
varieties. Such, for instance, are those formerly exploited in the 
Santa Rosa zone of the Zorritos region, which had a density of 43.2° 
Bé. (specific gravity, .810). The average density of the northern 
coast crudes may be taken at 35° Bé. (specific gravity, .8498), and 
that of the Lake Titicaca crudes, at 37° Bé. (specific gravity, .8398). 

As a rule, the oils are of mixed base, although in the northern 
region there are some zones yielding paraffin-base crudes, from 
which paraffin is extracted, and some yielding asphalt-base crudes, 
which give lubricants of very low congealing point, or cold test. 
The impurities in the various crudes are but a small percentage. 
The principal of these impurities is sulphur, which varies between 
.041 per cent, in the Zorritos crudes, and .064 per cent, in those of 
Lobitos. The Negritos oils contain, on an average, about .059 per 
cent of sulphur. 

The average percentages of commercial products obtained by 
fractional distillation from ordinary mixed based, 35° Bé. northern- 
coast crudes are as shown in the accompanying table. 


Products from northern coast crudes 
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The crudes from the Lake Titicaca fields are less rich in gasoline, 
naphtha, and lamp oils, but are richer in lubricants and in combustible 
residues of high calorific power, which ranges between 11,219 and 
11,980 calories. The combustible residues of the Tumbes-Paita 
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crudes have a calorific power of only 10,803 calories. However, 
from the point of view of the commercial distillates obtained, the 
northern oils are at present of far greater importance than those of 
the Lake Titicaca fields. 

The foregoing exposition of the distribution, number, and extent 
of the various oil fields explored up to the present time, as well as 
the quality and industrial value of the products obtained, establishes 
the importance of Peru as a first-rate oil producer and as a valuable 
source of world supply. It will serve to brighten the prospects and 
quicken the expectations as to the future economic and industrial 
development of that Republic, since oil is an indispensable element of 
modern civilization; an element that is imperatively needed in 
plenty, and that will continue to be needed, especially in the trans- 
portation field, so long as no other substance is discovered which can 
replace its many valuable products and can be easily and economically 
obtained. 

Moreover, the consumption of combustible and lubricating products 
will necessarily grow from year to year, and future mechanical devel- 


PIRIN OIL FIELD 


Bubbling springs (hervideros) 
on the bottom of Pocuma 
Brook, in the zone worked 
by the Sociedad de Petréleos 
Espana (Spain Oil Society) 





opment will depend,to a very great extent on an increasing supply 
of those products. Before long, the oil necessary to obtain these 
products must be extracted from fields not yet developed, or only 
partly developed, for many of the existing sources of supply have 
already reached their maximum productive capacity, while many 
others have become more or less exhausted. The deficiency can be 
compensated only by opening up new fields and exploiting more 
thoroughly some of the rich deposits like those of Peru, which, having 
heretofore been but poorly developed, constitute the few known 
reserves on which the future can with certainty rely. 

The importance of Peru as an oil center is evidenced by such facts 
as those here set forth, and by the further facts that the oil deposits 
of the Republic are eagerly sought after, and that their products are 
preferred as of the highest quality. It can be positively asserted that 
our oil fields, on account of the unusually favorable conditions they 
offer for development, and the excellence of their products, constitute 
to-day the most solid basis whereon the nation can rear and maintain 
its economic independence, which will enable it to advance more easily 
and rapidly along the lines of general progress. 











By Dr. W. W. CUMBERLAND 


(Financial Adviser-General Receiver of Haiti) 


HE trade of Haiti, in general, has experienced a gratifying 
improvement during the last three years, an improvement 
which is particularly noticeable in exports and imports. 
The figures for the foreign commerce in the last three fiscal 

years are as follows: 

















Fiscal year Imports | Exports Total 

Gourdes Gourdes Gourdes 
HO) DANE Die re he aa | 61, 751, 355 | 53, 561, 050 | 115, 312, 405 
SG) 2D 2 Semi inal eieg Hy s TAN Wenn een, Bla geea Wena aes | 70, 789, 615 | 72, 955, 060 | 143, 744, 675 
NO 2:3 2 Ab cries eee PRE oe ee he | 73, 480, 640 | 70, 881, 610 | 144, 362, 250 








It is apparent, therefore, that substantial improvement has taken 
place in the aggregate value of trade, and if comparison is made with 
earliest years the contrast becomes even more striking. Moreover, 
the expansion of commerce, which is indicated in the foregoing table, 
showed gratifying acceleration in that part of the present fiscal year 
which has already elapsed. For example, imports for the first eight 
months of 1924—25 equaled Gdes. 70,981,425 and exports amounted 
to Gdes. 83,343,255, total foreign commerce thus amounting to Gdes. 
154,324,680 for this part of the year. 

In other words, during the first eight months of the present fiscal 
year exports were materially greater than in any one of the three 
entire years which preceded. [Even more important, exports during 
the first eight months of the present fiscal year accounted for the 
greater part of the total expansion of foreign commerce. 

It is apparent, therefore, that both in volume and relation between 
imports and exports gratifying progress has been made. Moreover, 
there is much evidence that the expansion which has taken place 
represents genuine development of the economic life of the country 
and is of a permanent character. This is sharply in contrast with 
the exceptional trade of 1918-19, and 1919-20, which merely repre- 
sented the disruption of normal economic and commercial processes. 

Every section of the Republic has shared in the commercial ex- 
pansion indicated above, as demonstrated by statistics of distribu- 
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tion of commerce according to ports of entry for imports and ports 
of shipment for exports. This also is a much more favorable condi- 
tion than would be the concentration of prosperity in only one or a 
small number of districts. 

Of equal importance with the value of foreign commerce is the 
composition of that commerce. An analysis of imports and exports 
is the best indication of the nature and trend of the standard of 
living of a country. For this reason it is interesting to examine the 
composition of the import trade to learn the types of commodities 
which Haiti is buying in increasing quantities, so as to form an ac- 
curate judgment on the standard of living of the people. Substan- 
tial increases have occurred in the value of building materials, such 
as cement, lumber, and iron and steel products, thus showing that 
Haiti is advancing in the character of housing required by the 
people, and also in the establishment of industrial enterprises. Simi- 
lar increases in importations of textiles show that the population is 
more adequately clothed. Large increases in imported foodstuffs 
show that the population is better fed, and also show that the pur- 
chasing power of the population is expanding in such manner as to 
permit departure from the former simple diet, and to add such items 
as wheat flour, meat, and rice, which unquestionably have a benefi- 
cial effect upon the health of the population. 

The economic structure of a country must be considered as some- 
what unstable if too much dependence is placed upon one export 
commodity or a small group of commodities. In the past the eco- 
nomic life of Haiti was far too dependent upon the coffee crop. A 
shortage in this crop or an unsatisfactory price for this commodity 
demoralized the whole commercial life of the Republic. During the 
past three years considerable progress has been made in diversifying 
the export trade of the Republic, particularly in connection with 
cotton and sugar. Promising experiments have also been instituted 
in the production of tobacco and sisal, and it is believed that these 
and other products will before long assist in stabilizing the commer- 
cial structure of Haiti. 

For many years the commercial life of Haiti has been impeded by 
a badly constructed tariff, together with inconvenient administrative 
regulations. Thoroughgoing tariff revision was, therefore, one of 
the prime requisites for enlarged commercial relations with the rest 
of the world. Such a revision has now been accomplished and is 
being studied by the interested parties. As soon as the new tariff 
goes into effect it should have a distinctly stimulating influence upon 
commercial operations. 

Plans have also been made for substantial improvements in the 
facilities at the various ports, and funds have been set aside for de- 
fraying the cost of these improvements. Already the establishment 
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of lighthouses and buoys has facilitated navigation, and the con- 
struction of adequate wharves, warehouses, and aeher facilities for 
handling foreign and coastwise commerce should prove of the utmost 
value to the business community. 


RECEIPTS 


Of recent years the revenue receipts of Haiti have shown a most 
gratifying expansion, as indicated in the following table: 











Fiscal year | ~ Douanes | Internal revenue ey Miscellaneous Total 
Gourdes Gourdes | Gourdes Gourdes 
O22 aes | 23, 366, 569. 70 | 1 580, 246. 77 | 17, 979. 25 | 24, 964, 795. 72 
et 222 ae 29, 192, 586. 35 | 2 699, 443. 24 | 58, 07165 | 31, 950! 101, 24 
1923-24 _____ 29, 950, 907. 14 | 2) 795, 870. 53 | 155, 548. 66 | 32, 902, 321. 33 





The expansion of revenues indicated in the table has shown further 
material improvement during the first nine months of the current 
fiscal year 1924-25. Thus in that period customs receipts have 
amounted to Gdes. 28,852,144.27, internal revenue receipts to 
Gdes. 3,271,938.59, and miscellaneous receipts to Gdes. 368,872.32, a 
total of Gdes. 32,492,955.18. It is apparent, therefore, that revenues 
during 1924—25 will far exceed those of any fiscal year during the last 
quarter century, and possibly will be the greatest in the history of 
Haiti. In only nine months internal revenues and miscellaneous 
receipts have exceeded those of the entire year 1923-24, and customs 
revenues will undoubtedly be far in excess of similar receipts in previ- 
ous fiscal years. 

Special attention should be called to the increase in internal reve- 
nues, as the statistics presented indicate the efficiency of the recently 
established internal-revenue service. Although no new internal rev- 
enue taxes have been imposed and although the rates on existing 
taxes have not been increased, collections have shown marked expan- 
sion. 

Governmental receipts when considered without reference to the 
wealth and income of the population are of little significance. It is 
therefore important to determine the relative burden of taxes on the 
population of Haiti. Much evidence exists to the effect that even 
the increased revenues of recent years constitute a much smaller 
burden on the population than formerly. Per capita taxes when 
compared with per capita wealth and income have unquestionably 
shown a declining percentage, as proved by enlarged expenditures by 
the population for automobiles, imported foods, better grades of 
textiles, and by the material expansion in building construction. 
None of the foregoing activities shows an increase when taxes are 
either unduly burdensome or when the percentage of taxes to income 
is increasing. 
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There is much evidence, moreover, that increased governmental 
revenues will characterize the future as well as the recent past. As 
expenditures for public works, public health, and agriculture show 
constantly more favorable results, and as the effects of peace and order 
eventuate in enlarged production, as must be the case, there is every 
reason to believe that the relatively favorable financial results of the 
past few years will even be exceeded in the future. At least this 
fortunate condition will occur if progressive policies are continued 
and extended. 

EXPENDITURES 


Of equal importance with increasing receipts are policies of expendi- 
tures. If enlarged revenues are wasted in extravagant or unpro- 
ductive expenditures, receipts have been collected to no purpose. 
It is, therefore, necessary to examine with great care the type of 
expenditures of a given administration in order to determine the 
wisdom of its financial policy. It is hardly necessary to state that 
the balancing of budgets is taken for granted in connection with 
sound financial administration, though many departures from such 
sound policy have recently been in evidence in all parts of the world. 
Haiti, however, has acquired, maintained and even strengthened a 
satisfactory financial position. Budget estimates of revenues have 
been prepared in conservative fashion, and actual receipts have 
uniformly exceeded estimates. Ordinary appropriations have, on 
the other hand, been confined to reasonable amounts, and surplus 
revenues, when received, have been appropriated by means of extra- 
ordinary credits. In this manner the Haitian budget has been main- 
tained in a satisfactory position, and the embarrassments of an 
empty treasury and of authorizations of expenditures which could 
not be put into effect have been avoided. 

Turning to the character of expenditures, it is found that increas- 
ingly large sums have been disbursed for productive public works, 
for public health, and for the encouragement of agriculture. It 
would be difficult to suggest a more effective utilization of public 
moneys. 

During recent years, moreover, Haiti has achieved an enviable 
credit position. All arrears and defaults on the public debt have 
been liquidated, and most of the work for the final determination 
and payment of claims against the State has also been completed. 
Thus at the present time Haitian credit ranks very high, and is 
virtually on a par with the credit of such conservative States as the 
Netherlands, Sweden, and Switzerland. Many authorities are of 
the belief that the internal situation of a government and its financial 
wisdom or lack of wisdom are more clearly reflected in the price of 
its bonds than in any other fashion. If this criterion be adopted, 
it may well be said that recent policies and administration in Haiti 
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have been amply vindicated, as judged by the financial markets of 
the world. 

In spite of the gratifyimg progress which is taking place, much 
remains to be done, and revenues are entirely inadequate. Haiti is 
still inadequately supplied with roads, irrigation projects, public 
buildings, hospitals, schools, municipal water supply, and other mod- 
ern improvements. The health of the population still leaves much to 
be desired. Agriculture is still primitive. To remedy all of these 
defects large expenditures, both for capital improvements and for 
maintenance, will be necessary. In the past few years more progress 
in modernization has taken place than in any equivalent period of 
Haitian history, and if present policies are continued and extended, 
it will be but a comparatively short time until the economic struc- 
ture of Haiti and the standard of living of the population will favor- 
ably compare with those of any country in Latin Americ: 


TREASURY POSITION 


Until recently Haiti has been habitually encountering serious difli- 
culties in meeting its financial obligations. Payments of public fune- 
tionaries, for supplies, and on the public debt were in arrears, and 
many types of engagements were disregarded. It is for this reason 
that several thousand claims have had to be adjudicated by the 
Claims Commission. However, in recent years the State has punc- 
tually and scrupulously met all its financial obligations, and has 
anticipated the payment of obligations when such anticipation resulted 
in obtaining cash discounts. 

Moreover, the treasury position has been improved, until now a 
substantial unobligated cash balance is currently maintained, thus 
insuring a high credit rating for Haiti, and also serving as insurance 
against such declines of revenue as may occur. 

Based upon total annual expenditures there are few countries which 
can show as strong a working capital position as Haiti, This situ- 
ation is naturally reflected in increasing confidence in the Government 
on the part of employees, business interests who supply the needs of 
the State, and holders of the securities of the State. At the end of 
the fiscal year 1923-24 approximately Gdes. 7,000,000 of unobligated 
cash remained in the treasury, and this sum is entirely adequate for 
all probable financial contingencies. The work of establishing a satis- 
factory cash position has therefore been accomplished, and all that 
is Necessary is to maintain that position. 


PUBLIC DEBT 


Casual consideration of the public debt statistics during the past 
three years by no means indicates the amount of progress which has 
recently taken place in connection with improving the public debt 
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position. This is due to the fact that several items which should 
have been shown as part of the public debt were not so shown in 
previous statements, and as those items have now been included in 
the statements of the public debt, the present totals do not at all 
show the large amount of debt repayment which has taken place over 
the last three years. . 

The figures as of April 30, 1922, and as of April 30, 1925, are as 
follows: 











Apr. 30, 1922 Apr. 30, 1925 

Gourdes Gourdes 

| Series A 
Horelonrdebt2s~ 3) 2 ae sees Ss ae 41, 312, 412. 50 75, 198, 457. 25 

| Series B 
Danae rena ul © bos ees oe er es ee tel 44,311, 931. 70 | 21, 898, 264. 65 

| Series C 

National railroad (including arrears of in- 

COTOS tee nee cps RN ental aaa 26, 223, 264. 45 12, 661, 145. 70 
INIGheIEIAY (LIRKEMNO Ws = aot See eee 6, 070, 824. 00 6, O80, 309. 50 
ATE © Use eee oS ray fp Bie es ee eet 117, 918, 432. 65 | 115, 833, 177. 10 








There was a balance on hand of Gdes. 13,130,416.75 as cash balance 
from the Series A loan for the purposes of meeting the cash awards 
of the Claims Commission. As this sum is included in the debt state- 
ment of April 30, 1925, in Series A loan, whereas the claims to be 
liquidated by the cash in question appear in the debt statement as 
of April 30, 1922, it follows that if the Gdes. 13,130,416.75 is larger 
than necessary to meet all cash awards against the Government, the 
difference will be available for reduction of the public debt or for 
expenditure for productive purposes. 

As a matter of fact obligations of the Haitian State in the amount 
of Gdes. 11,825,586.01 have been purchased and retired from April 
30, 1922, to June 30, 1925, and these purchases have all been made 
from current revenue. Of the foregoing sum obligations of Gdes. 
5,233,240.60 were retired in the first nine months of the fiscal year 
1924-25, indicating that debt retirement is proceeding at an acceler- 
ating rate. The present rate of debt retirement is eminently satis- 
factory, and is much more rapid than that in force in most countries. 
The adoption of such a rapid rate of debt retirement by Haiti is 
another evidence of the desire of the Government to conduct its 
finances upon the most conservative basis. 

The relative burden of the public debt, as measured by interest 
and amortization charges, is not oppressive in Haiti. Many countries 
utilize materially larger percentages of total revenues in public debt 
charges, and also, as the income of Haiti has expanded, the percentage 
of income devoted to public debt has correspondingly declined. At 
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the present time debt service absorbs only 24.87 per cent of total 
revenue, and this situation may be regarded as satisfactory. 


CONCLUSION 


Thus from every point of view the finances and commerce of Haiti 
may be regarded as in a prosperous condition, and as having shown 
consistent and decided improvement over the past few years. Com- 
merce is flourishing, and there is a gratifying excess of exports over 
imports. Receipts have been large, and expenditures have been 
maintained well within receipts. Public funds have been devoted to 
constructive purposes and waste has been reduced to a minimum. 
The public debt has been completely funded, all arrears of interest 
and amortization have been liquidated, and interest and amortization 
payments have even been made by anticipation in order to effect 
substantial savings. Haiti has every reason to be proud of its 
financial position and merely needs to continue in its present course. 


CIAL WELFARE WORK 
BRAZILIAN FACTORIES 























AO PAULO, where manufacturing industries of all kinds pre- 
dominate, is undoubtedly the most industrial State in Brazil. 
While in the city of Sao Paulo we had the pleasure of visiting 
one of the most important establishments in the State, 
namely, the textile plant of Eugenio Maris & Co., a firm employing 
3,700 workmen of which only 1,200 are men. This factory, the 
greatest in Brazil, is operated on a capital of 26,000 contos, or approxi- 
mately $3,000,000. It sells its own manufactures to the value of 
about $175,000 monthly, which in 1924 rose to approximately $200,000 
monthly. Almost all its output is sold in Brazil, a small part only 
being exported to Buenos Aires. 

The factory and its annexed buildings extend over considerable 
territory, giving it the appearance of a small town situated in the 
suburbs of Sao Paulo. The plant is modern; the little village an- 
nexed thereto for workmen is made up of small modern houses, 
schools, day nurseries, parks, a theater with seating capacity for 
9,000, churches, etc., all nicely planned, on wide, well-paved and 
well-lighted clean streets, bordered by trees and gardens. The 
factory buildings are of concrete, five stories high, and in every way 





1 Pranslated and compiled from EI Mercurio, Santiago, Chile, May 24, 1925, by Agnes 5. Waddell. 
61186—25{—Bull. 11 
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conform to the most modern regulations as to hygiene and safety 
introduced into large manufacturing plants in such advanced in- 
dustrial nations as the United States, England, and Germany. 

The buildings are well ventilated, well lighted, the motive power 
of the looms, carding, and sewing machines, etc., being electricity 
from individual motors, thus reducing accidents to a minimum, while 
immense ventilators in all the workrooms tend to eliminate as much 
as possible the inhaling of particles of lint and dust. In order to 
further avoid the possibility of accidents, there are signs in all the 
buildings prohibiting the employees from cleaning or oiling the 
machines while in motion and from approaching electric machines 
in order to start them. 

Every workshop has complete modern sanitary equipment, with 
the sections for men separate from those for women. The cleanliness 
and order in this respect are especially commendable. There are 
also locker rooms, where the men and women employed may leave 
their wraps in roomy individual lockers. 

As has been said, a little settlement of employees surrounds the 
factory and constitutes in itself a small town, with its ample plazas, 
streets, theaters, warehouses, groceries, and drug stores. There 
are, in addition, various schools to which the children of the employees 
are sent and two large day nurseries. This village is made up of 481 
houses, which are rented to the factory hands and employees at a 
small nominal sum, between $5 and $6 monthly, which sum is applied 
to the upkeep and general care of the community. These same houses 
in the city of Sio Paulo could not be rented for less than $25. Each 
house has at least two bedrooms, a dining room, a small parlor, and 
a kitchen. 

The large day nurseries take care of babies under one year, and 
their mothers, who work in the factory, have permission to go by 
turns every three hours to nurse or see them. The large, well- 
ventilated rooms are built around great patios with galleries and 
gardens, where the babies may get fresh air when the weather permits. 
There are 12 of these rooms, each of which contains 16 cribs, and at 
the foot of each crib there is a small wardrobe with everything 
which a baby may need during the day. These rooms present a 
charming aspect, with their gleaming tile floors, the tinted walls, and 
the white cribs in which the little babies lie smiling. The day that 
we visited it there were 150 babies in the nursery, attended by a group 
of married women, whose duty it is to keep a complete daily record 
of the children brought in. 

The nursery makes part of a harmonious group of buildings sur- 
rounded by magnificent gardens; each pavilion has a large interior 
open court, around which galleries or covered walks are built. In 
the same building with the nursery and adjacent to the latter there 
is a well-stocked drug store, a dispensary, and a one-ward hospital 
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for sick children. The doctor who visits it daily has at his disposal 
a large office for examination and periodical revision. Notwith- 
standing its close proximity to the city of Sao Paulo, this factory 
supplies its employees with excellent medical assistance, providing, 
among others, a maternity clinic for the working women. 

It should be noted that there is no law in the State of Sao Paulo 
which obliges the industrialist to provide day nurseries or free medical 
assistance; rather it is a liberal interpretation and comprehension of 
his duties and of the necessity of protecting the human race that 
leads him to take these altruistic measures, 

Adjoiming the nursery are several rooms for children from 1 to 
3 years of age, to which approximately 178 are brought every 
day. This section is in charge of a group of nurses. Another nurs- 
ery annex, but functioning in a separate and specially constructed 
building, is the kindergarten, where children from 3 to 6 years old 
start their schooling under the guidance of teachers who have been 
trained, at the expense of the firm, in the United States. The school 
rooms are spacious, with large windows and doors which are always 
kept open and which look out on extensive gardens. They are fitted 
with the most modern equipment, and every system that the study of 
child psychology recommends for the education of children is put 
into practice in this model kindergarten. 

Love for animals and plants is taught the little ones by allowing 
them to take care of birds and little gardens. Simply framed pictures 
on the walls give them a sense of color, and we were amazed by the 
spirited drawings made by these children. The greater part of the 
day is spent in games and songs, which are used to teach them to 
sing and read by the phrase method, a method which while little 
known in Latin America has produced the most surprising results in 
Brazil and in the United States, from which the former adapted it. 

After completing the course in the kindergarten, the children pass 
on to two upper schools, one for boys and one for girls. These also 
were found to be conducted in the same efficient manner along 
modern lines. 

A special building houses a large cooperative store controlled by 
the employees themselves, where they may obtain at cost price all 
the necessities of life. The workmen charge what they buy and at 
the end of the month the total of their account is deducted from 
their wages. 

All the services rendered by the management to its employees are 
free, and the protective attitude toward workmen which we noted in 
this factory is common to all industrial enterprises in the State of 
Sao Paulo. There appears to be little need here for the creation of 
welfare departments, nor for the formation of associations of labor 
for the protection of the laborer who contributes so efficiently to the 
economic progress of Brazil. 





Courtesy of Mundo Urucuayo, Montevideo 





BABY WEEK, MONTEVIDEO, 
URUGUAY 


Baby Week was recently observed in Mon- 
tevideo under the auspices of the Uru- 
guayan Association for Child Welfare. 
The main features of the celebration were 
lectures on child hygiene, prize competi- 
tions for the best babies, a campaign to 
secure funds for child-welfare work, and a 
parade of 4,000 children. <A similar Baby 
Week was celebrated in the rural com- 
munities, with the addition of free physical 
examinations for poor children. Upper: 
A few of the 555 participants in the prize 
competitions. Left: Winners in the 
twins’ class. Lower: Physicians who 
acted as judges in the competition 








ECENT LABOR 
IN URUGUAY’ -. ~ 














N a brief summary of labor legislation in Uruguay, written by 
Sr. Moisés Poblete Troncoso, Chief of the Chilean Labor Office, 
a translation of which appeared in the December, 1923, issue 
of the Buxierin, the author referred to Uruguay as ‘‘the 
laboratory of the social-economic systems of America,” and traced 
the history of labor legislation in the latter Republic beginning with 
an act of June, 1914, for the prevention of industrial accidents. 
The noteworthy record of this legislation includes the adoption of 
the eight-hour day in 1915, four years before the first International 
Labor Conference met in Washington, when but few other countries 
had taken this decisive step, as well as laws on old-age pensions, 
weekly rest, prohibition of night work in bakeries, and other advanced 
measures. 

It is obvious, therefore, that Uruguay is not afraid of pioneering 
in the field of labor legislation, and of this fact the act of February 
15, 1923, on minimum wages for agricultural workers is additional 
evidence, since it is based on a principle not yet generally accepted, as 
the following outline of the law and comment upon it, quoted from 
Industrial and Labor Information (the organ of the International 
Labor Office) for November 24, 1924, will show: 

On the question of ability to “bear” high wages, the principle introduced 
into a recent act and regulations on minimum wages in agriculture in Uruguay ! 
merits attention. The act and regulations deal with wages and conditions on 
the class of undertaking referred to above as an extremely important type in 
world economy, namely, the large industrialized ranch or plantation, common 
throughout the southern half of the New World. Such ranches and plantations 
may be defined as halfway between the factory and the farm. 

The interesting point about the act and regulations is not so much that they 
add one more to the small but slowly increasing number of enactments imposing 
a minimum wage (or a wage-board system) in agriculture, as that they admit 
to some degree the principle of scaling wages according to the financial strength 
of the employer. 

Thus, under the act and regulations, estates are grouped into three classes 
according to their assessment for purposes of real estate tax; the first class com- 
prises estates assessed at under 20,000 pesos,? the second those assessed at over 
20,000 and under 60,000 pesos, and the third those at over 60,000 pesos. The 
obligations of the company (employer) increase according as the estate ranks 
higher in assessment value. 





1 Act of February 15, 1923, on a minimum wage in agriculture: Regulations of April 8 and June 20, 
1924, 
2 One Uruguayan peso (100 centésimos) =$1.03 at par. 
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Employers in the first group are bound by a single obligation only, namely, to 
allow one entirely free day per week, either Sunday or an equivalent day, to 
their workers. 

Employers in the second group must further pay a minimum wage of either 18 
pesos a month or 72 centésimos a day to their adult workers between 18 and 55 
years of age, while to workers between 16 and 18 or over 55 years of age the 
wage must be 15 pesos a month or alternatively 60 centésimos a day. 

Employers in the third group must pay 20 pesos a month or 80 centésimos a 
day to their adult workers between 18 and 55 years of age. 

In other respects the obligations of employers in this group are the same as 
for those of the second group. Both the second and third groups (but not the 
first group) are bound to offer sufficient food and ‘‘weatherproof and easily 
ventilated dwellings kept thoroughly clean at all times’’; and each worker is to 
have ‘‘a bed and sufficient space to place conveniently a chest or box containing 
his personal property.’’ Separate dwellings for outdoor workers of the two 
sexes and sanitary accommodation must be provided; and to lodge workers even 
temporarily in byres or stables or to use the premises assigned to them as storage 
places for horns, hair, meat, fat, etc., is prohibited. In lieu of accommodation 
and food, workers may accept a sum of 50 centésimos a day or 12 pesos a month; 
the choice lies with them and not with the employer. 

One or two other points may be mentioned. There is no minimum wage for 
workers under 16. A wage below the minimum laid down in the act may be 
offered to workers over 16 who are not at full working strength on account of 
some physical defect or infirmity, or other reason, but only upon production of a 
medical certificate specifying to what extent the worker’s capacity is reduced, 
and after written authorization has been obtained from a district council. 

A system of work books issued by the National Labor Office has been intro- 
duced; and these must contain the printed text of the act and regulations. These 
work books are to be utilized as wage books; and payments of wages are to be 
entered in them. 

In the case of nonresident employers, actions lie against the agent or manager 
and may be brought by the worker without prejudice to any further action by 
the labor inspector. 

Thus the net effect of the act is to impose certain fundamental obligations on 
the large ranching employer or company; these obligations almost vanish (except 
for the Sunday rest clause) if the ranch is below a certain financial standing; 
and they automatically increase (by 2 pesos per adult worker of full strength 
per month) if, on the contrary, the ranch is above a certain financial standing 
and presumably in a position to fulfill heavier obligations. 

In connection with the act it is perhaps worth noting that the central com- 
mittee of the Governmental Party, in addressing an important communication 
to the Government on the intensification of production—a question as to which 
the Government is considering the appointment of a national commission— 
drew the attention of the authorities to the need for incorporating in any action 
contemplated a serious effort to improve the conditions of agricultural workers.* 


It is also of much interest to note the provisions which Uruguay 
has made for coping with the difficult problem of home work, which 
presents so many obstacles to effective legislation. We quote again 
from the same issue of Industrial and Labor Information: 


The Uruguayan Senate and Chamber met recently in general assembly and 
approved an act regulating home work. 





3 Ta Prensa, Buenos Aires, 4 October, 1924. 


RECENT LABOR LEGISLATION IN URUGUAY Ary 


In view of the difficulties of inspection in connection with home work, which 
have led to many abuses, and in view of the fact that, as a general rule, it is 
women who have to do such work, the authors of the act have endeavoured to 
draw up a model piece of legislation. 

The following are the main provisions of the act: 

A special home work committee will be set up at once, composed of the Director 
of the National Labor Office and representatives of trade, industry and workers’ 
welfare institutions. The committee will work in collaboration with the National 
Labor Office for the practical application of the act, and will lay down the general 
lines on which the lot of home workers may best be ameliorated, their associa- 
tion encouraged and their education attended to. 

There are nine sections in the new act: The first three define what occupations 
are to come under the act and what occupations are to be excepted. All work 
done at the worker’s residence for a tradesman, manufacturer, or middleman, is 
considered as home work. 

All employers of home workers must, within a month from the promulgation 
of the act, register themselves on a special register kept by the National Labor 
Office. Employers must also keep a register containing the name of each home 
worker, his address, the type of work which he does, the rate of his wages, the 
date when the work was handed to him and the value of the raw materials with 
which he was supplied. This information must also appear in a book with which 
the employer supplies the worker, which must be signed by the National Labor 
Office. 

The delivery and the return of work, and the payment for it, must be carried 
out in such a way that the worker does not lose more than half an hour. In the 
event of more time being lost, he must be compensated proportionately to his 
wages. 

Fines which the employers are entitled to inflict on the workers for defective 
work or spoiled material may not exceed one-sixth of the total cost of the object 
in question. 

If an employer causes manual workers or salaried employees working in his 
factories or shops to do home work, he is considered to have infringed the act. 
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Courtesy of P. R. Rincones Venezuelan Consul General, New York 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION IN VENEZUELA 


These photographs depict early stages of the work in constructing the road which will connect La Guayra 
with Caracas, the Venezuelan capital. Upper: Curved retaining wall at Boquerén. Lower: Banking 
and retaining wall above the tunnels at Boquer6n 





Courtesy of P. R. Rincones, Venezuelan Consul General, New York 


ROAD CONSTRUCTION IN VENEZUELA 


Upper: Regressive curves of the Transandine highway from the Venta ravine to the Paramo de Mucuchies. 
Lower: Retaining wall in the Pica Acevedo section of the highway from La Guayra to Caracas 
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MunicipaLt [npustriaAL Exposirion.—The Municipal Industrial 
Exposition of Buenos Aires will be open this year from November 15, 
1925, to January, 1926, in the grounds of the Sociedad Rural Argentina 
at Palermo, near Buenos Aires. A competition for exposition posters 
was held, a prize of 1,000 pesos being awarded for the winning poster 
and 500 pesos for the second best. The industrial exposition held 
last year attracted much favorable attention, and it is expected that 
this year the exhibits will be more numerous and varied. 

SixtH TEXTILE Exposirion.—On August 1, 1925, the Sixth 
National Textile Exposition was opened in Buenos Aires under 
the patronage of the Liga Patridtica Argentina. This organization 
is interested in bringing the products of the mountain looms to the 
seacoast and the capital, where the beautiful work in vicufia and 
other native wools with Indian designs in plant dyes is appreciated 
and sold at prices beneficial to the producers. 

ITALIAN-ARGENTINE CABLE.—Cable communication was opened on 
July 11, 1925, between Buenos Aires and Montevideo over the lines of 
the “ Compagnia Italiana dei cavi telegrafici sottomarini”’ laid during 
the past year with Argentine and Italian capital, while on October 12 
King Humbert of Italy and President Alvear of Argentina exchanged 
the first messages over the completed cable from Italy to Argentina. 

ARGENTINE-URUGUAYAN CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE.—Plans are 
under way for the formation of a Uruguayan-Argentine Chamber of 
Commerce to develop trade between the two countries and to reduce 
the difficulties arising in international business. At a recent meeting 
held in Buenos Aires, attended by Argentine and Uruguayan resi- 
dents, the members of the Uruguayan legation, and representatives 
of the Bolsa de Comercio and the Banco Popular Argentino, it was 
decided to draw up the statutes of the future organization. The 
purpose of the Chamber will be to foment trade and consider all 
questions related thereto such as legislation, customs duties, statistics, 
and lists of merchants. 

PROBABLE GRAIN PLANTINGS.—On July 15, 1925, the Director of 
the Bureau of Rural Economy and Statistics of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture published the probable grain plantings for the season of 1925— 
26 as follows: Wheat, 7,500,000 hectares; linseed, 2,200,000 hectares; 
oats, 1,150,000 nec tares barley, 3 320, 000 maces rye, 170,000 he 
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tares. There were the following increases in grain plantings over 
1924: Wheat, 315,000 hectares; oats, 79,000 hectares; barley, 3,745 
hectares; and rye, 14,010 hectares. Plantings of linseed were 220,000 
hectares less than the previous year, though at the time of the report 
not all linseed plantings had been made. 

INTERNATIONAL Higuway Exposrrion.—The Touring Club Argen- 
tino again plans to sponsor an international highway exposition to 
be held in Buenos Aires in February, 1926. The exposition is to be 
divided into three general classes—group A, roads; group B, trans- 
portation; group C, travel. It was decided to make the exposition 
international so that European elements which have contributed to 
the progress of Argentina might find a place to exhibit also. As part 
of the exposition held last year by the Tourimg Club there was a 
parade of wheeled vehicles which was most interesting, since they 
ranged from the oldest and most primitive forms of cart up to the 
finest new automobile. 

AIRPLANES TO EXPLORE CuHaco TeErriTory.—The Aero Club 
Argentino has resolved to support the plans of three aviators to 
explore by aeroplane in Chaco Territory that part known as El 
Impenetrable. If the first observation flights are successful, aerial 
photographs will be made to show conditions which as yet have never 


been known. 
BOLIVIA 


CULTIVATION OF TEA INTRODUCED IN Botivia.—According to an 
article published in the daily newspaper La Republica of La Paz, 
a progressive and patriotic resident of that city has at his own expense 
brought tea plants to Bolivia from Japan for the purpose of experi- 
menting with the cultivation of this plant in the Yungas section. 


BRAZIL 


Woop-pute From Brazit.—Experiments are being carried on in 
the paper factories of Blauenthal and Erzgebirge, in Germany, with 
a view to the utilization of the pulp of the Brazilian tree “arancaries”’ 
in the manufacture of paper. If these experiments are successful, 
Brazil will be able to furnish immense quantities of raw material for 
the paper industry. 

Forestry SERVICE.—The Finance Committee of the House ap- 
proved a bill looking toward the organization of a National Forestry 
Service Department, and at the same time appropriated nearly 
$30,000 for its establishment. 

Exposrrions.—Several expositions were recently or will soon be 
held in Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. 

1. The first automobile show in Rio de Janeiro was held on the Ist 
of August, while in Sado Paulo the third automobile show was held 
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in October under.the management of the Good Roads Association. 
During the show a long program of excursions, parades of cars, lec- 
tures, films, and practical experiments was conducted. 

2. Under the auspices of the Department of Agriculture, an expo- 
sition of agriculture will take place in Sao Paulo in the near future. 

3. First National Exposition of Milk and By-Products. Great in- 
terest was shown throughout the entire country in the national 
dairy exposition held from the 12th to the 30th of October under the 
auspices of the Federal Government and National Society of Agri- 
culture. 

4. Second Oils and Fats Congress. Preparations are actively 
under way for the holding of the second Oils and Fats Congress in 
Sao Paulo in 1926. The congress will be divided into three sections 
and there will be held simultaneously an exposition of agricultural 
products and related industries. 

The agricultural section will cover a study of the oil and wax pro- 
ducing plants, showing regions of Brazil where each variety is to be 
found, with data on botanical classification, ete. 

The scientific section will take up the subjects of the formation of 
fat-producing matter in plants; classification of fat, oil, wax, and 
resin producing animals; physiochemical data; study of the Brazilian 
vegetable oils from chemical, medical, and pharmaceutical points of 
view, ete. 

The industrial and commercial section will treat of matters relating 
to the fat, wax, resin, glycerine, soap, and other industries manufac- 
turing similar products; export and tariff regulations, ete. 


CHILE 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICITY FOR NITRATE.—The Government is try- 
ing to find a cheaper method for the production of nitrate and is 
undertaking an extensive campaign of publicity to regain lost.markets 
and acquire new ones. The auction of available nitrate land will be 
held on December 11, 1925, instead of the middle of September, 
part of the proceeds of the auction to be used for publicity purposes, 
part to cancel a loan of 10,000,000 gold pesos, and part for the survey 
of new nitrate lands. 

STEAMER SERVICE THROUGH MAGELLAN StraiIts.—The German 
firms of the Kosmos Steamship Co. and Roland & Hapag, of Hamburg 
and Bremen, have established steamer service through the Straits of 
Magellan to the southern ports of Chile. The first trip was made 
from Hamburg to the ports of Ecuador, Peru, and Chile. Every 
10 days a German ship will leave Hamburg, Bremen, Rotterdam, 
and Antwerp for the ports mentioned via the Panama Canal, and 
every two weeks via the Straits of Magellan. 
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Fruit cuLTURE.—In the middle of July the head of the National 
Fruit and Tree Culture Service left Santiago to give a series of lec- 
tures in different localities on the best methods of fruit culture and 
packing. He took with him several assistants who will remain in 
the various fruit-raising regions to give further instructions to 
fruit growers. A number of experienced men have been engaged 
by the Government to graft good varieties of apples on trees in the 
southern orchard regions of the country. 

AGRICULTURE ASSOCIATION.—Under the auspices of the National 
Agricultural Association a movement is progressing to unite in 
local associations all the large and small agriculturists, with repre- 
sentatives in a departmental assembly, which in turn will be repre- 
sented in a provincial assembly and give voice to the needs of 
every agriculturalist in the country. The National Agricultural 
Association feels that the movement will greatly improve the situa- 
tion of the planter and incidentally that of the country. 


COLOMBIA 


PROMOTION OF SILK CULTURE.—Decree No. 1050 of July 6, 1925, 
authorizes the establishment of a model school for silk culture in 
Guateque, and an appropriation of 200 pesos monthly to each one of 
the Departments of Cundinamarca, Caldas, and Santander, to be 
used in the promotion of this important industry. Colombia offers 
exceptional opportunities for the silk industry in view of the fact that 
the mulberry is easily cultivated and that in some districts where the 
temperature is favorable the silkworm thrives even better than in 
Europe. 

AIR SERVICE WITH CENTRAL AmMERICA.—On August 7, 1925, a 
superhydroplane of the Colombo-German Air Transportation Co. 
left Barranquilla for the principal Central American cities, with the 
object of establishing an air-mail service between Colombia, Central 
America, and the Antilles. This company expects to establish a 
similar service with the United States within a short time. 

ADMINISTRATION OF BUENAVENTURA PIER.—See page 1164. 


COSTA RICA 


Metric DECIMAL systEM.—On September 15, 1925, the metric 
decimal system of weights and measures was put into effect in San 
José for the sale of all classes of merchandise. The Spanish pound 
consisting of 460 grams is to be the only non-metric measure used. 
Law 34 of July 9, 1884, required the use of the metric decimal system, 
and, though other decrees on weights and measures have been issued 
since, the law has never been repealed. 
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CoMPARATIVE TABLE OF POPULATION.—The Diario de Costa Rica of 
July 29, 1925, published a comparative table of the population of 
Costa Rica, as follows: 














Provinces | 1864 1892 Increase 1923 Increase 

| |, Per cent Per cent 
Nat MOS6 sass es se Soe sea ee eee eee | 87, 206 76, 718 106.19 | 151, 199 97. 08 
aA aj el aes 2 aes = See ee eee owen |. 27,171 57, 203 110.52 | 119, 409 108. 74 
Cartago--____ 23, 064 37, 973 64. 64 78, 011 105. 43 
Heredia - _- ee raz 31, 611 77. 67 49, 892 58. 31 
Guanacaste ---| 10,431 | 20,049 92. 20 51, 192 155. 33 
Puntarenas-___ 4,836 | 12, 167 151. 59 24, 900 104. 65 
TGIMO M2 eas eae OS Sa Ls Fee ee eae cee |sanccoecoe (pGseed | SeoseeSoss 23, 832 219. 77 














MO GALSE: Pool Fe aiae eee RN eee ee eee 120,499 | 243, 205 101.83 | 498, 435 104. 94 





CUBA 


Bureau or Foreign Commerce.—<According to the regulations 
issued for the Bureau of Foreign Commerce, the duties of this office 
are primarily to prepare data for the Secretary of State on the foreign 
commerce of the Republic, also to furnish this information to any of 
the other Cabinet members; and to provide both Cuban and foreign 
commercial houses transacting exporting and importing business, 
with any information required on conditions of foreign markets, 
commercial laws, and similar data. This bureau will also organize 
conferences, both in Cuba and abroad, on the commerce of the 
Republic, promote propaganda in the press, and employ other means 
for spreading information on the trade of the Republic. 

SAMPLE FAIR.—The second sample fair organized in Cuba will be 
held in the city of Habana from the 11th to the 28th of December of 
the present year. Twenty-eight countries have already announced 
their intention of participating. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


PROTECTION OF NATIONAL INDUSTRIES.—With the purpose of pro- 
tecting native industry, the Government has determined to purchase 
for Government use, whenever it is feasible, articles that are manu- 
factured in the Republic instead of foreign products, thereby assisting 
and encouraging native labor. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST RATS.—The Department of Agriculture re- 
ceived recently a large consignment of barium carbonate for use in a 
campaign to exterminate rats in the country districts, particularly 
in the cacao plantations, where rats do the greatest damage to the 
crops. 

Exports To CUBA AND PuERTO Rico.— During the year 1924 the 
exports to Cuba and Puerto Rico from the Dominican Republic 
amounted to 126,136 tons. Moreover, according to statistics pub- 
lished by the Department of Agriculture, the exports to these coun- 
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tries during the first six months of the present year—1925—doubled 
those of 1924, reaching a total of 268,600 tons, more or less. 


ECUADOR 


SAMPLE FAIR.—A number of the principal merchants of Guayaquil 
are studying a plan for organizing a national sample fair of Ecuadorean 
products, to be made a yearly event in the port of Guayaquil. The 
purpose is to demonstrate the wealth and productive capacity of the 
country, the possibilities of future development, industrial and 
commercial conditions, and the prospects for investment of foreign 
capital and employment of foreign laborers. This exposition would 
be divided in ten sections showing samples of agricultural products 
and raw materials, manufactured articles, minerals, livestock, forest 
products, horticulture, gardening, and fine arts. 

QUARANTINE REMOVED.— The quarantine that had been established 
against certain Peruvian ports because of the supposed outbreak of 
yellow fever in the Department of Piura has been suspended, the 
sanitary commission sent to Paita and Sullana from Guayaquil 
having reported that no cases of yellow fever existed in that district. 

Exports or cacao.—The following table gives the comparative 
quantities of cacao exported during the first three months of the year 
for the past five years: 


Metric tons 


FUG iS Se ERO cr ea SP CS 8, 961 
Maes ae eet ACG wae eee NA oe SE 8, 659 
NOQD Meine eNOS et ee ON ie fa 6, 544 
12 mediates Bs Crna Nee ier a iene ey et 10, 055 
SUNG i a se SE Nee 92a a a re 4, 586 


GUATEMALA 


CZECHO-SLOVAKIAN IMMIGRANTS.—The first 20 families of Czecho- 
Slovakian immigrant colonists arrived in Guatemala City in the latter 
part of July on their way to the land contracted for them in the 
Department of Santa Rosa. Other groups are expected later. 

GUATEMALAN TRADE WITH SAN FraAncisco.—According to figures 
given by the Guatemalan Consul General in San Francisco, during 
1924 Guatemalan imports entering the port of San Francisco, Calif., 
were valued at $4,199,836, the exports from the same port to 
Guatemala during the same period being worth $589,518, which 
showed a balance of trade favorable to Guatemala of $3,610,318. 


Imports from Guatemala to San Fran- | Exports from San Francisco to Guate- 


cisco, 1924: | mala, 1924: 
Cofieess. 7h ala $4, 078, 756 Cereals (flour, etc.)__-- $257, 634 
SUG el ates ae ee es 86, 481 | IDA SOOCI Sooo eo ose 24, 850 
iElardwoodsa=as sa a= 24, 556 | Mare hime rye a ae 10, 766 


Other items_________ 10, 043 | Miscellaneous_-__-_---- 296, 268 


otal eee sendy. 4, 199, 836 | Totaled napa ease 589, 518 
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HAITI 


CorFrEE crop.—Estimates now being made for the coffee crop for 
the coming season place the expected annual yield at about 65,000,000 
pounds, which is practically the same as the yield for the preceding 
coffee year. As coffee is the keynote to the general commercial 
prosperity of the Republic, there is reason to expect that Haiti will 
enjoy good times during the coming year. 


HONDURAS 


CopRA MANUFACTURE.—The Baker Coconut Co., incorporated in 
New York, which for some time has exported coconuts from the 
Islas de la Bahia to Europe and to the United States, has been granted 
a five-year concession to manufacture copra in the port of Roatan, 
in the Department of Islas de la Bahia. As the exportation of whole 
coconuts, because of low prices, has become unprofitable, the com- 
pany plans to sell the copra locally or export it. 


MEXICO 


SUBSISTENCE ConGrEss.—The First National Subsistence Congress, 
held in Mexico City August 16 to 26, 1925, was attended by 40 
organizations and officials and 219 institutions whose representa- 
tives read papers on the subjects under discussion. The National 
Departments of Industry, Commerce and Labor, Treasury and Public 
Credit, Communications and Public Works, and Agriculture and 
Promotion were represented. The governments of 15 states and the 
Federal District as well as the chambers of commerce of the principal 
cities, the Mexican Medical Association, the various labor organiza- 
tions, and the professional organizations were represented. 

The resolutions passed in the final session of this congress on August 
26 included a vote of confidence in the Government and recommenda- 
tions as to the reduction and leveling of property taxes, the protection 
of forests, the promotion of irrigation and small rural industries, the 
increase of means of transportation, the establishment of mixed 
capital and labor commissions, and the establishment of a National 
Committee for the Control of Subsistence. 

ForEIGN TRADE.—According to the press of Mexico, the foreign 
trade for the first five months of 1925 compared with the similar 
period of the two years preceding was as follows: 








Exports Imports 
Sane | 
See ee ee eer — aa 
iS | Pesos Pesos 
SIO Is AU RAtin seal aaa ae MARRS Sc ove erat ale nam ln ai ee te tein eal 309, 486, 059 162, 168, 869 


Te | 288, 631, 208 110, 474, 660 
302, 385, 723 123, 168, 896 
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FLOATING DocK For Tampico.—A concession has been approved 
by the President for the construction of a floating dock at Tampico 
for the repair of ships which formerly have had to be repaired in 
United States ports. The dock will be fitted for ships up to 6,000 
tons. Building is to be begun within a year. 

AGRICULTURAL CENSUS.—The National Department of Statistics 
on July 30, 1925, announced that the first agricultural census of the 
Republic would be taken in the early part of January, 1927, a year 
and a half being needed to prepare the printed forms and organize 
the work. After the agricultural census is taken one will be taken 
of commercial entities, one from the monetary standpoint, and in 
1930 a census of the population will be taken. 

CoTTON EXCHANGE.—A cotton exchange is to be established in 
the city of La Laguna to stabilize the quality and prices of cotton and 
furnish a body to which manufacturers may give large orders. An 
association of cotton planters is also to be organized in the same city 
to forward the interests of the planters in preventing disastrous 


exchange operations. 
NICARAGUA 


PETROLEUM CONCESSION.—On May 23, 1925, the Congress of 
Nicaragua approved the granting of a 5-year concession for petroleum 
and natural gases to don José Pasos Diaz, who is to deposit $2,500 
with the Government until he has discovered oil or until he abandons 
the project. The land to be explored is in the Department of Blue- 
fields, in the regions of Cabo Gracias a Dios and San Juan del Norte, 
in the districts of Prinzapolka, Rio Grande, and Siquia. The con- 
cessionary promises to drill five or more wells within the first three 
years, the wells to be protected by a 10-mile radius within which 
no other person may drill for oil. He is to pay 10 per cent of his 
gross production, or its equivalent, three times a year to the Govern- 
ment. 

BLUEFIELDS REGIONAL EXPOSITION.—President Solérzano has been 
invited by the organization committee to open the Regional Exposi- 
tion of the Atlantic Coast to be held in Bluefields in the summer of 
1926. The principal citizens of Bluefields and the fruit growers of 
the coast are all interested in making the exposition an aid to the 
development of that section of Nicaragua. 


PANAMA 


Curriqui RamRoap.—Daily motor-car service is being maintained 
on the Chiriqui Railroad between David and Concepcidn, six to eight 
hundred sacks of coffee being transported each week. 

COLOMBIAN AIRPLANES TO Panama.—Two Colombian commercial 
Fokker monoplanes flew from Colombia to Panama on August 14, 
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in their trip over Central America preliminary to the establishment 
of a service to Central American cities and Florida. The German 
aviators of this air service company in Colombia brought a letter 
from the President of Colombia to the President of Panama. On the 
following day the Colombian planes left France Field for Puerto 
Limén, Costa Rica. 

PorT ON THE SAN Bias coast.—Mandinga, on the San Blas Coast 
of Panama, is to be habilitated as a port so that ocean-going vessels 
may call there without going to Colon for clearance and customs 
inspection. 

PARAGUAY 


BurEAUvU oF Corton CLASSIFICATION.—This new bureau was organ- 
ized by Law No. 737, and will function under the direct supervision 
of the Agricultural Bank of Paraguay, for the purpose of inspecting 
and classifying cotton prepared for export. A tax of 1 cent is placed 
on every kilo of cotton exported. 

PLANTING OF TREES.—Instructions have been given to the adminis- 
tration boards of the national colonies to the effect that among the 
obligations required of the colonists in order to obtain title to the 
ground they occupy is the planting of fruit and shade trees along 
the front of their plots. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR PUBLIC WORKS.—In the proposed budget for 
1925-26 an allotment of 10,000,000 pesos legal currency was allowed 
for the construction of roads and bridges and for developing small 
agricultural and stock farms. 

OBLIGATORY PERSONAL LABOR HIGHWAY LAW.—See page 1166. 


PERU 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE GUANO INDUSTRY.—The report of the Com- 
pania Administradora del Guano corresponding to the season from 
April, 1924, to March, 1925, states that during this period 118,637 tons 
of guano had been sold in the Republic for agricultural purposes, 
which shows an increase of 25,229 tons over previous sales. The 
report further states that the profits derived by the National Treas- 
ury, in accordance with Law No. 3069, amounted during this same 
period to 370,081 Peruvian pounds, which is the largest sum yet 
received by the Treasury from this Government monopoly, these prof- 
its having exceeded those of the previous season by 89,496 Peruvian 
pounds. 

CULTIVATION OF WHEAT.—The Government has commissioned Sr. 
Abel Ausejo y Piérola to proceed to Europe for the purpose of study- 
ing new methods of wheat cultivation which may be applied to con- 
ditions in Peru and to prepare a detailed report on the subject for 
the Minister of Public Works. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF NEW RAILROAD.—The Government has approved 
the plans submitted by the Sociedad Agricola Paramonga, Limited, 
for the construction of a 1.05 meter-gauge railroad from Paramonga 
to Puerto Supe, through the city of Pativilca, Province of Chancay 
in the Department of Lima. The company is allowed two years in 
which to complete the railroad. 

HOTEL FOR IMMIGRANTS.—In order to provide accommodations for 
colonists arriving in the Republic, the Government has authorized 
a monthly expenditure, through the Ministry of Public Works, of 
a sum not to exceed 25 Peruvian pounds for renting a building to 
establish therein a hotel for immigrants. The Ministry is also 
authorized to provide food for the colonists. 

REDUCTION IN POSTAL RATES.—According to a decree of June 22 
last, new postal rates will be m force in the Republic from October 
1, 1925, this date having been designated for the enforcement of the 
new rates by the resolutions of the Universal Postal Union which 
met in Stockholm in 1924. Full details of the new schedule appear 
in the official newspaper, Hl Peruano, of July 3, 1925. 

RoaD BUILDING.—Arrangements have been made for creating a 
supervisory board for the construction of a highway connecting the 
towns of Chosica and Carampana, in the Province of Huarachiri, 
Department of Lima. The Minister of Public Works has been au- 
thorized to provide funds and materials for carrying out the construc- 
tion of this road. 

SALVADOR 


COTTONSEED FROM AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION.—The 
Izalco Agricultural Experiment Station of Salvador has reserved the 
best seed from Alcala cotton raised during 1924, which it is offering 
to cotton planters at 10 centavos silver per pound, sacked and 
delivered at the Sonsonate railroad station. 

AUTOMOBILE LICENSES.—According to a list published by the 
press, the licenses issued for automobiles in Salvador number 2,063, 
and those for motor cycles 19. 


URUGUAY 


NATIONAL REFRIGERATING PLANT.—The bill proposing the crea- 
tion of a national refrigerating plant, which has been approved by 
the Senate, is now before the House of Representatives, where it 
has been suggested that the capital of the plant shall be 10,000,000 
pesos gold, a loan to be authorized up to this amount at 64% per cent 
interest, payable every three months, and 1 per cent amortization. 

EXPorTS TO THE UNITED STATES DURING THE SECOND QUARTER OF 
1924.—Uruguayan exports to the United States in the second 
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quarter of 1924 were valued at $1,420,823 for the quarter, as com- 
pared with $1,331,545 for the same quarter in 1923. The chief ex- 
ports in the order of their importance were as follows: Wool, $591,235; 
cattle hides, $307,889; canned beef, $83,663; pickled sheepskins, 
$75,321; fertilizer, $59,698; furs, $52,206; sausage casings, $41,516. 
(Commerce Reports, August 31, 1925.) 

IMPROVEMENTS IN CITY OF RivERA.—A contract involving 594,389 
gold pesos has been signed by the Uruguayan Government with a 
local construction company for building sanitary works in the city 
of Rivera. | 

NUMBER OF AUTOMOBILES IN MontTEvipEo.—The number of 
automobiles registered in the city of Montevideo is constantly in- 
creasing; in the latter part of July the number had reached 15,000. 

LOWER CABLE RATES REQUESTED.—The National Chamber of 
Commerce of Montevideo has requested a reduction in the rates 
charged by cable companies having connections with the United 
States and Europe. When the increase in rates from 50 to 66 
centésimos a word to the United States and from 64 to 86 centesimos 
a word to London was authorized in 1920 the rate of exchange for 
both these countries was higher, but in spite of the lower rates of 
exchange in 1925 the cable rates remain unchanged. 

CoMMERCE FOR JuLY.—During the month of July coal imports 
to the Republic were as follows: British, 25,000 tons; German, 
5,000 tons; fuel-oil imports amounted to 14,000 tons; gasoline, 62,000 
cases; and kerosene, 67,000 cases. Automotive imports for the 
month were: Automobiles, American, 323; European, 5; trucks, 
American, 108; tractors, American, 28. The following cattle killings 
were reported for this same month; Frigorificos, 30,000; salting and 
canning establishments, 18,600; local consumption, 25,000. 


VENEZUELA 


TEXTILE FActory.—TIn the city of Maracay, State of Aragua, a 
large textile factory is under construction. Some 2,000 workers 
will be employed in spinning and weaving cotton from the surround- 
ing plantations. 

Hicuways.—The Atures-Maipures highway in Amazonas Territory 
is being constructed from a point 2 kilometers from the port of 
Ayacucho, on the Atures River, the total length being about 75 
kilometers. The-distance from the port of Ayacucho to Ciudad 
Bolivar is 654 kilometers, following the winding course of the 
Orinoco River. 

On July 28, 1925, work was completed on the Cartipano-Caribe 
highway in the State of Sucre. 





ARGENTINA 


TEN-MILLION-DOLLAR LOAN.—A loan of $10,000,000 at par for one 
year with 434 per cent interest and one-half per cent commission has 
been contracted by the Argentine Government with J. P. Morgan 
Co. and the National City Bank of New York. Bonds of $1,000 and 
$5,000, dated as of June 5, 1925, due June 5, 1926, were to be sold in 
the Borough of Manhattan. The proceeds of this loan were to be 
used to redeem notes to the amount of $10,000,000 contracted in 
accordance with the provisions of Law 11,222, which fell due June 15, 
1925. (Boletin Oficial, July 18, 1925.) 


CHILE 


WorRK OF THE KEMMERER FINANCIAL Misston.—Dr. Kemmerer, 
head of the American financial mission engaged by Chile to assist in 
the stabilizing of the finances of the country, prepared the plan for the 
Central Bank, which was presented to the Government and ap- 
proved. He has also drafted a new customs tariff and a bill for the 
stamp and stamped paper tax, action upon which had not been re- 
ported at the date of going to press. 


COLOMBIA 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE City or Manizaves.—A bill has been 
introduced into the National Congress authorizing the Banco Agricola 
Hipotecario, of Bogoté, to make mortgage loans and issue notes 
to the value of 5,000,000 pesos, for the reconstruction of Manizales, 
capital of the Department of Caldas, which was almost totally 
destroyed, by fire in the beginning of July. The National Govern- 
ment will take over the part of this fund to be used to reconstruct all 
public buildings. The bill also authorizes the bank to obtain the 
services of a competent construction company which will be intrusted 
with the work of reconstruction and to which the bank will remit the 
sums necessary for such work. The notes emitted by the bank will be 
guaranteed by the State. 

FORTY-FIVE MILLION DOLLAR LOAN.—Dillon, Read & Co., of New 
York, began negotiations with the Ministers of the Interior and Public 
Works for a loan of $45,000,000, which will be applied to the amortiza- 
tion of the internal debt and to the completion of the railroad from 
the Pacific coast to Popayan and Ibagué and of the Northern Railroad 
to Puerto Wilches. According to the terms of the loan, after taking 
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into consideration the interest, amortization, and initial discount, 
this entails an annual payment by Colombia of $1,600,000, or 8144 


per cent. 
COSTA RICA 


NATIONAL DEBT REDEMPTION LOAN.—A_ $1,000,000 loan in $500 
bonds, numbered 1 to 2,000, bearing 10 per cent annual interest, pay- 
able to bearer, was authorized on May 13, 1925, for the redemption 
of the French debt. The bonds, dated as of June 1, 1925, may be 
divided into sections of $50 each to encourage small savings invest- 
ment, each $50 section sharing the rights of the bond of which it is 
a part. The amortization of the loan is to be accomplished by a 
sinking fund formed by an annual payment of 12 per cent, or 
$120,000, guaranteed by a portion of the revenues from stamped 
paper and the mails and telegraphs. The bonds and their 54 interest 
coupons are free from all present or future taxation. All the bonds 
will be amortized at their par value with the exception of the first 
five among those drawn by lot every six months for amortization. 
The first two of these first five of each drawing will be amortized at 
$2,000 each and the remaining three at $1,000 each. 

MUNICIPAL HIGHWAY LOAN.—The municipality of the central can- 
ton of the Province of Cartago has been authorized to contract a 
loan of 20,000 colones, at a rate of interest not over 1 per cent a 
month, for the construction of a macadamized highway from the 
city of Cartago to the district of Tierra Blanca. 


HONDURAS 


BupGET’ For 1925-26.—On April 8, 1925, the National Congress 
approved the budget for the fiscal year 1925-26, which extimates the 
revenues at 10,832,440.56 pesos and the expenditures at the same 
sum. 

Commission oF Pustic Crepit.—The Commission of Public 
Credit, which was dissolved by Executive decree on February 16, 1925, 
was re-convened on March 10 to resume its study of the situation 
of the public debt of Honduras, the study to be terminated in five 
months. 

MEXICO 


IncomE Tax.—The Secretary of the Treasury on August 2, 1925, 
announced that the income tax was being paid promptly for the first 
half of the year up to July 15. Three months’ extension has been 
allowed to the agriculturists, professional men, and artisans to 
present their income-tax returns. The Government collected in the 
first six months of 1925, 5,000,000 pesos, in comparison with the 
2,300,000 pesos collected during the whole year of 1924. The Treas- 
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ury officials expect that not less than 8,000,000 pesos will be collected 
as Income tax during the second half of the year, and that the re- 
turns for 1926 will be about 20,000,000 pesos, in which case it will 

be possible to repeal all indirect taxes. 
REGULATIONS FOR THE NATIONAL CoMMIssION ON BANKING.— 
See page 1165. 
: PARAGUAY 


NEW BRANCH BANK.—A branch of the Banco GermA4nico of South 
America was opened in Asuncién a few months ago. 


PERU 


BupbcET For 1925.—The following table gives the budget for 1925 
as approved by Congress on May 29 of the present year: 











Peruvian Peruvian 
pounds pounds 
Receipts: 
iproceedsjestimated iomuheryeare os eae eae eee a eb eae 8, 862, 245. 4. 28 
Expenditures: 
Legislative section— | 
Senatoch hes tram eee APRN SWE EET SES 73, 047. 3. 34 | 
IETOUSCLOLA Re DreSeNtALlVieS = aaa ne ase eee eee 216, 578. 2. 51 


’ | 259, 625. 5. 85 
Beye P10 s1e4 la ©0112 CS SCS eee mene eee | 19, 620. 0. 00 
Ministry of the Interior_-_---_. | 1,385, 742. 0.61 





Ministry of Foreign Relations 264, 794. 4. 12 
AVELTU SEY {Oly ASEL CO eee ee ete tee ee EE 2 ee eek 1, 277, 515, 1.93 
FR TOASUTV aoe oe oan eS Gh a RS eee ie 3d Se oc Se 3, 180, 358. 0. 16 
TTT ES ETA LAV Vick Te ee ae ee ee eee acotones | 1, 136, 130. 2. 00 
MVETNISETY) Of CHOWN f Vay ae re ee a EE ee ee 373, 095. 0. 00 
IVITISEEV JOLIE DLC IWIOLKS ene see e ne tat eet ee eS 958, 364. 9. 48 








| 8, 862, 245, 4.25 | 8,862, 245, 4.28 








SALVADOR 


BupceT For 1925-26.—The budget for the fiscal year from July 
1, 1925, to June 30, 1926, was passed by the National Assembly on 
April 27, 1925, and signed by the President on June 20. The reve- 
nues are given as follows: Customs, 11,366,850 pesos, and internal 
revenue, 6,839,010 pesos, giving a total of 18,205,860 pesos. 

The expenditures are reckoned as follows: 





Pesos Pesos 
National Assembly__--.-.--.-------- 69, 905.00 | Public Instruction._.--.------------- 1, 665, 850. 62 
Presidency of the Republic_--------- Gh 7AbACOM |SUDECASUDVeeeeee ae a eeneen een 1, 269, 472. 13 
GOvernument-eie= nea e ase awoke oa. 3, 172, 282.37 | Public Credit...--------------------- 4, 240, 000. 00 
Agriculture and Promotion---------- 1, 880, 111.56 | War and Marine__---.--------------- 3, 211, 646. 00 
Public Charity and Health____..---- 854, 720.00 | General Ministry.------------------- 400, 000. 00 
Foreign Relations____------- a2 SES 391, 324. 42 nT 
Ape aly (ee Ra Se eee 894, 657. 50 Total) an bee ee ae aa 18, 166, 714. 60 


These expenditures subtracted from the revenues leave a surplus 
of 39,145.40 pesos. The full text of the budget law is published in 
the Diario Oficial of June 20, 1925. 
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CIRCULATION OF BILLS.—The general circulation of bills on Decem- 
ber 31, 1924, amounted to 39,658,945 bolivares, against a gold 
reserve of 75,585,022.16 bolivares. 







ERNATIONAL 
or a &? TREATIES 8s = 


ARGENTINA-BOLIVIA 





Bounpary CoNnvVENTION.—On July 9, 1925, in La Paz, Bolivia, 
a convention on boundaries was signed by the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of Argentina and Bolivia. This new convention is be- 
lieved to properly interpret the Treaty on Boundaries signed by the 
two countries in 1889, whereas previous conventions, signed since 
the treaty, were based on maps which are now thought to be inexact. 
The convention will be submitted to the Congresses of both countries 
for approval. | 


GUATEMALA-CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


CrentTRAL AMERICAN CONVENTIONS.—The following conventions, 
signed on February 7, 1923, at the closing session of the Conference 
on Central American Affairs in Washington, were approved by the 
National Legislative Assembly on May 14, 1925, and sent to the 
President for publication: Convention for the Reciprocal Exchange 
of Central American Students; Convention for the Establishment 
of Free Trade; Extradition Convention; and the Convention Relative 
to the Preparation of Projects of Electoral Legislation. (El Guate- 
malteco, July 11, 1925.) 


HAITI-PAN AMERICAN STATES 


RATIFICATION OF Pan AMERICAN CONVENTIONS.—The Council of 
State of Haiti, on June 22, 1925, ratified the following treaty and 
conventions, signed at the Fifth International Conference of Ameri- 
can States held in Santiago, Chile, in 1923; Treaty to Prevent Con- 
flicts Between the American States; Convention for the Protection 
of Commercial, Industrial, and Agricultural Trade-Marks and 
Commercial Names; Convention on the Uniformity of Nomenclature 
for the Classification of Merchandise; and the Convention on the 
Publicity of Customs Documents. (Le Moniteur, July 23, 1925.) 
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RATIFICATION OF POSTAL TREATIES.—The Council of State, con- 
sidering that Haiti is a member of the Universal Postal Union, rat- 
ified on June 22, 1925, the Conventions, Protocol, and the Regulations 
signed at the Universal Postal Congress at Madrid on November 
30, 1920, also those signed at the Universal Postal Congress of 
Stockholm on August 28, 1924. The text of this law appears in 
Le Moniteur of July 138, 1925. 


HONDURAS-CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


CENTRAL AMERICAN CONVENTIONS.—The following conventions, 
signed February 7, 1923, at the closing session of the Conference on 
Central American Affairs in Washington, were approved by the 
National Congress: 


The Convention for the Establishment of Permanent Central American Com- 
missions, approved by Congress March 10, and signed and published by the 
President, March 16, 1925. (La Gaceta, July 9, 1925.) 

The Convention for the Unification of Protective Laws for Workmen and 
Laborers, approved by Congress March 20, and signed and published by the 
President, March 23, 1925. (La Gaceta, July 23, 1925,) 

The Convention for the Establishment of Stations for Agricultural Experi- 
ments and Animal Industries, approved by Congress March 24, and signed and 
published by the President, March 25, 1925. (La Gaceta, July 25, 1925.) 

The Convention for the Reciprocal Exchange of Central American Students, 
approved by Congress March 24, and signed and published by the President, 
March 25, 1925. (La Gaceta, July 28, 1925.) 

Protocol declaring the Spanish text of the treaties and conventions concluded 
at the Conference on Central American Affairs to be the only authoritative 
text, approved by Congress March 24, and signed and published by the Presi- 
dent on March 25, 1925. (La Gaceta, July 29, 1925.) 





CHILE 


New constituTion.—The draft of the new constitution formulated 
by the subcommission was presented in the latter part of July to 
the Grand Consultative Assembly representing the different political 
interests of the country, and was approved in general by this assem- 
bly, being afterwards submitted for detailed discussion to special 
commissions. 
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RECENT LEGISLATION.—The following is a brief mention of some 
of the important laws which have recently been passed or which 
have lately gone into effect: 

Labor syndicates or unions, approved by Congress, September 8, 1924, and by 
the Council of State and President, to be effective six months of its publication 
in the Diario Oficial (May 5, 1925); Labor Courts for Adjustments Between 
Employers and Employees, Diario Oficial, June 23, 1925; Industrial accidents, 
Diario Oficial, May 9, 1925; Stamp and Stamped Paper Tax, Diario Oficial, 
May 27, 1925; Tax on Toilet Articles and Patent Medicines, Diario Oficial, 
June 27, 1925; Regulations for Animal Disease Quarantines and Sanitation, 
Diario Oficial, May 11, 1925; Rent Law, Diario Oficial, June 10, 1925; Income- 
Tax Law, Diario Oficial, June 10, 1925; Housing Regulations for Cheap Dwel- 
lings, Diario Oficial, June 30, 1925; Obligatory Insurance Law, to become effec- 
tive November 1, 1925, after revision by a specially appointed commission; 
Retirement Fund Law for Public Employees and Newspaper Men, Diario Oficial, 
July 15, 1925. 

COLOMBIA 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE BUENAVENTURA PreR.—Decree No. 1084 
of July 11, 1925, regulates the administration of the pier at Buena- 
ventura and fixes the fees to be charged for the services of the same, 
as well as the import and export duties to be paid on each shipment 
entering or leaving by said pier, and the duties to be paid by each 
vessel docking there. The complete text of this decree is found in 
El Nuevo Tiempo, of Bogota, on July 14, 1925. 


CUBA 


CopIFICATION Commission.—The National Codification Com- 
mission, reorganized by decree Number 1608 of July 27, has com- 
menced work. At the meeting of the Penal Legislation section it 
was decided to ask all the legations of Cuba in foreign countries, as 
well as the learned societies of these countries, for copies of the 
latest projects for penal reforms, and the laws on this subject. It 
was also decided to make a canvass of public opinion on the subject 
of penal reform by sending a questionnaire to professors, physicians, 
lawyers, charitable institutions, prisons, and similar institutions. 
The opinion on this subject of commercial firms, labor associations, 
farmers, women’s societies, and religious organizations will also be 


sought. 
ECUADOR 


NEW CABINET OFFICES CREATED.—The Provisional Government of 
Ecuador, by a decree of July 13, 1925, created two new cabinet 
offices, one of Public Works, and the other Social Welfare and Labor. 


GUATEMALA 


BAN ON IMPORTATION OF CERTAIN PATENT MEDICINES.—On July 
29, 1925, President Orellana issued an order prohibiting the impor- 
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tation of patent medicines without therapeutic value, and providing 
for the examination of patent specifics by a special commission to be 
composed of a physician and two pharmacists, to be appointed by 
the Schools of Medicine and Surgery and Natural Sciences and 
Pharmacy, and the Director of the Laboratory of the latter school. 
The commission will prepare a list of patent medicines which may be 
imported. Patent medicines not on this list which are imported will 
be confiscated and destroyed. 

EXTRA TAX FOR PUBLIC CHARITY.—As the revenues for the public 
charity institutions have been found to be insufficient, the President 
has imposed an annual tax of half a quetzal on all men, nationals or 
foreigners, between the ages of 18 and 60, who own over 100 quetzales 
and reside in the Republic. Persons holding positions without pay 
or public positions and soldiers and police on active duty are exempted 
from this tax. The Government decree of December 31, 1924, 
establishing the tax of 1 peso for each workman employed on rural 
property is hereby rendered ineffective. 


HAITI 


NeW BUSINESS LICENSE LAW.—In order to legalize and establish 
the present practice of granting licenses to foreigners of various 
nationalities to engage in practically all lines of business, a law was 
passed on July 2, 1925, which provides that foreigners of all nations 
may engage in any commerce or industry in Haiti, provided they 
obtain a license from the Government for which they pay double 
the fee paid by a Haitian. The law reserves the right to revoke the 
license of any alien who commits a crime prejudicial to the security 
of the country. The full text of this law appears in Le Moniteur of 
July 9, 1925. 

MEXICO 


REGULATIONS FOR THE Nationa Commission ON BANKING.— 
On July 15, 1925, the President signed the regulations for the National 
Comission on Banking established by law. ‘The commission is to 
consist of five members appointed by the President of the Union, 
three being chosen from candidates presented by the Confederation 
of Chambers of Commerce and the agricultural and industrial 
Confederations. The regulations went into effect on the date of 
their publication in the Diario Oficial on August 1, 1925. 

Crviz Penston Law.—On August 12, 1925, President Calles 
signed the Civil Pension Law, which went into effect on the first day 
of the month following its publication in the Diario Oficial of August 
19, 1925. ‘By the provisions of this law the employees of the Federal 
District and Territories who have served the minimum of 15 years 
are entitled to retirement pensions at the age of 60, or before, if they 
are suffering from disability incident to the service. 
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OBLIGATORY PERSONAL LABOR HIGHWAY LAWw.—Congress, on July 
1, approved a bill amending the obligatory personal labor law. 
According to this amendment, all native male citizens or foreigners 
between the ages of 18 and 50 years residing in the country are 
obliged to give their personal services during four days every year 
on the construction of roads and bridges in the vicinity where they 
live. Persons failing to comply with this law shall be fined 160 pesos. 
The funds from these fines shall be used for building roads and 
bridges. Public authorities, both civil and military, are exempt 
from this service, as well as teachers, priests, and persons physically 
unfit. 

SALVADOR 


ORGANIC LAW OF THE CONSULAR SERVICE.—The Diario Oficial of 
June 28, 1925, published full text of the organic law of the consular 
service, passed by the National Assembly on May 2, and signed by 
the President on June 10, 1925. This law provides for the location 
of Consulates General in Hamburg, Antwerp, Barcelona, Paris, 
London, Genoa, Tokio, New York, Buenos Aires, Rio de Janeiro, 
Santiago (Chile), San José (Costa Rica), Guatemala, Tegucigalpa, 
Mexico City, and Managua. 





ARGENTINA 


SCHOOL CENSUS, BuENos ArrEs.—The statistical division of the 
National Council of Education has recently made public a series 
of comparative tables on the census of children of school age in the 
city of Buenos Aires, placing the number of those from 6 to 14 years 
of age at 267,769. Of this number 201,877 are receiving instruction 
in the primary schools under the National Council of Education; 
1,368 in the schools for children below normal in health, under the 
same council; 7,378 in schools under the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion; 36,999 in private schools; and 718 in their homes, the total 
number under instruction being 248,340. Of the 19,429 children 
not receiving instruction, 3,582 have passed through the obligatory 
upper third grade, while the remaining 15,846 should still be attend- 
ing school. There are also 5,793 pupils over 14 who are receiving 
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education in the primary schools of the National Council of Kduca- 
tion, and 4,421 living outside the municipality who attend the same 
schools. 

ALPHABET OF HYGIENE.—Dr. Carlos S. Cometto, Director of the 
School Medical Service of the Province of Buenos Aires, has written 
an alphabet of hygiene for the children who attend the primary 
schools. This little leaflet with health teachings has been printed 
and distributed free to the children. 


BRAZIL 


Donation TO Facutty or MEDICINE AND SURGERY.—TF inal ar- 
rangements are being completed for turning over to the Faculty of 
Medicine and Surgery of the State of Sado Paulo the donation of 
approximately $600,000 made by the Rockefeller Foundation to 
cover the expense of the construction of special laboratories. ‘The 
donation carries with it the following conditions: 

1. Adoption of the ‘‘full-time” system in relation to the pro- 
fessors and assistants in the courses which include work in the labo- 
ratory ; 

2. Erection by the State of a hospital with at least 300 beds for 
the work of the clinic. 

The laboratories in question are annexed to the following courses: 
Descriptive anatomy, pathological anatomy, physiology, biological 
chemistry, histology, bacteriology, and hygiene. 

PsycHoLoGy TESTs.—In the public schools in Rio de Janeiro 
experiments are being carried on for the establishment of a series of 
standard vocabulary tests for the third to seventh grammar school 
grades. Thirty teachers volunteered to help, and with their assist- 
ance Dr. Mauricio de Madeiros, professor of psychology in the Rio 
de Janeiro Normal School, has been able to complete one series. 

FEDERATION OF FISHERMEN OF THE STaTE oF Sio PAULO.—See 


page 1173. 
CHILE 


Honors ror Gasrreta Misrray.—At San José de Maipo the 
director of the library named for the famous Chilean educator and 
poet, Gabriela Mistzal, recently received a letter from her expressing 
gratification at the thought that her literary name would “accom- 
pany them in their daily reading like the friendly shade of a tree.” 

A recent communication from Geneva gives the information that 
Gabriela Mistral was proposed by delegates of Uruguay and Brazil, 
and appointed as head of the section of letters of the intellectual 
institute to be established in Paris as part of the work of the League 
of Nations. Intellectual circles in Chile feel great satisfaction in 
the honor to their educator who has become famous through her 


poems. 
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PRIMARY INSTRUCTION.—A draft of a proposed law regulating 
public instruction, drawn up by the pedagogical committee con- 
tracted by the Government for the study of educational reform in 
Colombia, was presented to the President of the Republic at the 
beginning of August. The committee, composed of the German 
professors Anton LEitel, Karl Decker, and Karl Glockner, and 
assisted by the Colombian citizens Drs. Emilio Ferrero, Gerardo 
Arrubla, and Tomas Rueda Vargas, have been working on this law 
for almost a year, and have placed special emphasis on the chapter 
referring to obligatory primary instruction. 

CoMMERCIAL AND Economic GrocrapHy.—Geografia Comercial 
y Economica is the title of a book recently published by Dr. Ignacio 
M. Sanchez Santamaria, which takes up a study of the riches of 
the Republic in all their aspects, industrial progress, means of com- 
munication, home and foreign trade, finance, public debt—in short, 
everything that Colombia is or can be, given her innumerable riches. 
The second part of the work treats of the commercial geography of 
the countries which trade with Colombia, and also gives practical 
and necessary tables for the conversion of foreign currencies, weights 
and measures, thermometric scales, etc. 


CUBA 


SCHOOLS, AND SCHOOL ENROLLMENT.—According to the message 
of President Zayas to Congress on April 6, 1925, during the four 
years of his administration 237 new schools have been created, as 
follows: 


Common day schools___________- 194\| Traveling schools_--_--- 22222223 2 
Bn olishyschools se ie is sieene Wie 2 | Cutting and sewing schools__-_-_-- 6 
iindergartens) 20 yh lei whale) 26 ) angi 
INTehGHSchoolss:: mil ar Taian au « Totals. 22224 eee 237 


The number of pupils enrolled in the public schools during the 
month of December, 1924, was 282,277, of which 139,011 were boys 
and 143,266 girls. 

Cup WELFARE.—See page 1177. 

VALENTIN Hauy AssociaTion.—See page 1177. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


REFoRM scHoots.—A recent Executive decree provides that in 
the reform schools, besides the workshops for teaching tailoring 
and shoemaking, one shall be established for instruction in carpen- 
try and any others that the National Board of Education may deem 
necessary or advisable. 
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FUNDS FOR GOVERNMENT STUDENTS ABROAD.—In the budget for 
the present year, 1925, the sum of $7,200 has been allotted for the 
support of six students sent abroad by the Government. 

NEW SCHOOLS ESTABLISHED.—During the school year 1924-25, 
186 new schools were created—3 nursery schools, 172 elementary 
schools, 5 normal schools, 3 vocational training schools, and 3 special 
schools—which, together with the schools already in operation in the 
Republic, made a total of 503 schools. During this same school year 
the number of pupils was 23,186 boys and 21,685 girls. 

SCHOOL MEDICAL AND DENTAL INSPECTION.—See page 1177. 


ECUADOR 


CENTRAL UNIVERSITY, Quito.—The enrollment of students at the 
Central University, Quito, for the year just closed was as follows: 


Mawes chool sae ene Selle aie L 1224. Obstetrics 28k Nn ap orneueun 4 

Medical’ schoolmate eae O2a eSchoolvolmurses =) Salas ase 7 

Dermtishhye. 4 ake ole phate hla 18 | School of natural sciences______ 19 

VeVi Sera (ch ete em Za Ls PU at a Teas Zi Polytechnic schools.) 21 ae 14 
GUATEMALA 


TreacHers’ Moutuat Ai <Assocration.—On July 25, 1925, a 
group of about 50 teachers of the primary and secondary schools of 
Guatemala City met to discuss plans for a Teachers’ Mutual Aid 
Association, the establishment of a cooperative store, banking house, 
house-building company, and schools for the employment of teachers 
without positions. 

MEXICO 


FIVE AGRICULTURAL SCHOOLS FOR 1926.—In January, 1926, five 
new agricultural schools will be opened in the following places: San 
José de las Huertas, Michoacén; Santa Lucia, Durango; Hacienda 
de Roque, Guanajuato; Hacienda de Tlahuelilpa, Hidalgo; and one 
in the State of Veracruz. Boys from 12 to 16 years of age who are 
the sons of farmers will be taught agriculture in addition to regular 
academic subjects. The schools will be equipped with modern agri- 
cultural machinery and blooded livestock. 

The President, on August 10, 1925, authorized an appropriation of 
600,000 pesos for agricultural schools and agricultural credit insti- 
tutions. ; 

SCHOOL CHILDREN’S ALLEGIANCE TO THE FLAG.—As part of the cele- 
bration of National Independence Day in September some 50,000 
school children of the City of Mexico swore allegiance to their national 
flag before the President at the patriotic exercises held in the National 
Stadium. Among the features of the program were sports, class 
physical culture drills, and music by a school children’s chorus of 
10,000 voices. 
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ANTI-ILLITERACY CAMPAIGN.—The association of former students of 
the Pedagogic Institute, under the presidency of don Adolfo Calero 
Orozco, has instituted an anti-illiteracy campaign in connection with 
one of the Managua daily papers. Each person who sends in his 
name to the association is to teach some illiterate person to read 
and write. 

New scHuoots.—The President has resolved to establish 15 new 
mixed schools for the school year 1925-26 in the Department of 
Rivas. 

ARGENTINE GIFT TO POPULAR LIBRARIES.—On May 12, 1925, the 
Argentine Legation in Costa Rica informed the National Library of 
Nicaragua that the Commission of Popular Libraries of Argentina 
desired to present to the libraries of Nicaragua a section of Argentine 
books, and requested that a list of departmental libraries be furnished 


for the purpose. 
PANAMA 


LOAN FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS.—A loan of 800,000 balboas is to be 
made to the Government of Panama by the Cerverceria Balboa 
extending over a term of four years in payments of $50,666.54 every 
10 months, but not to exceed $250,000 a year. ‘The interest is to be 
6 per cent annually on the amounts received, and amortization is to 
be completed in 25 years in monthly payments of $2,666.66. The 
proceeds of the loan are to be used for the school building program, 
and possibly the establishment of a School of Medicine. 

FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve foreign scholarships were 
awarded on July 28 by the Technical Council of the Department of 
Education to students with the highest ratings. 

Rorary SCHOLARSHIP.—The Rotary Club of Panama in the latter 
part of July awarded to Jorge R. Paredes the foreign scholarship 
offered by them to a Panaman student for professional study abroad. 


PARAGUAY 
SCHOOL MEDICAL BOARD.—See page 1179. 
PERU 


ESTABLISHMENT OF RURAL AND TRAVELING SCHOOLS.—Several 
allotments have been made in the budget for primary education for 
establishing rural and traveling schools in order to carry out a pro- 
gram of general instruction in country districts among children of 
both sexes, and adults, who, by force of circumstances have not been 
able to take advantage of the school systems already established. 
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According to an Executive decree of July 11 last, these schools will be 
subject to the following regulations: 

The traveling schools will cover districts of four towns each, and the 10 months 
of instruction will be equally distributed among them, until the first grade of 
primary instruction is completed. The directors of these schools will be allowed 
two months’ vacation a year. In the rural schools established in the lowlands 
the school year will be from May to December, and in the highlands from August 
15 to March 15. The directors of the latter schools will also be allowed two 
months’ vacation a year, and during the other two months when the schools are 
not in operation they will establish courses for adults, either day or night classes. 
The Minister of Public Instruction will determine where the schools will be 


located. 
SALVADOR 


LINOTYPE CLASS.—On June 26, 1925, 53 persons, of whom 29 were 
women and 24 men, presented themselves as candidates for the 
examination for 12 apprentices in the class in linotyping which the 
Government has opened under a foreign expert in the National 
Printing Office. The examination consisted of a period of trial, 
after which the selection of the 12 apprentices was made. 

REVIEW OF STUDENTS OF THE NATIONAL InstiTUTE.—On July 24, 
1925, the President of the Republic and the Ministers of War and 
Public Instruction reviewed the students of the National Institute 
on the Campo Marte of San Salvador on parade and in gymnastic 
exercises. Prizes were awarded by the President to the winning 
gymnasts. 

URUGUAY 


CONGRESS OF INSPECTORS OF PRIMARY INSTRUCTION.—This con- 
gress, held in Montevideo during the week of July 20, closed on 
Saturday, the 25th. Many interesting subjects were discussed 
regarding the duties of teachers and methods of teaching. 


VENEZUELA 


SECOND CENTENARY OF THE CENTRAL UNiversiry.—On August 
11, 1925, the second centenary of the Central University of Vene- 
zuela was celebrated in Caracas. Part of the program was the 
holding of a competition on “ The influence of the Central University 
in the Social Evolution of Venezuela,” for which two prizes were 
awarded. 

CURRICULUM OF NORMAL SCHOOL INSTRUCTION.—The curriculum 
of normal school instruction ‘prepared by a special commission has 
been approved by Executive order of June 27, 1925. The normal 
courses are given in full detail in an extra number of the Gaceta 
Oficial of June 27, 1925, and contain the following subjects: First 
year, Spanish grammar, arithmetic and the legal system of weights 
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and measures, geography of Venezuela, history of Venezuela, uni- 
versal geography, universal history, natural and physical sciences, 
ethics and civics, urbanity and hygiene, rudiments of drawing and 
perspective, rudiments of geometry, rudiments of music, manual 
training, agriculture, handcrafts and sewing, domestic economy; 
second year, pedagogy, methodology, pedagogic psychology, school 
legislation, French, drawing, gymnasium training; third year, 
pedagogy, methodology, pedagogic psychology, school economics, 
history of education, English, music, gymnasium training. 





ARGENTINA , 


Heap or INTERNATIONAL Labor OFFICE IN ARGENTINA.—Mon- 
sieur Albert Thomas, head of the International Labor Office at 
Geneva, arrived in Buenos Aires on July 30, 1925, spending four days 
in the Argentine capital on his trip through South America. He was 
the recipient of many attentions from labor organizations, organiza- 
tions for social betterment, and centers of education. Among the 
entertainments given in his honor was a luncheon by the Museo 
Social Argentino, when the diploma of honorary member was pre- 
sented to him. Monsieur Thomas delivered a lecture on cooperative 
associations at the Centro de Estudios Cooperativos. 


BOLIVIA 


First NationaL ConGress oF WorKERS.—This congress, organ- 
ized by the Popular University of La Paz, met in that city in the 
month of August last. The following subjects were discussed: 


1. Plans for a system of organization and development of the National Federa- 
tion of Labor, taking as a basis all the labor federations, centers, and trades- 
unions in the Republic. 

2. Means of acquiring and supporting one or more newspapers devoted to 
labor interests. 

3. Direct intervention of the National Federation of Labor in all social ques- 
tions arising between labor interests and the public authorities or capital. 

4. Study and criticism of actual social legislation. 

5. Study of means for improving conditions of day laborers in all industries; 
protection of women workers and minors, obtaining a remuneration for their 
work in keeping with the conditions and necessities of life. 

6. Provision of elementary instruction for the Indians, through the trades- 
unions, and development of education among them. 
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7. Organization of popular universities and schools in all the larger towns and 
villages for laborers of both sexes. 

8. Organization of a Department of International Relations in the National 
Federation of Labor. 

9. Organization of a cooperative section for each departmental federation. 

10. Designation of the place and the date for holding the second congress. 


BRAZIL 


FEDERATION OF FISHERMEN OF THE STATE OF SAO PauLo.—Directed 
mainly by private initiative, although with some Government aid, a 
cooperative association formed among the heretofore exploited fisher- 
men of the Sao Paulo coast is rapidly bettering the conditions of this 
class. A large majority of these fishermen are illiterate and, through 
the exploitation of the city dealers, are so poor that they do not have 
enough to eat, are dressed in rags, and are prey to every kind of 
sickness and disease. 

However, within the past year the establishment of the Federa- 
tion of Fishermen has brought about a great change. The fishermen 
pool their catches with the federation, receiving at that time the 
current price of the day, and at the end of the year they receive in 
addition 30 per cent of the net profits and 60 per cent in various 
benefits, such as help for the construction of hygienic houses, medi- 
cines, primary and professional instruction, fishing implements, 
launches, maritime protection, etc. The federation reserves only 10 
per cent for its employees. 

Seven schools have already been founded, some of which are night 
schools for illiterates over 12 years of age. The Company of Coast 
Improvements, of Sao Paulo, furnished the books and other school 
material, while the school furniture was made in the various colonies 
by the fishermen themselves. The teachers are natives of the dif- 
ferent colonies who have received grammar-school and in some cases 
high-school instruction in the public schools. 


NICARAGUA 


DOoOMESTIC-SERVICE REGISTRY.—The Police Department of Mana- 
cua has opened a domestic-service registry where servants may record 
their names and qualifications as an aid to securing employment and 
as a protection to both servants and employers from abuses by either 
class. 





URUGUAY 


HOURS FOR LABORERS IN REFRIGERATING PLANTS.—<According to 
the provisions of a recent decree, employees and laborers in general 
working in the cold-storage rooms of refrigerating plants shall not 
work over eight hours a day, except in special cases, for which the 
National Labor Board must issue a permit. 





ARGENTINA 


ROCKEFELLER FOUNDATION ANTIMALARIA CAMPAIGN.—Doctors 
Strode and Davis, of the Rockefeller Foundation, are now in Buenos 
Aires preparing to open the antimalaria campaign of that institution 
in Argentina. With the cooperation of the National Department 
of Health and the local departmental authorities they will install a 
laboratory and health station for the treatment of malaria, hook- 
worm, and other diseases in the northern part of the country under ~ 
the direction of Doctor Davis. The American physicians were very 
favorably impressed with the various sections of the Department 
of Health which they visited. 

LECTURES ON SOCIAL PROPHYLAXIS.—The Public Charity Depart- 
ment has recently held a series of lectures on social prophylaxis, 
illustrated with motion pictures. The first lecture by Doctor Iriarte 
on infectious diseases was attended by a large audience which in- 
cluded many physicians. 

MUNICIPAL HOUSING PLANS.—In accordance with the Buenos Aires 
ordinance which provides 2,000,000 pesos for the construction of 
three groups of community houses on municipal property, the De- 
partment of Public Works has prepared the specifications for the 
buildings. In accordance with the municipal ordinance, the houses 
must be located between certain streets in Palermo, in Chacarita, 
and in Flores, each lot to be 2,500 square meters. 


BOLIVIA 


MATERNITY CENTER.—The Municipal Council of La Paz has ap- 
propriated 8,223 bolivianos for completing the work on the maternity 
center, now under construction in that city. It is hoped that the 
building will soon be ready for public service. 


BRAZIL 


ASYLUM FOR THE BLIND.—A movement is now on foot in three - 
of the largest States of the Union—Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and 
Minas Geraes—to provide institutions which will function as shops 
as well as asylums where the blind over 21 years of age may work 
and gain a living by their own efforts, thus saving them from public 
charity. The State governments and many private citizens are inter- 
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esting themselves in the subject, and in the State of Sio Paulo, Sra. 
Maria Barretto, a distinguished Rio de Janeiro society woman, who 
has traveled extensively in Europe and the United States studying 
organizations of this nature, has placed herself at the disposition of 
the Government to found an institute by private means, the State 
furnishing only that which will be necessary to facilitate the realiza- 
tion of the project. 

ReEcEpPTION FOR Da. Bertua Lutz.—On the 25th of July, in the 
Engineering Club, Rio de Janeiro, a reception was given by the 
‘Brazilian Federation of Feminine Progress, for their President, Miss 
Bertha Lutz, who had just returned from the United States, where 
she had represented the federation at the Conference of the Inter- 
American Union of Women, of which she was elected president. Miss 
Lutz presented to the large gathering, which included the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Republic, the American Ambassador, senators, members 
of the diplomatic corps, and many others of prominence, a report of 
the work of the conference and the program of the Inter-American 
Union of Women, which expects to hold its first congress in Rio de 


Janeiro in 1928. 
CHILE 


HEALTH PROGRAM OF THE MINISTRY OF HyGIENE.—On July 10, 
1925, the Ministry of Hygiene began its health campaign with the 
opening in Santiago of a number of day nurseries, general clinics, 
infant welfare service, lectures on the hygiene of the mouth, visits 
of inspection to houses built especially for workmen, the presentation 
of first-aid packets to several brigades of Boy Scouts, and the opening 
of an exhibition by the Army Medical Service of wax figures showing 
the effects of social disease. 

SOCIAL QUESTIONS IN THE NITRATE REGIONS.—Due to the recent 
visit of two of the Ministers of State to the nitrate regions, where 
climatic, geographic, and economic conditions are distinct from other 
parts of the country, the Government proposes legislation to relieve 
conditions. The fact that high-salaried workmen are collected in 
camps without family life, in a region so arid that even water is 
expensive, has led to the entrance there of purveyors of alcohol and 
numerous other menaces. Though the nitrate companies are pro- 
viding theaters, club rooms, and other means for healthful amuse- 
ments for their workmen, the abuses continue. It is the Govern- 
ment’s purpose to check the liberty of local authorities in granting 
licenses to businesses of social menace. 


COLOMBIA 


Pusric Heattru Burtprnc.—The new Public Health Building was 
inaugurated in Bogoté on August 6, 1925. This building is fitted 
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with modern equipment, and contains vaccination offices, clinics, 
free medical service, laboratories for bacteriological examinations 
and disinfecting and fumigating equipment, all of which will be at 
the service of the public, free of charge. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST HOOKWoRM.—In order to extend the campaign 
against tropical anemia, the Department of Hookworm, under the 
Ministry of Instruction and Public Health, has organized for its 
branch offices in various parts of the country illustrated lectures 
showing the different methods of preventing the disease, and especially 
the ways by which it may be cured. In order to attract the country 
people to these offices, free treatments are given after the lectures. 
The number of treatments administered by the department from 
June, 1920, to July, 1925, was 1,091,112. 


COSTA RICA 


SOCIETY FOR THE ProTEcTION or AnIMALS.—The new board of 
executive officers elected July 19, 1925, to head the Society for the 
Protection of Animals for the following year are as follows: President, 
don Tomas Povedano; vice president, Licenciado don Cleto Gon- 
zalez Viquez; secretary, don Antonio Castro Q.; treasurer, Sefiorita 
Ana Rosa Chacén; members, dofia Genarina de la Guardia, Ingeniero 
don Enrique Jiménez Niifiez, Sefiorita Estela Gonzalez R., don 
Ernesto Quirés A., don Gonzalo Chacén Trejos; honorary president, 
Mr. W. J. Field; and legal counselor, Sr. Vidal Quirés. 

Rep Cross HOUSING PLAN.—The National Committee of the 
Costa Rican Red Cross in the latter part of July signed a contract 
with the National Lumber Co. for the construction of another 
hundred houses for purchase and occupation by persons of small 
means. ‘These houses, which are to be paid for in reasonable monthly 
installments, are much needed, as there has been a housing shortage 
in San José since the earthquake in March, 1924. 

WOMEN TELEGRAPH OPERATORS.—At present there are 28 women 
telegraph operators employed by the Department of Mails and 
Telegraphs, and twice that number will be in the service by the end 
of the year when the students of the Liceo de Costa Rica are gradu- 
ated. The Government looks with favor upon the employment of 
women as telegraph operators since they are found to be more satis- 
factory on the whole than men. 


CUBA 


CHILDREN’s Hosprraut.—In the Children’s Hospital of Habana a 
new ward has been opened and named ‘“‘ Manuel Delfin” in honor of 
the memory of this great physician and benefactor of children. 
This ward can accommodate 23 patients. 
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CHILD WELFARE.—lIn order to improve conditions for study and 
play of the public-school children the Board of Education of Habana 
has recommended to the municipality of that city to apportion as 
much ground as possible for building new schools and play grounds, 
particularly for the construction of a kindergarten and playground 
for very young children. 

“VALENTIN Hauy’’ AssocraTion.—This association has recently 
opened its new building in Habana, providing a splendid place for 
the education and care of the deaf, dumb, and blind. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


SCHOOL DENTAL AND MEDICAL INSPECTION.—In the present year 
the much-felt need of creating a dental inspection service in the 
public schools has been filled as far as the funds have permitted. 
In the 1925 budget appropriations were made for establishing in 
the city of Santo Domingo two school dental clinics, subject to 
recently published regulations. Examinations and treatment, if 
any is required, are given free at these clinics to poor children attend- 
ing the public or semipublic schools. 

As far as medical inspection of the pupils in public schools is 
concerned, in the various sections of the Republic where this atten- 
tion is required lack of funds has prevented its being established 
except in the city of Santo Domingo, where there is a school physician 
whose duty is to inspect the school buildings in regard to their 
sanitary condition and give both the teachers and pupils a physical 
examination. 

HONDURAS 


REGULATIONS FOR GENERAL Bureau or Heattu.—The Presi- 
dent issued on May 15 the regulations for the General Bureau of 
Health, defining the duties of the various officials and branches of 
the service. The General Council of Health is composed of the 
heads of the departments presided over by the Director General of 
the General Bureau of Health. (La Gaceta Oficial, July 10, 1925.) 

FREE-MILK STATION.—One of the sections of the General Bureau 
of Health is to be a “ Gota de Leche,” or free-milk station, in Teguci- 
galpa, which will furnish 100 liters of milk free daily to poor mothers 
unable to pay for the service. ‘The sterilization plant can furnish 
200 liters of sterilized milk, so the remaining 100 liters will be sold 
to mothers who can afford to pay a small sum for safe food for their 
babies. 

FREE DISPENSARY.—The General Bureau of Health on July 22, 
1925, opened a free medical dispensary in Tegucigalpa for the sick 
poor. 
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ANNUAL BETTER-BABY COMPETITION.—The municipality of Teguci- 
galpa in July resolved to hold an annual better-baby competition 
for nursing infants, and to give three prizes of 50, 75, and 100 pesos 
to the healthiest babies, judged according to height, age, and weight 
charts. 

The city of San Pedro Sula has been holding annual better-baby 
competitions for the past three years for children from three months 
to a year and a half old. 

MEXICO 


HEALTH-EDUCATION viIsIToRS.—The Committee for the Protec- 
tion of Infancy of Mexico City at a recent meeting decided to estab- 
lish a house-visiting service to teach hygiene to the uneducated and 
poorer classes. The plan is to send as health-education visitors girls 
over 18 in the Federal schools, as well as to invite graduate nurses 
to participate. The Department of Psychopedagogy will oversee the 
work of the health-education visitors, each woman being equipped 
with a certificate and giving the teaching appointed by the depart- 
ment for that special week. It is believed wise to devote a week to 
each subject, such as the baby’s bath. 

Rep Cross Hospritat.—The Mexican National Red Cross is 
organizing a country-wide subscription to be held October 12, 13, 
and 14 for the building of a hospital in Mexico City, where in 1923 it 
cared for 2,028 patients, and in 1924, 2,955. It has been giving 
service in most of the accident cases in the city for some time. 

PHYSICIANS’ WEEK.—Physicians’ week was held in Mexico City 
from August 10 to 17, 1925, under the auspices of the Mexican 
Medical Association, with a course for postgraduate medical stu- 
dents. Lectures on different subjects were given each day by various 
members of the medical profession. 


NICARAGUA 


DEPARTMENT oF Pusric Heatru.—The Department of Public 
Health provided for by the legislative decree of March 27, 1925, 
began functioning on July 8,.1925, in the city of Managua under Dr. 
Luis Manuel Debayle as Director General of Health. The depart- 
ment has six sections: the first, administrative; the second, epi- 
demics and vital statistics; the third, the laboratory; the fourth, 
rural sanitation and local sanitation organization; the fifth, sanitary 
engineering; and the sixth, school sanitation. The National Health 
Council is composed of the heads of the various sections. It will be 
recalled that a summary of this important decree was given in a 
preceding number of the BULLETIN. 
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CHILD WELFARE.—The “Gota de Leche,” or free-milk station, of 
Managua furnishes free milk for babies up to 2 years old who are 
suffering from malnutrition and digestive troubles. 

The “Socorro Infantil,” or babies’ aid, of the same city, receives 
children from 1 to 5 years old whose mothers are working. For 
25 centavos a week, paid in advance, employed mothers may leave 
their young children in this nursery from 6 a. m. to 6 p. m. 


PANAMA 


CRISTOBAL WOMEN’S CLUB cLiINnic.—The free clinic for destitute 
children operated by the Cristobal Women’s Club, which also gives 
free eye, ear, nose, and throat, and dental and prenatal treatment to 
unemployed women, gives the following figures for July: Eye, ear, 
nose and throat cases, 149; babies and children under 6 treated, 726; 
prenatal cases, 156; dental cases, 23; vaccinations, 462; laboratory 
examinations, 14; Wasserman tests, 8; cases treated outside the 
hospitals, 64. 

PANAMANS SEND FUNDS TO FIRE VICTIMS IN CoLomBia.—Under 
the patronage of the daily newspapers, Star and Herald and Estrella 
de Panamd, and the Diario de Panamd, a subscription was opened 
for the victims of the dreadful fire which destroyed so much of the 
city of Manizales, Colombia. The sum of $1,512.80 was sent to 
that city for the relief of the poorest victims. 


PARAGUAY 


SCHOOL MEDICAL BOARD.—By Law No. 736, recently promulgated, 
a school medical board was organized in the Department of Public 
Instruction. The duties assigned to this board are to inspect public- 
school buildings as to their sanitary conditions and to examine the 
pupils and teachers, also to serve as advisor to the educational 
authorities on plans for school buildings and in all matters pertaining 
to school hygiene. According to the above-mentioned law, school 
buildings shall be inspected at least twice a year. Pupils in the 
primary grades must have a pass book in which all data regarding 
their physical condition is entered. 


PERU 


PLANTING OF NEW TREES.—The Minister of Public Works has been 
authorized to send 2,000 trees to the city of Arequipa to be planted 
along various new avenues opened up in that city. 

DRINKING WATER FOR CHIMBOTE.—By a Government order of 
June 19, the Foundation Company has been authorized to provide 
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the Municipal Council of the city of Chimbote with 3,000 meters of 
concrete tubing to be used for bringing an adequate supply of drinking 
water to that port. 

Feminist Soctety.—Hl Feminismo Peruano, a society organized 
recently in Lima for promoting the welfare of women, held its first 
session in that capital in the month of July last. Sefiora Zoila 
Aurora de C&ceres, president of the society and presiding officer at 
the opening session, stated that the society provided free legal 
services for unprotected women. Srta. Edelmira del Pando, chief 
of the sports division, said that plans were under way for establishing 
free medical and dental clinics for women needing these attentions. 


SALVADOR 


BETTER-BABY COMPETITION.—As a part of the program of the 
celebration of the fourth centenary of the foundation of the city of 
San Salvador the Salvadorean Red Cross held a better-baby com- 
petition, in which 74 children were registered and judged for good 
health points. Free distribution of clothing, costing the Red Cross 
1,000 pesos, was also made in the parks to poor children. 

Santa ANA CHILDREN’S Housr.—On July 24, 1925, President 
Quifiénez Molina, of Salvador, laid the corner stone of what is to be 
the Children’s House in the city of Santa Ana. This new building is 
to contain the Gota de Leche (free milk station), the free medical 
service, day nursery, maternity service, and a dental service. 


URUGUAY 


Funps For cHarity.—The National Administration Council has 
been authorized to contribute to the collection started by the Uru- 
guayan Association of Child Welfare a sum equal to that collected by 
popular subscription, not to exceed, however, 30,000 pesos. 

NEw HOSPITAL.—The corner stone of a new hospital was laid 
recently in the town of San Carlos. The ground for this hospital 
was donated by the municipality. 


VENEZUELA 


BRANCH PUBLIC HEALTH OFFICES.—By a presidential decree dated 
July 31, 1925, four branch public health offices have been created, 
one in each of the States of Anzo4tegui, Aragua, and Monagas, and 
one to serve the States of Cojides, Portuguesa, and Zamora. Hach 
office will have a staff on a semimonthly salary scale as follows: One 
physician, 400 bolivares; one assistant, 200 bolivares; and one 
servant, 120 bolivares. 





BOLIVIA 


NationaL Musrum.—According to the regulation governing the 
National Museum in La Paz, the aim of this institution is to preserve 
and restore, for exhibition and study purposes, objects of national 
interest of an industrial and an artistic nature relating to prehistoric 
times as well as to the present. Articles of foreign design or make 
may be exhibited in this museum only when used to make compari- 
sons with the native exhibits or on account of their unusual beauty 
or uniqueness. ‘The various scientific sections of the museum include 
geology and paleontology, minerology, botany, anatomy, zoology, 
natural history, archaeology, anthropology, ethnography, numis- 
matics, ceramics, and the study of ancient apparel. 

New Bottvian ritm.—The first film completed by the Bolivian 
Film Co., entitled “‘ Corazén Aymara,” was given in La Paz recently 
at one of the moving-pictures theatres. The scenes are taken in the 
vicinity of La Paz and depict Indian life and customs. 

First NationaL Otympic MrET.—As part of the centennial cele- 
brations the first National Olympic meet was held in La Paz. The 
various sports associations, universities, colleges, and several army 
corps participated in the event, which included high jumps, races, 
and other sports. The first and second winners were awarded prizes 
and diplomas, the third and fourth receiving diplomas only. 


BRAZIL 


Forp’s vIsIr TO THE AMAZON REGION.—Great publicity is being 
given in the Brazilian press to Mr. Henry Ford’s reported intention to 
visit the State of Paré. Beside the usual preparations for the recep- 
tion of the famous capitalist, the Governor of Para, Dr. Dyonisio 
Bentes, is considering the organization of a special exposition confined 
to the products of the State as a means of propaganda. It is hoped 
that by interesting Mr. Ford financially in the possibilities of the 
rich Amazon district, the State may be greatly benefited. 


_ CHILE 


CoMING ELECTIONS.—The press reports that the Subcommission 
of Constitutional Reforms before adjourning on July 14 resolved that 
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election of the President of Chile should he held on October 24, 1925, 
and the general elections for Congress on November 22. The country 
is divided into nine groups of Provinces, which will each elect five 
senators—two for a whole term and three for a half term, so as to 
partially renew the Senate. 

COLOMBIA 


Bust oF GENERAL San Martin.—On the 20th of July, anniver- 
sary of Colombian national independence, a bust of Gen. San Martin 
was unveiled with great solemnity in the Reptblica Argentina Square 
in Bogoté. Many lovely wreaths were placed at the foot of the monu- 
ment to the Argentine hero. Both the Minister of Argentina in 
Colombia, Dr. Rodolfo Freyre, and the Minister of Public Works, Dr. 
Laureano Gémez, spoke at the unveiling ceremony. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


BoaRD FOR BEAUTIFYING THE cITy.—The municipality of Santo 
Domingo has created a special board charged with enforcing laws 
and regulations relating to sanitation and improvements in the city, 
particularly those of an artistic nature. This board will have control 
over the public gardens and parks, both within the city limits and 
outside, as well as of roads and uncultivated grounds, for the purpose 
of improving and beautifying them by planting shrubbery and 


flowers. 
ECUADOR 


NEw CABINET.—The Provisional Government, by a decree dated 
July 13, 1925, has named the following cabinet:’ Minister of the 
Interior, Modesto Larrea Jij6n; Minister of Foreign Relations, José 
Rafael Bustamante; Minister of Public Instruction, Pedro Pablo 
Garaicoa; Minister of Social Welfare and Labor, Francisco Bolofia; 
Minister of Public Works, General Moisés Oliva; Minister of the 
Treasury, Luis Napoleén Dillon; Minister of War, General Francisco 
Gomez de la Torre. 

POLICE REGULATIONS.—The Superintendent of Police of the Prov- 
ince of Guayas, in the new regulations recently issued, ordered that 
all loafers around barber shops, barrooms, or eating places after 8 
o’clock at night shall be taken to the police station, as well as per- 
sons standing on street corners in groups of five or more without 
any apparent reason. 

Bootblack, newsboys, and in general all minors selling things on 
the street are obliged to show a certificate of registration in one of 
the night schools of the city. 
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URUGUAY 


Visit oF AMERICAN SURGEON.—Dr. Edward Salisbury, commis- 
sioned by the Inter-American College of Surgeons to visit the vari- 
ous countries of South America, arrived recently in Montevideo. 
The purpose of Doctor Salisbury’s tour is to study conditions re- 
garding hospitals and surgery in these countries, and to present a 
report of same to the congress on this subject to be held this year 
in Philadelphia. 

VENEZUELA 


AMERICAN JOURNALIST IN VENEZUELA.—Mr. Thomas Fitzhugh 
Lee, an American engineer and journalist, has recently spent five 
months in traveling through Venezuela in the interest of the Mentor, 
a magazine published by the Crowell Publishing Co., which has 
planned a special number on Venezuela to appear in November. In 
addition to articles on the country, the work of Venezuelan writers 
will appear—Dr. Pedro M. Arcaya, writing on Five Notable Vene- 
zuelans; Valenilla Lanz, on The Literature and Literati of Venezuela; 
and Tito Salas, the painter, writing a criticism on Venezuelan art 
and artists, while the illustrations will include interesting drawing 
and caricatures by the Venezuelan artist, Sefiorita Nina Crespo. 
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‘Subject Date Author 
ARGENTINA 
Condition of Buenos Aires Banks, including branches in Argen- | July 16 | Henry H. Morgan, consul 
tina, at close of business on May 31, 1925__---------------.---- general at Buenos Aires. 
Argentine Mid esitlatione a= ssa) see eee ee en eae eee July 17 Do. 
New hotel for the seaside resort of Mar del Plata---------------- pebero on Do. 
Mhewishvindustryan ATS ent =a ee a eee Aug. 10 | W. Perry George, consul at 
Buenos Aires. 
BRAZIL 
The Government of the State of Alagoas grants favors to coffee | July 11 | Fred C. Eastin, jr., vice con- 
and cacao planters. j sul at Pernambuco. 
Exports of piassava fiber from Bahia from 1915 to 1924_____------ July 13 Homer Brett, consul. at 
ahia. 
Second National Congress of Oils to be held in Sao Paulo, early | July 15 | Archer Woodford, vice con- 
part of 1926. sul at Sao Paulo. 
Municipal regulations regarding radio antennae_-_-_-------------- July 17 | Fred C. Eastin, jr. 
Cotton shipments and crop prospects, Pernambuco, quarter |_-.do-_-_-- Do i 
ended Mar. 31, 1925. i ; 
Commerce and industries of Manaos, quarter ending June, |_-.do_..-- Gaston A. Cournoyer, vice 
30, 1925. consul at Manaos. 
Hotel and amusement palace for Olinda, bathing resort near | July 18 | Fred C. Eastin, jr. 
ecife. 
Construction work in Porto Alegre.---.-----.------------------- July 23 E. Kitchel Farrand, vice 
| consul at Porto Alegre. 
Crop and commodity movement from Rio de Janeiro, quarter |-_.do-_-.--| A. Gaulin, consul general at 
ended June 30, 1925. Rio de Janeiro. 
Review of commerce and industries for quarter ended June 30, | July 30) Fred C. Eastin, jr. 
1925, and construction and development work in Pernambuco. 
New Brazilian immigration regulations, effective Oct. 1, 1925---.- Aug. 4} A. Gaulin. 
Brazilian cotton inspection and grading regulations___.---------- aid Que Do. 
Costiofiliving/in) Rio dei Janeiro-s2-- - 5 2a ae aa eae Aug. 5 | Do. 
Salaries of Brazilian railway employees._----------------_------- panes Vo purus Do. 
Bio. de Janeiro financial and commerical market during June, |_-.do___-- Do. 
Executive decree of Jan. 13, 1925, provides for a national] depart- | Aug. 7 | Do. 
ment of public instruction. 
Coffee exports from Pernambuco, crop year 1924-25_____..------- Aug. 8 | Fred C. Austin, jr. 
Railroads in the State of Minas Geraes__--_-.--.---------------- dou A. Gaulin. 
Proposed increase in Brazilian postal rates__......__-.-_---_--__ Aug. 9 Do. 
Brazilian shippingnotest aes eae ee eee, Aug. 11 Do. 
Proposed establishment of free port at Nictheroy_---_----------- Bad Oresue Do. 
Report on commerce and industries for July, 1925. ..------------ Aug. 13 Do. 
Rio de Janeiro cotton receipts during the first six months of 1925_| Aug. 17 Do. 
Balance sheet of the Bank of Brazil on July 31, 1925_____-_______- Aug. 19 Do. 
CHILE 
Bolivian commerce through the port of Arica, for 1924_._.______- July 1) Egmont C. yon Tresckow, 
consul at Arica. 
Report on commerce and industries for quarter ended June 30, | July 18 nee Campbell, consul at 
H quique. 
Exports from Antofagasta during June, 1925__...._._.__._______- July 23 |} Ben. C. Matthews, vice con- 
sul at Antofagasta. | 
Numerous fundamental problems dealt with during the agricul- | July 28 | Robert L. Mosier, vice con- 
tural congress held in Concepcién. sul at Concepcion. 
Large loan authorized for the municipality of Iquique-__-_-__---- Aug. 14 | Harry Campbell. 
COLOMBIA | 
Construction of dwellings in Cartagena___---------.____----_-_--- July 31 TES: L. Schnare, consul at 
artagena. 
Annual report on commerce and industries of Cartagena for 1924_| Aug. 14 Do. 
COSTA RICA 
Review of commerce and industries of Port Limon consular dis- | July 23 | John James Meily, consul at 
trict, quarter ended June 30, 1925. | Port Limon. 
Law jte,abolish consular invoices in Costa Rica, effective after | July 28 Do. 
c 
The by-products Ofithepbanana industry se oe ee ees July 29 Do. 
July report on commerce and industries........_____..__..._-.-- Aug. 11 | Henry S. Waterman, consul 
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CUBA 
Sugar production of the Matanzas district, 1924-25______________ 
Review of commerce and industries for June, 1925________..____. 
Construction of penitentiary on Isle of Pines--.-_______________- 
Sugar production in Santiago de Cuba consular district for 1924-25. 
ECUADOR 
Mhemarket, for toilet; preparations=------ === 222s e2-5---22 
Ecuadorian exports for the year 1924_-__._..-..._>._-.-.-_..___.- 
GUATEMALA 
Commerce and industries for quarter ending June 30, 1925______- 
July report on commerce and industries......-..---------------. 
ECAP Or bation of patent medicines into Guatemala absolutely pro- 
REgistration OLmMotorveliclesses ss eae ee ee 
> HAITI 
Economic and trade renee OL¢ET ai Gis ate ee RE | 
HONDURAS 
Economic review for March quarter (1925) 
Honduran new patent law 


Honduran trade-mark law 
American company makes record sugar shipment 


NICARAGUA 


Review of commerce and industries for western Nicaragua, 
quarter ended June 30, 1925. 
July report on commerce and industries-_-_-__-...-----.----------- 


PANAMA 
July report on commerce and industries.__.._...--.------------- 
PARAGUAY 


internal revenue receipts of Paraguay, six months ending June 

July report on commerce and industries, revision of personal 
labor law, banking, etc. : 

Plant in Paraguay used as anti-snake-bite remedy. ------------- 


VENEZUELA 


June shipments of petroleum, and notes on the industry--_.---.--- 

Tape and export trade of Puerto Cabello consular district, 1922 
an A 

Oacdorsituationinaveneziela =n sen ee tena eee esas ee see mean 
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Author 


James V. Whitfield, consul 
at Matanzas. 
A. C. Frost, consul at Ha- 


bana. 
Sheridan Talbott, vice con- 
sul at Nueva Gerona. 
Francis R. Stewart, consul 
at Santiago de Cuba. 


Richard P. Butrick, consul 
geuerel at Guayaquil. 


Philip Holland, consul gen- 
cra at Guatemala City. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Maurice P. Dunlap, consu 
at Port au Prince. 


George P. Shaw, consul at 
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Do. 
George P. Waller, consul at 
Ceiba. 


Harold Playter, consul at 
Corinto. 
Do. 


H. D. Myers, vice consul at 
Panama City 


Digby A. Willson, consul at 
esc 
0. 


Do 


Charles F. Payne, vice con- 
sul at Maracaibo. 

William P. Garrety, consul 
at Puerto Cabello. 

Daniel J. Driscoll, vice con- 
sul at La Guairo. 

William P. Garrety 


Alexander K. Sloan, consul 
at Maracaibo. 
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Brief Biographical Sketch of General José de San Martin._____.__________ 
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By Vernon Kellogg, Sc. D., LL. D., Permanent Secretary National Research Council of the 
United States. 


Distinguished Labor Official Visits Latin America________________.__ 


Logging and Marketing Problems with Tropical Timbers... == =e 
By Donald M. Matthews, Forester, British North Borneo. 


Panama Prepares for a Notable Centenary. --=-=>_= == pe es es 
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Practical Progress in Chilean Highway Construction. _-_________ 
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MONUMENT TO GENERAL JOSE DE SAN MARTIN 


This monument, presented by the Argentine people to the people of the United States, was unveiled with 
appropriate ceremony in Washington, D. C., October 28, 1925 
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SAN MARTIN! 


Milagros de la gloria! 
Tu espada, San Martin, hizo el prodiqio; 
Ella es el lazo que une 
Los extremos de un siglo ante la historia, 
Y entre ellas se levanta 
El astro brillador de tu memoria. 


No morira tu nombre! 
Ni dejara de resonar un dia 
Tu grita de batalla, 
Mientras haya en los Andes una roca 
Y un céndor en su cispide bravia. 
Estazescrito en la cima y en la playa, 
En el monte, en el valle, por doquera 
Que alcanza de Misiones al Estrecho 
La sombra colosal de tu bandera! 





1 Extract from the poem by the Argentine Olegario V. Andrade, which in literal English translation 
reads: Miracles of Glory, San Martin, thy sword hath wrought! It is the link which unites the extremes 
of a century of history and between them rises the shining star of thy memory. Thy name shall never 
die! Thy battle cry shall down the ages ring, while Andean rock remains or condor crowns its savage 
crests. It is inscribed on peak and strand, on hill and valley, wherever, ’twixt Misiones and the Straits 





falls the colossal shadow of thy banner. 
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MID the rich gold and scarlet of the autumnal foliage, and 

in the presence of the President of the United States and 

Mrs. Coolidge, the entire diplomatic corps, the higher 

officials of the United States Government, and a select 

assemblage of invited guests, a great throng assembled Wednesday 

afternoon, October 28, in Judiciary Square to witness the unveiling 

and dedication of the Statue of San Martin, Argentina’s great patriot 

and hero, presented by the Argentine people to the people of these 
United States as a token of friendship and good will. 

After the invocation by the Right Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, rector 
of the Catholic University of America, the address of presentation 
was delivered by His Excellency the Ambassador of Argentina to the 
United States, Dr. Honorio Pueyrredon, the text of which follows: 


ADDRESS OF HIS EXCELLENCY THE AMBASSADOR OF 
ARGENTINA, DR. HONORIO PUEYRREDON 


Mr. PRESIDENT: 

The ceremony which brings us together to-day to unveil the statue 
of the hero whose achievements consummated the emancipation of 
half a continent is the outward manifestation of a general sentiment 
which makes vividly present the unity of purpose and ideals of the 
past. 

The thought of erecting this monument was born of a desire to 
reciprocate the lofty spirit of the American residents of Buenos 
Aires, who presented to that city a statue of the great George Wash- 
ington. “We believe,’”’ say the initiators of this movement, “that 
the bronze statue of our Liberator who, like Washington, stands for 
the American ideal of justice and liberty, will find a fitting site near 
the Capitol and the obelisk erected in his memory.” 

Veneration for the great men of the past constitutes a salutary 
lesson for the new generation, when the attributes of the hero are not 
limited to the intrinsic merit of his genius or to unrestrained admira- 
tion for his successful exploits. It is necessary, as well, that his ideals 
shall be born of a cause beneficial to all; that his unselfishness rise. 
superior to his ambition, and that his work become essentially 
constructive. 

The deeds and the character of General José de San Martin place 
him among the greatest of the moral personalities of modern times. 
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His military genius, his democratic aspirations, his republican prin- 
ciples, and his achievements in the cause of liberty, were not bounded 
by the frontiers of his own country. His retirement from active 
participation, renouncing all power and honors to inclose himself in 
dignified isolation, is proof irrefutable that his aspirations to personal 
glory were far below his ambition for the liberty and sovereignty of 
the nations which he had contributed to create and establish. 

In order fully to appreciate the magnitude of the enterprise in which 
San Martin was the leader, it is necessary to outline briefly the back- 
ground against which his achievements are unfolded. 

The colonies of Spanish America were sorely oppressed by the 
forces of despotic authority. That reaction of the collective soul, 
to which humanity owes many of its greatest transformations, was 
not long in making itself felt. Nevertheless, the emancipation is 
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above ali a conflict of new ideas against archaic social and political 
conceptions; so that it can not rightly be called a war against Spain, 
just as the French Revolution was not a war against France. 

So, from the first moment, while the armies were being precari- 
ously organized, in the midst of battles, in defeat, and in victory, a 
constituent assembly in Buenos Aires was sanctioning these great 
principles, even before proclaiming their independence. 

At this time an unexpected event occurred, which was a deter- 
mining factor in the Argentine revolution. Two English squadrons, 
with hostile landing forces attacked the city of Buenos Aires in the 
years 1806 and 1807. The citizens took up the defense of the city 
because of abandonment by the royal authority. Men, women, 
and children risked their lives, and the invading forces were defeated. 
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The Spanish Government, nevertheless, far from recognizing that 
heroism, to which was due the salvation of perhaps a whole vice- 
royalty, drew the reins of oppression even more tightly. From that 
day emancipation was decreed in the public conscience. Governments 
~ can not wound with impunity the sensibilities of a people! 

The purposes which these new ideas generated developed rapidly, 
bursting forth in 1810 with the force of a great convulsion. The 
Spanish authority was deposed, hostilities were commenced through- 
out the length of the territory, and a cruel struggle was begun as the 
enemy resisted with the full strength of his military organization, 
and the indomitable courage which has been his legendary character- 
istic. But the efforts were necessarily unequal; the Spaniards fought 
in defense of their colonial empire, whereas the Argentines were 
struggling for their liberty. Under such conditions, we come to the 
year 1816, when events take a very different turn. The Argentine 
revolution from this point becomes continental, carrying its action 
far beyond its own territory in order to win the independence of 
Chile and Peru, whose valorous sons were fighting with stubborn 
courage in the cause of their emancipation. 

One of the highest mountain ranges in the world divides us. It 
was necessary to organize a new army, train and equip it. San 
Martin was the genius of the moment. His capacity had already been 
demonstrated, but this new enterprise places him on a level with the 
greatest military figures in history. 

The traveler who to-day crosses the immense range feels a thrill 
at the thought that over a century ago an army in full battle array, 
complete in its three arms, passed along the edges of those precipices, 
scaled the heights one after another, penetrating by separate passes, 
in order to fall, the same day and at the same hour, on the enemy 
forces which were waiting on the other side of the mountains. 

Napoleon has stated in his memoirs that the most difficult frontiers 
to cross are seas, mountains, and deserts. The passing of the Andes 
includes two of these greatest difficulties. 

An historian has said, ‘“‘The Argentines knew that in that enter- 
prise by victory alone could they escape death.’ And the results 
have been best synthesized by General San Martin himself in the 
brief official report of the battle: “In 24 days,” he says, ‘‘we have 
finished the campaign, crossed the highest ranges on the globe, put 
an end to tyrants, and given liberty to Chile.” 

The idea was audacious, but not one of those acts of foolhardiness 
which at times the happy accident of circumstances saves from dis- 
aster. This was the result of a well-meditated plan, patient prepara- 
tion, and strategy ably evolved to deceive the enemy about the real 
plans. It was, furthermore, the result of coordinated thought and 
action on the part of the men who at that time were directing the 
course of events. 
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The scene of war was thus extended to the west, to pass later up 
the Pacific to the very heart of the ancient empire of the Incas. 
Chacabuco and Maipt, which you see inscribed on the pedestal of 
this monument, are the immortal names of the two battles to which 
three nations owe the consummation of their sovereignty. 

The independence of Chile and Peru and the security of Argentina 
are the direct result of this campaign which, with the glorious work 
of Bolivar in the north, assured republican stability to almost an 
entire continent. 

While these and other martial events were happening, and while 
the Portuguese armies on the Atlantic coast were threatening inva- 
sion on the other side, the Government of Buenos Aires, in that year 
of 1817, brought before President Monroe a diplomatic negotiation 
which had great political significance. 

The message which the Supreme Director, General Juan Martin de 
Pueyrred6én, sent at that time to the President of the United States 
expressed a conception whose intrinsic truth has not changed: 
‘““When the interests of a sound policy,” he says, “are in accord with 
the principles of justice, nothing is more easy than the maintenance 
of harmony and good understanding between powers which are con- 
nected by close relations. This seems to be exactly the case in which 
the United States and our country stand with respect to each other, a 
flattering situation which gives the signal of our success and forms 
our best apology.” 

Equally significant is the closing paragraph written by General 
San Martin to President Monroe. He says: ‘“‘ Your Excellency, who 
enjoys the honor of presiding over a free people who contended and 
shed their blood for a cause similar to that in which the inhabitants 
of South America are now engaged will, I hope, deign to extend to 
the Argentine representative such protection as is compatible with 
the actual relations of your Government. ”’ 

The international situation between the United States and Spain 
at that moment was very delicate, and recognition of the independ- 
ence of those nations might have seriously aggravated the conflict. 
Nevertheless, two courageous voices inspired by democratic prin- 
ciples were raised in the House of Representatives of this country, 
demanding that the moral support of this great nation be given to 
the new-born nationalities. I wish to avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity to render homage to the memory of Henry Clay, who was the 
leader in that campaign, and to repeat some of his words, so that 
they may live in the memories of the Argentines. After eulogizing 
the effort toward emancipation, the merits of the principles and insti- 
tutions maintained by the new nationalities and the excellence of 
their statesmen, he exclaimed: “Let us not hesitate; let us act 
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worthy of ourselves and evince to the world that we are not only 
free, but worthy of that freedom!” 

Thomas Robertson, Representative in Congress from Louisiana, 
following in the steps of Henry Clay, said: ‘‘ The provinces of the 
Rio de la Plata have declared themselves independent, solemnly 
proclaiming the fact to the world, and have maintained their in- 
dependence in a manner which must claim the respect and admiration 
of nations.” 

After four years of such insistence, President Monroe sent to 
Congress the message recognizing the independence. 

Democratic harmony between the two nations at the opposite 
extremes of the continent was firmly established from that day. 

When posterity glances backward, it will declare that the emanci- 
pation of the two Americas is the greatest political and _ social 
achievement of the nineteenth century. 

To the United States belongs the glory of having first raised the 
ery of liberty, whose echo reverberated throughout Europe and 
America, and at the same time of having offered one of the best 
written models of republican institutions. 

The social structure, like the material edifice, requires for its 
stability a solid basis of democratic principles. These principles 
save the nations in their great crises. They contribute to the 
formation of a collective morality which gives real strength and 
character to nations, and its organic struggles are a permanent 
source of culture and betterment. 

If George Washington were permitted to view to-day the result 
of his work, it may be affirmed that he would feel profoundly grati- 
fied. After a century and a half of independent life, this Nation 
offers to the world an example of great moral, material, and political 
force. I am also convinced that General San Martin would look 
with equal approbation upon the fulfillment, by his country, within 
the measure of their possibilities, of his great patriotic aspirations. 

To his countrymen of the present and of future generations, it 
will be a reason for unending satisfaction that this statue has been 
placed in the Capital of this great country, in close proximity to 
the monument of the immortal statesman for whom San Martin 
always felt the most profound admiration. 

Mr. President, it is with patriotic pride that I present this statue 
on behalf of the Argentine people to the people of the United States, 
and it is a cause for further gratification that the acceptance has 
been graciously undertaken by the able statesman who to-day 
directs the destinies of this Nation with such high purpose and lofty 
ideals. 
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UNVEILING OF THE MONUMENT TO GENERAL SAN MARTIN 


The Ambassador of Argentina, Dr. Honorio Pueyrredon, and the Director General of the Pan American 
Union, Dr. L. 8S. Rowe, placing in the beautiful onyx foundation stone the official documents of presen- 


tation and acceptance 
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At the conclusion of the Ambassador’s address the actual unveiling 
took place amid the stirring strains, by the United States Army Band, 
of the national anthem of Argentina and the roar of the guns in a 
national salute. Immediately thereafter, Ambassador Pueyrredon, 
accompanied by the Director General of the Pan American Union, 
Dr. L. S. Rowe, placed the official documents of presentation and 
acceptance in the beautiful onyx stone destined to receive them. 

The President of the United States, the Hon. Calvin Coolidge, then 
delivered the address of acceptance, the text of which follows: 


ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


Great men belong to humanity. They are the incarnation of the 
truth. Although they are almost always developed by local cir- 
cumstances, in the end their influence becomes world-wide. It is 
that which makes appropriate the rearing of monuments within our 
own land to those who have been instrumental in advancing human 
welfare in other countries. It is a recognition of a universal standard 
of action and a common brotherhood among all men. We are all 
servants of the truth. 

As I listened to the eloquent and generous words of the distin- 
euished ambassador from Argentina, speaking on behalf of his 
Government and people, in presenting this noble monument of civic 
virtue and patriotic achievement to the people of the United States, 
I was again reminded how closely parallel have run the lines of 
experience, how intimate have been the spiritual associations, among 
the members of the American family of Republics. To the people 
of the United States it has been a matter of pride and gratification 
that their ancestors were providentially chosen to initiate the move- 
ment for independence in the New World. If that movement had 
not started where and when it did, we may be sure it would have 
started at some other place and time, and that at last ifs results 
would have been substantially the same. It was not among the 
human possibilities that the communities of these new-found con- 
tinents should permanently be maintained as dependencies of the 
mother states in Europe. We can see now that their destiny to 
establish themselves independently was just as certain as that a 
patriarchal system of government must ultimately be displaced by a 
more progressive form. 

It was not possible that these sturdy communities should merely 
contribute to the world a distorted reflection from the light of older 
states and ancient institutions. The discovery of America to the 
world was providentially fixed in a time of spiritual and intellectual 
awakening. It was an epoch of new lights and new aspirations, of 
mighty clashes between the traditions of the old and the spirit of 
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the new time. The New World proved a fruitful field for the testing 
out of new ideas of man’s relations both to his Creator and to his 
fellow men. In the warming sunshine of such an opportunity, in 
the fertility of such a virgin soil, these experiments found that full 
and fair scope which made possible their triumphant conclusion. 

It may be well to consider for a moment the essential similarities 
which marked the experiences of all the new American communities 
during their struggles for independence and later during their trying 
era of institution building. By doing this we can better realize that 
the American contribution could not have been made save from the 
soil of a new country. You can not transplant an ancient and rigid 
social system to a new country without many and revolutionary 
modifications. You can not expect that these new institutions will 
have adequate opportunity for development unless they grow in the 
light of human independence and spiritual liberty. 
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This realization came early to the great leaders of thought in all 
the American countries. So we find that as North American aspira- 
tions produced our Washington, Jefferson, Adams, Hamilton, and 
Franklin—so the countries to the south of us brought forth their 
Miranda, their Bolivar, their Hidalgo, their Artigas, their O’Hig- 
gins, their Sucre, their Moraz4n, and finally their San Martin— 
patriot, statesman, immortal contributor to the founding of three 
Republics. It is to honor the memory of San Martin, and to acclaim 
his achievements, that we are gathered to-day. 

It was the fortune of our thirteen North American Colonies to be 
first in attaining the fact and recognition of independence. Deeply 
appreciating their own high fortune, the people of the new United 
States were from the beginning profoundly sympathetic with every 
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movement for liberty and independence throughout these continents. 
And, in this connection, Mr. Ambassador, permit me to thank you 
for the generous reference you made a few moments ago to the 
services of Henry Clay in the cause of Pan American freedom. You 
have reminded us of his persistent and eloquent pleadings in behalf 
of the struggling peoples in the other American countries. The high 
tribute of Mr. Clay to the State papers produced during that period 
by the Latin American leaders was only equaled by that accorded 
by the great liberal leaders in England to the State papers of our 
Revolutionary period. In expressing complete agreement with the 
estimate placed upon them by Mr. Clay, I wish to call atten- 
tion to a happy coincidence of this occasion. In Mr. Clay’s great 
speech in the House of Representatives on March 24, 1818, cham- 
pioning the cause of the South American Republics, he referred in 
especially glowing terms to the far-seeing statesmanship of the 
Argentine patriot who was then director of the United Provinces of 
La Plata. I am sure Your Excellency will pardon me an allusion 
to a relationship which your modesty has forbidden you to men- 
tion. For to meitisa happy and auspicious circumstance that you, 
Argentina’s ambassador to our Government, chance to be the grand- 
nephew of the wise and courageous statesman, Don Juan Martin 
Pueyrredén, whom Mr. Clay so appropriately eulogized. 

On such an occasion as this it is utterly impossible to attempt a 
recounting of the services, in arms and in counsel, of such a man as 
José de San Martin. Just as so many of the military figures in the 
North American struggle for independence had had European train- 
ing during the Seven Years’ War, so San Martin had had a varied 
and useful experience in the Napoleonic struggles. As George 
Washington learned military science on the frontiers of Pennsyl- 
vania while a youth, so San Martin received his education in the 
European and African wars of Spain a generation later. And 
these American soldiers of independence learned their lessons well. 
As some distinguished military critics have described Washington’s 
campaign of Trenton and Princeton as a military exploit of un- 
paralleled brilliancy, so in the annals of the southern wars of inde- 
pendence others describe San Martin’s passage of the Andes with 
his little patriot army as a more notable achievement than the 
crossing of the Alps by either Hannibal or Napoleon. I do not 
pretend to pass on these questions of military organization and 
direction; but I can not refrain from pointing out the basic simi- 
larity between the strategy of the North American and the South 
American revolutionary epochs. The North American revolutionists 
chose the great Washington, citizen of a southern colony, to lead a 
revolutionary movement that had been begun, and in its early stages 
was chiefly sustained, by the people of the north. Likewise, when 
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San Martin was made the supreme military leader of Argentina, 
he saw that the success of Argentina depended upon strengthening 
and sustaining the revolution in Chile and Peru. 

But it is not my purpose to-day to attempt to analyze the military 
genius of San Martin. For that I refer you to the writings of men 
truly capable of giving it an adequate estimate. He was, like our 
Washington, one of those seemingly inspired military chieftains who 
are capable of thinking at the same moment in terms of war and of 
politics, of the battle field and the great human forum. For me the 
great significance of San Martin and his deeds and times lies less in 
their brilliancy in the moment of accomplishment and more in the 
justifying verdict which a later time and a riper experience have 
pronounced upon them. 

This is a subject which I believe worthy of greater development 
than my time will permit. We who to-day study the lessons of 
modern history possess advantages unknown to our predecessors of 
even a few years ago. We see many things which we could not then 
have recognized. Thus we see your South America suddenly lifted 
to a place of impressive eminence among the grand divisions of the 
world. For it stands to-day as the only continent that has escaped 
from deep and critical involyement in the most widespread and ter- 
rific struggle that has ever been waged for the domination of the 
destiny of mankind. There is not one among us here to-day who, 
having passed the meridian of life, can not recall the days when our 
American experiments were still looked upon throughout a large 
part of the world as of doubtful value and dubious success. We 
recall that the sophisticated statesmanship of an older world enter- 
tained profound misgivings as to the ultimate fate of these American 
Republics. These critics wondered whether with their liberal and 
democratic organization these new countries would prove able to 
play their full part and emerge secure and sound from one of the 
vast periodical convulsions to which our race has seemed to be in- 
evitably subjected. Now, I am glad to say, we hear less of such 
misgivings. The world has had its test. The institutions of men 
have been through their trial. That trial has quite definitely an- 
swered the questionings of pessimism. It has provided us with 
much specific information by which we may judge for ourselves 
whether the institutions of a republican New World or of a monar- 
chical Old World were best adapted as conservators of human hap- 
piness and human progress. We are content to leave the final 
verdict to history. The republican peoples of the Americas are 
prepared to take their chance on that judgment. 

It was no mere accident or coincidence that saved the countries 
of South America from a far more intimate and disastrous connec- 
tion with the recent world convulsion. Whoever has given even 
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casual consideration to the past century’s evolution of international 
relationships in that continent must recognize that not only its 
aspirations but its practical, working processes for dealing with 
difficult issues between nations have steadily tended toward the 
insuring of peace. They have looked to the substitution of reason 
for force. They have repeatedly recognized, in the most practical 
fashion and difficult circumstances, that even issues of vital interest 
to the national welfare may be determined to the advantage of all 
concerned without resort to hostilities. Such problems as interna- 
tional boundary disputes involving sovereignty over great areas 
and populations have been settled through arbitrations or adjudica- 
tions time and again. And these settlements have been followed by 
demonstrations of good will and mutual confidence, where war, no 
matter what its verdict, would surely have added to the exaspera- 
tions of both parties and left a heritage of that mutual distrust 
which so commonly is responsible for increased armaments and 
future wars. I do not pretend to controvert the facts of history 
by denying that South America has had its share of international 
wars. I am seeking merely to call attention to the fact that there 
would have been more wars, and more disastrous ones, but for the 
fact that South American statesmanship has on the whole been 
dominated by an earnest and increasingly successful purpose to 
devise and adopt a variety of methods for avoidance of armed con- 
flict. The will to peace has been present, even though the way to 
it was not always open. 

The present occasion naturally brings some reflections upon the 
workings of the republican system that for a well-rounded century 
has prevailed throughout the greater part of the Americas. If we 
will go back over a century of the New World’s history, we will find 
many evidences that these American institutions have peculiarly lent 
themselves to the support of those fundamental international efforts 
which look to the maintenance of peace and the prevention of war. 
It is almost precisely a century since the first Pan American con- 
ference was held at Panama City. Its accomplishments did not seem 
impressive, but even at that it was well remembered as a fine and 
hopeful gesture. It was seen as an invitation to understanding, to 
cooperation, and to sincere effort at maintaining peace on this side 
of the Atlantic. 

From that day to this the history of relationships among the 
nations of the New World has been a continuing story of effort to 
substitute the rule of arbitration, of mediation, of adjudication, and 
confidence for the rule of force and war. To the scholarly states- 
manship of the Latin American nations the world owes a debt which 
it has been too tardy in acknowledging. ‘The truth is that they have 
demonstrated a peculiar genius in the realm of international accom- 
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modation and accord. The high and humane doctrines of inter- 
national relationship which were expounded by such men as Calvo, 
Drago, Alvarez, Bello, Ruy Barbosa, Rio Branco, and a long list of 
others are now recognized universally. The record of arbitrations, 
mediations, and adjudications among the Latin American countries 
constitutes one of the fairest pages in a century’s story of mankind’s 
effort to eliminate the causes of war. Among their international 
treaties we will find models of effective covenants for the limitation 
of armament and the prevention of strife in arms. 

The present is a time when men and nations are all giving heed to 
the voice which pleads for peace. Everywhere they are yearning as 
never before for a leadership that will direct them into the inviting 
paths of progress, prosperity, and genuine fellowship. A clearer 
vision has shown them not alone the horrors but the terrible futility 
of war. In such a time as this, they will do well to turn their 
thoughts in all sincerity to these lessons from the statesmanship, the 
experience, and the constant aspiration of the South American na- 
tions. The continent which of all the world has known less of war 
and more of peace than any other through this trying period is well 
entitled to pride in the service it has rendered to its own people and 
in the example which it has set before the rest of mankind. 

So the present occasion has appealed to me not merely as appropri- 
ate for the exchange of the ordinary felicitations but as one on which 
these contributions of Latin America in moral and intellectual lead- 
ership might be given something of the recognition they have de- 
served. It is not possible to do more than suggest the subject. But 
even so fragmentary an allusion to such an inviting field, I hope may 
serve a useful purpose. It would be worth the effort of men and 
women who seek means of preventing wars and reducing armaments 
to study the experiences of the American Republics. I commend 
them to the close attention of all who would like to see peace as 
nearly as possible assured and war as far as possible outlawed from 
the earth. 

Among the leaders whose courage and genius brought realization 
of the New World’s dream of liberty with independence, none was 
moved by a deeper horror of war than San Martin. None among 
his colleagues would give more ardent approval than he to the 
work of later statesmen who had a vision of a continent dedicated 
to peace and the true welfare of its people. To his sagacity, more 
than that of any other man, is due the distribution of the South Ameri- 
can Continent within its present national lines because he possessed 
the foresight of the statesman along with the qualities of the brilliant 
soldier and the eager patriot. 
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As has happened too often to the foremost benefactors of their 
fellow men, San Martin was denied during his own life those testi- 
monies of gratitude and reverence which other times and all peoples 
have been proud to shower upon his memory. I have been told 
that monuments to him have been dedicated in almost all the capitals 
of South America. To-day the country which gave him to the 
cause of freedom is presenting to the Government of my own Nation 
this statue of him. It is a welcome duty which comes to me, in 
behalf of the Government and people of the United States, to ex- 
press their pleasure in accepting it. May it stand through the cen- 
turies as an inspiration to all who love liberty. May it ever be an 
added reminder of the fellowship between the great nation which 
gives and that which is honored to receive it. May it serve to keep 
in the minds and hearts of all humankind the realization of the 
noble and honored place which is held by that republican system of 
the New World, of which he was one of the foremost creators. 





PRESIDENT COOLIDGE DEPOSITS WREATH 


The President, accompanied by the Ambassador of Argentina, places a wreath at the base of the monument 
to San Martin 
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Immediately after the conclusion of the President’s address, the 
benediction was pronounced by the Bishop of Washington, the Right 
Rey. James Edward Freeman, whereupon after the Star Spangled 
Banner by the United States Army Band, President Coolidge, ac- 
companied by Ambassador Pueyrredon, placed a wreath at the base 
of the newly dedicated monument. 

Wreaths were then deposited by: 

The Chairman of the Governing Board of the Pan American 
Union, the Hon. Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State of the United 
States, on behalf of the Pan American Union; 

The Ambassador of Chile, on behalf of the Government and people 
of Chile; 

The Ambassador of Peru, on behalf of the Government and people 
of Peru; 

The Chargé d’Affaires of Venezuela, on behalf of the Government 
and people of Venezuela. 


Additional floral tributes were then presented as follows: 


Mrs. Anthony Wayne Cook, President General of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, who said, in part: 

* * * We unite with you in honoring the heroic figure of Gen. José de 
San Martin. * * * May our two Republics in the future realize more 
fully than in the past the fruition of the great vision of Washington, Lincoln, 
and José de San Martin for the countries to whom they gave a patriotic service 
unsurpassed in the annals of history. * * * 

By Dr. Mark F. Finley, President of the District of Columbia 
Society of the Sons of the American Revolution who, speaking on 
behalf of the national organization, said: 

As a tribute of respect and admiration for glorious and patriotic achievement, 
I deposit this wreath on the statue of Gen. José de San Martin, the Liberator of 
Argentina, Chile, and Peru. 

By Brig. Gen. George Richards, United States Marine Corps, 
President of the Sons of the Revolution in the District of Columbia 
who said, in part: 

San Martin, like Washington, once the victory was gained, bade adieu to his 
associates and, with the greatest of abnegation and the loftiest of patriotism, 
sought release from further public endeavor in an honorable retirement to 
private life. 

The Sons of the Revolution take great pride in placing here this tribute to the 
memory of José de San Martin. 

By the Hon. Hosea B. Moulton, Commander of the Department 
of the Potomac of the Grand Army of the Republic, who expressed 
himself, in part, as follows: 
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The Grand Army of the Republic, composed of the loyal veterans of our great 
Civil War, takes pleasure in placing upon this monument this wreath of flowers 
in honor of that great military genius, Gen. José de San Martin, who, at the 
head of his army of patriots, after severe battles, great suffering and hardship, 
secured for the people of the Argentine Republic, Chile, and Peru, freedom, 
justice, equality and republican institutions. * * * The names of General 
Washington and of General San Martin are immortal—they will never die. 


By Mr. Charles L. Frailey, on behalf of the Military Order of the 
Loyal Legion of the United States, who closed his remarks with 
the following words: 

With veneration for his memory and ever-living influence, in grateful recogni- 
tion of his brilliant service to the cause of Liberty and in ardent admiration of 
his noble character as a man, the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the 
United States lays this wreath upon the monument of Gen. José de San 
Martin. 

By Mr. Chauncey W. Herrick, Past Commander-in-Chief of the 
United Spanish War Veterans, who said: 

In the name of the United Spanish War Veterans, this tribute is presented to 
a great soldier and a great American. General San Martin’s record in war and 
in peace is an inspiration to every American and it is a privilege to assist in honor- 
ing one who deserves to be called the Washington of Argentina. 

By Mrs. E. O. Leatherwood, on behalf of the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, who spoke as follows: 

Two and a half million women of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
express their gratitude to the citizens of Argentina for this statue of their great 
Liberator. We will teach our children to honor and revere the memory of 
Gen. José de San Martin. This statue will be a symbol of the friendship 
between our youth and those of the lands he liberated. 

Other organizations which joined in paying homage to the memory 
of the illustrious Argentine patriot were the Pan American Society of 
the United States, the American Legion, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the United States, and the Military Order of Foreign Wars 
of the United States. 


The ceremony closed with a parade, in which infantry, cavalry, 
and artillery forces of the United States Army rendered the military 
honors appropriate to the occasion. 


* 
* 
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The following telegrams were exchanged by Dr. M. T. de Alvear, 
President of Argentina, and President Coolidge: 


OcTOBER 28, 1925. 
His Excellency Mr. Carvin Coo.ipee, 


President of the United States of America, Washington. 

I have been deeply moved by the sentiments expressed in Your 
Excellency’s speech delivered at the dedication of the monument 
consecrated to our Liberator in the name of the people and Govern- 
ment of Argentina. I assure you that your words were a true exposi- 
tion of the feelings which resulted in the emancipation of the American 
nations, and of the fundamental reasons which account for the simi- 
larity of ideals and proceedings which have led to the solidarity of 
these nations in their efforts to insure order based on republican 
freedom as a fundamental institution. Your Excellency’s thoughts 
are worthy of your vigorous mentality and of the prestige of your 
high office when you refer to the examples set by the American peoples 
through their composed and wise behavior in settling their most 
trying international questions. Your words will be most effective in 
finally consecrating peace in the new world. Permit me to add our 
thankful acknowledgment for the just recognition you extended to the 
moral value of the character and motives which guided the life and 
action of San Martin and to assure you that your noble attitude will 
intensify the sincere admiration which the Argentines hold for the 
ereat American democracy whose progress we sincerely admire. 

We beg you to accept the greetings of 

Your true friend, 
(Signed) M. T. Dr ALvEar, 
President of the Argentine Nation. 


NoOvEMBER 3, 1925. 
His Excellency Sefior Doctor M. T. DE ALvEar, 
President of the Argentine Nation, Buenos Aires. 

The great pleasure which I derived from formally accepting on be- 
half of the people of the United States the replica of the statue of 
General San Martin, generously presented to them by the friendly 
people of Argentina, has been augmented by the commendation which 
Your Excellency was pleased to give in your telegram of October 28 
of the sentiments it was my privilege to express on that occasion. It 
is highly gratifying to me that they should be shared in by Your 
Excellency, as I felt confident they would be. 

I thank Your Excellency for your cablegram and ask your accept- 
ance of my best wishes. 

(Signed) CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
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ON JOSE DE SAN MARTIN first saw the light of day Feb- 

ruary 25, 1778, in the little town of Yapeyd, one of the 30 

towns and villages included within the scope of the old 

Guarani missions along the banks of the upper reaches of 

the Uruguay and Parana Rivers, at that time under the jurisdiction 
of the Government of Buenos Aires. 

At the early age of 8, after completing the course in one of the 
elementary schools of the Capital, he was taken by his parents to 
Madrid where, shortly afterwards, he entered the Seminary of the 
Nobles, in which he remained as a student for two years. By the 
time he had reached the age of 11, he bore upon his shoulders the 
insignia of a cadet in the Murcia regiment. This may be called the 
beginning of his long and brilliant military career. 

His first impressions of active service were gained on African 
battlefields in the Moroccan wars where he fought side by side with 
the descendants of the Cid Campeador. His first active engagement 
was in Melilla, in 1791, whither his regiment was sent to reinforce 
the garrison at Oran. Two years later, in 1793, he was transferred to 
the Army of Aragon and, still later, to that of Rosell6n, with which 
he fought on French soil against the French Republic. After a 
brilliant series of valorous deeds he was promoted to the grade of 
second lieutenant and, some months later, on the battlefield itself, 
to the rank of first lHeutenant. 

When in 1795 peace between France and Spain was signed, San 
Martin became again afreeman. But just one year later he entered 
a new element, namely, the Spanish Navy, at a time when France 
and Spain entered into an alliance against Great Britain, there to 
try his mettle against the first naval power of the world. On the 
15th of August, 1798, British forces attacked the Spanish frigate 
Santa Dorotea, of whose crew San Martin was a member, and which was 
obliged to yield, but not until after it had exhausted a most heroic 
defense. In 1801, during the war between Spain and Portugal, we 
again find Lieutenant de San Martin in the forefront, in spite of the 
fact that he had barely completed his twenty-third year. At the 
head of a company of his old regiment he took part in the heavy 


















1Compiled from Historia de San Martin by Bartolomé Mitre. Buenos Aires, 1903. 
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fighting in connection with the siege of Olivenza, capital of the Prov- 
ince of Badajoz, which was destined later to become the apple of 
discord between the Spanish and Portuguese, and the remote in- 
fluence of which was destined to affect the destinies of the South 
American countries. 

Following the treaty of peace signed in 1802 by Spain, France, 
England, and Holland, the regiment to which San Martin belonged 
took part in the blockade of Gibraltar, passing thence to Ceuta, 
whence it was transferred in 1804 to serve as garrison in Cadiz, 
where San Martin obtained the rank of captain of a company of 
light infantry volunteers of Campo Mayor. 

The treaty of Fontainebleau, by virtue of which the colonies of 
Portugal were divided between Spain and France, resulted in San 
Martin’s regiment taking part in an expedition which, in conjunction 
with the French, was to penetrate Portugal by way of Alentejos 
and Algarves. About 1808 San Martin was promoted to the rank of 
major of the same Campo Mayor regiment of volunteers of which 
he had served as captain. In the campaign against the Napoleonic 
forces which shortly ensued he was intrusted with the command of 
the guerilla warfare along the line of the Guadalquivir River, and it 
was here that he received the title of ‘‘The Valiant” as the result of 
the special prowess he displayed in that campaign. Having opened 
the road to Madrid by the victory of Arjonilla, San Martin’s regi- 
ment entered the capital of Spain in triumph, there to receive, 
together with his commission as lieutenant colonel, the gold medal 
awarded him for distinguished services in that battle. In 1810, 
after the battle of Tudela, he was named aid-de-camp to the Marquis 
of Coupigni, and in 1811 he took part in the bloody battle of Albuera, 
in which the Spanish, English, and Portuguese forces fought against 
the French, the allied forces being under the command of General 
Beresford, he who five years before had rendered his sword, together 
with the British standards, to the colonial forces in Buenos Aires. 
That same year San Martin served with the regiment of Sagunto, 
this being the last occasion on which he fought under the banner of 
Spain. 

For 22 years San Martin had followed the fortunes of Spain, 
alike in her reverses as in her triumphs, but a change was now at 
hand. It was in 1811 that he received news of such a character, 
with respect to the revolutionary movement in his native land, that 
from that moment his mind and heart were turned homeward, and 
it was not very long before he decided to return to Argentina, there 
to consecrate his sword to the cause of freedom. And so, in January, 
1812, we see San Martin, Alvear, and Zapiola embarking in London 
in an English vessel destined for the River Plate, there to take their 
places in the immortal ranks of the liberators of the New World. 
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San Martin reached Buenos Aires nearly two years after the begin- 
ning of the revolutionary movement in Argentina, but from that 
moment all his energy and efforts were devoted to the struggle of 
his country for independence—one of his earliest and most precious 
dreams. His arrival coincided with one of the most trying and 
critical periods of the whole revolutionary movement, particularly in 
Peru, where Lima was still hopelessly in the power of Spain. In 
Chile the first stirrings of the republican movement were just begin- 
ning to be felt. Convinced that the ultimate destruction of the 
Spanish power in South America turned upon the liberation of Chile 
and the fall of Lima, San Martin determined to prepare an army, 
cross the Andes, and join the Chilean forces in a combined attack on 
the enemy. Never perhaps in the history of the world was a more 
audacious plan conceived. Certainly none was ever so brilliantly 
executed, despite such tremendous physical and economic obstacles 
as those encountered by San Martin and his heroic Argentine Army. 
The miracle of the impossible was performed; the prodigy was accom- 
plished; the glorious passage of the Andes was completed in 1817 by 
the intrepid Argentines; and one of the most brilliant military feats 
in history was achieved. In quick sequence followed the battles of 
Chacabuco and Maipt, battles to which three sovereign nations of 
to-day owe their independence. 

On the evening of August 20, 1820, the liberating army set sail from 
Valparaiso in 16 transports escorted by eight men-of-war under the 
command of Lord Cochrane, with crews composed largely of British 
and Chilean origin. Eighteen days later San Martin anchored off 
Pisco and, at a distance of about 120 miles south of Lima, began to 
land his troops. Alarmed, the Spanish Viceroy Pezuela promptly 
decided to parley, and putting himself in touch with San Martin, 
both named their respective spokesmen. These, however, failed to 
reach an agreement, because San Martin demanded the absolute inde- 
pendence of Peru. Thereupon San Martin reembarked his army 
and, headed north, landed in Ancoén. Meanwhile, Lord Cochrane 
attacked Callao by sea, capturing several Spanish war frigates, with 
the result that, on May 38, 1821, San Martin offered peace terms to 
the Spanish Generals Abreu and La Serna on condition that they 
recognized the independence of Peru, an offer consummated in a 
signed agreement which later failed of fulfillment. But on July 12 San 
Martin entered Lima in triumph and on July 28 the independence 
of Peru was solemnly proclaimed by the Magna Assembly. On 
August 3 San Martin was proclaimed Protector of Peru and Supreme 
Chief of the Peruvian Army, the latter of which titles he refused, on 
principle. 

About this time the Spanish suffered serious reverses in Pichincha 
at the hands of General Bolivar and his liberating army from the 
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north. And very shortly afterwards—on July 26—there took place 
in Guayaquil the memorable meeting between these two great 
Liberators, Bolivar and San Martin, the details of which have never 
fully transpired. 

On the 20th of September, 1822, the Congress of Peru, which was 
inaugurated under the presidency of San Martin, accorded a vote of 
thanks to the latter for his services in the cause of independence, 
bestowing upon him the title of “‘generalisimo,” a title which he 
accepted but the exercise of which he for the second time refused. 
That same night San Martin embarked for Chile, passing thence to 
Mendoza, and from there to Europe, where he spent the remainder 
of his life, dying in 1850 at Boulogne-sur-Mer, France. 
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INVOCATION DEDICATED TO GENERAL JOSE DE SAN 
MARTIN! 


(For use of School Children in Buenos Aires) 


Heroic Liberator of South America; exalted and abnegated spirit; 
generous Paladin of American emancipation; tireless advocate of the 
brotherhood of nations; we pledge ourselves to the end that the great 


and beautiful work wrought by thy genius shall forever endure, to 
the lasting happiness of the peoples who constitute the Argentine 
Nation. 

Glorious Soldier of the Andes, exemplary and stainless governor, 
may thy name for ages to come be the symbol of moral grandeur 
and civic will, the emblem of sacrifice and the shield of public 
liberty. 








1 By Francisco F. Bayon, eminent Argentine educator. 
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CIENCE knows no political boundaries. Biology is a science. 
Hence biology knows no political boundaries. The syllogism 
is in proper form. The conclusion should be correct. But 
it is not wholly correct. Biology does, to some degree, know 

political boundaries. 

The trouble lies with the major premise. Desirable as it may be 
that science should know no political boundaries, that happy situ- 
ation has not yet been wholly reached, and science does know them, 
in some measure. I hope that one of the results of the holding of 
this Congress will be to reduce this measure. 

Biology is the science of life, the study of living things. It is a 
widely inclusive science. Some of its important special phases, as 
medicine and agriculture, look on themselves as more or less inde- 
pendent sciences, but essentially they are simply applied biology. 
Sanitation is a combination of biology and engineering. Sociology 
is a specialized phase of the biological study of a single kind of social 
animal, man. Anthropology and most of psychology are similarly 
only specialized phases of human biology. Even the historians, 
economists, and political scientists are ever shifting their studies 
steadily toward a biological basis. 

_ But the general biologist is not jealous. If these special phases 
of biological study wish to cling to a certain independence, and call 
themselves by special names, the biologist has no objection. Only 
he, too, is especially interested in that most interesting of all living 
creatures, man, and does not intend to be wholly shut out of the 
field of human biology. So, whenever his studies of starfishes and 
silkworms, heredity and environmental influence, development 
and evolution, lead him, as they all do lead him, to consider afresh, 
from the light of his new knowledge, the biology of man, he does 
not hesitate to do so. With the growth of his understanding of 
general biology he does not hesitate to have his word concerning the 
significance of this understanding in its relation to human life. 
And he does not hesitate to speak this word even though its utterance 
may seem to make him talk about medicine or agriculture or sani- 
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tation or sociology, subjects formally recognized by the program 
authorities of this Congress as entitled to special consideration under 
their own names in other Congress sections. 

If, then, I occasionally encroach in this brief talk about inter- 
national biology on what may seem to be other subjects, such as 
medicine or agriculture or even sociology, I claim your indulgence. 

For example, because it is my privilege to be a member of the 
governing board of the Rockefeller Foundation and of the governing 





























Courtesy of The Rockefeller Foundation 
ERADICATION OF YELLOW FEVER IN THE AMERICAS 


The driving out of this dread disease in the American tropics and subtropics is a conspicuous example of 
useful international biology. 


body of its subsidiary organization, the International Health Board, 
I have had to give some special attention to the work which this 
organization has done and is doing in cooperation with the public 
health activities of the Governments of 15 different countries in 
South and Central America (including Mexico). The International 
Health Board, which draws its funds exclusively from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, contributed in the 11-year period 1913-1923 three and 
a quarter million dollars to this work, and has at the present moment 
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14 expert field workers in South and Central America. It is also 
supporting, on a fellowship basis, 10 South and Central American 
students of public health in universities and schools of public-health 
in the United States. The most sensational result of this cooper- 
ative work—and I use the word sensational in its legitimate mean- 
ing—is the now almost complete stamping out of yellow fever in the 
Western Hemisphere. It is only a matter of further close cooper- 
ation during a few years when this dread disease which formerly 
ravaged the peoples of the North and Central and South American 
tropics and sub-tropics will no longer be known to them. 

This is a conspicuous example of useful international biology, for 
all of this work in fighting disease and developing public-health 
activities is at bottom strictly biological work. It rests on biological 
research and the applications of the results of this research for the 
sake of ameliorating the conditions of human life. It is advisedly 
international in character for its results have advantages both to 
the people of South America and North America. The successful 
fighting of infectious diseases in their South and Central American 
endemic centers not only helps the people of these regions, but it 
helps to prevent certain of these diseases from becoming epidemic 
in North America. Hence, we of the Northern Hemisphere should 
be and are as much interested in this work as you of the Southern 
Hemisphere. 

One of the important problems of agriculture everywhere in the 
world is that of the successful control of insect and plant pests of 
field, garden, and orchard crops. This is largely a problem of inter- 
national biology, and for this reason: Many (perhaps one can truth- 
fully say most) of the worst insect pests in any country which main- 
tains agricultural relations of any intimacy with other countries are 
not pests native to that country but are immigrants to it. At least, 
this is certainly true of the United States. Out of the 50 most 
serious insect enemies of the farmers, orchardists, and stockmen of 
the United States to-day more than three-fifths are immigrants. 
The Hessian fly, the most destructive pest of our wheat, came from 
Europe, as did the flour and grain moths, worst enemies of our 
millers; the ox warbles that ruin our hides and the horn fly that 
worries our cattle. The-boll weevil that ravages our cotton came 
from Mexico. The chinch bug that takes fearful-toll of our corn 
probably came from tropical America. The codling moth that eats 
our apples and the gipsy and brown-tail moths that defoliate the 
orchards and forests of New England came from Kurope. The San 
José scale that attacks our deciduous fruits came from Japan, and 
the cottony cushion scale that once threatened to wipe out all the 
oranges and lemons of California came from Australia, 
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But the balance is not all one-sided. There has been an inter- 
national exchange of bad bugs. We sent the grape phylloxera from 
New England to France where it caused enormous losses to the wine 
grape growers. Over 2,000,000 acres of valuable French vineyards 





Courtesy of Kxportador Americano, Nueva York 
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The successful control of insect and plant pests is largely a problem of international biology. 
More than half of the insect pests in the United States are not native to the country, 
but immigrants. 


not to speak of additional acres of Portuguese, Spanish, Swiss, and 
Italian vineyards, were destroyed by it before a remedy was found. 
And just now German agriculturalists, scientific men, and Govern- 
ment authorities are emitting loud cries because our native Colorado 
potato beetle has" established itself in southeastern France and is 
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threatening to invade the potato fields of Germany. And what 
a wheat or corn pest is to the United States a potato pest is to 
Germany. 

I am not aware that we have sent any of our native pests to 
South America. I hope we have not, but we may at any time 
unless some effective international arrangements are made whereby 
this unintentional but very serious interchange of bad bugs is pre- 
vented. Of course, each country can stand guard at its own borders 
and try to prevent the entrance of these undesirable immigrants. 
But much more effective would be certain understandings and activi- 
ties that could control the situation by the combined action of 
governments. 

This international exchange of insects has fortunately not been 
limited to bad bugs. Some good bugs have been exchanged. By 
good bugs I am meaning just now bugs that fight bad bugs, and there 
are many of them. One of the reasons why an insect pest uninten- 
tionally imported by one country from another often flourishes 
unusually well in its new home is that it usually comes in without 
those predaceous and parasitic insect enemies which keep it more 
or less in check in its native country. The way to remedy this 
situation is deliberately to find and import some of these enemies. 
It has therefore now become a well-recognized part of economic 
entomological practice in the United States to send agents of the 
Government’s Bureau of Entomology to foreign countries to search 
for and bring back the native enemies of important insect pest immi- 
grants. Here is another excellent opportunity for useful agreements 
and activities in international biology. 

Somewhat similar to this international exchange of good bugs to 
help protect good plants is the exchange of good plants themselves. 
The Bureau of Plant Industry of the United States Department of 
Agriculture maintains a special Office of Foreign Seed and Plant 
Introduction which has already made, since its establishment 25 
years ago, over 50,000 separate introductions, and while not all of 
those introductions have produced results many of them have added 
materially to the diversification and magnitude of our agriculture. 
Indeed, a number of regions in the United States owe their present 
prosperity and, in some cases, even the very existence of their agri- 
culture to some crop plant intentionally brought in from some 
distant corner of the world. This is true of the date oases of Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, the durum wheat areas of the Great Plains 
region, the feterita, Kafir, and Sudan grass fields of the West, the 
dasheen patches of the South, and the rice fields of California and 
Texas. 

In this matter of the importation of useful plants we of the United 
States have drawn very heavily on the tropical and subtropical 
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regions of the American Hemisphere; that is to say, on South and 
Central American countries. Those who live in northern countries 
may wonder at this seeming undue preference for plants of the hot 
countries, but this choice has a rational explanation. The plants 
which grow now in the colder regions of the earth are mostly species 
which have slowly crept out of the tropics adapting themselves, as 
they have spread north or south, to the conditions of colder climates. 
There are probably 10 times as many undiscovered useful plants 
remaining in the Tropics to-day as are to be found in the colder regions 
of the globe, and the plant importers and breeders of the United States 








Courtesy of the United States Department of Agriculture 


EXAMINATION OF IMPORTED PLANTS a 


In its work of introducing new plants, the United States Department of Agriculture has drawn 
heavily on the republics of Latin America 


are striving to select the hardiest of these tropical species and adapt 
them for cultivation as far north as they will grow. 

It is true that in this international exchange of good plants as be- 
tween South America and the United States we are the special gainers. 
But there is no doubt that South and Central America can profit by 
importing good plants from other regions, especially warm regions, 
of the world; and even some plants native to the warmer regions of the 
United States and to its tropical island appanages. The possibilities 
of this search for useful plants capable of being imported and estab- 
lished in new homes have not begun to be exhausted. ‘The dearth,” 
says Doctor Fairchild, agricultural explorer in charge of this work 
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in the United States, “is not in plant material of great potential 
possibilities but in experimenters who can adapt these plants to the 
wide uses of mankind.” 

Still another phase of useful international biology is that con- 
nected with the conservation of migratory birds of both practical and 
esthetic value. Appalled by the marked diminution in numbers of 
many species of these birds, and the threatened actual extinction of 
some, the United States and Canada 
have now in force, by international 
agreement, strict regulations protecting. 
these birds. But many of these mi- 
grants extend their wonderful flights far 
beyond the southern borders of the 
United States. Many species of waders, 
especially, most of which are edible birds 
and favorites of sportsmen, move annu- 
ally all the way from their summer 
breeding grounds in northern Canada to 
pleasant winter quarters in Argentina. 
Here they are subject to severe losses 
from market hunters. A moderate toll 
could be exacted from these toothsome 
game birds without endangering their 
persistence as species. But anything 
like unrestricted killing of them such as 
we formerly had in the United States and 
Canada and now have prevented, will 
mean not only their loss to Canada and 
the United States but also to South 
America. You of the Southern Ameri- 
can countries do not want to enjoy an 
over abundance of these edible birds on 
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lem of conserving useful wild life is the — ® United States. 
matter of the rational use and protection of the animals of the 
oceans that wash the borders of the two American continents. 
The fur seals of the Pacific, for example, were rapidly approaching 
extinction by unrestricted killing on the high seas and on their breed- 
ing grounds on the Pribilof Islands when international agreements, 
made in 1911 among Great Britain, Russia, Japan, and the United 
States saved them as a species and at the same time allowed a reason- 
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able taking of skins. This is an excellent example of what inter- 
national action in biological matters can do, although it is not par- 
ticularly pertinent to the Central and South American nations. 
However, there are other ocean animals in whose fate South 
America is as much interested as North America—whales, sperm 
whales, for example. The sperm whale is passing. Unless some 
international action is taken it will soon be gone. A careful study 
should be made of the present condition of ocean life both in the 
Pacific and Atlantic to ascertain just what kinds of ocean animals 
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Photograph by United States Biological Survey 
THE CONSERVATION OF MIGRATORY BIRDS 
A flock of blue geese which nests within the Arctic Circle and winter mainly on the Gulf Coast of the 


United States. The protection of birds by international agreement is another phase of useful inter- 
national biology. ‘ 


useful to man need special measures of conservation. Such a study 
should be made by international cooperation and any measures 
which such a study might reveal as advisable can only be made 
effective by international agreements and activities. 

We of the United States have a land which was bountifully en- 
dowed with natural material resources—base metals and gold, coal 
and oil, forests and water for power and irrigation, an enormous 
area of land for tillage and grazing. But we have recklessly squan- 


dered part of our patrimony. This is especially true as regards our 
forests. 
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We have prodigally cut both our hard and soft wood trees and 
allowed fire to take a terrible toll of them. We are to-day consuming 
four times the amount of our annual timber replacement. We are 
already heavily importing softwood from Canada for our paper 
mills and soon we must also go afield for hardwoods. This means 
coming to you of South America. You have in your humid, tropical 
and subtropical countries, magnificent hardwood forests, by far the 
greatest in the world. We shall need to draw on them not merely 
as we do now for wooden luxuries but for wooden necessities. 

The growth of your hardwood forests now just about balances 
your cut. This cut must be increased. But there should be no 





THE SEAL INDUSTRY IN URUGUAY 


The rational use and protection of fur seals, through agreements among several nations, is another 
example of the result of international action in biological matters 


repetition in your countries of the reckless forest destruction in 
which we have indulged in the United States. You can, of course, 
control this by governmental action. But in addition there should 
be an international commission of inquiry, representing our forest 
countries, which should attempt to find out the probable extent 
of North American needs for a long period and the extent of South 
American forest resources. The findings of such a commission could 
be used as a basis of common understanding regarding what we shall 
need to ask from you and what you will be able tosupply. And on 
such a basis your forest cutting can be wisely determined. 
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Finally—and I say finally not because there are not many other 
matters pertinent to my subject which I might bring to your atten- 
tion, but because I must not use too much of the valuable time of 
the Congress—finally, there is another matter of international 
biology to which I must not fail to call your attention in this brief 
and cursory paper. It is the matter of the international exchange 
of human beings, the matter of emi- and’immi-gration, with all the 
perplexing biological problems inherent in it. Too many people 
incline to think of human migrations as primarily of economic and 
political significance. They are, rather, primarily of biological sig- 
nificance. Their economic and political significance, important as 
it is, is incidental to and determined by their biological results. 

Without involving ourselves in any discussion of moot points 
concerning the evolution of man, or the factors which determine it, 
we may unhesitatingly accept as a part of present-day scientific 
knowledge certain facts of human biology which the intensive study 
of this subject in recent years has given us. 

We know, for example, that heredity is an important factor in 
determining the make-up, both physical and mental, of human 
individuals and family and racial groups. Environment also plays 
an important part in determining human fate. Enyironment makes 
it possible to realize, or it prevents the realization of, those human 
possibilities which are determined fundamentally by heredity. 

In any attempt, therefore, to estimate the worth or the lack of 
worth to a nation of the immigrants which come, or propose to come, 
to its land, we should scrutinize these immigrants as closely as we 
can from the point of view of the student of human biology. Whether 
they have a good or bad heredity to mix with the heredity of their 
new neighbors, and whether they have had a good or bad enyiron- 
ment which may have fitted or unfitted them to adapt themselves 
to the conditions of their new home, these are the questions the 
answers to which are the fundamental basis of any sound evaluation 
of immigrant individuals. Such an evaluation can also be made, 
although less exactly, for racial and national groups. 

This matter of immigration and the character of immigrants has a 
great importance for us in the United States, and we are giving it 
much attention just now. Our National Research Council, which 
I have the honor of representing at this Congress, has a special 
committee at work upon a study of “the scientific problems of human 
migrations,” and the results of this study will be placed at the dis- 
position of our Government for its information. And I may add, 
we shall also be glad to place them at your disposal. 

But you of South and Central America do not perhaps need to 
concern yourselves so intensively at present with these problems. 
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Somé day, however, you may need to. Fortunately, also, as regards 
the special relations between you and us, there are no irritating 
immigration regulations to discuss. There are no immigration bars 
among Americans. But for that very reason we are all interested 
in the character of those persons and groups of persons who are 
entering any of the promised lands of America in which they may 
acquire, by simple formalities and the lapse of a little time, the 
title of Americans, and hence the privilege of moving at pleasure 
from one American land to another. 





Courtesy of Foreign Language Information Service 


IMMIGRANTS TO THE UNITED STATES 


Immigration and the character of immigrants is a matter of great importance to any country and par- 
ticularly to the American nations. 


The racial development of any American nation is a matter of 
interest to all other American nations. The character of that 
racial development depends primarily upon the kind of blood— 
which is our more usual way of saying the kind of heredity—pos- 
sessed by the people of a nation. Good blood means a strong people 
even in the face of bad environment; bad blood means a weak people 
even in the face of good environment. The strength of the nation 
rests at bottom on biological factors. 
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N fulfillment of a long-standing promise, M. Albert Thomas, 
Director of the International Labor Office, visited Argentina 
last July whence, after a brief stay, he crossed over into Chile 
for a similar visit. His mission was official, its object, so far 

as Argentina was concerned, being two-fold: To study labor condi- 
tions in that country and to convince the Government that it should 
ratify the pending international labor conventions. “The arrival 
on our shores of so outstanding a personage, who might well be called 
the international messenger of harmony between Capital and Labor,” 
says the Boletin de la Union Industrial Argentina, “could not but 
arouse pleasant anticipation in all social circles, especially in the 
groups which participate in the international labor conferences, 
that is, the Government, the associations of employers, and the labor 
unions.”’ 

That this anticipation was most happily realized is evident from 
the account given by the Boletin of M. Thomas’s visit. Under the 
auspices of a national commission appointed by President Alvear 
and consisting of Dr. Carlos Saavedra Lamas, Dr. Luis C. Garcia, 
director of the National Labor Bureau, Dr. Leénidas Anastasi, Dr. 
Alcides Calandrelli, Sr. J. A. de Marval, and Sr. José A. Negri, M. 
Thomas and his party, which included Sr. Antonio Fabra Rivas, 
Spanish correspondent of the International Labor Office, and Sr. 
G. EK. di Palma Castiglone, chief of the information division of that 
office, were féted by Government officials, the University of Buenos 
Aires, labor organizations, employers, and the Museo Social—that 
important body devoted to social investigation. Wherever M. 
Thomas went, he explained clearly and cogently the organization 
and work of the International Labor Office and its part in bringing 
about a world-wide betterment in labor conditions, emphasizing the 
close relation of the International Labor Office with the League of 
Nations. 


aniaais! 





aR @oniniied: by Elsie Brown, of the Bulletin staff, from the Boletin de la Union Industrial Argentina. 
August, 1925. 
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When speaking at the University of Buenos Aires of the scheme of 
organization and the functions of the International Labor Office, 
he said: 

An article in the Treaty of Versailles declares that the International Labor 
Office forms part of the institutions of the League of Nations. But there is a 
point to which I wish to call your attention, which is that international Jife is 
indivisible. It is impossible to dissociate the various parts. When the League 
of Nations is moving forward with a favoring breeze full astern, when a great 
international protocol for security and disarmament is formulated, when enthu- 
siastic assemblies take place attended by the premiers of the greatest nations, 
the International Labor Office also advances. There are conferences, such as 
that held in 1924, in which our insistence can lead the greatest of industrial 
nations to accept the eight-hour day. 


On his first day in Buenos Aires, M. Thomas was honored by 
President Alvear in a long ard cordial interview, after which he 
greeted the Ministers of Public Instruction and Foreign Affairs. 
To the latter he presented a formal note containing the announce- 
ment of the unanimous election, by the Sixth International Labor 
Conference, of Argentina to a seat on the council of administration 
of the International Labor Office. This note included the following: 

Your Excellency may rest assured that the International Labor Office wel- 
comes with particular pleasure the honor thus bestowed on the Argentine 
Republic. For my part, I see in this act of the conference a tribute to the spirit 
of social progress which animates Your Excellency’s Government, and to the 
very active interest which the Argentine Government has always shown in the 
International Labor Office. Moreover, Iam extremely happy to have the Argen- 
tine Government once more represented on the administrative council, and thus 
still more closely associated in the work of the institution which I have the honor 
to direct. 

At the luncheon offered M. Thomas by Dr. Mario M. Guido, 
president of the Chamber of Deputies, the former, after referring 
cordially to the advanced Argentine labor legislation, urged the 
ratification of the international labor conventions, saying, “Since I 
am here somewhat in the role of a man who has come to put through 
a business deal, permit me to take advantage of my presence here 
in this hall, among the members of congress, by begging them to 
lend their utmost endeavor to consummate that business.” 

The first of the various institutions visited by M. Thomas was the 
Immigrants’ Hostel, where Argentina extends a wel-oming hand to 
her future citizens; while the first labor organizations to be visited 
were the Fraternidad Ferroviaria and the Unién Ferroviaria, two 
groups of railway workers, followed by visits to other trade unions. 
The Center of Cooperative Studies, the headquarters of the Socialist 
Party, the various groups of model houses for workers, the municipal 
shops, workers’ restaurants, and the office of the National Railway 
Employees’ Pension and Retirement Fund were other points of 
interest to which M. Thomas was escorted. In speaking a few 
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words at the last-named institution, M. Thomas expressed his 
pleasure at finding in Argentina institutions “whose chief merit, 
perhaps, rests on the constant cooperation of Government representa- 
tives, employers and workers, who thus become acquainted and 
learn to collaborate intelligently, instead of plunging into bitter and 
protracted struggles to the detriment of the country and its pros- 
perity.”’ 

Under the auspices of the Argentine Industrial Union and the 
Labor Association, the various employers’ organizations combined in 
honoring M. Thomas, to whom they gave a sumptuous banquet at 
which more than 350 guests were present, representing all spheres 
of national, industrial and commercial activities. Notable addresses 
were made by Sr. Ing. Luis Palma, president of the Argentine Indus- 
trial Union, and by Dr. Joaquin S. de Anchorena, president of the 
National Labor Association, to which M. Thomas made felicitous 
responses. The following paragraphs are quoted from Sr. Palma’s 
address: 


InLtustRious AMBASSADOR: 

The Argentine and foreign employers here present well know your efforts to 
maintain universal peace. You are to them the living symbol of an ideal organ- 
ization; they see in you the most complete incarnation of those weighty proj- 
ects which preoccupy the high priests of international justice; they accept in 
you the intelligent ambassador, the just arbiter, the tireless apostle, who goes 
about the world proclaiming the necessity of a new social contract, one more 
equitable, more humane, more nearly in accord with those three principles which 
appear to embody the ideal of our century: Love, justice, liberty. 

You need only observe our industrial life, the condition of the workers, the laws 
protecting them, to understand that although it is true that everything needed 
has not yet been attained, it is nevertheless true that we have set our shoulders 
to the wheel, realizing that the labor problem is, perhaps, the most serious and 
interesting of all those pertaining to the social question. 

In this connection we can assure you that the employers’ organizations will 
uphold the work of the International Labor Office to the best of their ability, to 
the end that through gradual evolution, without abrupt and disconcerting 
upheavals, we shall attain the ideal—the altogether attainable ideal—of harmony 
between the sources of production, be they called Capital or Labor, when questions 
between them shall be discussed and solved in the light of a spirit of justice, of 
human equity, which will consider the proletariat as the most efficient collabo- 
rator of capital. 


Doctor Anchorena also spoke of the desire of Argentine employers 
to cooperate with the International Labor Office, saying that their 
welcome to M. Thomas was not only a personal tribute to him but 
an indication of the increasing sympathy with which employers 
looked on the work of that organization. He said: 

At the very beginning we gave our enthusiastic adhesion to every proposal 
for social welfare, since we understand that it is both necessary and just to afford 


protection and compensation, by means of adequate legislation, in the disabilities 
of labor and life such as old age, incapacity, illness, and death. 
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After expressing his appreciation of the cordial reception accorded 
him, M. Thomas stated that his experience as Director of the Inter- 
national Labor Office enabled him to affirm that the endeavor to 
reconcile capital and labor was in no sense an attempt to achieve 
the impossible, and that ‘‘social peace” and “‘harmony of interests” 
are not vain phrases, although at times the workers lose confidence 
in them. But, he added, the union sought must be well founded, 
stable and permanent, and not one which is made and unmade 
according to the circumstances of the moment. M. Thomas com- 
mended the good will of the Argentine employers, who, he said, would 
be valuable co-workers of the International Labor Office. In closing, 
he expressed the hope that the three symbolic figures of the Greek 
legend portraying Justice, Peace and Order as guardians at the gates 
of Paradise, might be the tutelary deities presiding over the 
triumphant development of Argentine national wealth. 

The closing festivity of M. Thomas’s stay in Buenos Aires, after 
which he left to visit other parts of Argentina en route to Chile, was 
the luncheon tendered him by the Museo Social Argentino. Dr. 
Manuel Augusto Montes de Oca, the president, in a brief but eloquent 
address, assured M. Thomas that as the Museo Social had many 
times made use of the lessons afforded by the International Labor 
Office, it was but justice to welcome him to the best of their ability, 
and that the Museo honored itself by so doing. A certificate of 
honorary membership, a dignity rarely conferred by the Museo 
Social, was presented to M. Thomas, “because we know that you are 
enthusiastically and sincerely dedicated to the noble work of estab- 
lishing among the nations a standard legislation based on the high 
principles of contemporary law.” 


II 


CHILE RATIFIES THE INTERNATIONAL LABOR 
CONVENTIONS ? 


To Chile belongs the honor of being the first American nation 
to ratify these eight conventions of the International Labor Con- 
ference. This action came about as a result of the visit to Chile 
in the middle of August, 1925, by M. Albert Thomas, Director of 
the International Labor Office, which functions under the aegis of 
the League of Nations. The principal object of the visit of that 
eminent official, as in Argentina, was to discuss with the Govern- 
ment matters bearing upon Chilean ratification of the pending 
conventions, recommended by the special conferences derived from 





2 Compiled from El Mercurio, Santiago. 
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the League of Nations, and drafted as an expression of mankind’s 
aspirations for peace and well-being. 

After a detailed study of the subject, and bearing in mind that 
as a member of the League of Nations Chile was obligated to ratify, 
with due process of national law, the conventions already approved 
by her official representatives in the respective international con- 
ferences referred to, the Council of State ratified the eight conven- 
tions mentioned. This ratification was formally registered with 
the Secretary General of the League of Nations on September 15, 
1925, Chile being the twenty-sixth nation to so ratify. 

The conventions ratified are the following: 

Draft Convention limiting the hours of work in industrial undertakings to 
8 in the day and 48 in the week (Washington, 1919). 

Draft Convention concerning the employment of women before and after 
childbirth (Washington, 1919). 

Draft Convention fixing the minimum wage for admission of children to indus- 
trial employment (Washington, 1919). 

Draft Convention concerning the night work of young persons employed in 
industry (Washington, 1919). 

Draft Convention concerning the application of the weekly rest in industrial 
undertakings (Geneva, 1921). 

Draft Convention concerning the use of white lead in painting (Geneva, 1921). 

Draft Convention concerning the rights ‘of association and combination of 
agricultural workers (Geneva, 1921). 

Draft Convention concerning workmen’s compensation in agriculture (Geneva, 
1921). 

In addition to the foregoing conventions, the Council also approved 
a recommendation prohibiting the use of white phosphorus in national 
match factories. 

It will be recalled that the BuLLETIN has mentioned from time to 
time the enactment in Chile of numerous laws bearing on social 
welfare, such as those on labor unions, private employees, prohibi- 
tion of night work in bakeries, and others. To these has recently 
been added a law on retirement, pensions, and insurance of public 
employees. Chile is to be congratulated on having written into its 
statutes, with the approval of the international labor conventions, a 
notable series of legislative acts, embodying what Dr. Montes de 
Oca has so aptly called “the great principles of contemporary law.” 

M. Thomas is likewise to be congratulated on the success of his 
mission to Chile. This was signalized by President Alessandri, who 
bestowed upon him the decoration “Al Mérito”’ of the first class, 
fittingly presented by Dr. José Santos Salas, Minister of Hygiene, 
Assistance, Social Welfare, and Labor. 


GGING AND MARKET. 
OBLEMS WITH 
TROPICAL TIMBERS 
























By Donato M. MatTrHews 
For six years Forester in the Philippines; ten years in charge of forest work in Brit- 
ish North Borneo; will take charge in February, 1926, of a forest research project 
in Cuba for the Tropical Research Foundation 


N temperate zones, where forests carry pure or nearly pure stands 
of species of recognized quality, logging and marketing prob- 
lems are not very closely associated. The logging problem is sim- 
ply that of getting the timber out by the most efficient method, 

having regard to the quantity of production required, and the organ- 
ization which markets the products hardly concerns itself at all with 
the logging end of the business. The reverse is the case in the tropics. 
Few tropical forests carry stands of timber all species of which are 
marketable, and the percentage of species in any stand which are 
marketable may vary greatly from one portion of the forest tract 
to another. The tropical logger can not, therefore, base his logging 
plans only on the physical and sivacinoyeetectl pr aller connected with 
the extraction of the timber, but has to study very carefully the 
possible market for the many species which the forest offers. 

In practically every instance the first logging done in any part of 
the tropics has been highly selective in character, and extensive 
rather than intensive. A few rare species of timber only have been 
sought for and these have been culled from the forest where they 
have been most easily accessible. These species might amount to 
only 5 per cent of the stand or less, and the balance of the timber, 
which would have been equally easy to extract, has been left on 
the ground because its commercial possibilities were undetermined. 
Up to the end of the last century this has been the history of all 
logging in the Trepics, with the exception of sal-and teak in India 
and Burma, which occur in pure or nearly pure stands. This form 
of logging could only be carried on because the market prices of the 
species sought for were exceptionally high and the forests which 
were logged were invariably in the most accessible situations, where 
the logger had to deal with but a short haul to the coast or a floatable 
stream. The methods adopted for extracting the timber were 
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generally of the most primitive nature, and the logging unit a small 
one, either a few animals or a gang of men sufficient to haul one log’ 
on skids a distance of a half mile or so to water. This system served 
well enough as long as new bodies of timber in accessible situations 
could be found, but as these became exhausted it was inevitable 
that more intensive and up-to-date systems of logging would have 
to be adopted. The demand for tropical cabinet woods of all 
sorts was increasing but primitive methods could no longer deliver 
the goods, and with the advent of modern logging in the Tropics 
an entirely new set of problems presented themselves to those under- 
taking the venture. 

Whereas the small logger could afford to go in and extract a tree 
or so per acre, hauling it a short distance, and show a handsome 
profit, the larger enterprise, having to resort to mechanical means of 
transport, could not afford to do so, and was faced with the necessity 
of logging species which had hitherto never found their way into 
the world markets. The difficulty of getting a market for these 
new species of timber is only now being fully appreciated by those 
interested in the development of the tropical forest resource, and the 
indifference which many lumbermen have shown to the merchantable 
possibilities of the less valuable tropical timbers has been responsi- 
ble for many of the failures in tropical-forest development. In 
many instances the logger starting in with up-to-date equipment 
tried to take hold where the small logger left off, based his profit 
estimates on the market prices of the rarer timbers, and either found 
himself loaded up with a great number of species which he could 
not market, or, if he extracted only the marketable species, found that 
his logging costs left him no margin of profit. In other words, he 
did not realize that his logging problem and his marketing problem 
could not be divorced one from the other. 

During the last 25 years rapid strides have been made in the 
identification and classification of tropical timbers, and many relia- 
ble facts are available to any prospective tropical-forest enterprise, 
as to the qualities of the timbers to be logged. Unfortunately, 
these data are not generally appreciated by practical lumbermen, 
and moreover the wood-using industries are extremely conservative 
and very slow to accept a new and untried species of timber, even 
though backed by authoritative laboratory tests. It is very difficult 
for any single lumber enterprise to combat this conservatism in 
the market, and one of the chief factors which has impeded the more 
rapid development of the use of tropical wood has been the lack of 
any concerted selling effort. Every prcducing unit has been an 
individual selling unit, and although two producers may be selling 
products which are identical, or so similar in their characteristics 
that they could be put to the same uses, they are more often than not 
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sold under different names; so that the quality of the product, while 
it may be appreciated by the individual buyer, fails of general rec- 
ognition, and therefore does not get established as a recognized 
timber commodity. The natural result has been that no one con- 
sumer of any importance gets a sufficient supply of any kind of timber 
to permit him to standardize with it, and this has naturally militated 
both against price and demand. 


LOGGING IN A TROPICAL 
FOREST 





Photograph by H. N. Whitford. 


In many cases the producer will succeed in getting the consumer 
to accept’a sample parcel of a new and as yet untried species of tim- 
ber. The consumer tries it out, finds it satisfactory, and responds 
with a large order, generally calling for fairly quick delivery. The 
producer finds that his logging plans do not permit him to get out the 
required amount in the specified time and is compelled to turn down 
the order or accept only a portion of it. He is probably encouraged 
by the prospective business in this timber and makes his logging 
plans accordingly. When he is again in position to offer the timber 
in quantities required, he gets in_touch with his buyer, only to find 
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that the latter, not having been able to get the quantity that he 
required in the first instance quickly, has gone back to the species 
that he had been using previously and refuses to offer further busi- 
ness. A few experiences of this kind tend to make loggers reluctant 
to expand their operations to an extent which would enable them to 
deal with the possibilities of the business, and has the inevitable 
result of holding back the general recognition of many species of 
tropical timber on lumber markets. 

The best way to get around this difficulty would be by the com- 
bination of all producers in a general region, with a central organiza- 
tion for the disposal of their products in the country which seems to 
offer the best opportunities. Sufficient scientific data are at hand 
now to permit of the classification of most of the commercial tropical 
timbers into groups which would be suitable for definite specified 
purposes, and a selling organization, representing a large number of 
producing concerns, could classify the outturn from all of these and 
be able to offer to consumers parcels of sufficient size to standardize 
the product on the market. Orders coming into this selling organi- 
zation could be distributed to producing units best qualified to fulfill 
orders; and the danger of awakening interest in a species and then 
having to refuse orders, because production could not cope with 
them, would be reduced to a minimum. 

The difficulty in starting any such selling organization les chiefly 
in getting in touch with and persuading producers to trust their 
interests to a selling organization which would not be under the con- 
trol of any one of them. Competition is as keen among tropical 
lumbermen as elsewhere, and although in general it is a truism to 
state that ‘Competition is the life of trade,” in this instance it is 
more likely to be the death of it. In fact individual producers have 
been working in the opposite direction and have been putting out 
trade names for certain of the species which they produce in the 
attempt to lead the consumer to believe that that individual pro- 
ducer was the only one who could produce this timber to which he 
attaches the specific trade name. Thus one firm in the Philippine 
Islands markets Apitong (Dipterocarpus Spp.) under the name of 
Bagac, undoubtedly with the idea that they will get the monopoly 
of the sales of Apitong on the market where they place their goods. 
This firm is a progressive one and has spent a good deal of money in 
pushing its products and naturally wishes to get the benefit for 
itself of the money that it has spent in advertising its timbers. How- 
ever, this is a step in the wrong direction, as the market could un- 
doubtedly take much more of the timber in question than the one 
firm can produce and again the general acceptance of this species on 
the market is retarded, 
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The redwood produced by various species of the genus Shorea in 
the Philippines, Borneo, Dutch Kast Indies, and Federated Malay 
States is marketed in the East under a host of local names and else- 
where as Philippine mahogany, Borneo mahogany, Borneo cedar, 
Pacific maple, ete. This is not only unscientific, but it is also bad 
business practice. Similar instances could be cited for practically 
every Eastern tropical wood, with the exception of such internation- 
ally known timbers as teak; and if trade names are to be added, the 
confusion now existing will only become worse confounded. 

It would take considerable capital and a large amount of persever- 
ance to establish a selling organization to deal with tropical timbers 





EXTRACTING HARDWOOD TIMBER 


in markets of the Temperate Zone, but it is undoubtedly the outstand- 
ing need of the tropical lumbering industry to-day. The excellent 
scientific work in the identification and classification of timber 
species which has already been done has laid a foundation which, 
if not complete, is quite sufficient to build upon. There is every 
prospect for making such a selling organization a big commercial 
success, but it is doubtful whether capital will interest itself in such 
a venture without some lead by Government or some of our educa- 
tional institutions, and unfortunately the functions of a selling 
organization lie rather outside the scope of the activities of either. 
Nevertheless, the demand for such an organization exists, even if it 
is not fully felt by most producers; and if the mass of information 
already acquired as to the uses and suitability of tropical timbers 
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for various industrial purposes in Temperate Zones is to become of 
any immediate use, some organization will have to undertake the 
work. 

The writer has had some little experience of attempting to adjust 
a modern tropical logging enterprise to the vagaries of markets 
located at long distances without adequate selling representation 
in those markets. This experience has been in many instances very 
discouraging, and he is therefore able to appreciate fully the services 
which could be rendered any producer of tropical timber by an 
organization which was equipped to put him in touch with the right 
consumer. It is only reasonable to assume that consumers would 
at least equally appreciate such services. 

It seems clear enough that there is plenty of work to be done along 
the lines indicated. The first step called for would be a survey of 
the producing field with the aim of collecting accurate data as to 
the sources of supply of all tropical timbers which are now being 
produced in commercial quantities. As a complement to this, a 
study of the wood-using industries should be made to determine what 
timber products now coming forward in commercial quantities 
are chiefly required and by whom. Once these data were in hand, 
they could be put to immediate practical use in promoting the 
utilization of tropical timber products by the industries which are 
in greatest need of them. ‘This is the first and possibly the easiest 
part of the work that there is to be done. As regards tropical America 
at least, the biggest problem is the determination of the extent and 
value of the potential sources of supply. The aim should be to collect 
data of a nature which would enable the countries owning the forests 
to offer concessions to capital which would be attractive enough to 
interest it and at the same time be so constructed as to safeguard 
the forest resource. This is a piece of work which will take many 
years to accomplish in its entirety, but the field offers no obstacles 
to quick results. The focal points for the survey of the’ potential 
possibilities of tropical timber supplies should naturally be those which 
were covered by the first survey—i. e., present production points. 
Working from these, with a knowledge of the quantity and quality 
of production which can be immediately obtained, there would be 
a minimum of delay in getting into utilization the vast untouched 
forest resource which we know exists but as to which we have so 
little reliable information. 


SSS 


6¢ HEN, after a hundred centuries, posterity shall search 
for the origin of our public law, and shall recall the 
compacts that unified its destiny, they will handle 
with respect the protocols of the Isthmus. * * * 
Where, then, shall the Isthmus of Corinth be, in comparison with the 
Isthmus of Panama?” With these memorable words Bolivar closed 
his letter, dated December 7, 1824, inviting the American Republics 
to send plenipotentiaries to a Congress to be held in Panama for 
the purpose of forming a confederation ‘‘that should act as a council 
of appeal in times of conflicts and common danger, and which, more- 
over, would be a faithful interpreter of public treaties when difficulties 
should arise, and, in short, a conciliator in all our differences’ — 
objectives which are ideals in the statesmanship of to-day. 

Mindful of its historical heritage as the scene of the famous Congress 
which, in response to the letter quoted, assembled June 22, 1826, the 
Republic of Panama, as already recorded in the BULLETIN,’ has 
invited the Republics of the New World to join with her in a congress 
commemorative of that first centenary which was the “‘genesis of all 
later Pan American conferences held in various countries with the 
object of achieving a closer Inter-American understanding,” to 
quote the text of the law passed by the National Assembly of Panama 
ordaining the celebration of this anniversary. 

Arrangements for this Congress, which will be in session in the 
city of Panama from June 18 to June 25, 1926, are already well 
advanced. By executive decree of February 5, 1925, President 
Chiari appointed an organizing committee of three eminent citizens: 
Dr. Octavio Méndez Pereira, actual Minister of Public Instruction, 
Dr. Samuel Lewis, and Licentiate Fabian Velarde, and Sefior Victor 
M. Villalobos C. as Secretary. By decree of June 25, 1925, the origi- 
nal committee was authorized to add to its number if it so desired 
and to appoint a secretary general. The following important 
paragraphs are quoted from this decree: 


SSS 











Art. 5. The duties of the Organizing Committee are: : 

(a) To make all arrangements for the congress commemorative of the 
first centenary of the Congress of Panama, and for the participation therein 
of all the Latin-American nations and of the universities and _ scientific 
and learned societies of those countries. 

(b) To appoint in the respective capitals of the Latin-American nations 
committees which shall cooperate in arranging for the Congress by listing in- 
stitutions and persons to be invited to take part in the labors thereof, by 








1See BULLETIN of the Pan American Union, March, 1925. 
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securing representative delegations from their respective countries, and by 
proposing the questions which by reason of their importance should be 
submitted to the Congress. . . . 

Arr. 7. The member of the Congress shall be: 

(a) Official delegates of the nations represented. 

(b) Representatives of the universities, institutions, societies and scientific 
bodies of the American nations, and the citizens of the countries participating 
in the congress and foreigners there resident who may be invited by the 
Organizing Committee. j 

(c) The authors of papers presented to the Congress and accepted by the 
committee. 

Arr. 9. All members of the Congress will be entitled to attend its sessions, take 
part in discussions, and receive a copy of the publications issued by the Organizing 
Committee. 





THE SALA CAPITULAR IN PANAMA 


The scene of the first Pan American Congress convoked by Bolivar in 1826 


Arr. 10. Citizens of American countries who are noted for their learning may 
be made honorary members of the Congress Commemorative of the First Cen- 
tenary of the Pan American Congress convened in Panama, June 22, MEA, pro- 
vided the Congress deems it advisable to confer this honor. 

Art. 11. Within three days prior to the official inauguration, the Gonetess shall 
assemble for a preliminary session to elect its governing board, honorary presidents 
and vice presidents, and to designate its honorary members. 

The officers of the Organizing Committee shall preside over this session. 

Art. 12. The Congress shall hold plenary sessions, the opening and closing 
sessions to be marked with appropriate ceremony. 

Art. 13. Papers for the Congress will be received prior to and including June 10, 


eee. Authors unable to send their papers by this date should send to the General 
Secretariat the title and outline thereof, 
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Art. 14. The official languages of the Congress will be Spanish, English, and 
Portuguese. 

Art. 15. When the Congress opens, an executive committee shall be constituted, 
composed of the president of the Congress, the secretary general, and the presi- 
dents of the official delegations of the nations represented in the Congress, or such 
other persons as may be designated by said presidents as their representatives. 

Art. 16. The Executive Committee, with the advice of the presidents of dele- 
gations, shall propose the conclusions to be submitted to the vote of the Congress. 

Art. 17. The committee shall take action by majority vote, each country hav- 
ing one vote. 

Art. 18. The committee may appoint subcommittees from its members and 
shall submit a final report to the Congress for its adoption, this report to be accom- 
panied by an explanatory statement prepared by the secretary general. 





THE GOVERNMENT PALACE, PANAMA 


This edifice houses the National Assembly, the various executive departments and the National Theater 


In the fulfillment of its duties as prescribed by the foregoing reso- 
lutions, the Organizing Committee has suggested for the acliperation: 
of the Gomenee! the following list of aul bea 

1. Genesis and history of Bolfvar’s Congress (the so-called ‘‘Congress of 
Panama’’). 

2. Outline of a league in accord with Bolivar’s Pan American concepts. 

3. ON sepizeantorm of the future Bolivarian Pan American a Wein ents” 





2OCOXXVIII. The Third Pan American Scientific Congress recommends that there be established and 
organized in Panama a Pan American University as a means of joining together all the countries of the 
continent. The Pan American Union is charged with all matters referring to this organization, 
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4. Organization of the central bureau of bibliography and scientific and literary 
unification recommended by the Third Pan American Scientific Congress.’ 

5. Organization of the Gorgas Institute of Tropical Medicine. 

6. Panama as the chief center of Pan American interchange. 

7. Influence of the Congress of Bolivar on the development of international 
law. Influence of the Congress of Panama on the Pan Americanism of to-day. 

8. A practical method of obtaining more effective study of the principal 
languages spoken on the American continent. , 

9. Plan for diffusing a knowledge of the most important literary and scientific 
works by Pan American authors in schools and colleges. 

10. How to convert Panama into a continental center of science and commerce, 
thus fulfilling Bolfvar’s prophecy with regard to the Isthmus.! 

11. Influence of the Panama Canal on the development of America: 

(a) From the commercial point of view. 





THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF PANAMA, THE PRINCIPAL SECONDARY SCHOOL 


(b) From the political point of view. 
(c) From the social point of view. . 
(d) From the health point of view. 





®’CXLII. With relation to the proposals of Article VII, the Third Pan American Scientific Congress 
recommends to all the governments of the continent the creation of a central bibliographical office of 
Scientific and literary information whose expenses shall be covered pro rata by the adhering countries, 
this office to be installed in the capital of Panama. It shall coordinate and classify bibliographical papers 
it may receive, care for the books, periodicals, and documents sent to it, distribute such as are sent for this 
purpose, and publish at least every three months an American bibliographical bulletin to be circulated on 
a ee and in Europe and which shall contain all the biographical information and references 

ained. 

_The congress recommends also to all the American States the creation of offices of biographical informa- 
tion in each of the capitals of the continent that should gather and shape biographical papers of the scientific 
and literary production of their respective countries and send them at the end of each month to the central 
office at Panama; sending likewise to the central office publications that the author furnish therefor and 
distributing those received from the central office for that purpose, taking care that they arrive without 
fail at the destination, and fulfilling in general all the functions of office of international distribution and 
exchange, enjoying in connection therewith the fullest postal franking privilege. The offices established 
in the American capitals shall undertake likewise a service of general biographical information open to the 
ee ee such a way as to bring in contact among themselves the men of science and of literature in the 

4 “Tt seems that if the world should be obliged to choose its capital, the Isthmus of Panama would be 
selected for this great destiny, situated as it isin the center of the globe, having on the one side Asia and 
on the other Africa and Europe.”—From Bolivar’s letter of invitation to the Congress of Panama. 
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THE PROPOSED PAN AMERICAN MONUMENT TO BOLIVAR 


The coming Congress is to take the necessary steps for the erection of this monument to Bolivar, in com- 
pliance with a resolution adopted by the Fifth Pan American Conference which met in Santiago, Chile, 
in 1923. The Spanish sculptor, Benlliure, who was chosen for the work, has submitted this model. 
Above the head of Bolivar is inscribed, ‘‘ Liberty attained is superior to riches,’’ across which the figures 
petty and Peace clasp hands. Surmounting the monument is the condor, symbol of South America 
and freedom. 
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(e) From the scientific point of view. 
(f) From the Pan American point of view. 

The agenda and plans for the Commemorative Congress are of 
especial interest in connection with the carrying out of certain reso- 
lutions passed by the various Pan American conferences. The 
agenda, it will be noted, includes two resolutions passed by the Third 
Pan American Scientific Congress which took place in Lima last 
year, namely, those favoring the establishment of a Pan American 
University in Panama and the organization of certain bureaus. 
Moreover, Law No. 5 of 1925, which provided for the holding of the 
Commemorative Congress, gave the President of Panama explicit 
authority to proceed, in accord with the other Pan American nations, 
to establish such a university in Panama. 

This law also provides that the Executive shall take the steps neces- 
sary for the erection in Panama of a monument to Bolivar, in com- 
pliance with a resolution passed by the Fifth Pan American Con- 
ference, held in Santiago in 1923, this monument to be a joint homage 
of the Pan American Republics to the memory of the great Liberator, 
“to commemorate his initiative in convoking a Pan American 
Congress to study with the cooperation of all the Governments of 
America the great problems of the New World.” The eminent 
Spanish sculptor Benlliure has been chosen for this important work, 
and he has already submitted an imposing project, in which the 
central figure, inthe round, represents Bolivar in thoughtful attitude, 
a bas-relief on either side depicting scenes connected with his heroic 
history. Above Bolivar’s head are inscribed his words “Liberty 
attained is superior to riches,” across which two youthful figures, 
incarnating Liberty and Peace, clasp hands, while above broods the 
condor, symbol at once of South America and freedom unfettered by 
the limitations of space. The rear of the monument is also embel- 
lished by figures and reliefs. 

The plans as briefly outlined here have made no mention of the 
Inter-American Student Congress which is to be held at the time of the 
Centenary, an event in itself of continental significance. Many 
festivities will also take place in connection with the celebration in 
which the Republic of Panama has invited her sister nations of this 
hemisphere to join, an invitation to which they have responded with 
enthusiasm. Of the 16 nations which had replied by the end of 
July, 1925, 10 stated their definite intention of sending delegates, 
while the other 6 expressed the liveliest interest, which promises 
further action upon receipt of the program of the Congress. 

In replying to the invitation on behalf of his Government, Sefior 
don José M. Gonzalez Valencia, Minister of Colombia in Panama, 
well expressed the general sentiment when he said: “For my part, 
I take pleasure in recognizing that the official acts looking toward the 
assembly of the Pan American Congress in this city are a manifesta- 
tion of true Americanism as well as a just tribute to the memory of the 
Liberator, which reflect the highest honor on the Republic of Panama.” 
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S a consequence of the natural mineral wealth of what was 

originally known as Alto Peru, to-day the Republic of 

Bolivia, it has been the scene of extensive mining exploi- 

tation from the time of its discovery by Spain, and even 

before. This perhaps explains why Bolivia was one of the first of 

Latin-American countries to seriously consider industrial questions 
in general—particularly what is called the “labor problem.” 

One of the well-known causes which influenced the South American 
Republics to fight for their independence was the arbitrary treatment 
of native workers by the local Spanish authorities, particularly those 
engaged in the mines. Historians to-day have clearly shown that 
many of the abuses originally and even still attributed to the Spanish 
Crown were committed on their own initiative by the local Colonial 
authorities, who at that distance did not fear to exploit the Indians 
mercilessly, in spite of the many laws for improving the condition of 
native workers decreed by the Spanish Government. 

Since the establishment of the Republic a number of laws have 
been passed by the Bolivian Congress in favor of mine workers and 
other employees, but in a somewhat spasmodic and _ superficial 
manner, without the necessary investigation of the conditions under- 
lying the abuses which it was sought to remedy, thus accomplishing 
little of permanent benefit. In the last two years, however, a very 
real and definite effort has been made to improve labor conditions, 
with the encouraging result that three extremely important laws 
have been passed which are thoroughly in keeping with the latest 
legislation on the subject in other countries. These laws deal with 
the following subjects: 

Labor accident compensation, the eight-hour day and working 
conditions, and compulsory insurance for workers. <A free transla- 
tion of the first named follows: 


LABOR ACCIDENT COMPENSATION LAW 


Articte No. 1. By accident is understood any organic injury suffered by a 
worker while employed by another or as a consequence of that employment. 
By employer is understood a private person, a company or enterprise, an owner, 
a lessee or contractor who causes work to be executed, or one who carries on one 
or more industries. 





1 This compilation is in no sense an exact translation of the text of the laws reviewed. For the latter, 
recourse must be had to the official text in the corresponding issues of the Gaceta Oficial. 
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The State is considered an employer in relation to work which it orders to 
be done. A worker is understood to be one who habitually labors in an ocecu- 
pation, trade, or profession for the benefit of another; also commercial employees 
and apprentices in workshops or factories. Persons employed in domestic service 
are excepted. 

When work or labor, as a whole, is let on contract the contractor is considered 
the employer, but the responsibility of the original employer still subsists. 

Arr. No. 2. Work, in the different forms specified in the regulations of the 
present law, is performed subject to the employer’s responsibility for accidents 
suffered by the laborer while at work or as a consequence thereof. This applies 
equally to cases where the worker suffers an accident in agricultural or forestal 
exploitations in which machinery is employed. 

Art. No. 3. Incapacity for work may be partial or complete, temporary or 
permanent; partial when the worker because of accident is unable to follow his 





LABORERS AT THE COROCORO MINE, BOLIVIA 


Open workings in one of the great copper mines of the country - 


trade or profession but is still able to do another kind of work; temporary when 
he is unable to work for a period of from eight days to one year; permanent 
when he will never be able to work again. 

Art. No. 4. The industries or trades to which the previous article applies will 
be legally responsible for accidents only when they have a working capital of 
over 20,000 bolivianos, and when the injured worker has been in their employ 
at least two weeks before the accident occurs. If these conditions do not exist, 
the responsibility of the employer is limited to paying one month’s wages for tem- 
porary incapacity and twice this amount if the incapacity is permanent or if the 
worker dies. If the incapacity due to the accident does not exceed six days, there 
will be no responsibility whatever. 

Art. No. 5. The compensation referred to in the previous article will be sub- 
ject to the following apportionment according to whether the incapacity due to 
the accident is partial, temporary, or permanent: 
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(a) If the worker’s incapacity is temporary, the employer shall pay him 
an amount equal to one-half of his daily wage while under treatment, 
provided this is not over a year beginning from the day of the accident; 
if incapacity lasts over a year, it will be rated as permanent and will be 
compensated accordingly. If the laborer disagrees with his employer as to 
the amount of his compensation, it is understood that the minimum will be 
2.50 bolivianos per day. If the laborer is paid by the piece, he will receive 
one-half of the average amount earned daily. If the latter varies, com- 
pensation shall be equal to one-half of the amount earned during the month 
immediately prior to the accident. 2 

(b) If incapacity is partial, total compensation shall not exceed 18 months’ 
wages. 

(c) If incapacity is permanent, the worker has the right to a total compen- 
sation not less than two years’ wages, to be paid at one time. 





LABORERS DRYING COPPER 


In this process, as well as in sorting ores, women have become expert assistants 


(d) If partial incapacity is caused, compensation shall be equal to one 
year’s wages, provided that the employer gives the worker another occupa- 
tion compatible with this physical condition, with a wage not less than the 
one he was receiving before the accident. 

Art. No. 6. When an accident causes the death of a worker, the employer 
must pay the funeral expenses to an amount not exceeding 100 bolivianos, and a 
compensation equal to the worker’s wages for two years, to be paid in one install- 
ment, to the members of the family who were dependent upon him and who are 
entitled to support in accordance with civil law. In such cases the heirs will be 
governed by the Civil Law Code, the compensation being rated as lucrative 
property. 

Art. No. 7. Payment of compensation will be made by the employer at the 
end of each month, except in the case of total disability or death, when compen- 
sation will be made as hereinbefore stated in one payment. 
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Art. No. 8. Employers may transfer their responsibility under Articles Nos. 
1 and 3 to another entity paid to insure their respective laborers, provided such 
entity is duly constituted and authorized by the Government, and provided also 
that the workers are insured for an amount not less than the compensation to 
which they are entitled under this law. 

Art. No. 9. In case of the death of a worker, the employer is authorized, if 
the heirs agree, to pay the latter a pension for life instead of the lump compensa- 
tion specified in Article No. 6 of this law, provided that this pension is duly 
guaranteed and proportionate to two years’ wages plus legal interest. 

Art. No. 10. Pending the creation of the Bureau of Labor,? complaints of 
accidents shall be made to the judge of the respective district who shall proceed 
in accordance with Article No. 3, Title 6, Book 2, of the Civil Code, action to 
follow the law suit in an ordinary way. No appeal will be admitted. 

Art. No. 11. In all police stations a ‘‘ Register of labor accidents’’ shall be 
kept. This register shall serve as a basis for the investigation of accidents and 
compliance with this law. The said register shall contain details of the injuries 
received. 

Art. No. 12. The worker, or in case of his death his legal heirs, must within 
eight hours after examination by a physician, inform the nearest court or police 
station of the accident and, if there is no physician, within eight hours after 
examination by two empirics, except when prevented for some reason which must 
be stated. The same procedure must be followed by the employer, within the 
specified time, after he is cognizant of the accident, under penalty of a fine of 100 
bolivianos. The authority or judge who delays the proceedings, in addition to the 
penal responsibility, will be fined 100 bolivianos to be collected by his immediate 
superior who shall take cognizance of the complaint. For this purpose, the 
workers will be considered as ‘‘distressed poor.’ 

Art. No. 13. The worker who becomes incapacitated from disease con- 
tracted because of his employment, or the heirs of a worker who dies, shall be 
compensated in the same manner as provided for accidents. The employer shall 
record in the ‘‘ Register of labor accidents’’ any injury or sickness from which 
the worker was suffering at the time he enters his employ. 

Art. No. 14. If the employer goes into bankruptcy, the amounts due workers 
on account of compensation shall be considered as preferred claims in accordance 
with Article No. 1444, paragraph 4, Civil Code. The benefits of this law may 
not be waived. 

Art. No. 15. Compensation for labor accidents is not seizable and, when due 
to legal heirs, is nontransferable. Legal action on account of labor accidents is 
outlawed one year after the occurrence of the accident. 

Art. No. 16. The employers or the corresponding insurance companies are 
required to establish a special fund which shall be a ‘“‘Guaranteed account’’ and 
in which shall be deposited: 

(a) Compensation due because of death, when the worker leaves no heirs. 

(b) Payments referred to in Article No. 7, when the beneficiaries die with- 
out legal heirs, or intestate. 

(c) Compensation or revenue from same due foreigners who have left 
the country. 

(d) The amount of fines imposed for failure to comply with the provisions 
of this law. The money credited to this account shall be used solely in the 
payment of compensation not otherwise paid because of the legal bank- 
ruptcy of the respective employers. 





2 This bureau was duly organized in 1925 in accordance with an act of Jan. 19, 1924, and a decree of July 
21, 1924. 
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Art. No. 17. The Bureau of Labor, in cooperation with the Secretary of 
Industry, shall prescribe obligatory welfare and safety regulations for all indus- 
tries, factories, and enterprises throughout the country. 

Art. No. 18. Women and children are entitled to all the benefits prescribed by 
this law for male workers of legal age. 

Art. No. 19. Payment of hospital and medical expenses does not release the 
employer from his obligation to pay compensation. 

Art. No. 20. Expenses for medicine and medical treatment in case of accident 
and during subsequent treatment shall be paid by the employer, such payment 
giving him no right to discount same from the amount of compensation due. 

Art. No. 21. The Chief Executive of the national government shall prescribe 
the regulations for administering the present law. 

In conclusion it may be stated that the Bolivian consul in San 
Francisco, Don Alberto Palacios, has recently issued a detailed 
summary, in English, of the provisions included in the act establishing 
the eight-hour day and, also, of that covering workers’ obligatory 
insurance, copies of which may be obtained on request. 
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HE marked interest in highway construction and the national 
programs already under way in the greater part of the 
American republics are favorable indications of the growing 
understanding of the economic and social importance of 

highways and other means of communication. Such construction 
appears to have received a decided impetus from the visit of the Pan 
American Highway Commission to the United States in 1924, when 
the members of the commission had an opportunity to appreciate the 
benefits which that country derives from its systems of roads and 
highways. 

It is interesting to note that since that memorable visit several of 
the Latin American nations have established their own highway 
education boards, organizations which are affiliated with the Pan 
American Highway Education Board founded in Washington July 1, 
1924, by the commission mentioned, the principal object of which 
is the study and promotion in the Pan American nations of the 
fundamental principles of highway development. 

As an example of the activities now under way and an evidence of 
the enthusiasm which has been awakened, Chile may be cited. <A 
highway education board was founded in that country on August 22, 
1924, which, half a year later, in order to arouse national inter- 
est in the problems relating to highway improvement, opened seven 
competitions to the public. 

The first of these competitions was for posters on any subject bear- 
ing on the advantages to the nation of good roads. The second 
offered a prize for a motion picture scenario which could be used as 
propaganda on the same vital subject. The third was more tech- 
nical, calling for nothing less than a study of the best route for the 
Santiago-Valparaiso highway, taking into consideration the longi- 
tudinal profile and the transverse section in relation to the probable 
traffic and recommending, also, the most suitable and economical 
method of construction. The most satisfactory types of construc- 
tion for the various provinces or zones of the country were to be 
submitted in the fourth competition, due weight to be given to such 
factors as amount of traffic, location of roads and the utilization of 
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available local materials suitable for construction. The fifth com- 
petition, open to high school students, called for essays on the ad- 
vantages of good roads, while in the sixth, theses submitted by civil 
engineers for their respective degrees were invited, these theses to 
deal with the technical, financial, or administrative aspects of highway 
construction and conservation. The subject of the last competition 
was a complete scheme for marking the highways of the various 
provinces. 

It is clear that in planning these competitions the Chilean Highway 
Education Board desired to cover practically the whole field of high- 
way construction in such a way as to appeal both to the public and to 
technical experts, and in such practical fashion that the prize-winning 
projects would be useful to the board, and to the country at large, in 
actual highway construction. 

The cash prizes for these competitions varies from 100 to 6,000 
pesos, the latter sum being offered to the successful competitor in the 
scheme for the Santiago-Valparaiso highway, while the award for the 
sixth competition—that for engineering theses—is an eight-months’ 
course of study on practical highway construction in the United 
States. The closing dates of the first, second, fifth, and seventh com- 
petitions are already past, but the third, fourth, and sixth remain 
open until February 15, 1926, May 1, 1926, and January 1, 1927, 
respectively. 

The National Government has taken part in this movement by 
creating, through the Ministry of Public Works, a permanent body 
to be called the Highway Congress, whose duty it is to promote high- 
way improvement through the study of the various problems relating 
to construction, conservation, and service. Membership in this con- 
gress is open to departmental highway boards, organizations and in- 
dividuals accepting its statutes and contributing to its maintenance. 
An executive committee has been appointed charged with the duty of 
drafting the statutes and regulations of the congress, and of organ- 
izing the first session which is to take place in September, 1926. 

No reference to recent Chilean progress in road designing and 
construction would be even superficially complete without some 
appreciative mention of Caminos y Turismo, the official organ of the 
Asociacién de Automovilistas of Valparaiso, which under the able and 
constructive administration of Don Hector Vigil, its editor and 
founder, is carrying on a vigorous campaign for more and better 
roads—a campaign not the least of whose virtues is the rousing of the 
national consciousness to the beauty and the essential unity of the 
3,000-miles-long stretch of its native soil. 

Such intelligent and practical procedures as the foregoing, in com- 
bination with the many other kindred activities looking toward high- 
way development in the Latin American nations, together with the 





Courtesy of The South Pacifie Mail 
THE SAN CRISTOBAL RAILWAY, SANTIAGO, CIIILE 


Two views of the recently inaugurated funicular railway which makes the ascent of the San Oristobal hill 
possible with ease and comfort. Upper: Tho station at the foot of the hill, Lower: One of the cars 
making the ascent, 
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erowing importance of motor transportation, give rise to the expecta- 
tion that at no distant day these vast territories to the southward will 
be covered with a network of roads contributing not only to national 
and international wealth and well-being, but to the promotion of 
friendship between men, not merely within, but beyond the limits 
of the respective national boundaries. 


THE NEW ROAD UP SAN CRISTOBAL? 


Not the least among the many attractions of the Chilean capital 
is the picturesque hill of San Cristobal, its summit crowned by a 
colossal statue of the Virgin. For many years past this hill has 
been visited by the faithful of Santiago as a place of pilgrimage, 
testified to by the numerous crosses placed at the angles of the zig- 
zag path that led laboriously to the crest. . . . Much higher 
than that celebrated “beauty spot” the hill of Santa Lucia, the 
view obtained from the top is incomparably finer, extending far over 
the central plain of Chile and affording magnificent vistas of the 
cordillera and the coast range. Below, the city is spread out like a 
map, in the midst of which Santa Lucia can scarcely be distinguished 
among the house tops and spires. 

It was an excellent initiative on the part of the authorities to plant 
this somewhat out of the way and neglected hill with public gardens, 
which in due time will convert it into the pride of Santiago and one 
of the show spots of South America. For long it was too difficult for 
many people to ascend without undue expenditure of energy, and 
although the motor road brought the summit within reach of all who 
could afford it, the hill as a place of public resort was incomplete until 
the recent completion of the Funicular Railway, photographs of which 
are given on the opposite page. It will be seen from these that the 
work has been one of considerable magnitude, involving the expendi- 
ture of much money and engineering skill. The large and commodi- 
ous cars now render it possible for all to visit the summit of the hill 
and the public gardens with comfort, ease, and safety and the enter- 
prise of the proprietors of the line will undoubtedly meet with the 
pecuniary reward that so admirable a contribution to the civic 
attractions of the Chilean capital merits. 





1 The South Pacific Mail, Valparaiso, Chile, Aug. 6, 1925. 








UNITED STATES EN 
BASSY AT MEXICO CITY’ 


NOTHER step in the acquisition by the United States 
Government of adequate Government-owned buildings for 
the use of its representatives abroad was taken when the 
new building for the chancery of the American Embassy 

at Mexico City was erected at the corner of Calles Niza and Londres. 
Some years ago Mr. George T. Summerlin, then Chargé d’Affaires, 
was authorized to expend $150,000, appropriated by Congress in 
June, 1914, for an Embassy building. 

The property, however, cost only $100,000 and the Department of 
State authorized the Embassy in 1923 to employ a competent architect 
in Mexico City to prepare plans and specifications for an additional 
building to house the offices of the Embassy so that Londres 102 
might be exclusively a residence for the Ambassador. Accordingly, 
after due consideration of the problem involved, Mr. J. EK. Campbell, 
an American citizen, was selected. Mr. Campbell has many impor- 
tant buildings in Mexico to his credit where he has practiced for 25 
years. Mr. Campbell is not only a member of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects, but also a graduate of the Mexican Beaux Arts. 

In October, 1924, a contract was signed on behalf of the United 
States Government, by Mr. H. F. Arthur Schoenfield, the then 
Chargé d’Affaires ad interim, with Mr. Campbell, to perform the 
work under the direction of Mr. H. Dorsey Newson, Second Secre- 
tary of the Embassy, who is named in the contract as Supervising 
Architect and Special Representative of the Department of State. 

The present building is of monolithic construction of brick and 
stucco and reinforced concrete with an entrance feature, cornices and 
colonnade of quarried stone. The problem has been particularly 
well solved by the architect as it follows the general design of the old 
building at Londres 102, duplicating the colonnade on the garden side 
so that the entire grouping forms a harmonious and dignified head- 
quarters for the representative of the United States in Mexico, and 
for the transaction of the business of the American Government. 

The new building is two stories in height and contains on the ground 
floor the necessary offices for the staff of the Embassy, including an 
office for the Counselor, Secretaries, Military Attachés, rooms for 
files, code work and waiting room for the Ambassador and stenog- 
raphers, as well as a reinforced concrete strong room which is fire and 

















1 The American Foreign Service Journal, Washington, D. C., October, 1925. 
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burglar proof, for the protection of the archives and records of the 
Embassy, which date from 1825 and give a chronological history of 
the relations between the United States and Mexico since that 
time, together with much other interesting official correspondence 
exchanged between the two governments. 

On the second floor provision is made for a law library, offices, and 
apartments for the bachelor Secretaries of the staff. . . 

At the present time the United States owns 8 embassy buildings, 
4 of which are in Latin America, 6 legations, 2 of which are located in 
El Salvador and Costa Rica, respectively, totaling 14, and our busi- 
ness men look forward to the time when they may see a government 
owned embassy or legation in every foreign capital of the world. .. . 

From the recent legislation and awakened interest in the country 
in the subject of Uncle Sam owning homes for his foreign representa- 
tives, it may be expected that the United States before long will be 
among the foremost of the nations who have realized that their repre- 
sentatives abroad must be provided with a proper and dignified set- 
ting in which to discharge the duty of interpreting their country’s 
policies. 
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HE following article on the cost of living and operating an 
office in Argentina is based on a report prepared for the 
United States Department of Commerce by the American 
Trade Commissioner in Buenos Aires. 

In Buenos Aires, where most of the foreigners other than immi- 
grants are located, the cost of living is considerably higher than in 
most cities in the United States. Rents and clothing are the two 
largest items in the household budget. The housing question is a 
grave one, for notwithstanding a building boom which has progressed 
for several years, there is still a scarcity of suitable houses and apart- 
ments and speculation in real estate continues. Clothing prices run 
about 25 per cent above those in the United States. Prices of food- 
stuffs and household goods are nearer our own levels. 

Aside from expense, living in Argentina is agreeable. Climatic 
and sanitary conditions are good, and there are no prevailing diseases 
other than those common in the United States. The spring months 
of September, October, and November and the autumn months of 
April and May are cool and delightful. The summers are not very 
hot except for a few days in February. June, July, and August are 
cold and disagreeable, because houses are not heated. Central heat- 
ing plants are the exception rather than the rule, making it necessary 
to bundle up more than Americans are accustomed to do. The 
average winter temperature is probably between 45 and 55° F., 
although it frequently drops to 32. Snowfall is almost unknown in 


Buenos Aires. 
LIVING EXPENSES 


The figures here given are for the city of Buenos Aires, and are 
stated in Argentine paper pesos. During the past few months the 
exchange value of the paper peso has been about 41 cents United 
States currency. Living expenses in interior towns may be calcu- 
culated as about 15 per cent below those in Buenos Aires. 

Apartments are available, both furnished and unfurnished, but in 
general they do not afford the conveniences of those in the United 
States. Kitchens are usually detached from the main group of rooms, 
and except in the very newest buildings there are no closets. Cen- 
tral heating plants are very unusual, being found only in some of the 





! From American Weekly, Buenos Aires, June 6, 1925. 
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newer apartment houses and in ‘‘chalets” now being built in the 
suburbs. Some of the newer houses have fireplaces. i 

Unfurnished houses of four to six rooms (in stating the number of 
the rooms the kitchen, bath and servants’ rooms are omitted) within 
the city limits, which include the suburbs of Belgrano and Devoto, 
where most of the Americans live, rent for from 250 to 450 pesos per 
month, depending upon their location and condition. Many local 
representatives of American firms find it advisable to pay from 500 
to 600 pesos per month for better appointed houses in the better sec- 
tions of the city. Furnished apartments are usually at the rate of 
100 to 250 pesos above their rental unfurnished. The foregoing 
prices are for houses and apartments of the class usually rented by 
Americans, and do not include luxurious or elaborate quarters in the 
best sections of the city. 

Most houses are now equipped with bath and toilet fixtures. Gas 
and electricity are supplied within the city limits, and electricity is 
available not only in most of the suburbs of Buenos Aires, but in 
almost all interior towns. Running water and sewers are provided 
within the Federal district, which includes the principal suburbs out- 
side of Buenos Aires. In suburbs outside the city limits each house 
has a well and windmill, and a septic tank for the disposal of sewage. 

Leases are almost invariably required, the minimum term being 
generally two years but sometimes one. The signature of a commer- 
cial house as guaranty on the lease is usually required. Heat, light, 
gas, and often water are for the account of the lessee. Electric and 
gas fixtures, excepting the simpler connections, are not furnished with 
the apartment. Tenants pay a small initial fee for the installation 
of gas meter and gas stove and a monthly rental of from 1.20 to 5 
pesos for the stove. Gas water heaters are sold by the gas company 
to the tenant, the cost, installed, being 240 pesos. Usually an out- 
going tenant sells the heater to the incoming one at a reduced figure. 
Wood and coal burning salamanders and kerosene stoves are the 
usual means of winter heating. Ordinarily, there is no provision for 
storage of wood or coal, and these are bought at retail in small 
quantities. In this way anthracite coal costs 80 pesos and soft coal 
and wood 50 pesos per ton. A conservative estimate for fuel (coal, 
wood, gas) for cooking and heating in a 4-room house for a family of 
3 and 1 servant is 90 pesos per month during the 6 winter months 
and 60 pesos per month for other months. Water rent for a small 
house is 18 pesos per quarter. 

The rates for gas, electricity, and telephone in the Federal district 
are as follows: Gas (for domestic use), 0.205 peso per cubic meter. 

Electricity (for domestic use), 0.115 peso gold (0.26 peso paper) 
per kilowatt-hour up to capacity of installation for 30 hours; excess 
at 50 per cent lower rate. 
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Telephone (household use), 37.10 pesos per quarter. In other 
cities and towns rates are higher. 

The social customs of Argentina do not permit the matron of the 
house to do the housework, as in the United States, and the employ- 
ment of servants is universal. The average American household in 
Buenos Aires employs two servants. The average wage paid is 65 
pesos per month, but experienced cooks demand from 100 to 120 
pesos. When oly one servant is employed, she is usually paid from 
70 to 80 pesos a month. The servants are generally newly arrived 
peasant immigrants from Spain or Italy. They are not accustomed 
to modern household appointments, and it is necessary to calculate a 
large depreciation and replacement on furniture and household 
equipment, due to careless handling. 

Marketing is done almost entirely by the servants, in the central 
markets, street markets, or in the stores. The stores ordinarily have 
fixed prices, but bargaining is still universal in the markets. The 
servants usually attempt to make a commission on their purchases, 
but the resulting cost is not greater to the householder, as the servant 
is generally able to make the purchases at the minimum bargain 
price. Bread, milk, and ice are delivered to the door at fixed hours. 
Vegetable and fruit carts also serve from door to door, at prices slightly 
above those in the markets. 

Vegetables and fruits vary in price an the season. The marketing 
of truck-garden products is not well organized, and any serious 
disturbance, such as a few days of hearer =Etin, will cause sharp 
advances in the prices for short periods. The average minimum 
prices at the height of the season are as follows: 


Pesos. 
PAIS DATA CUS Bes Sayers ik etn ST So ee Ts a ee apa deepen ee per bunch__ 0. 40 
(Green peas nt s5 ass Sete oe AS = aes Pte Pegs ee ea een ian arene per kilo__ .80 
@mion sess Cpe ere eR i en 2s Sy, cee Wi 2 re hee Aiea ene a dose) 
GTC Se hee eta I a pe SS ae) A ey an nr ie doesn 60 
Np ples (Grom, WimitecdlS tates) esses eee een eee eee per dozen__ 4. 00 
Oranges 2 2 ei a ee Cn Se rep pee dots GO 
BHO Oe Les 2 ins ae re ae te eee a ay BY oli co) i ane ay ibe ag ee dos eeO 
Grape br iit ee a a er ee NE eC Sis Ese thea y= eae each__ .40 
FAT Ce Taisho ee a aa 2 aE eS tree a eee On COnss5. os HD 


Manufactured articles of all kinds cost more in Argentina than in 
the United States. This applies to furniture, crockery, utensils, 
medicines, toilet articles, toys, and supplies. Small articles of com- 
mon household use which require frequent replacement and which in 
the United States can be bought at chain stores for 5 or 10 cents, 
commonly cost from 0.40 to 1.50 pesos in Buenos Aires. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that an American with a wife 
can hardly be expected to maintain a household in Buenos Aires on 
a decent basis, worthy of the representative of a responsible American 
firm, on less than 1,200 pesos per month. 
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ACCOMMODATIONS FOR TRANSIENTS 


The following is a list of the Buenos Aires hotels usually patronized 
by American travelers, with their minimum rates for rooms without 
private baths: 
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1 Meals at the rates of 314 pesos for lunch and 6 pesos for dinner. 


In interior towns the average American plan rate is from 8 to 15 
pesos per day. The hotels in the smaller cities are not modern, and 
American travelers often find it necessary to pay more for supple- 
mentary food and service. 

In Buenos Aires there are numerous boarding houses, mostly run by 
English women, offering accommodations to English and American 
transients. The usual price for board and single room and the use 
of bath is 150 pesos per month. The food and accommodations of 
these houses are generally inferior, and American traveling men do 
not ordinarily patronize them, preferring second-rate or smaller hotels 
when it is desired to economize. At the smaller native hotels sin- 
gle room and board are obtainable at 10 to 12 pesos per day. Heat 
is not furnished in boarding houses, and is provided only in the first 
two of the hotels listed above. Americans living in boarding houses 
usually buy one or two oil beaters, at 26 pesos each, and kerosene 
at 4.50 pesos per 5-gallon can. 


CLOTHING AND INCIDENTALS 


Wearing apparel is one of the largest items of individual expense, 
the cost of women’s clothing being especially high. The business 
suit worn by the average American in Buenos Aires costs 180 pesos. 
Locally made linen collars for men cost 1 peso each; locally made 
felt hats, 26 pesos, and ordinary shirts of cotton or zephyr, 12 pesos 


each. 
PROFESSIONAL SERVICE 


Americans and British in Argentina invariably patronize the Amer- 
ican and British dentists and British physicians located in the 
principal cities. The physicians charge 10 pesos for an office call 
or for a house call within easy radius, though house calls may be 
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much higher. One popular English physician, located in a suburb 
where a large proportion of the Americans live, charges only 5 pesos 
for an ordinary office call. Fees for work done by American den- 
tists in Argentina may be calculated as double those charged in the 
United States. Native clerks and office employees obtain free 
medical and dental attention in the Government dispensaries, paying 
only the actual cost of the medicines used. 


RELATION OF WAGES TO COST OF LIVING 


The following table shows the trend of wages in relation to the 
cost of living from 1914 to 1923: 
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NO a a ee ee yee ee 100 100 100 
QU Re RSS eh ee Se SE eS Se) Le a eS Bs ee ee 169 105 62 
UPON ve as eek Se US A eA AI ee eS SEES Cae ree 160 133 83 
TROPPO Seen ae ae ac aa a ae en oe en a pea ee pe S| | 186 162 87 
AG 2 rates Maree LRN tease CRs Oe Sina ae etl tes a ee oe eos reer 166 177 106 
HG DD poe eer Se NUM Aaa Pe ae Sat eae CS ey nln ei eee Dees ee ee eee eee 139 171 123 
LO QS Ses reales Le SES ee ee i ert Se ee ee eee 136 171 126 








In considering this table it must be borne in mind that wages were 
always low in rélation to living costs, and that the increase of the 
former over the latter is not so significant as 1t would be if in years 
past the average laborer had received anything like what would be 
considered a living wage in the United States. 


OFFICE OPERATING COSTS 


Office employees of American firms are largely Argentines or 
Europeans. In all there are less than 3,000 Americans in the Re- 
public, of whom perhaps 2,500 are in the capital, so that they con- 
stitute a very small proportion of the total population of 9,700,000, 
or of the 1,800,000 in Buenos Aires. Americans find little oppor- 
tunity for suitable employment in Argentina, because, with the low 
wage scale and the high cost of living they can not compete with the 
natives and Kuropeans. The standards of labor, wages, and living 
in Argentina more nearly approximate those of Europe than of the 
United States, so that conditions of employment are not generally 
attractive to citizens of the latter country. This is true of all lines 
of employment, either skilled or unskilled, and not only in Argentina 
but throughout South America. Moreover, excepting the meat- 
packing plants, which are chiefly American, the industries and 
utilities of Argentina are largely owned by Europeans, who favor 
their own nationals in the matter of employment. 
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As a rule, clerical and stenographic positions are filled from the 
large supply of Anglo-Argentines, who are usually well equipped 
with both the Spanish and English languages, and can be hired for 
moderate salaries. American companies operating in Argentina 
employ their own nationals for a few of the more important positions, 
usually selecting these employees through the home offices in the 
United States. The average pay of an ordinary clerk is 250 pesos 
per month. Beginners, young women or boys, may be obtained for 
as little as 150 pesos. The older and more experienced clerks obtain 
up to 450 pesos. Bookkeepers of ordinary ability, without responsi- 
bility, rank as clerks with the same salaries. Expert male book- 
keepers receive as high as 500 pesos per month. American and Brit- 
ish firms usually bring their head bookkeepers out from the home 
offices, paying them up to 1,500 pesos per month. 

A good native English-language stenographer, male or female, 
obtains 400 pesos per month, although they are sometimes obtainable 
for less. American and British stenographers who act as secretaries 
or who are in charge of the office sections are paid considerably more, 
depending on their training and class of business. Native stenog- 
raphers without [English-language qualifications, and of average 
ability, range in pay from 150 to 300 pesos per month. 

Salesmen usually work on a small salary with commission and 
traveling expenses, though some of them work on commission only. 
The monthly base salary is from 150 to 600 pesos. Commissions 
are unlimited, there being records of American houses haying panel 
as high as 10,000 pesos to a salesman in one month. & 

Rentals for office quarters are somewhat higher in Buenos NS 
than in cities of the United States. Suites of four rooms, for in- 
stance, bring as much as 500 to 700 pesos per month, dependine 
upon their location. A suite of four inside office rooms having about 
80 square meters floor space will cost between 550 and 600 pesos 
per month. In a new American office building, charges for outside 
suites of three or four rooms with an approximate floor area of 100 
square meters run well over 700 pesos per month, but this rate in- 
cludes light, heat, and janitor service. Cleaning charges, where they 
constitute a separate item, may be estimated at 40 to 50 pesos per 


month. fe. | 
THE GENERAL LABOR SITUATION sail 





Native Argentines and immigrants from southern Kurope make up 
the bulk of the lower grade of labor. Immigration restriction in n_the 
United States has diverted the flow of immigrants to South America, 
so that in Argentina labor has been reasonably plentiful, and lately 
labor troubles have been infrequent and unimportant. The compul- 
sory pension law, taking effect April 1, 1924, provides for deductions 
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of 5 per cent on all wages and salaries, and has been a disturbing 
element, being unpopular with employers and employees alike. With 
high living costs, the people resent reduction of their incomes and 
demand increases in pay to cover these deductions. Wage conces- 
sions have already been obtained in some lines of employment. 


WAGES 


Unskilled day laborers may be hired in Buenos Aires for as low 
as 4 pesos per day, although the average wage of the peon is stated 
by the National Department of Labor to be 4.65 pesos per day. 
The usual wage of a porter is 70 to 90 pesos per month, with living 
quarters. Porters in commercial buildings also receive gratuities 
for cleaning offices, and similar services. 

In comparing wages in Argentina with those in the United States 
it must be borne in mind that the standard of living for laborers, 
mechanics and clerks is much lower in Argentina than in the United 
States. Workmen in Buenos Aires live in densely packed houses and 
are not accustomed to the clothing or luxuries enjoyed by workmen 
in the United States. It is the practice to calculate that the Ameri- 
can workmen coming to Argentina needs double the salary he re- 
ceived in the United States in order to live on the same basis that he 
did at home. 

A local factory which recently brought 12 machinists from the 
United States was obliged to pay them at the rate of $6,000, United 
States currency, per annum. As indicated above, the pension law 
requires every employee to contribute 5 per cent of his wages to the 
pensions fund, and the employer to contribute an equal sum. These 
amounts must be considered in figuring the cost of labor. 
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ARGENTINA 


NationaL Livestock Exposirion.—The annual Livestock Ex- 
position held at Palermo under the auspices of the Sociedad Rural 
Argentina was a great success, the formal opening on August 21, 
1925, being attended by His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales 
and another distinguished visitor, the Maharajah of Kapurtala 

In his opening address the Minister of Agriculture, Doctor Le 
Breton, referred to the great part played by sons of the United King- 
dom in the development of the Argentine livestock industry, which, 
according to the Herd Book, has 227,700 pedigreed cattle of British 
breeds, or 98.83 per cent of the ailien eed cattle on Argentine stock 
farms, worth about 666,000,000 pesos, or 99.50 per cent of the value 
of all pedigreed cattle in the country. 

Interesting features of the exposition were the parade of champions 
of different breeds, the exhibition of horses ending with a review of 
native-bred horses ridden by horsemen in gaucho costume, and the 
sale of the grand champion Shorthorn bull for 152,000 pesos, or 
about $62,320. The American Weekly of Buenos Aires says that 
higher prices have been paid in other countries for champions in the 
dairy class but never for a Shorthorn. 

POULTRY BREEDING PROPAGANDA.—On August 25, 1925, the 
Ministry of Agriculture sent out over the Central Argentine Railroad 
an agricultural mission composed of two engineers, an agronomist 
and a group of women instructors in home economics to give instruc- 
tion in poultry raising to farmers and landowners in the rural regions. 
The mission has two special cars, one containing the poultry exposi- 
tion and poultry-raising equipment and the other accommadtions 
for the mission. Lectures illustrated with slides and motion pictures 
will be given, as well as practical demonstrations of the cheapest 
and most effective equipment. 

Rosario TO BE IMMIGRATION PoRT.—The Minister of Agriculture 
has recently resolved to establish immigration inspection service 
through the Bureau of Immigration in the port of Rosario, where 
immigrants may land as in Buenos Aires, and receive quarantine 
inspection, lodging, and allocation service. This will permit the 
immediate establishment of a line of steamers direct from Genoa to 
Rosario. 
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Fuicur to La Paz.—The Argentine aviator Juan José Etcheberry, 
flew from San Fernando, Argentina, 2,977 kilometers to La Paz, to 
take the salutation of the Argentine nation to the sister Republic 
of Bolivia on the centenary of her independence. The daring 
aviator, whose flight was half of the time over the Andes, made 
landings at Lugones, Tucum4én, and Jujuy in Argentina, and Oyuni, 
Oruro, and La Paz in Bolivia. The flight was made in a Curtiss 
biplane with 160 horsepower in four and a half days at an average 
speed of 175 kilometers per hour. The aviator was the recipient of 
a great popular demonstration and also of official honors upon his 
arrival in La Paz last August. 


BOLIVIA 


ARRIVAL OF FIRST ARGENTINE TRAIN TO La Paz.—The first train 
to run over the new Atocha-Villazon section of the transcontinental 
railroad left Buenos Aires on August 4, arriving in La Paz on August 8. 
The train was composed of 12 cars, including sleepers and dining car. 
Among the passengers were the Argentine and Brazilian special 
missions to the Bolivian centennial celebration, and for this reason 
several extra stops were made along the route. This completes the 
second transcontinental railway route in South America—from 
Buenos Aires to Antofagasta, Arica or Mollendo. 

I-XPORTS OF MINERALS DURING JuLY.—The exports of minerals in 
metric tons during the month of July last were as follows: Tin, 
4,949; lead, 3,174; copper, 1,227; silver, 343; zinc, 402; antimony, 
276; and bismuth, 320. (Commerce Reports, September 14, 1925.) 


BRAZIL 


Correr Exports.—Brazilian coffee in the bean exported during 
1924 was valued at 2,298,572 contos of reis. The chief ports of 
shipment were: Santos, Rio de Janeiro, Victoria, Bahia, and Recife 
(Pernambuco), while the chief countries of destination were the United 
States, France, Italy, Holland, and Germany. 

Forestry seryice.—Under the presidency of the Minister of 
Agriculture a meeting was held in the Commercial Association build- 
ing in Rio de Janeiro early in September, to consider the organization 
of a national forestry service. Provisions for this service were made 
by Decree No. 4421 of December 28, 1921, published in the Diario 
Official of September 1, 1925. 

Ports or Ancra pos Reis anp NicrHproy.—Concessions have 
been granted to the State of Rio de Janeiro by the Federal Govern- 
ment and approved by President Bernardes for the building and 
operation of the ports of Angra dos Reis and Nictheroy. The work 
to be done at Angra dos Reis includes the building of a 300-meter 
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pier for docking steamers with a draft of 8 meters, the laying of 
railroad lines, the building of warehouses of an area of 4,000 square 
meters, said warehouses to be provided with moving cranes, the 
linking of the [lhe dos Coqueiros with the city of Angra by a cause- 
way, the building of railway spurs to the docks, paving, water supply, 
and provision of light and power. 

In Nictheroy the work is not to exceed a cost of 30,000 contos of 
reis, and includes dredging the entrance canal to the port, building 
562 meters of docks for vessels of S8-meter draft, four warehouses 
with a total area of 9,680 square meters, and railroad spurs, and 
supplying paving, streets, water, light, and power. 

Port contracts are to run for 75 years, during which time the State 
is to receive certain taxes in payment of its expenditures and 
investment. 

CoTToN TEXTILES.—The Jornal do Brasil of August 14, 1925, pub- 
lished figures furnished by the Centro Industrial de Fiacao e Tecelagem 
(Industrial Association of Spinning and Weaving) which show that 
Brazil has 244 mills with a capital of 626,700 contos of reis. The 
production of 1924 was 700,000 meters of textiles, in the manufacture 
of which 2,500,000 spindles and 65,700 looms were operated, and 
110,000 operatives employed. Cotton manufactured in Brazil has 
won favorable comment in expositions and from foreign cotton experts. 
Due to three factors, home production of cotton, water power, and 
cheap labor, it is thought that Brazil can weave textiles more cheaply 
than other countries and that she can supply not only herself but 
neighboring nations. 

NEW MINERAL.—A new mineral of the wagnerite group recently 
discovered in the northeastern part of the country has been named 
*‘ Arrojadite”’ in honor of the Brazilian geologist, Miguel Arrojado 
lisboa. The new mineral, which is a phosphate of iron, manganese, 
calcium, and soda, is found at Serra Branca, 9 kilometers south of 
Pedra Layrado in the municipality of Picuhy, in Parahyba, already 
famous for its deposits of copper. The new mineral is found in con- 
junction with hematite and cassiterite. It is thought that this 
mineral will have a high value as an agricultural fertilizer, since it 
contains over 30 per cent of phosphoric acid. 


CHILE 


[TRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY.—In August last the Government issued 
a decree giving Government aid to the Electro-siderurgice and Indus- 
trial Co., of Valdivia, which proposes to utilize the hydraulic power 
of the southern lakes for large power and steel plants and iron foundry, 
the first of their nature in Chile. This company plans to construct a 
hydroelectric plant developing 32,000 horsepower and an electro- 
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metallurgic foundry with an annual production of 50,000 tons of iron 
and laminated steel. The capital of the above-mentioned company 
will be 13,000,000 pesos gold. For 9,000,000 pesos of this amount 
bonds will be issued, on which the State assumes the obligation of 
guaranteeing 614 per cent interest and an annual amortization of 1 
per cent. 

A NEW EXPLOSIVE.—In the city of Antofagasta experiments were 
recently made with a new explosive called “ Chilita,”’ Invented by 
Capt. Juan L. Donner. This explosive is said to have proved more 
effective than dynamite, inasmuch as it does not contain any harmful 
elements for those handling it, can be detonated with perfect safety, 
does not give off poisonous gases, and is not affected by cold or sudden 
changes in temperature. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE NITRATE INDUSTRY.—The Minister of the 
Treasury has issued a decree authorizing the Anglo-Chilean Consoli- 
dated Nitrate Corporation to establish various agencies in Chile, with 
the object of future development of the nitrate industry. The above- 
mentioned company will have a capital of 90,000,000 pesos. 


COLOMBIA 


Puprtro Witcues Rai~troap.—<According to reports of the mana- 
ger, the first 50 kilometers of the railroad from Puerto Wilches, a 
Magdalena River port, to Bucaramanga, were inaugurated during 
the latter part of July, the President of the Republic, the Minister 
of Public Works, and various officials attending the ceremony. The 
work on the rest of the road is progressing rapidly, the road bed 
having been leveled to kilometer 75 and other preliminary work 
finished to kilometer 108, that is to say within 20 kilometers of the 
city of Bucaramanga, capital of the Department of Santander. 
Up to the present time 2,050,000 pesos have been spent on the con- 
struction of this railroad, the additional cost of completing. the road 
up to Bucaramanga being estimated at about 2,520,000 pesos more. 
Once this railroad is completed it will be an important factor in the 
development of the Department of Santander, which is a great 
coffee and agricultural center. 


COSTA RICA 


AGRICULTURAL CREDITS.—The first agricultural cooperative society 
was organized recently in Nicoya for the purpose of providing finan- 
cial assistance to small farmers. At present this cooperative society 
is composed of 100 members, each member paying a monthly quota. 
The funds thus accumulated are available to members for loans at a 
low rate of interest, and in this way farmers can keep from having 
to sell their crops at too low a figure or from obtaining loans at a 
very high interest rate. 
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PARCEL-POST SsTATISTICS.—During the first six months of the 
present year 39,597 packages were received in the parcel-post divi- 
sion of the San José post office, of which 14,943 came from the United 
States; 9,044 from England; 7,926 from Germany and the rest from 
various other countries. The customs revenues received from this 
service amounted to 490,021.70 colones, which is a considerable 
increase over the figures for the first six months of 1924, when the 
number of parcels received was 29,568, and the revenues collected 
therefrom 333,474.70 colones, showing an increase of 156,547 colones 
in favor of 1925. 

CUBA 


PosTaL AIR SERVICE.—Several foreign airplane companies have 
made offers to the Cuban Government for establishing an air-mail 
service in the Republic, under very favorable conditions. Among the 
offers is one from a French, and another from a German concern. 
The airplanes suggested for this service are similar to those used on 
the London to Paris route, with a carrying capacity of six passengers, 
besides the pilot and a mechanic and 2,000 pounds of mail. Three 
different mail routes will be established, one along the northern coast of 
the island, another along the southern coast and the third traversing 
the center of the Republic. The postage rate per letter will be 5 
cents. 

HigHway REPAIRS.—The Secretary of Public Works has under 
consideration a plan for the immediate repair of the main highways 
of the island and also for repaving the streets of Habana and its 
suburbs. {t is expected to have this work completed by the end of 
the year, when the tourist season begins in full force. 

INTERESTING INVENTION.—A recent invention patented by two 
young Cubans for lowering or lifting the top of touring cars, which is 
adapted for any car, will be of interest to motorists, particularly in 
sections where open cars are used. By means of this apparatus, the 
mechanism of which is worked by a lever placed near the emergency 
brake and gear shift, it is said that the top of a touring car may be 
lifted or lowered by the chauffeur in a space of time less than a 
minute, without stopping the machine or molesting the passengers. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


PROTECTION AGAINST PLANT DISEASES.—In order to protect native 
agriculture against plant diseases from abroad a decree, which ap- 
pears in the Gaceta Oficial of August 8, forbids the introduction into 
the Republic of any kind of bags that have previously contained fruits 
or vegetables, or the material from such bags. Bags that have 
been imported in contradiction to this order must be reexported by 
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the owner or burnt within seven days from the time that they were 
received. 

Tosacco sEEDs.—The Department of Agriculture has received a 
quantity of yellow tobacco seeds which will be distributed to planters 
by the Chamber of Commerce, the fruit inspectors, and agricultural 
inspectors, for the next planting. 


ECUADOR 


CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO.— Due to the fact that the management 
of the tobacco monoply has not proved to the best advantage of 
that industry, the Provisional Government issued a decree on July 31 
tending to improve conditions relating to the cultivation of tobacco. 
According to this decree all restrictions regarding the planting and 
cultivation of tobacco cease from the date of the decree. Planters 
are obliged to advise the authorities of their district of the location 
of their plantations within 30 days after setting out the plants. The 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Agriculture will 
determine means for controlling the production of tobacco and the 
expenses thereof. The Government will purchase the next crop at 
a price fixed in accordance with suggestions made by a committee 
appointed by the growers of each district. The Governrient will 
also import tobacco seeds from abroad and will distribute them free 
among the planters. 

SALT MONOPOLY.—By a decree of the Provisional Government 
dated July 29, 1925, the General Administration of the Salt Monop 
oly located in the city of Guayaquil has been abolished. 

RECEIPTS OF CACAO AT THE PORT OF GUAYAQUIL.—During the 
first six months of the present year—1925—the amount of cacao 
received at the port of Guayaquil reached a higher figure than during 
the same period of the five previous years, as the following table 


shows: 
Quintals of 
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GUATEMALA 


INTERNATIONAL RAILROAD SERVICE.—The press reports that the 
International Railroads of Central America plan to establish a 
motor-car service between San José, Guatemala, on the Pacific 
coast, and Puerto Barrios, on the Atlantic coast, to connect with 
the hydro-airplane service which is to be established from Colén, 
Panama, with intermediate stops to San José, Guatemala. In con- 
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nection with an air route it is interesting to note that two hydro- 
planes from Colombia recently visited Guatemala in their trial flight 
over Central America. 

Twenty-five new passenger cars, of which four are parlor cars, 
are being shipped from a factory in Philadelphia for the International | 
Railroads of Central America. 

AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATION.—The Agricultural Association of 
Lavarreda celebrated its second anniversary on September 15, 1925, 
with the award of prizes to the most successful farmers and to the 
most brilliant students in the local schools. Part of the program was 
the opening to the public of the new highway from Menocal to La 
Montaiita. 

CHEMICAL AGRICULTURAL LABORATORY.—The equipment has been 
ordered from Germany for the Chemical Agricultural Laboratory to 
be located in the building of the School of Natural Sciences and 
Pharmacy in Guatemala City. The laboratory is to analyze seeds, 
plants, and make other similar tests, and also to analyze food prod- 


ucts sold to the public. 
HONDURAS 


Sucar.—The steamer Tegucigalpa on August 16, 1925, sailed from 
the Atlantic port of La Ceiba for New Orleans with a shipment of 
21,660 sacks of sugar, weighing 64,800 quintales, consigned from the 
Montecristo sugar central to England. 

LONG-DISTANCE TELEPHONE LINE.—The 175-mile telephone line 
from Tegucigalpa to San Pedro Sula, which runs along the eastern 
shore of Lake Yojoa, was to be put into service on September 15, 
1925. Another line is planned from Tegucigalpa to Yoro, with 
branches to La Ceiba, Olanchito, Trujillo, and other towns. 


MEXICO 


ForEIGN TRADE FOR FIRST HALF OF 1925.—Mexico’s imports 
during the first six months of 1925 amounted to 201,115,230 pesos, 
and her exports during the same period to 363,829,253 pesos, the 
favorable trade balance therefore being 162,714,023 pesos. The 
following totals show the foreign trade from January to June, in- 
clusive, 1925, compared with the corresponding periods of 1923 and 
1924: 











| 1923 1924 1925 
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The percentage of this trade with the United States was as follows: 














| 1923 1924 1925 
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PrTROLEUM.—From July 1, 1924, to May 31, 1925, 288 oil wells 
began flowing, yielding 169,522 cubic meters, while on the latter 
date Mexico possessed in all 1,193 oil-producing wells which yielded 
1,936,024 barrels daily. The amount of money invested in the 
petroleum industry is 779,011,125 gold pesos, of which 23 per cent 
was invested prior to the constitution of 1917. Oil lands under 
exploitation by companies have an approximate value of 386,388,000 
gold pesos, and the profits of the industry amount to more than double 
the investment. (President’s Message, Sept. 1, 1925.) 

DivisIon oF LAND.—In the President’s message of September 1, 
1925, it was stated that the National Agrarian Commission has 
rendered 476 decisions, of which 359 have been carried out, thereby 
giving possession of 579,708 hectares of land to 360,718 persons in the 
Republic. 

AID FOR SUGAR INDUSTRY AND PLANTERS.—Authorization has been 
given by the Government to Frank Y. McLaughlin to invest 
12,000,000 pesos in the refinancing of the planters of Morelos and the 
reestablishment of the sugar industry of that State by means of sugar- 
mill construction. (President’s message, Sept. 1, 1925.) 


NICARAGUA 


BREAKWATERS FOR Corinto.—Thke President recently discussed 
with two of his cabinet ministers and a foreign engineer a project for 
the building of a series of breakwaters at regular intervals in the bay 
at Corinto to protect the port from the encroachment of the sea. 
The work if undertaken will cost about 5,000 cérdobas. 

LEON RAILWAY STATION.—On August 20, 1925, officials of the 
Pacific Railway arrived in the city of Leén to prepare plans for the 
new railway station to be built on the Calle de San Juan. The 
station will consist of a reinforced concrete building 150 yards long 
and two stories high, with an arch to admit five railway tracks. The 
second floor is to be used for the housing of the employees. Construc- 
tion was to be begun the week following the officials’ visit. 


PANAMA 


BaNaNa INDUSTRY.—The banana growers of the Gattin Lake 
region have formed an association for marketing their fruit on the 
cooperative plan. Each member is to contribute 50 cents per hectare 
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of banana land to a fund for the association. Mr. S. M. Perkins was 
elected president. 

From Cristébal, the Canal Zone Atlantic port, a total of 157,223 
stems of bananas was shipped during the month of August, which is 
a gain of 86,904 bunches over the total shipment of August, 1924, 
though less than the record total shipped in May, 1925. 

The San Blas Development Company expected to ship 50,000 
stems during the month of September. 

SPONGE INDUSTRY.—Members of the Greek colony in Panama 
have formed a company to develop the sponge industry in Panaman 
waters. Off Bocas del Toro the company has already taken 1,000 
pounds of sponge, of which it has sent samples to buyers in other 
countries. The company plans to fish for sponge along both the 
Atlantic and Pacific coasts, going from one point to another to allow 
new sponge to grow after each cutting. 

ELECTRIC LIGHT IN AGUADULCE AND Pocri.—By the middle of 
April the towns of Aguadulce and Pocri are to be supplied with elec- 
tric light and an ice factory, according to the terms of a contract 
between the Government and Sefior José Antonio Sosa J. | 

Curer or BuREAU oF AGRICULTURE.—Recent legislation provided 
for the establishment of a Bureau of Agriculture as a section of the 
National Department of Agriculture and Public Works. The Presi- 
dent has appointed Sr. Antonio Diaz G. chief of this bureau, as he is 
a graduate agronomist with many years practical experience. 


PARAGUAY 


PATENT orricre.—According to the press, a patent office is to be 
established in Asuncién as a branch of the Government service. 

ELecrric PLANTS.—The towns of Villeta and Caacupé are to have 
electric plants, for which the projects are now being considered by the 
assembly. 

PARAGUAYAN MOTION PICTURE.—The first Paraguayan motion 
picture, ‘‘Alma Paraguaya,’”’ prepared by Sefior Hipélito Carrén, 
had its premiére at the Teatro Granados in Asuncién on August 11, 
1925. The film contains interesting pictures of the popular, religious, 
and patriotic activities of the Paraguayan people, with beautiful 
views of the mountains and picturesque country. 

Rapio BROADCASTING.—On August 30, 1925, the communications 
section of the Military School in Asuncién held a trial radio program, 
broadcast from the San Bernardino station and received in the 
Military School. 

PERU 


Srupy OF PETROLEUM RESOURCES.—The Minister of the Interior 
was authorized by an Executive order of July 24 last to engage the 
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services of a competent geologist to study the petroleum resources of 
the Departments of Piura and Lambayeque, and of the Province of 
Tumbes, all on the northern coast of Peru. To cover the expense of 
this investigation 5,000 Peruvian pounds have been allotted for the 
purpose in the present budget. 

New roap.—On August 2 last the highway from Huaras, capital 
of the Department of Ancash, to the city of Carhuas was inaugurated. 
This road, which is 40 kilometers long, traverses the length of the 
Callején de Huaylas, opening up to view a panorama of wonderful 
beauty along the Huaylas River between two mountain ranges. 

AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENTAL STATION.—By an Executive decree 
of July 8, the Compaftia Administradora del Guano was authorized 
to charge 5 centavos extra on every bag of guano sold, the funds thus 
collected to be used by the National Agricultural Society for establish- 
ing an agricultural experiment station for investigating and studying 
plant diseases. 

LAND SURVEY IN INDIAN COMMUNITIES.—See page 1273. 


SALVADOR 


STREET PAvING.—On August 11, 1925, a visit of inspection was 
made by the Nicaraguan delegation to the fourth centenary of San 
Salvador’s foundation to the paving under construction in the capital 
city of Salvador. The work was explained in detail as the visitors 
passed sections in all stages of construction from preparation to the 
laying of the asphalt. The streets already paved were turned over to 
the municipality on August 6 as part of the Fourth Centenary of 
Foundation ceremonies. 

Correction.—In the September issue of the BULLETIN it was 
erroneously stated that the government printing office was inaugu- 
rated in San Salvador on April 29, 1925. The printing office opened 
on that date was that of the Ministry of Public Instruction, the goy- 
ernment printing office having been in existence since 1823. 

SIMPLIFICATION OF CUSTOMS DUTIES.—See page 1274. 


URUGUAY 


Nrw customHousE.—The press reports that the new customhouse 
of Montevideo, on which construction was begun in September, will 
be completed in three years. 

Urucuayan Livestock Exposirion.—On August 14, 1925, the 
Twentieth Exposition of Livestock Champions was opened near 
Montevideo under the auspices of the Asociacién Rural del Uruguay 
with the President of the Republic, His Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales, the Minister of Industry, and many other officials and dis- 
tinguished persons as guests. 
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Dr. Domingo Bordaberry, president of the Asociacién Rural, in 
making his opening address referred to the influence of England on the 
livestock industry of Uruguay. The Prince of Wales and other 
guests, on inspecting the exhibits of fine blooded animals, expressed 
their admiration of Uruguay’s progress in livestock raising. 


VENEZUELA 


CENSUS TO BE TAKEN.—An Executive decree of August 17, 1925, 
authorizes the taking of a national census on January 31 and Febru- 
ary 1, 2, and 3, 1926. An additional credit of 580,000 bolivares has 
been made in the budget of the Department of Public Works to cover 
the expense of making the census. 

Exports OF VENEZUELAN COFFEE TO THE UNITED StTaTEs.— During 
the fiscal year 1924-25 Venezuela exported to the United States 
57,392,861 pounds of coffee, valued at $12,771,387. These figures 
represent 4.5 and 4.8 per cent, respectively, of the total quantity and 
value of the imports of this commodity to the United States during 
that period. (Commerce Reports, September 21, 1925.) 

New nicHway.—The Governor of the State of Guifrico issued 
a decree on August 10 last authorizing the opening of a new road 
connecting the town of Altagracia de Orituce with the important 
coffee center of San Francisco de Macaira. 
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BRAZIL 


ConGREss OF PopuULAR AND AGRICULTURAL CrEDIT.—The Popu- 
lar Banks, Rural Banks, and the Board of Directors of the Bank of 
the Federal District met in Rio de Janeiro in August to consider 
standardization for the methods of operation of popular banks, 
rural banks, and cooperative credit associations. The Central Credit 
Bank of Louvain was adopted as a model for the credit banks, and 
the cooperative credit associations proposed to join in a federation 
with the Bank of the Federal District as main member, gradually 
converting it into the Federal Bank of Popular and Rural Credit of 


Brazil. 
CHILE 


CENTRAL BANK OF CurLE.—The plan prepared by the financial 
mission headed by Prof. E. W. Kemmerer, of Princeton University, 
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for establishing in Chile a sole bank of emission with participation of 

the Government, other banks, and individuals was approved by the 
Chief Executive on August 22, 1925, and thus became a law. 

Some of the more important provisions of the law are as follows: 


There shall be founded a bank called the Central Bank of Chile, whose ehief 
operations shall be emission and rediscount and whose powers and obligations 
shall be determined by the present law. 

The bank is founded for a term of 50 years, which may be extended on petition 
of the bank. 

The new institution shall have its legal domicile in Santiago and may establish 
branches in other cities of the Republic and foreign countries. Its authorized 
capital shall be 150,000,000 pesos, which may be increased to a maximum of 
200,000,000 pesos at the instance of eight directors and with the approval of 
the President of the Republic. 

The capital shall be divided into 150,000 shares of a par value of 1,000 pesos 
each. All the shares shall be registered, and 40 per cent of the par value shall 
be paid at latest the day when the Government approves the bank’s statutes, 
the balance to be paid in two equal parts, the first half six months and the second 
half one year after approval of the statutes. 

The shares shall be divided into four classes, to be called A, B, C, and D. 
Shares of series A shall be issued to the amount of 20,000,000 pesos and shall 
be entirely subscribed by the Government; those of series B shall be subscribed 
by Chilean banks carrying on banking operations in Chile; those of series C 
may be subscribed by foreign banks operating in Chile, and those of series D 
may be subscribed by any person or legally formed entity. 

The bank shall be administered by a board of directors of 10 members, 3 to 
be appointed by the President of the Republic, 2 to be elected by the shareholders 
of class B, 1 each by the shareholders of classes C and D, 1 elected jointly by the 
National Society of Agriculture and the Society for Industrial Promotion, 1 by 
the Association of Nitrate Producers of Chile and the Central Chamber of Com- 
merce of Chile, and 1 by the directors of the Labor Federation. Members of 
Congress and directors and salaried employees of joint-stock banks are ineligible 
to election as directors. 

The board of directors shall elect a president, vice president, and general 
manager of the bank, the first two of whom may or may not be members of the 
board. Members of Congress, salaried public employees, and directors and 
salaried employees of other banks are ineligible to election as president or vice 
president. 

The bank is authorized to buy or sell telegraphic drafts; to buy or sell gold 
coin or bars; to buy, sell, or discount bank drafts on foreign cities and foreign 
bills of exchange covering import or export operations, their term not to exceed 
90 days; to buy, sell, or discount bills of exchange or bills accepted by joint- 
stock banks given and payable in Chile, their term not to exceed 90 days, based 
on commercial transactions; to receive sight deposits without interest; to buy, 
sell, and accept as guarantees, under the restrictions of this law, bonds or other 
obligations of the Government, municipalities, State railways, and other Goy- 
ernment divisions or agencies. 

The bank shall be the principal depository of the funds of the Government of 
Chile and shall act as its fiscal agent. ° 
_ The Central Bank of Chile shall have the monopoly of the emission of paper 
money during the 50 years of its legal existence. 

Said bank notes shall be received at par and without any limit as to amount 
in payment of taxes and any other obligations, whether public or private, pro- 
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vided, however, that in private contracts it may be stipulated that payment 
shall be in any other coin. 

The bank is under obligation to exchange and immediately cancel or retire 
from circulation all the Government paper money and treasury ‘“‘vales” or 
notes. 

In compensation for the aforementioned obligation, the following funds will be 
transferred to the Central Bank: The nitrate pledges, deposits in the Banco 
Espafiol de Chile, and gold deposits established in conformity with law No. 2654 
of 1912 and law No. 3360 of 1918. The balance to cover such obligations shall be 
transferred to the bank in gold coin, bars, or gold credits by the Minister of 
Finance. 

The bank shall maintain a gold reserve equivalent to 50 per cent of the total 
of its paper money in circulation and of its deposits. 

The organizing committee of the bank shall be composed of the Minister of © 
Finance, two Chilean bankers, one foreign banker, and two other persons, all to 
be appointed by the President of the Republic. As soon as it is appointed the 
organizing committee shall proceed to organize the bank, ceasing its functions 
upon election and organization of the board of directors. 


COLOMBIA 


BANK OF THE REPUBLIC.—Some interesting data regarding the 
operations of this institution were given in the financial section of the 
President’s Message to Congress. According to these figures the 
cash deposits and payments during the year ending June 30, 1925, 
were 460,944,680.64 pesos, while in the preceding year they to- 
taled 186,820,263.54 pesos. During 1924-1925 loans and discounts 
amounted to 25,909,451.01 pesos, as against 12,053,038.91 pesos in 
the previous year. ‘The deposits received amounted to 461,427,663.55 

pesos, as against 53,623,137.65 pesos in the previous year. 
’ PRoposED $50,000,000 toan.—The New York banking house of 
Blair & Co., together with the contracting firm of Fraser, Brace & Co., 
has submitted a proposal to the Colombian Government for a loan 
of $50,000,000 and the construction of various railroads and other 
public works to which these funds would be applied. According to 
the conditions of the contract submitted the first issue of the loan 
would represent $17,500,000 worth of bonds, at 7 per cent annual 
interest, and amortization within 30 years, at 114 per cent a year, and 
13 per cent initial discount. Subsequent bond issues would be made 
by the Government and taken by Blair & Co. according to the then 
current market prices. The loan would be guaranteed with the 
revenues from the State railroads already built and in operation, and 
with the receipts derived from the railroads to be constructed with 
the funds provided by this loan. The plans and drawings for the 
railroads would be made by Fraser, Brace & Co. with the cooperation 
of Colombian engineers. 
DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 

GOVERNMENT REVENUES.— Customs receipts for July of the present 
year were $430,000, as compared with $410,000 in the same month of 
1924. Internal revenues for July were $666,000, as against $500,000 
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for July, 1924. The total increase in Government revenue for the 
first seven months of the year was $800,000 in excess of that for an 
equal period of 1924. (Commerce Reports, September 7, 1925.) 


ME XICO 


Natrona Bank or Mexico.—In accordance with a law passed 
August 25, 1925, the National Bank of Mexico was established on 
September 1 last. The law providing for the foundation of the bank 
consists of five sections, as follows: The incorporation of the Bank 
of Mexico as a stock company, the emission of paper money, the 
regulation of monetary circulation and operations with the Federal 
Government, rediscounting and operations with associated banks, 
and general provisions. The corporation operating the bank is to 
exist for 30 years with the privilege of extension in accordance with 
the conditions contained in the statutes. 

The law provides that the capital of the bank shall consist of 
100,000,000 gold pesos in 1,000,000 registered shares with a par 
value of 100 pesos each, which capital may be increased in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the organization of the bank and the 
statutes. The shares are to be divided into two series: Series A, 
which shall always represent at least 51 per cent of the bank’s capital 
and may be subscribed by the Government of the Republic only, 
and Series B, which may be subscribed by the Federal Government 
or by the public. 

It is also stated in the law that the object of the bank is to issue 
bills; regulate the monetary circulation of the Republic, foreign © 
exchange, and interest rates; rediscount actual commercial docu- 
ments; handle the business of the Treasury of the Federal Govern- 
ment; and in general, within the limits of the law, effect the banking 
operations permitted to banks of deposit and discount. | 

The Bank of Mexico may issue bills for a sum not to exceed double 
the amount of gold reserve on hand, and may make loans to the 
Federal Government for amounts not over 10 per cent of the visible 
capital, but may not make loans to State governments nor to city 
governments. 

The Bank of Mexico began operations with a fund of 64,000,000 
gold pesos, of which 60,000,000 pesos were subscribed by the Gov- 
ernment. The Bank of Mexico will distribute its capital throughout 
the States in accordance with the necessities of the States, thus 
extending its economic influence throughout the country. 

GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES AND ECONOMIES.—The President in 
his message of September 1, 1925, made the following statement on 
the budget of expenditures: 

In 1924 the expenditures were reduced by 100,000,000 pesos and some of the 


revenues were increased * * *, The fiscal year of 1925 began with a deficit 
of 41,627,000 pesos, which forced upon the Government rigid economy in ex- 
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penditures to enable it to meet its internal and external obligations. The budget 
of expenditures for the present year—1925—was as follows: Personnel and ex- 
penditures, 207,694,004.30 pesos and public debt, 84,169,672.95 pesos, making a 
total of 291,863,677.25 pesos, which amount was further reduced to 216,672,- 
465.93 pesos, or 34,440,000 pesos less than the expenditure in 1924. 

This reduction has made possible the carrying out of the Government’s financial 
plan as follows: To found the National Bank of Mexico, to resume the payments 
on the public debt at an early date, and to commence construction on the neces- 
sary highway and irrigation projects. Interest has been paid when due, and the 
initial deficit of 41,626,969.45 pesos had been reduced on September 1, 1925, to 
14,291,039.50 pesos by the payment of 26,355,929.95 pesos on overdue salaries 
and old debts to merchants and manufacturers, which amount, added to the 
44,650,607.91 pesos in the Treasury on September 1, brought the excess of 
receipts over authorized expenditures to 70,986,537.86 pesos on that date. 
Deducting expenditures authorized but not made leaves an actual balance of 
25,450,060 pesos. 


PuBLic DEBT.—The President in his message of September 1 also 
gave the figures of the public debt as follows: Debts not included in 
the de la Huerta-Lamont Convention of June 16, 1922, capital and 
interest, 171,445,085 pesos; and debts included in that convention, 
982,136,775 pesos. 

NICARAGUA 


GOVERNMENT FINANCES.—The report of the Nicaraguan section of 
the Inter American High Commission made to the President of 
Nicaragua on the year 1924 gives the following facts: 


The monetary circulation averaged 3,498,314.34 cérdobas monthly, a consid- 
able increase over the previous year. 

The value of imports reached 8,806,896 cérdobas and that of the exports 
12,990,026 cérdobas, the customs revenues therefrom being 1,988,895.89 cérdo- 
bas and the internal revenue 977,601.51 cérdobas. 

The foreign debt at the beginning of the year consisted of the Ethelburg debt 
bonds of 1909 to the amount of 864,720 pounds sterling and treasury certificates, 
Series A of 1920, to the amount of 300,000 cérdobas. The treasury certificates 
were entirely canceled, and through the amortization effected on the bonds of 
1909 during the year 1924 that debt was reduced to 820,000 pounds sterling. 
The Government purchased for 300,000 cérdobas the shares of the National 
Bank held by non-government owners, paying the same bankers an equal sum 
for the Overseas Trading Company. 





ARGENTINA 


Women’s civit status.—The subcommittee of the National 
Congress which has had under consideration the question of the civil 
status of women has prepared a bill which provides the following: 


Single women legally of age, divorced, or widowed may exercise the same civil 
rights a8 men; engage in any profession, trade, industry, or employment open 
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under the law to men legally of age; and participate in all juridic acts of civil 
life under the same circumstances as a man legally of age. The woman legally of 
age who is married, or has a legal separation of person or property from her hus- 
band, enjoys her civil rights without necessity of either marital or judicial author- 
ization: that is, she may exercise a profession or trade; dispose of her salary, pro- 
fessional fees, profits from business, etc.; she may join civil or commercial associa- 
tions or professional or cooperative bodies; she may exercise the right of guardian- 
ship over her children by a previous marriage; she may acquire, with her earnings 
or profits, personal or real property which she may administer, sell or mortgage; 
she may administer any property belonging to her before the marriage contract; 
she may administer any property received by legacy, gift, or inheritance after 
marriage; she may dispose of her share of the marital property upon the division 
thereof by divorce; she may administer the property of her children by a previous 
marriage without bringing such property into the new marital association; she 
may accept or repudiate the legitimacy which her parents may confer upon her; 
she may bequeath her property acquired before marriage and that acquired 
afterwards by legacy, donation, or inheritance or by her own labor to her rela- 
tives; and she may appear as plaintiff or defendant in civil law suits involving her 
person or property, or the persons or property of her minor children by a previous 
marriage. 

During the existence of a marriage the woman may, with judicial authority, 
dispose of the personal property of her husband for the maintenance of herself 
and their minor children when the husband is deprived of his liberty in the 
Republic or elsewhere for more than two years, and when the woman has no other 
resources. ‘The woman is not responsible for her husband’s debts, nor is the hus- 
band responsible for the woman’s debts. The husband or wife is responsible for 
obligations contracted by the other only when these are for the home, for the edu- 
cation of the children, or for the preservation of the common marital possessions. 


Late advices state that this bill has been passed by the Senate. 
CHILE 


FARM CHATTEL MORTGAGE.—On August 13 last the President of the 
Republic and the Secretary of Agriculture signed decree law No. 474 
for farm chattel mortgage contracts. This decree law has for its 
object to create a lien on movable property in favor of a creditor for 
the security of his debt, the debtor meanwhile retaining possession 
and use of the article pledged. 


CUBA 


Pan AMERICAN BuREAU oF CuBA.—On August 14 last the Chief 
Executive signed the regulations governing the Pan American Bureau 
of the Republic of Cuba. The principal object of this Bureau is to 
cooperate with the other American States for their mutual interests 
within the principles of Pan Americanism. The Pan American Bureau 
of Cuba is directly responsible to the Secretary of State and has 
the following duties: To procure the ratification of Pan American 
treaties and conventions; promote the intercourse of ideas between 
Cuba and the other American Republics, by the interchange of pub- 
lications; prepare and organize the Sixth International Conference of 
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American States to be held in Habana; furnish information to Cuban 
delegates attending any Pan American congress or conference; and 
also to establish a library provided with books, magazines, and other 
material relating to Pan Americanism. 

The Pan American Bureau of Cuba will be administered by a 
director with rank of minister plenipotentiary. 


ECUADOR 


CoMMISSION TO REVISE THE CONSTITUTION.—By virtue of a decree 
issued July 27, 1925, a commission was created to revise the consti- 
tution and laws of the State. The members of this commission will 
be appointed by the Provisional Government who will suggest the 
general outline for the amendments to the constitution. The com- 
mission is also charged with drafting laws and codes on various 
questions which have not been the subject of previous legislation. 


HONDURAS 


REGULATIONS FOR MOTION-PICTURE CENSORSHIP.—The (aceta 
Oficial of August 26, 1925, publishes the regulations for the cen- 
sorship of motion pictures in Honduras, which went into effect upon 
their publication. 

INTERIOR REGULATIONS.—The regulations for the holding of ses- 
sions of the National Congress and all matters connected therewith 
were published in the Gaceta Oficial of August 6, 1925, becoming 
effective upon that date. 

REGULATIONS FOR VENEREAL PROPHYLAXIS.—The regulations for 
the venereal prophylaxis section of the General Bureau of Health 
were published in the Gaceta Oficial of August 10, 1925, upon which 
date they became effective. 


PANAMA 


BounDARY CoMMISsION.—President Chiari has appointed Sefiores 
Tomas Guardia, Leopoldo Arosemena, and Rodolfo Herbruger, the 
latter two of whom are engineers, as the Panaman members of the 
mixed commission which is to determine the boundaries between 
the Republics of Colombia and Panama. 


PERU 


LAND SURVEY IN INDIAN ComMMUNITIES.—In accordance with the 
decree of July 24, 1925, the Minister of the Interior will send engi- 
neers to the various Indian communities to survey the lands of 
these communities and also to take the census of population in these 
districts. Once the land has been surveyed, the property will be 
divided and marked and, subject to approval by the Govern- 
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ment, the title to lands will be turned over to the communities not 
now possessing legal titles. The Minister of the Interior will, further- 
more, establish a property registration office. The full text of this ~ 
decree appears in the official paper, El Peruano, of August 3, 1925. 


SALVADOR 


SIMPLIFICATION OF CUSTOMS DUTIES.— The President issued a decree 
on August 12, 1925, effective from September 1, simplifying customs 
duties and surtaxes. This type of tax is to be known as the 40 per 
cent tax on import duties and includes the original customs duties on 
importation plus the surtaxes in effect. The full text of the decree 
is published in El Diario de la Prensa of San Salvador for August 14, 
1925. 

VENEZUELA 


NEW LAWS PROMULGATED.—The Venezuelan Congress recently 
passed three important laws on the following subjects: Mining, the 
status of foreigners, and uncultivated and public lands. These three 
laws are published in the Gaceta Oficial in the issues of July 18 and 
August 15 and 18, 1925, respectively. 





COSTA RICA-PAN AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


RATIFICATION OF THE PAN AMERICAN SANITARY CopE.—On June 
18, 1925, the Congress of Costa Rica ratified the Pan American Sani- 
tary Code, adopted ad referendum on November 14, 1924, by the 
Seventh Pan American Sanitary Conference, held in the city of 
Habana, Cuba. (La Gaceta, July 11, 1925.) 


GUATEMALA-CENTRAL AMERICAN REPUBLICS 


CONVENTION FOR THE PREPARATION OF PROJECTS OF ELECTORAL 
LEGISLATION.—This convention, signed at the closing session of the 
Conference on Central American Affairs on February 7, 1923, in 
Washington, was approved by the National Assembly of Guatemala 
on May 14, 1925, and signed and published by the President on 
July 18, 1925. The decree of publication appears in the Guatemalteco 
of July 31, 1925. 
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RATIFICATION OF TREATY TO PREVENT CONFLICTS BETWEEN THE 
AMERICAN STatTEs.—By a decree of June 6, 1925, the Venezuelan 
Congress approved, without reservations, the treaty to avoid or pre- 
vent conflicts between the American States signed on May 3, 1923, 
at the Fifth International Pan American Conference at Santiago, 
Chile. (Gaceta Oficial, September 7, 1925.) 





ARGENTINA 


AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL’S ANNIVERSARY.—On August 6, 1925, the 
Agricultural and Livestock School of the University of La Plata in 
Llavollol, under the auspices of the National Society of Agricultural 
Iexperts and the Society of Veterinary Medicine, celebrated with a 
luncheon the forty-second anniversary of itsfoundation. This school, 
says La Prensa, was the first established in South America for the 
teaching of the theory and practice of agricultural and animal indus- 
try. Among the distinguished guests were the Ministers of Agri- 
culture and Public Instruction, the president of La Plata University, 
the deans of the Schools of Agronomy and Veterinary Medicine of 
Buenos Aires University and of the Universities of La Plata and 
Corrientes, and the president of the Sociedad Rural Argentina, Sr. 
Ingeniero Pagés, one of the first three agricultural experts graduated 
by the school in question. An athletic meet was held before the 
luncheon and a reception afterwards. 

New RURAL scHoois.—In accordance with a resolution of the 
National Council of Education passed June 22, 1925, the inspector 
general of territorial schools has ordered the opening of 14 primary 
rural schools, in which approximately 1,000 children will receive 
instruction. 

BOLIVIA 


AVIATION scHooL.—With the purpose of developing the military 
aviation school by improving the equipment and providing good 
instructors, the Government has engaged the services of a Swiss 
flight instructor and a mechanic, who have already arrived in La 
Paz. A number of Fokker airplanes purchased by the Government 
for the school have also arrived at the aerodrome at La Paz. 
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NATIONAL CONGRESS OF STUDENTS.—The first National Congress 
of Students will meet shortly in the city of Sucre. The congress 
will be divided into four sections covering educational subjects, 
political questions, economic questions, and general topics. 

ARGENTINE STUDENTS visit Bortvia.—A group of 75 Argentine 
students arrived in La Paz in August, 1925, to attend the celebra- 
tion of the First Centenary of Bolivian Independence. Of the 75 
students, 15 came from Buenos Aires, 25 from Jujuy and Tucuman, 
and 35 from Salta, each group being accompanied by teachers. 
Their transportation to the border was paid by the Argentine Govern- 
ment and from that point on was paid by the Bolivian Government. 
While in La Paz the students were the guests of the Universitaria 
Nacional Independente, an organization of University and secondary 
school students of Bolivia. Among the plans discussed were those 
for the increased intellectual exchange between the student popula- 
tion of the two countries; exchange of teachers, scholarships, and 
periodicals; and the centralization of the departments of the Univer- 
sity of Bolivia with the medical and dental schools in La Paz; law, 
letters, and theology in Sucre; agriculture in Cochabamba; and 
engineering in Oruro and Potosi. 


BRAZIL 


Epucation Day.—A Dia do Estudo, or Education Day, was cele- 
brated in Rio de Janeiro on August 11, 1925, commemorating the 
centenary of the establishment of the law schools of Brazil. The 
celebration, which was held in the Itamaraty Palace, was attended by 
Government officials, including the cabinet ministers, the diplomatic 
corps, educators, and students. Addresses were made by the rector 
of the University of Rio de Janeiro, the delegate of the students of 
Sao Paulo where one of the first law schools was opened, and the dele- 
gate of the students of Pernambuco where, in Recife, another law 
school was established in 1827. The students of higher education 
gave a message to the Minister of Foreign Relations for transmission 
to the League of Nations. 

CHILE 


NEW PRESIDENT OF THE Pepacocic InstrrutE.—Don Dario Cas- 
tro has been appointed to the office of “rector,” or president, of the 
Pedagogic Institute of Chile. 

EDUCATIONAL REFORMS.—In a report on educational reform pre- 
sented by the Commission on the Reform of Public Instruction, un- 
der the chairmanship of Sefiora Sara Guerin de Elgueta, to the Minis- 
ter of Public Instruction, one of the most important suggestions made 
was that of creating a supervisory bureau of public instruction. 
Under this bureau would come the boards of higher, secondary, and 
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primary education, as well as those of commercial, industrial, and 
agricultural education. This important report has been submitted 
to the Board of Public Instruction for consideration. 

NEW BUILDING FoR PHarMAcYy ScHooL.—The Government has 
appropriated 500,000 pesos for constructing a new building for the 
Pharmacy School of the University of Chile. 

SCHOOL OF AUTOMOBILE MECHANICS.—A school has been estab- 
lished in Santiago, Chile, for the special purpose of giving instruction 
in the care of automobiles and intelligent driving, to reduce the 
number of accidents which are a daily result of ignorance and care- 


lessness. 
COLOMBIA 


EDUCATIONAL EXPERTS.—About the middle of last August four 
Belgian and Swiss professors engaged abroad to teach in the 
Modern High School of Bogota arrived in that city. A number of 
teachers from schools in the various departments have been sent to 
Bogota by the respective governors of the departments and directors 
of public instruction to attend lectures which will be given by these 
foreign professors on various subjects. 

PUBLIC SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY LECTURES.—By virtue of an 
order issued by the Minister of Public Instruction scientific societies, 
academies, and other institutions of public instruction supported by 
the State or receiving financial benefits therefrom, shall organize 
public lectures to be given once a month on subjects in keeping with 
the character of the institution and of general interest and importance. 

Visir or BrLGiaAn PRoFEssOR.—The eminent Belgian professor, 
Dr. Ovide Decroly, who arrived recently in Bogota, is visiting’ 
Colombia on his own responsibility, receiving no recompense what- 
soever either from the Government or any organization, with the 
altruistic purpose of studying the youth of the country and making 
suggestions for improving the present system of education. Pro- 
fessor Decroly has made a special study of educating degenerate and 
defective children, studying the personality of each child and the 
subjects most suitable for his development. 

The Colombian Senate in a message of welcome to this distin- 
guished visitor manifested the satisfaction of the Government in 
having Professor Decroly undertake this most beneficial work in 
behalf of the children of the nation. 

INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF, DUMB, AND BLIND.—The Minister of 
Instruction and Public Health has submitted a bill to Congress for 
consideration authorizing the Government to establish in Bogoté 
an institute for the deaf, dumb, and blind, and to engage the services 
of foreign experts for the administration of the establishment. 
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ScHOOL REVENUES.—In the official paper La Gaceta of July 15 
last a table is published giving the distribution of revenues and funds 
for public instruction during the first three months of the present 
year. This table shows a total of 61,057.57 colones devoted to edu- 
cational purposes. The school registration during this same period 
was 108,829 pupils. ) 

ECUADOR 


PLAN FOR REORGANIZING THE SYSTEM OF SECONDARY INSTRUO- 
TION.—At a recent meeting of professors in the Mejia Institute of 
Quito the following questions were discussed with a view to improving 
secondary instruction: Establishment of a course for teachers, estab- 
lishment of courses in mechanics and agriculture, exchange of pro- 
fessors between the various colleges of the American Republics, and 
the placing of the age for retirement of teachers at 50 years after 
15 years of service. 

GUATEMALA 


LIBRARY AND READING RooM.—The Justo Rufino Barrios library 
and reading room in Jacaltenango was opened on June 30, 1925, as 
the happy result of a number of gifts of money and books made to 
the committee in charge of its organization. 


HAITI 


NorMAL scHoot.—This school, located in Port-au-Prince, is 
especially intended for training young women from the country 
districts to become teachers or governesses. In July last 11 young 
women successfully passed their examinations at this school. 

ScHOOL sTaTisTics.—According to the report submitted to the 
President by the Secretary of Public Instruction, the number of - 
schools in session during the past school year was 944, and the 
number of enrolled students, 74,496. The rural schools have been 
much improved, and at the recommendation of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Haiti a school of commerce has been established. 


HONDURAS 


NATIONAL GEOGRAPHY.—A circular letter has recently been sent 
out to the directors of Departmental Public Education asking that 
they require the teachers in their territory to furnish monographs 
from the local records on the foundation, limits, physical, miner- 
ological, hydrographic, and climatic aspects, flora, fauna, and popu- 
lation of each locality. The departmental education directors are 
to prepare *a monograph on the department to be submitted to the 
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National Council of Education for consideration in the compilation 
of a national geography. 

Lipraries.—The president of the Central Academy for Teachers, 
through the press, is making acknowledgments of gifts of books for 
the formation of the teachers’ library in Tegucigalpa. 

The Department of Public Education of Mexico recently sent 
more than 40 works of different authors to the library of the School 
of Arts and Trades of Tegucigalpa. 

The director of the National Library of Honduras, in Tegucigalpa, 
reports that during the month of July, 1925, 1,176 persons made 
use of 1,205 books, 326 of the readers being adults and 760 minors 


and all but 90 Hondurans. 
MEXICO 


PUBLIC EDUCATION.—In his message read to Congress on 
September 1, 1925, the President gave the following facts on education 
in Mexico: 

The Department of Public Education is deeply interested in the problem 
of educating the rural population, for which it has maintained since December 1, 
1924, 2,001 rural schools and 2,300 teachers, furnishing instruction to 108,500 
pupils in average daily attendance. This represents an increase of 962 schools 
and 1,214 teachers over those in 1924. 

University registration up to July 31, 1925, was 11,071 students. 

The cultural propaganda section of the Department of Fine Arts gave 544 
exhibits and 227 lectures and showed 1,936 motion pictures to a total number of 
123,174 persons. 

The radio broadcasting station has successfully disseminated cultural programs 
to a wide audience. 

The Department of Psychopedagogy and Hygiene has been organized to 
determine the norms of physical and mental development in Mexican children. 

From December 1, 1924, to June 30, 1925, the library department established 
1,256 libraries in the various States and has distributed 94,432 books. 

EXCHANGE OF PROFESSORS WITH THE UNITED Srates.—The 
National University of Mexico and the University of Missouri have 
instituted an exchange of professors this year. Dr. José M. Puig 
Casauranc, Secretary of Public Instruction of Mexico, will give a 
series of lectures on journalism and Hispanic-American history at 
the University of Missouri, and Dr. Walter Williams, dean of the 
School of Journalism of the University of Missouri, will deliver a 
series of lectures at the National University of Mexico. 


PANAMA 


STUDENTS WITH FOREIGN sCHOLARSHIPS.—On August 29, 1925, 
the President gave a banquet in the presidential palace to the 
Panaman students who were recently awarded the competitive 
foreign scholarships given by the Government. The students were: 
Antonio José Sucre, Manuel V. Patifio, Felipe Juan Escobar, 
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Maximiliano Arosemena, Victor Octavio A. Adames, Eligio Ocatia V,, 
Otilia Arosemena, and Manuel F. Zarate. 


PARAGUAY 


ARGENTINE PILGRIMAGE TO SARMIENTO’S LAST HOME.—On Sep- 
tember 11, 1925, a commission of Argentine educationalists, including 
200 teachers, representatives of the Argentine Army and other insti- 
tutions, made a journey to Asuncién, the Paraguayan capital, where 
Sarmiento, the pioneer of Argentine public education and ex-President 
of that country, spent his last days. The Argentine delegation was 
received by representatives of the Paraguayan institutions of educa- 
tion, who with almost the entire population of Asuncién attended 
the pilgrimage of the Argentines to the tomb of Domingo Faustino 
Sarmiento, both national groups doing homage to that great man. 

Coneress or History AND GrocrapHy.—The preliminary meet- 
ing of the organization committee of the Second Congress of Ameri- 
can History and Geography was held in Asuncién on September 4 
to plan for the congress mentioned, which is to be called in that city 
in 1926. Dr. Juan Silvano Godoy was elected president of the 
Paraguayan national commission. 

TEACHERS’ ASSEMBLY.—Plans are being made for a teachers’ as- 
sembly to be held at the end of 1925 in Itacurubi de la Cordillera 
for the discussion of new plans for education and for the interchange 
of ideas. The Director General of Schools and other educationalists 


have promised to be present. 
PERU 


EDUCATIONAL STATISTICS.—The following figures for schools under 
his supervision were taken from the report of the Director General 
of Education for the year 1924: 


Free Government elementary schools, 2,965, with an enrollment of 223,663 
pupils, of whom 141,886 were boys and 81,777 girls, the number of teachers for 
these schools being 4,707. National schools charging tuition numbered 28, the 
registration in the primary section of these schools being 4,384 pupils—4,138 
boys and 246 girls—while in the secondary section the number of pupils regis- 
tered was 3,136, of whom 2,839 were boys and 298 girls. Normal schools num- 
ber six in all, three superior and three elementary, with a total registration of 
839. There are 12 night schools with 1,880 pupils. In the city of Lima there 
are 55 private schools, with a registration of 11,205 pupils; a school of engineer- 
ing; and two vocational schools, created in 1924. In Callao the number of schools 
was given as 16, with an enrollment of 2,600 pupils. 


HSTABLISHMENT OF VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS.—The Government has 
decided to establish vocational schools in the following places: 
Huaraés, Department of Ancash; Iquitos, Department of Loreto; 
Cajamarca, Department of Cajamarca; Arequipa and Cotahuasi, 
Department of Arequipa; and in Huaénuco, Department of Huanuco. 

BUDGET FOR PUBLIC INSTRUCTION.—In the budget for 1925 the 
sum of 845,502 Peruvian pounds was allotted for public instruction. 
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According to a decree of July 23, section No. 408 of this educational 
appropriation is distributed in the following manner: For construc- 
tion of school houses, improvements and repairs on Government- 
owned school buildings, 6,000 Peruvian pounds; for renting school 
buildings, 34,071 Peruvian pounds; for sanitary arrangements and 
lighting in the schools, 3,577 Peruvian pounds; subsidies to private 
schools, 4,473 Peruvian pounds; subsidies for the primary grades in 
the national high schools, 3,442 Peruvian pounds; subsidies for 
normal schools, 1,212 Peruvian pounds; for teachers’ institutes and 
textbooks, 1,000 Peruvian pounds; and for extraordinary expenses, 
686 Peruvian pounds, making a total of 54,466 Peruvian pounds. 


URUGUAY 


AMERICAN CULTURAL Union.—The first meeting of the American 
Cultural Union, which is a branch of the Latin American Union of 
Buenos Aires, was held in Montevideo, June 18, 1925. The by-laws 
of this organization, which have recently been published, are in part 
as follows: 


The object is to stimulate the interchange of spiritual and intellectual culture 
between the American nations (a) through the interchange of books and periodi- 
cals, (b) through the interchange of professors, (c) through the publication and 
interchange of a bulletin by each section, (d) by the creation of scholarships in each 
country for the students of the other countries, (e) by publicity as to the progress 
of the different countries, (f) by stimulating commercial and economic interchange 
between them, (g) by the establishment of a branch of this institution in all the 
respective museums and libraries, (h) by the holding of various expositions and 
congresses in each country, and (i) by contributing funds for the establishment of 
the ‘House of America” in Paris proposed by Dr. Lépez Lomba. 

Each branch shall be headed by an honorary council and an executive com- 
mittee, the honorary council to be composed as follows: 

President, the President of the Republic. 

Honorary vice president, the Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

Trustees, the Latin American Diplomatic Corps. 

The executive committee shall in each case be composed of the organizers, or 
other advocates of the principles embodied in the Union, together with representa- 
tives of the press, arts, and sciences, 


Froripa InpustrR1AL Scnuoor.—Early in August the Industrial 
School of Florida opened its classes. It is housed in a commodious 
building given to it by the departmental council of administration. 
The school has an enrollment of 300 boys and girls. 


VENEZUELA 


FEDERAL ScHooL oF GUANARE CELEBRATES CENTENNIAL.—In 
the city of Guanare, capital of the State of Portuguesa, an interesting 
ceremony was held on May 15 last, celebrating the founding of the 
Federal School of that city. This institution was the first of its kind 
to be established in Venezuela. 





ARGENTINA 


ProposEep Upper Councit or Lazor.—A bill for the formation of 
an Upper Council of Labor, introduced in the Chamber of Deputies 
by Dr. Leopoldo Bard, has been sent by that chamber to its com- 
mittee on labor legislation for consideration. ‘The project for the 
Upper Council of Labor provides that it be composed of three Na- 
tional Senators, three National Deputies, the Chiefs of the National 
Bureaus of Labor and Hygiene, the heads of the departments 
of hygiene and labor legislation of the University of Buenos Aires, 
four delegates from labor organization, and four delegates from 
employers’ organizations. Women would be eligible for member- 
ship in this council. 

BOLIVIA 


ConeREss OF CommeEeRcIAL EmpLtoyEeEs.—The director of the 
Commercial Employees’ League of La Paz sent a notice to similar 
organizations in other parts of the Republic convoking the First 
National Congress of Commercial Employees to meet in that city 
during August. The subjects proposed for discussion at this Con- 
sress were the following: 

(a) Plan for pensioning commercial employees; 

(b) Regulation of Sunday rest for employees; 

(c) Plan for obtaining building sites in the cities for league offices; 

(d) Creation of night schools for special commercial instruction of league mem- 
bers; 

(e) Designation of a central committee to represent all the leagues in questions 
to be taken up with the Government or Congress; 

(f) Association of the national leagues with similar organizations abroad; and 

(g) Protection of women and children in industry. 

According to the regulations for this congress delegates were re- 
quired to be Bolivian citizens employed in banking, commercial, or 
industrial enterprises, and might be either men or women. 


CUBA 


Lasor Excuance.—The mayor of Habana is planning for the 
construction in that city of a new, up-to-date building for the Labor 
Exchange. This building will include an assembly hall, library, 
classrooms for laborers, and one where instruction will be given to 
immigrants arriving in Habana. In order to be of still further 
assistance to laborers and facilitate their obtaining work, an employ- 
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ment bureau will be organized, where men out of work may register 
and be brought in contact with concerns seeking workmen. 


GUATEMALA 


SYNDICATE OF EMPLOYEES OF GUATEMALA.—The Syndicate of Em- 
ployees of Guatamala has recently been formed for organized action, 
mutual aid, and mediation when labor difficulties arise. The associa- 
tion has submitted its statutes to the Government for approval and 


for incorporation. 
MEXICO 


LABOR MOVEMENTS AND ACCIDENTS.—According to the President’s 
message of September 1, 1925, strikes and lockouts during the year 
prior to that date amounted to 158, affecting 51,000 workmen. In 
an effort to promote industrial peace the Government is arranging 
several joint conventions of employers and employees of various 
industries, the first of which was to be of textile operators and workers. 
Industrial accidents have a monthly average of 1,715 and deaths 
therefrom slightly over 1 a day. 


PARAGUAY 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS.—On August 24, 1925, a bill for the pro- 
vision of compensation in industrial accidents was presented to the 
Chamber of Deputies. This project of legislation would provide 
that the employer always pay the compensation which is fixed by the 
law according to the nature of the disability and the wage received. 


SALVADOR 


Lazor Unton Music Scnoot.—The Unidn de Obreros of Santa 
Ana is establishing a school of music in that city for which the 
National Government, upon request, has granted them musical 
instruments. The school was opened on August 1, 1925. 
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CHEAP HoUsING.—On August 23, 1925, a group of workmen’s 
houses, constructed with funds collected by the Unién Popular 
Catélica, was dedicated and opened for distribution. These houses 
are located on Rawson, Pirovano, and Parané Streets in the city of 


Martinez. 
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On August 7, 1925, in the office of the accountant general of the 
municipality of Buenos Aires the cheap houses erected in the Liniers 
district were distributed by lot. Over 130 persons were favored by 
drawing quarters in the new buildings. 

ARGENTINA RETAINS SOUTH AMERICAN TENNIS CHAMPIONSHIP.—By 
defeating Chile on October 12, three matches out of five, Argentina 
retains the Mitre tennis challenge cup., Uruguay and Peru were 
eliminated early in the series of matches. 

CIVIL STATUS OF WOMEN.—See page 1271. 


BRAZIL 


LIBRARY FOR TUBERCULAR PATIENTS.—A library of 300 volumes, 
including instructive, religious, and recreative reading, has been 
installed in the Seventh Tubercular Infirmary located in the Sao 
Sebastiao Hospital, Rio de Janeiro, where, during the four months 
since its foundation in April, it has given new trends of thought and 
brought happiness and hope to patients whose outlook on life was 
prejudicial to their recovery. 

CHILDREN’s Court.—The Children’s Court, under the direction 
of Dr. Mello Mattos, is dealing successfully with the problem of 
abandoned or orphaned children. In addition to the aid of a com- 
mittee of women who founded the Casa Maternal, the assistance of 
Dr. Beatriz Sofia Mineiro is contributing to the effectiveness of the 
institution. Doctor Mineiro acts as counsel for delinquent minors, 
bringing to this work her wide culture and study of social problems 
and her modern outlook as a feminist. She is the author of a book 
entitled ‘‘ Assistance and Protection for Abandoned and Delinquent 
Minors,”’ in which she discusses noted auPnoMtes from foreign 
countries on the subject. 

Boy Scours.—As will be recalled, the BULLETIN gave an account 
of the walking trip made by the Brazilian scout, Alvaro Silva, from 
Rio de Janeiro to Santiago, Chile, carrying friendly messages from 
Brazilian scouts to their fellow scouts of Chile. In the middle of 
August two Chilean scouts, Alberto Lopes and Eduardo Sonain, 
arrived in the Brazilian city of Sio Paulo from Santiago, Chile, 
which they left on December 19, 1924, to return the visit of the 
Brazilian scout. They continued their walking trip to Rio de Janeiro, 
where they were most cordially received by the scouts and the city 
officials. The press speaks of the growth of greater fraternal rela- 
tions between Chile and Brazil as a result of the scouts’ journeys on 
foot over hundreds of miles of wild country. 


CHILE 


HEALTH PROVISIONS FOR RAILWAY SERVICE.—The Minister of 
Public Works has issued a decree approving the new sanitary regu- 
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lations for the State railways, which provide for the following: 
Medical and dental assistance for railway employees, also hospital 
treatment and pharmacy service; first-aid treatment for passengers 
and the public in general in case of accidents occurring on trains, 
at stations, or on other railway property; and the strict observance 
of sanitary measures for the protection of railway personnel, travelers, 
and animals in transportation. 

HOUSES FOR WORKINGMEN.—The Government has authorized the 
expropriation of certain lands in the town of San Rosendo, on which 
300 houses will immediately be built for railway employees. This 
new town will be attractively laid out with gardens and parks and 
provided with good drinking water, a sewer system, and light. 

SOCIAL WELFARE worK.—The Chilean Electric Co. (Ltd.), founded 
in 1921, has organized an excellent welfare service for its employees. 
During the first year of the institution’s existence 24,000 patients 
were registered at the various dispensaries, and it is estimated that 
during 1925 the number will reach 35,000. Among the specialists 
included on the medical staff are one on urinology, two on internal 
medicine, two pediatricians, and a gynecologist, in addition to four 
internes, a pharmacist and two assistants, two dentists, and 11 
midwives. The dispensary is provided with a well-equipped ambu- 
lance and a car for the use of the attending physician when called 
on outcases. ‘There is an accident and life insurance division for 
the personnel of the company. Other advantages offered the 
employees are educational and social benefits; also the service of 
two large stores where articles may be purchased at the lowest price. 


COLOMBIA 


LUNCH ROOMS FOR WORKING GIRLS.—Excellent results are being 
obtained from the first restaurant for working girls established in 
Bogoté through the efforts of a group of society women of that city. 


COSTA RICA 


VITAL STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1924.—According to estimates the 
present population of Costa Rica is approximately 507,000 inhabit- 
ants. Vital statistics for 1924 in the various provinces give the 
number of births as 19,672, of which 10,126 were boys and 9,546 
girls, while deaths were 11,344, of which number 5,982 were males 
and 5,362 females, births having therefore been 8,328 in excess of 
deaths. The number of deaths among children under 5 years of 
age was 6,668. 

OUBA 

NATIONAL PENITENTIARY.—The new national penitentiary to be 
erected on the Isle of Pines will be a fan-shaped structure consisting 
of six sections, each having five stories, and accommodating a total 
of 800 prisoners. In order to carry out the program of reforms in- 
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stituted in the prisons, workshops will be installed in the building 
where carpentry, shoemaking and similar trades will be taught the 
inmates. A starch factory will also be established in connection 
with the prison and a small farm where the prisoners will be taught 
farming. 

The marble used in the construction of this building will be taken 
from the quarries of Nueva Gerona. 

PUBLIC HEALTH EXPERTS.—A representative from the Sociedad 
Economica de Amigos del Pats has proposed that through the Secre- 
tary of Public Health and Charities a suggestion be made to the 
President of the Republic regarding the advantages of organizing a 
corps of sanitary experts, making public health a special career to be 
followed by physicians specializing in preventive medicine. 

HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS.—The Secretary of Public Health has noti- 
fied the mayor of the city of Habana that the sanitary regulations 
regarding the height of buildings in that city must be complied with. 
Therefore, in accordance with these regulations, building permits 
issued hereafter will require that the height of the structure to be 
erected shall not exceed the width and half again of the street on 
which it is to be built. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS IN SAanTIAGO.—The director of San Rafael 
Hospital in Santiago has been authorized to have the Bureau of 
Public Works commence the immediate construction of a new ward 
for that hospital. Plans have also been approved by the Bureau of 
Public Works for building the San Vicente de Paul home for the aged 
in the same city, and work will commence very shortly. The Munici- 
pality of Santiago has advised the Government of the necessity of 
opening a maternity center and a first-aid ward in that city, to be 
supported by charity funds. 

CAMPAIGN AGAINST HOOKWORM.—The campaign against hook- 
worm carried on by the Health Department is producing very good 
results. In the Cibao region this disease is most prevalent in the 
central zones of Cotui, Cevicas, and Bonao, and in the northern part 
of the Republic in Moca, Santiago, Tamboril, and Amaceyes. The 
approximate cost of curing a patient varies from 35 to 40 cents, and 
the number of cases is estimated at about 100,000 in the entire 
Republic, which means an outlay of about $80,000 to carry on an 
effective campaign during the first year, after which preventive 
measures only need be taken. 


ECUADOR 


PROHIBITION MEASURES.—The Intendant General of the Province 
of Guayas has issued several decrees tending to combat the excessive 
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use of alcoholic beverages. One of the most important measures is 
the decree by which all establishments dedicated exclusively to the 
sale of liquor are obliged to close on Saturdays at 11 a. m. until the 
following Monday at 11 a.m. Proprietors failing to comply with 
this order will be punished for the first offense with a fine of 100 
sucres, for the second offense 200 sucres, and in the event of a third 
offense by the closing of their establishments. It is also forbidden, 
between the hours of 11 a. m. on Saturdays and 11 a. m. Mondays, for 
persons to transport through the streets of Guayaquil bottles or 
other vessels containing alcoholic beverages; liquor thus transported 
will be subject to confiscation by the police, who shall take note of 
the person committing the offense, and in the event of a repetition 
impose a fine of 30 sucres. 

By another decree of August 18 proprietors or persons in charge 
of establishments selling alcoholic beverages are forbidden to sell 
drinks to a person nearing a state of intoxication. Failure to comply 
with this order will be punished by a fine of 50 sucres, besides the 
cost of providing transportation for the intoxicated person to his 
home, or to the police station in the event of any disturbance having 
béen caused. A person already intoxicated entering a saloon shall be 
expelled by the proprietor, who, furthermore, shall immediately 


advise the police. 
HAITI 


WaTER supPLy.—Nearly all water used in Haiti comes from springs 
or rivers; an exception to this, however, is the well recently sunk at 
Léogane by the Department of Public Works and giving an artesian 
flow of 300 gallons per hour. The bacteriological examination shows 
that the water from this well is far superior to ordinary waters in 
Haiti. It shows the presence of only 5 parts per million of chlorine 
and no trace of nitrites. 

Another water source of marked purity is the Nicolas Grook’s 
springs just outside of Petit-Goive. The water samples from these 
springs showed practical absence of all members of the colon group 
of bacteria, the criterion for pollution. 

Rurat Crrnicat Service.—The Rural Clinical Service proved 
itself very popular during the month of July last. In the Port au 
Prince district 39 clinics were held, 8,961 patients attending; Cape 
Haitien district, 17 clinics and 1,699 patients; Port de Paix district, 
8 clinics, 381 patients; Gonaives district, 10 clinics, 880 patients; 
Saint Mare district, 25 clinics, 2,250 patients; Petit-Goave district, 
5 clinics, 128 patients; Les Cayes district, 12 clinics, 880 patients; 
Jérémie district, 5 clinics, 226 patients; Hinche district, 16 clinics, 
362 patients; and in Jacmel district, 11 clinics and 11,230 patients. 

In the districts of Port au Prince and Cape Haitien the transpor- 
tation to the various clinics is carried on entirely by automobile, 
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which accounts for the great number of clinics held. In addition, the 
medical personnel is greater in those districts, making it possible to 
detail more men for this service. 


HONDURAS 


D’Antonit Hosprrat, La Crrpa.—The D’Antoni Hospital in La 
Ceiba was opened on February 4, 1924, by the Vaccaro Bros. Co., 
in memory of Sr. Vicente D’Antoni. In this modern charity hospital 
from February 4, 1924, to July 31, 1925, 1,625 patients have been 
admitted, 19,526 out-patients treated, 12,849 free prescriptions fur- 
nished, 277 serious surgical operations performed, 79 births have 
taken place, and 74 deaths occurred, 24 of the latter being of persons 
who reached the hospital with serious injuries. For patients not in 
the charity class the charges are moderate. 


MEXICO 


DEPARTMENT OF Pusiic HeaLttu.—The President, in his message 
to Congress of September 1, 1925, gave the following facts on the 
activities of the Department of Public Health since his accession to 
office December 1, 1924: 


Obligatory vaccination has been imposed throughout the country, 2,990,685 
doses of vaccine against smallpox having been distributed and 475,647 persons 
having been vaccinated. Plans are under consideration for the amendment of 
the Sanitary Code. 

The obligatory sanitary measures established in Guerrero and Morelos against 
cerebrospinal meningitis were successful, the epidemic being limited to 83 cases, 
38 patients recovering. 

The School of Public Health was opened to the public for specialized courses 
in different branches of sanitary work. Two Mexican physicians will be sent 
abroad every two years to specialize in public health. 

In order to combat typhus fever, 1,073 typhus patients and their associates were 
deloused. The public baths were used by 43,000 persons. Periodical fumiga- 
tion is carried on in public gathering places, such as churches and motion-picture 
theaters. The disinfection branch has approved the regulations now in effect 
for baths and barber shops. 

In relation to tropical diseases the number of mosquito-breeding places has 
been reduced as well as the illness and deaths resulting from malaria, and not a 
single case of yellow fever has been discovered since 1922. 

The campaign against hookworm is being carried on with an ateneae of 
40,000 pesos in 1925 in conjunction with the Rockefeller Institute. 

The campaign against traffic in narcotic drugs has been intevstfied with the 
result that in the country the following drugs have been ecafscated: Cocaine, 
1,854 grams; heroin, 3,895 grams; morphine, 368 grams; opium, 1,455 grams; 
and marihuana, 36,333 grams. 


NICARAGUA 


FREE WIRELESS MEDICAL ADVICE.—The United Fruit Co. has 
recently issued an announcement that its free medical advice by 
wireless sent from its hospitals in Central American countries to the 
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vessels of its lines is now available to all vessels on the high seas 
through the transmitting stations of the Tropical Radio Co. Such 
medical service by wireless is for the benefit of those ships without 
ships’ doctors. The stations in Nicaragua sending such medical 
advice will be those of Managua and Bluetields. 

ScHOOL HYGIENE.—Dr. José Arce, in charge of the office of school 
health of Managua, began his duties in this new service by examining 
the pupils of one of the schools in the Candelaria section of the city. 

HEALTH MEASURES.—Under the guidance of General Bernabé 
Rosales, head of the fourth public-health section established by the 
recent law, and the local public-health physician, Dr. Rafael Reyes, 
a venereal prophylaxis service has been opened in Chinandega in 
the same building where the antihookworm office is to be located. 
The prophylaxis service has 10 beds for women patients. 

Lectures are being given on hygiene and parasites in various parts 
of the city of Chinandega by an official of the antihookworm office. 
As a result of these popular lectures many patients are coming daily 
to the antihookworm office for treatments. 


PARAGUAY 


ReED CROss COMBATS INFANT MORTALITY.—On September 5, 1925, 
the Paraguayan Red Cross held an entertainment in Asuncién for 
the raising of funds to extend its child-welfare service in the cam- 
paign against infant mortality, which is now a serious problem. 

OPENING OF ATHLETIC sTADIUM.—The new stadium of the Liga 
Paraguaya de Football near Asuncién was opened with athletic events 
and games on August 14, 15, and 16. 

SUNDAY CLOSING LAwW.—The Sunday closing law which, though in 
effect for some time, had not been strictly enforced in regard to 
saloons and other places dealing in intoxicating liquors, is now 
being carried out in Renta with much benefit to the poorer classes, 
the good results being reflected in letters of grateful wives of work- 
men to the press and in smaller numbers of arrests for drunkenness. 





PERU 


APPROPRIATION FOR PUBLIC HEALTH oFfrice.—In the budget for 
the present year—1925—an allotment of 101,735 Peruvian pounds 
was made for the Public Health Office. 

LECTURE ON FEMINISM.—On July 18 last the Minister of Colombia 
in Peru, Dr. Fabio Lozano T., delivered a very interesting lecture in 
the building of the Sociedad Entre Nous in Lima on “The Ability 
and Rights of Latin American Women.” The lecture covered the 
social evolution of women in the Spanish American countries and the 
heroic part taken by them in the struggle for independence. 

ARGENTINE-PERUVIAN FEMINIST COMMITTEE OF BUENOS AIRES.— 
Sefiora Adela di Carlo, president of this committee, in a letter to 
Sefiora Zoila Aurora de Caceres, president of the Feminist Society 
of Peru, stated that this committee, the purpose of which is to 
bring about closer relations and a better understanding between the 
women of Argentina and those of Peru, is to be named after the 
distinguished Peruvian authoress, Clorinda Matto de Turner. 


SALVADOR 


Frepr Dispensary IN AHUACHAPAN.—The city of Ahuachapan has 
recently opened a free dispensary and office for medical consultation 
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for the poor which is maintained by funds from the National Govern- 
ment. The departmental authorities have issued sanitary regulations 
to curb the spread of disease. 

RED Cross SURGICAL EQUIPMENT.— The surgical equipment ordered 
by the National Government from Berlin for the Salvadorean Red 
Cross has been received and will soon be installed for use. 


URUGUAY 


Urvucuayan ALLIANCE OF WomEN.—On August 1, 1925, the 
Uruguayan Alliance of Women held an entertainment in the Young 
Women’s Christian Association building of Montevideo to celebrate 
the first ‘‘Day of Women’s Institutions,’ which the Alliance will 
hereafter observe each year in commemoration of women’s organiza- 
tions in Uruguay and of the Uruguayan women pioneers in feministic 
activities, charity, and general welfare. The program of the enter- 
tainment includes a lecture by Doctor Sofia Alvarez Vignoli de 
Demichelli, an address by Doctor Rosa Mauthone Falco, secretary of 
the association, recitations by Sefiorita Julieta Daglio, and other 
interesting features. 

VENEZUELA 


READY-BUILT HOUSES.—An interesting attempt to meet the prob- 
lem of housing laborers is being made in Venezuela, with the approval 
by Congress of a contract made by the Government for the intro- 
duction into that country of ready-built frame houses. These houses 
will be put up in different towns and country sections to form special 
districts for workers. The contractor, according to the agreement 
made with the Government, is obliged to construct a chapel and a 
school, at his own expense, in districts where 100 or more of these 
houses are built. The above-mentioned contract is valid for six 
years, dating from July 22, 1925, the date on which the text was 
published in the Gaceta Oficial. 

SANITARY MEASURES.—An order issued by the Health Department 
on August 22 requires that all houses and buildings constructed hence- 
forth shall be made proof against rats and other vermin by having 
the walls constructed or covered, for at least one meter from the 
ground, with some material through which such vermin can not 
penetrate. Buildings constructed before this order was issued must 
be remodeled to comply with these regulations; in the case of dwell- 
ings tye years is allowed for this work and in other buildings six 
months. 





BRAZIL 


CENTENARY OF First Brazmian AssEmMBLy.—The Chamber of 
Deputies has proposed an appropriation of 2,000 contos of reis for 
the celebration of the centenary of the First Brazilian Legislative 
Assembly which is to be held in May, 1926. This assembly was held 
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in colonial times in the city of Pernambuco under the government 
of Mauricio de Nassau, who constructed a building for it on the site 
of the present palace of the Government in Recife. Fifty-five 
eminent Portuguese subjects were the members of what is said to be 
the first assembly of its kind in South America. 


COLOMBIA 


Bust oF PAsTEUR UNVEILED.—On August 8 last the bust of 
Pasteur, presented by the French Academy of Medicine to the 
National School of Medicine of Bogoté, was unveiled with appro- 
priate ceremony in the patio of that school. 

EXPOSITION OF HISTORIC RELICS.—Several months ago an exposi- 
tion of historic objects and relics was held in Bogoté, under the 
patronage of the National Academy of History, the Bolivarian 
Society, and the Fine Arts Society. A number of interesting prints 
and pictures depicting scenes from the war of Independence were 
shown, ajso colonial furniture, coats of arms, and weapons belonging 
to that period. 

CUBA 


NationaL Capirrot.—The engineers of the Department. of Public 
Works have submitted to the Secretary of that department their 
report relating to the work yet required for completing the new 
National Capitol building in Habana. According to the proposed 
plan this building will cost two and a half million pesos and will be 
completed shortly. The Secretary of Public Works expects to have 
the new Capitol ready for occupancy in 1928. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Lastix Diarto.—On the first of August last the Listin Diario, 
published in the city of Santo Domingo, one of the oldest newspapers 
in the Republic, celebrated the thirty-seventh anniversary of its 
founding. 

HAITI 


DeratH or M. Grorces Sytvatn.—On August 3 last the death 
of M. Georges Sylvain occurred in Port au Prince. M. Sylvain, a 
lawyer, prominent in the public affairs of his country, was formerly 
Minister to France and the Holy See. 


HONDURAS 


RouraL potice.—The Ministry of Government has recently been 
making appointments to the Corps of Rural Police which is to act 
for the preservation of order along the frontiers and in outlying 
districts where smugglers and othér disturbers of the public peace 
have previously escaped the hands of the law. 


NICARAGUA 


AMERICAN MINISTER RECEIVED.—Mr. Charles Eberhardt, the 
new American minister to Nicaragua, presented his credentials to 
President Solérzano on August 7, 1925, voicing in his speech of 
presentation cordial expressions of good will toward Nicaragua on 
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behalf of the President and people of the United States. The 
President of Nicaragua replied with words of welcome to Mr. 
Eberhardt, who was in Nicaragua earlier in his career. 


PANAMA 


Busts OF LEADERS OF INDEPENDENCE.—Sefor Raul Amador, 
Panaman Consul in Paris, has been commissioned to arrange for the 
sculpture of busts of the leaders of the independence movement of 
Panama: José Agustin Arango, Federico Boyd, Manuel Espinosa B., 
and Manuel Amador Guerrero, which busts are to be placed in the 
Plaza de la Independencia of Panama City. 


PARAGUAY 


ANNIVERSARY OF FOUNDING OF AsuncrON.—On August 14, 1925, 
the three hundred and eighty-eighth anniversary of the fone 
the city of Asuncién was celebrated with various events. The illu- 
mination of the city on the night of the 14th, the oath to the flag b 
the school children on the same day, the decoration of the city eit 
flags, the opening of the stadium of the Liga Paraguaya de Football, 
special theater performances, processions and entertainments in clubs 
and associations marked the passing of the city’s anniversary. 


SALVADOR 


FouRTH CENTENARY STAMP ISSUE.—Forty thousand postage stamps 
bearing the dates 1525-1925 were issued during August 1 to 6, the 
dates of the celebration of the Fourth Centenary of the Founding of 
San Salvador. 

FourTH CENTENARY OF FouNDING OF SAN SALvADOR.—The pro- 
gram of festivities carried out in San Salvador in honor of the fourth 
centenary of the city’s foundation included events on each day from 
August 1 to 6, inclusive. On August 2 clothes furnished by the Red 
Cross were distributed to poor children, on August 4 military maneu- 
vers took place, on August 5 religious services were held, and on the 
6th salvos of artillery at dawn were followed by high mass at 8 a. m., 
alter which there was a parade of automobiles and other vehicles. 
Next the paved streets were turned over to the municipality, and in 
the evening a carnival was held. 


URUGUAY 


VisIT OF THE Prince or WaLEs.—On August 14, 1925, the Prince 

of Wales arrived in Montevideo where he made a short visit. No 
official or social entertainment that could be offered was lacking in 
the program of festivities in honor of the royal guest who enjoyed his 
visit. The Prince, in an address in response to one by the President, 
said he felt that there were close bonds of friendship and trade 
between Uruguay and Great Britain, and that he hoped these would 
increase with the passage of the years. 
_ Honor to Dr. Juan Dicurrro.—On July 19, 1925, in Montevideo 
a marble bust of the late Dr. Juan Carlos Dighiero was unveiled. 
Doctor Dighiero was one of the most brilliant physicians ever be- 
longing to the medical corps of Uruguay. 


\ 





2, SUBJECT MATTER OF CONSULAR REPORTS 







REPORTS RECEIVED TO OCTOBER 15, 1925 











Subject Date Author 
ARGENTINA 
Argentine hide situation during July, 1925__.______.______- Aug. 14 Henry H. Morgan, consul general 
ya ae : at Buenos Aires. 
Successful cotton raising in Province of Catamarca______-- Aug. 21 | Robert Harnden, consul at Rosario. 
Proposed Refrigerating plant for Santa Fe____.____._______ Beldonne Do. 
New Italian-Rosario steamship line_-____.._._______._____- Aug. 24 Do. 
BOLIVIA 
July report on commerce and industries___..___.____-_-__- July 31) Stewart E. McMillin, consul at 
a Paz. 
A Government decree for the encouragement of cotton | Aug. 21 Do. 
growing in Boliva. — 
Contuletion of the railway line between Atocha and Vil- | Aug. 24 | Do. 
azon. 
Weateniursusportation in Bolivia:._..----<2-2-25-=2-2--25-- Aug. 28 | Do. 


BRAZIL 

The City of Par4 grants a 20-year concession for bus line___- 

The establishment of a daily basic export tax price on 
products of Manaos. 

The tobacco industry in the State of Rio Grande do Sul.---| 

The production and consumption of herva mate in Brazil __| 

The market for paints and varnishes___.._....__-_-.-_---- 


‘Tonnage movement at Brazilian ports during 1924__-_ 
Shipments from Parahyba do Norte, year 1924 





Cotton crop of Sergipe, crop year 1924-25, and estimated 
crop for 1925-26. 
Gold mining in Brazi] during 1924......_.................- 
Rio de Janeiro financial and commercial market during 
July, 1925. 
PORTH PIES << 2-22 oes oes oe on eee eon See ween eos 
Imports of automobiles into Brazil covering 1924________-- 
Rorton peuments and crop prospects quarter ended June 
5 
’ 
Regulations governing docking of vessels at Natal 
Zircon zirconia in) Brazil. -- 22 ce eas eke 
Declared exports from Rio de Janeiro to the United States 
during August, 1925. 
Coal imports at Rio de Janeiro, June and July----_-.----- 
Production and exports of manganese during August, 1925_- 


CHILE 


Highway between Valparaiso and Santiago 


Nitrate industry of northern Chile 


COLOMBIA 


The Royal Mail Steam Packet Co., in conjunction with 
the Holland American Line, have inaugurated a new 
service to Puerto Colombia. 


COSTA RICA 


INE WALID HONGICONW ACT soe = osen see see che anwar see ate oe 
The metric system in Costa Rica 
August report on commerce and industry 
Use of uniform through bill of lading 





Aug. 10| R. erezick Potts, vice consul at 


| 


Aug. 19 | Gator A. Cournoyer, vice consul 
at Manaos. 
_..do..-. E. Kitchel Farrand, vice consul at 


Porto Alegre. 
Aug. 21. A. Gaulin, consul general at Rio de 





| Janeiro. 
=3-0022=2| Do. 
-do.. -.| Do. 
“Aug. 24 | Fred Cc. Eastin, jr., vice consul at 
| Pernambuco. 
Aug. 26 Homer Brett, Consul at Bahia. 
---do....) A. Gaulin. 
Aug. 27 | Do. 
Aug. 28 | Do. 
Aug. 31 Do. 
---d0.---| Fred C. Eastin, jr. 
Sept. 2 | Do. 
Sept. 5) A. Gaulin. 
Sept. 8 | Do. 
| 
Sept. 14 Do. 
Sept. 16 | Do. 
Sept. 7, C.F. Deichman, consul general at 
Valparaiso. 
Sept. 16 | Harry Campbell, consul at Iquique. 
Sept. 17 | Alfred Theo. Burri, consul at Bar- 
ranquilla. 
Aug. 28 | See S. Waterman, consul at San 
osé, 
Sept. 10 | Do. 
Sept. 11 Do. 
Sept. 19 | Do. 
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Exports received to October 15, 1925—-Continued 





Subject Date 





Author 
CUBA 
Sanitationofuheeort, of cabanas: --sssseee sae ase a Sept. 5 Cee Bailey Hurst, consul at 
abana. 

Ebb and flow of immigration to Cuba, fiscal years 1924-25, | Sept. 13 Do. 

comparison with 1923-24 / Do. 
Grapefruit shipments from Cuba, and an estimate of the | Sept. 16 . Do. 

orange crop. 
The shoe manufacturing industry of Matanzas__-__------- ja Ose] s/s amnesia Vic Whitfield, consul at 

Matanzas. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC | 





Registration and imports of motor vehicles, 1921 to 1924__.| Aug. 2 
GUATAMALA 
The registration of motor vehicles__-_..---.----.----------| _ Aug. 14 | 
August review of commerce and industries_-._-_-.-----_-- Sept. 8 
HAITI 
INTO} OHS Ohorxyn ovo sual 1s kewl | Sept. 3 
Market forAimerl cancheeSenss -ssnsse sae seas eee nee een aoe Sept. 11 | 
PANAMA 
August report on commerce and industries__.__..._.------ | Sept. 19 | 
PARAGUAY | 
Sugar an economic factor in Paraguay.-_-.-....----.------ | Aug. 17 
New customs tariff effective Sept. 1, 1925.____.____________ | Aug. 21 
iNdivertisinp arencyAnParaguaVvies = sees ee eee eee eee Aug. 31 
URUGUAY | 
Jeyerhrnteh a Ccfey oneal hal Up qbeeabehy ep | Aug. 15 | 


Additional vessels for Uruguayan and Argentine river | Aug. 18 | 

service. 
Traports and exports of Uruguay, by articles for first half of | Sept. 1 
Uruguayan wool marketiintAgust, 19252820 22 eee | Sept. 4 | 


Uruguay’s public debt on July 31, 1925____________________ | Sept. 5 
Regulations governing automobile filling stations in | Sept. 7 
Montevideo. 





Foreign trade of Uruguay by countries, first half of 1925____|_..do___-| 

Fluctuation in foreign exchange during August__----.---_- Sept. 8 

New fishing enterprise in Uruguay_____.-._.____-________- | Sept. 10 
VENEZUELA 

Cottonisituation iniVeneziclassessssese eee eee Sept. 2 

Electrification of La Guaira-Caracas railway _-_ euler. weal S ept. 4 


Coffee report for the district of Maracaibo, for August, 1925.) Sent. 12 





Charles Bridgham Hosmer, consul 
at Santo Domingo. 


Philip Holland, consul general at 
ee City. 
0. 


Maurice P. Dunlap, consul at Port 
au Prince. 
Wintrop R. Scott, consul at Cape 
Haitien. 


H. D. Myers, vice consul at Pan- 
ama City. 


Digby A. Willson, consul at 
Asuncion. 

Do. 

Do. 


O. Gaylord Marsh, consul at 
RC EeNaaee. 
Oo. 


Do. 


Do. 
Montevideo. 

Do. 

Do, 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Daniel J. Driscoll, vice consul at 
La Guaira. 


Do. 
Alexander K. Sloan, consul at 
Maracaibo. 
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